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PREFACE 

There  is  no  period  of  history  wMch- liai|<bfe.en  so  much  obscured 
by  incorrect  and  inisleadii^,  titlA  lap^  tHrf-  period  of  the  later 
Eoman  Empire.  It  is;  I  believev-inpjPe.dfeBi  to  improper  names 
than  one  might  at  first  be  dlspdHed  .*to-'  admit,  that  the  import 
of  that  period  is  so  constantly  misunderstood  and  its  character 
so  often  misrepresented.  For  the  first  step  towards  grasping 
the  history  of  those  centuries  through  which  the  ancient  evolved 
into  the  modem  world  is  the  comprehension  of  the  fact  that 
the  old  Eoman  Empire  did  not  cease  to  exist  until  the  year 
1453.  The  line  of  Eoman  Emperors  continued  in  unbroken 
succession  from  Octavius  Augustus  to  Constantine  Palaeo- 
logus. 

Now  this  essential  fact  is  obscured  as  far  as  language  is 
able  to  obscure  it  by  appljdng  the  name  "  Byzantine  ""  or  the 
name  "  Greek  "  to  the  Empire  in  its  later  stages.  Historians 
who  use  the  phrase  "Byzantine  Empire"  are  not  very  con- 
sistent or  very  precise  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  "  Eoman 
Empire  "  ends  and  the  "  Byzantine  Empire  "  begins.  Sometimes 
the  line  is  drawn  at  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  by  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  sometimes  at  the  death  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  sometimes  at  the  reign  of  Justinian,  sometimes  (as  by 
Finlay)  at  the  accession  of  Leo  the  Isaurian ;  and  the  historian 
who  adopts  one  line  of  division  cannot  assert  that  the  historian 
who  adopts  a  difiTerent  line  is  wrong.  For  all  such  lines  are 
purely  arbitrary.  No  "  Byzantine  Empire  "  ever  began  to  exist ; 
the  Soman  Empire  did  not  come  to  an  end  until  1453. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  is  it  not  true  that  the  Eoman 
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Empire  in  the  days  of  Conatantine  VII,  who  reigned  in  the 
tenth  century,  was  completely  diiferent  from  what  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Constantino  I.,  who  reigned  in  the  fourth  century  ? 
and  ha\dng  in  view  this  great  difference  in  character,  is  it  not 
pennissihle  for  historians,  as  a  mere  matter  of  convenience,  to 
distinguish  the  later  period  by  some  confessedly  appropriate  word 
like  "  Byzantine  "  or  *'  Graeco-Eoman  "  ?  Such  a  use  may  he  of 
course  convenient  and  harmless  in  conversation  among  those  wlio 
are  fully  aware  that  it  is  only  a  phrase  of  convenience ;  and  there 
is  no  objection  to  "  Byzantine  art "  or  "  Graeco-Roman  law.*' 
But  in  writing  or  lecturing,  such  expressions  as  Byzantine, 
Greek,  or  Romaic  Empire  are  highly  objectionable,  because  they 
tend  to  obscure  an  important  fact  and  perpetuate  a  serious 
error. 

It  seems  especially  unfortunate  to  adopt  one  of  these  names 
as  the  title  of  a  book,  and  thus  help  to  stereotype  as  a  separate 
unity  what  is  really  a  part  of  a  continuous  series.  Every 
century  of  the  Roman  Empire  diflered  from  the  preceding  and 
from  the  succeeding,  but  the  development  was  continuous ;  the 
Empire  was  still  the  Roman  Empire,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  is  usual  to  give  a  man  a  new  name  when  he  enters  upon  a 
new  decade  of  life.  We  designate  a  man  as  young  and  old ; 
and  so  we  may  speak  of  the  earlier  and  later  ages  of  a 
kingdom  or  an  empire.  But  Byzardine  is  a  proper  adjective, 
and  is  too  apparently  precise  not  to  be  misleading.  Gibbon 
perhaps  is  almost  the  only  modern  historian  who,  in  treating 
this  subject,  has  not  done  injustice  to  the  continuity  of 
history  by  the  title  of  his  work ;  but  unfortunately  in  reading 
the  later  chapters  one  is  apt  to  forget  what  that  title  is. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  I  have  avoided  speaking  of 
a  Byzantine,  a  Greek,  or  a  Graeco-Roman  Empire,  and  have 
carefully  restricted  myself  to  the  only  correct  appellation*  For 
the  sake  of  distinction  the  word  "  later  '*  has  been  added 
on  the  title-page;  and  no  further  distinction  is  required,  at 
least  till  the  year  800,  which  marks  the  tennination  of  my 
work. 

This  brings  us  to  another  unfortunate  use  of  words,  which 
similarly  tends  to  perpetuate  an  erroneous  impression.  A  rival 
Roman  Empire  was  founded  in  the  West  by  the  coronation  of 
Charles  the  Great  in  800 ;  and  it  is  evidently  very  convenient 
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to  distinguish  the  rival  Empires  by  prefixiiig  the  adjectives 
Western  and  Eastern,  And  this  nomenclature  is  not  only 
Oonvenient,  but  quite  justifiable  ;  for  it  suggests  no  historical 
enor,  while  it  expresses  succinctly  the  European  situation. 

But  unhappily  the  phrase  Easicrn  MQman  Empire  is  not 
confined  to  this  legitimate  use.  We  hear  of  an  Eastern  and  a 
Western  Eoman  Empire  in  the  fifth  century;  we  hear  of  the  Fall 
of  a  Western  Empire  in  476,  Such  language,  though  it  has  the 
sanction  of  high  names,  is  both  mcorrect  in  itself  and  leads  to 
a  further  confusion.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  incorrect  The 
Roman  Empire  was  one  and  undivided  in  the  fifth  century  ; 
though  there  were  generally  more  Emperors  than  one,  there 
were  never  two  Empires.  To  speak  of  two  Empires  in  the 
th  century — and  if  such  speech  applies  to  the  fifth  it  applies 
to  the  fourth — is  to  misrepresent  in  the  grossest  manner 
lie  theory  of  the  imperial  constitution*  KTo  one  talks  about 
iwo  Rfjman  Empires  in  the  days  of  Constantius  and  Constans ; 
fet  the  relation  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  relation  of 
leodosius  II  and  Valentinian  III,  the  relation  of  Leo  I. 
Anthemius,  were  exactly  the  same  as  the  political  relation 
ch  existed  between  the  sons  of  Constantine,  However  in- 
dependent one  of  another,  or  even  hostile,  the  rulers  from  time 
time  may  have  been,  theoretically  the  unity  of  the  Empire 
^b  they  ruled  was  unatTected.  No  Empire  fell  in  476 ; 
year  only  marks  a  stage,  and  not  even  tlie  most  important 
stage,  in  the  process  of  disintegration  which  was  going  on  during 
ilhe  whole  century.  The  resignation  of  Romulus  Augustulus 
iid  not  even  shake  the  Roman  Empire,  far  less  did  it  cause  an 
apire  to  fall  It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  Gibbon  spoke 
the  "  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,*'  and  that  many  modem 
writers  have  given  their  sanction  to  the  phrase.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  Mr.  Freeman  has  said  on  the  matter  in 
Iry  places,  it  will  be  probably  a  long  time  yet  before  the 
Bite  error  of  assiguing  a  wrong  importance  to  the  year 
K6  A,D.  haa  been  finally  eradicated. 

In  th«  second  place,  this  nomenclature  leads  to  a  further 

oooitidian.      For  if  the  erroneous  expression  Eastern  Roman 

npirt  be  admitted  into  use  for  the  fifth  centmy,  tlie  inevit- 

'    jcy  is  to  identify  this  false  abstraction  with  the 

|i  :  [    >    tuan  Empire,  rightly  so  called,  of  later  days,     Aad_ 
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Guizot's  extraordinary  omission  was  clearly  due  to  the  in- 
reteiute  prejudice  that  the  **  Byzantine  Empire,"  and  all  things 
appertaining  thereto,  may  he  safely  neglected 

In  his  History  of  European  Morals  (ii   p.   13)  Mr,  Lecky 

ites :  "  Of  that  Byzantine  Empire  the  universal  verdict  of 

story  is  that  it  constitiitea,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the 

thorouglily  base  and  despicable  form  that  civilisation  has 

5t  assumed/'     I  am  not  sure  what  Mr.  Lecky  means  by  "  the 

liversal  verdict  of  history";  in  recent  years,  certainly,  the 

Dger  Rome  has  found  some  staunch  and  eminent  champions. 

it  I  am  sure  that  the  statement  fairly  represents  the  notions 

eraUy  prevalent  on  the  subject. 

►All  this  shows  that  Bymnthu  is  a  dangerous  word,  when 

13  use^l  in  a  political  sense.      It  is  convenient  and  harmless 

I  talk  about  Byzantine  art  or  even  "  In  vie  hyzantine/*  but  it  is 

idang^ro^s  to  talk  about  a  Byzantine  Empire;  for  if  we  do  so 

I  vit  mn  the  risk  of  provoking  universal  verdicts  of  history.     It 

might  therefore  be  advisable,  even  if  this  were  the  only  ground 

for  doing  so,  to  abandon  the  name  and  ehide  hard  sentences 

Vf  leading   the   accused  forth  under  a  different  appellation. 

But  it  is  not  the  only  or  the  most  important  ground ;  as  we 

have  ah-eady  seen,  the  name  is  improper,  and  it  is  therefore 

not  only  advisable  but  necessary  to  discard  it 

1  have  been  obliged  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  a  matter 
«>f  iiouienclature.  I  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  scope  of 
these  two  volumes,  which,  I  venture  to  hope,  may  have  some 
Yriue  as  a  very  modest  contribution  to  the  study  of  a  period 
^  ^cli  is  too  little  kuowm.  They  cover  the  four  centuries  during 
,  which  the  transition  from  the  ancient  world  to  the  medieval 
world  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place.  ATicient  and  medieval 
m  vague  terms,  but,  whatever  latitude  we  give  them,  we 
QUI  hardly  apply  the  term  medieval  to  the  fourth  century 
or  the  term  ancient  to  the  eighth.  In  the  year  395  A.D.  the 
Empire  was  intact^  but  with  the  fiftli  century  its  dismember- 
Mni  began  J  and  395  A.D.  is  consequently  a  convenient  date 
to  adopt  as  a  starting-point.  I  propose  to  trace  briefly  the 
Imtory  of  its  dismemberment  by  the  Germans,  then  more  fully 
its  lecovery  under  Justinian,  its  decline  after  Justinian,  and  its 
redintegration  in  the  eighth  century ;  making  the  fall  of 
Ijeijc  in  802  a,d.  my  point  of  termination,  because  it  happens 
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to  be  conveniently  close  in  tirae  to  the  foundation  of  the  rival 
Roman  Empire  in  800  A.D.  The  coronation  of  Charles  the 
Great  marks  a  new  departure  in  European  history,  and  it  there- 
fore forms,  as  Arnold  recognised,  a  suitable  end  as  well  as  a 
suitable  beginning.  After  800  there  are  two  Roman  Empires; 
and  the  history  of  the  successors  of  Irene  would  natnrally 
occupy  a  separate  book,  entitled  A  History  of  the  EaMern 
Soman  Empire. 

Tlie  history  of  the  fifth  century  is  better  known,  and  has 
been  more  tlioroughJy  worked  up  than  that  of  its  successors* 
I   have   therefore  treated  it   with  comparative    brevity,  and 
omitted  many  of  the  details,  which  the  reader  may  find  in  the 
works   of  Gibbon   and   Mr.   Hodgkio.     In   fact,  I   originally 
intended  to  treat  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  by  the  fl 
Germans  and  the  fortunes  of  the  houses  of  Theodosius  and 
Leo  I.  as  a  mere  introduction  to  a  history  of  the  subsequent       - 
period.     But  I  was  carried  further  than  I  intended,  and  the  fl 
result  considerably  exceeds  the  limits  of  an  introduction,  while       \ 
it  is  something  less  than  a  co-ordinate  part  of  the  work.     The 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire  by  the  Germans  brings  us  into 
contact  with  the  nations  who  dismembered  it,  and  tempts  a 
writer  to  stray  into   the   domains  which   have   been   so  fully       i 
surveyed  by  Dahn  in  his  Konigc  der  Gemtaneji.     1  have  been  fl 
careful  not  to  yield  to  this  temptation  ;  I  have  avoided  episodes  " 
and  digressions ;  and  have  not  concerned  myself  with  tracing 
the  doubtful  antecedents  of  the  various  nations  who  settled  in 
the  Roman   provinces.     In  fact,  I  have   tried  to  trespass  as 
little  as  possible  on  the  field  occupied  by  Dahn  in  Germany  ^ 
and  by  Mn  Ilodgkin  in  England. 

Ojming  to  the  sixth  century,  my  account  of  the  reconquest  ] 
of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and  Nai^es  is  compressed;  while  I  have 
narrated  fully  the  Persian  wars  on  the  Euphrates  and  in) 
Colchia  As  far  as  1  am  aware,  no  complete  account  of  the 
latter  has  ever  been  published  in  an  English  form,  Gibbon's 
treatment  being  nothing  more  than  a  sketch ;  wliile  as  to  the 
former,  after  the  brilliant  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Hodgkin's 
lialy  mid  her  Livadcrs,  one  cotdd  not  think  of  reuTiting  all 
tile  details.  But,  notwithstanding,  a  critic  may  charge  me 
with  want  of  proportion,  and  ask  why  I  occupy  considerable 
space  with  the  details  of  wars,  which,  even  for  special  historians. 
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bave  been  almost  buried  in  oblivion,  and  at  the  same  time 
jcmtent  myself  with  only  a  general  account  of  the  famous 
Italian  campaigns  of  Belisarius.  My  reply  is  that  I  am  con- 
oemed  with  the  history  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  and  not  with 
le  history  of  Italy  or  of  the  West ;  and  the  events  on  the 
Persian  fi-ontier  were  of  vital  consequence  for  the  very  existence 
(>f  the  Boman  Empire,  while  the  events  in  Italy  were,  for  it,  of 
Sinly  secondary  importance.     Of  course  Italy  was  a  part  of  the 

apire ;  but  it  was  outljdng — its  loss  or  recovery  aftected  the 
%an  Kepublic  (stmnge  to  say !)  in  a  far  less  degree  than 
Dther  losses  or  gains.  And  just  as  the  historian  of  modera 
England  may  leave  the  details  of  Indian  aftaira  to  the  special 
historian  of  India,  so  a  general  historian  of  the  Roman 
Empire  may,  after  the  fifth  century,  leave  the  details  of 
Italian  affairs  to  the  special  historian  of  Italy.  It  seemed  to 
le  that   the   real  waut   of  prnpurtion  would    have   been   to 

>ruduce  at  length  the  Gothica  of  Procopius  and  neglect  his 

On  the  same  principle  I  have  given  a  detailed  narrative  (I 

iere  for  the  first  time)  of  the  somewhat  tedious  wars  in  the 
peninsula  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  described  by 

&phylactus.  Eanke  deplored  the  want  of  an  essay  con- 
eeming  the  invasions  of  Avars  and  Slaves  in  the  reign  of 
Maurice ;  the  learned  and  patient  Hopf  went  hopelessly  astray 
over  the  curious  sentences  of  an  **  Attic  "  euphuist ;  and  these 
facta  induce  me  to  hope  that  some  future  historian,  repeUed 
eijually  by  an  ancient  language  and  an  affected  style,  may 
applftud  a  predecessor  for  having  reproduced  most  of  the 
details  in  bald  Enghsh. 

Tlie  Church  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  State  that 
the  ecclesiastical  elemi^ut  cannot  be  ignored  in  histories  that 
ire  not  ecclesiastical ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  encroach  on 
this  ground  as  little  as  possible.  As  time  went  on,  the  influence 
of  tlie  Greek  Church  became  stronger,  and  consequently,  with 
©flcli  succeeding  century,  church  affairs  claim  a  larger  measure 
of  a  liistorian's  attention.  Hence  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
\vi*rk  the  reader  may  expect  to  find  more  information  on  ecclesi- 
a-ric4il  matters  than  in  the  earlier, 

The  short  chapters  on  life  and  manners  consist  of  jottings, 
which  could  not  be  conveniently  introduced  into  the  nanutive. 
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and  were  too  characteriBtic  to  be  omitted ;  they  do  not  aim  at 
any  standard  of  completenes& 

Both  historians  and  classical  scholars  are  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  transliteration  of  Greek  names.  To  be  thoroughly 
consistent  in  the  "new"  spelling,  one  would  have  to  speak 
not  only  of  AthSnai,  but  of  Ednstantinupolis  and  Bhodos. 
Such  apparitions  on  the  pages  of  a  book  are  intolerable  to  plain 
readers;  and  special  difficulties  arise  in  the  case  of  Boman 
names  of  Greek-speaking  individuals.  I  determined  finally  to 
be  consistently  Boman  rather  than  either  consistently  or  in- 
consistently Greek,  and  use,  except  in  a  few  cases,  the  Latin 
forms,  which,  justified  by  the  custom  of  many  centuries,  are 
more  familiar  to  the  eye.  In  some  obvious  cases,  of  course,  it 
would  be  pedantic  not  to  use  forms  which  are  neither  Greek 
nor  Latin,  such  as  Constantine,  Bhodes,  or  Eome.  I  conifess 
that  I  was  at  first  tempted  to  adopt  the  plausible  compromise 
of  Mr.  Freeman ;  but  an  admirable  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  January  1888,  by  Mr.  R  Y.  Tyrrell,  confirmed  me  in 
the  course  which  I  have  pursued.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
adopted  Mr.  Freeman's  way  of  spelling  Slave  (for  Slav). 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Freeman,  I  am  impelled  to  add  that  his 
brilliant  and  stimulating  essays  first  taught  me  in  all  its  bear- 
ings the  truth  that  the  Boman  Empire  is  the  key  to  European 
history. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  record  my  thanks  to  my  wife,  who 
contributes  a  chapter  on  "Byzantine  Art"  (vol.  ii.  p.  40  sqq.\ 
and  to  Professor  Mahaffy  for  his  assistance  in  revising  the 
proof-sheets  and  for  valuable  suggestions  and  corrections. 

J.  B.  BUBY. 

2Jtth  June  1889, 
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Page  52,  line  27  from  top,  rtad  south-western  course,  and  by  the  Propontis  for 
south-eastern  course. 


„     55,     „   84 

, ,       rtad  Augusteum  again,  w 

ill/07 

'  Augusteum, 

„     57,     „   28 

II          1 

,    Chrysopolis 

,, 

Chalcedon. 

..  160,     „    15 

II          1 

,    Dorystolon 

II 

Dorostylum. 

.,  299,     „   26 

,1          1 

,    Odessus 

II 

Odyssus. 

„  823,  note  1, 

,    duM^ril 

II 

de  M^ril. 

„  860,  line    5 

,1          1 

,    Silverius 

II 

Sylverius. 

>t     »»         »>      9 

'1          1 

1            II 

II 

II 

>»     »>        »>    12 

II          1 

1            II 

II 

i> 

„  886,  note,  line  2,            , 

,    once — 

II 

once, 

,,  895,  line  10  from  top,    , 

,    Theudebert 

II 

Theudibert 

»f     »        »   24 

II          1 

1             II 

II 

II 

,,897,     „     6 

II          1 

1             II 

II 

II 

„     „       »f   15 

II          1 

I             II 

II 

II 

•f     „        i>    19 

II          , 

,             II 

II 

II 

f,     „        II    20 

1,          1 

,    Theudebald 

II 

Theudibald. 

„     „     note  6, 

,     Theudebert 

a 

Theudibert. 

„  412,  line  21 

11          1 

,    nephew 

11 

son. 

„  414,  lines  8-4 

ti          1 

,     Theudebald 

II 

Theudibald 

„     „     line    6 

II          1 

1            )) 

II 

II 

.,  444.     „   18 

II          1 

,    the  Hippis 

11 

Hippis. 

„    445.     ,.     9 

II          1 

,     at  the  Hippis 

II 

at  Hippis. 

„  460.     „     8 

II          1 

,    at  the  Neocnus 

II 

at  Neocnus. 

TABLE  OF  THE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 
AT  THE  BEGINNHfG  OF  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY 


FroTinda 


PREFECTURE  OF  THE  EAST. 
(Praefedus  Praetorio  per  Orientem,) 

DiocESis  1. — Oriens,  under  the  comes  orientU, 
L  Palaestina  Prima, 


„  II.  Phoenicia  Maritima, 

„  III.  Syria  Prinia, 

„  IV.  Cilicia  Prima, 

„  V.  Cyprufl, 

„  VI.  Arabia, 

n  VII.  Ifianria, 

y,  VIII.  Palaestina  Salutaris, 

„  IX.  Palaestina  Secunda, 

„  X.  Phoenicia  Libanesia, 

„  XI.  Enphratesia,  ^_ 

„  XII.  Syria  Salutaris,  — 

„  XIIL  08rhoene, 

„  XIV.  Mesopotamia, 

„  XV.  Cilida  Secunda, 

D100E8I8  2. — ^Aegyptus,  under  the  praefedus  Augustalis, 

Provinda        I.  Libya  Superior,  under  a  praeses, 

„  IL  Libya  Inferior,                               „      praeses, 

„  IIL  Thebais,                                           „      praeses. 

„  IV.  Aegyptus,                                         „      praeses, 

„  V.  Arcadia,                                           „      praeses. 


under  a  consularis. 

,,  consularis, 

„  consularis, 

„  consularis, 

,,  consularis, 

„  comes  rei  militaris, 

,,  praeses, 

„  praeses, 

„  praeses, 

„  praeses. 

„  praeses, 

,,  praeses. 

„  praeses, 

„  praeses. 


ProTinda 


DiocESis  3. — ^Asiana,  under  a  vicarius. 
L  Pampbylia,  _  under  a  consularis. 


IL  Hellespontus, . 


consularis. 
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Provincia 

III.  Lydia, 

under 

a  constUarii. 

n 

IV.  Piddia,  - 

»j 

praeses. 

V 

V.  Lycaonia, 

r» 

praeses. 

n 

VI.  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 

.  » 

praetes. 

>j 

VII.  Phiygia  Salutaris, 

>» 

praeses. 

>» 

VIII.  Lycia^. 

99 

praeses. 

it 

TX.  Caria,- 

M 

praesa. 

») 

X.  Insuiae, 

» 

prcLem. 

>» 

XI.  Asia,! 

DiocESis  4. — Pontica,  tinder 

>l 

proconsuL 

a  vicarius. 

Provincia 

I.  Galatia,    ^ 

under 

a  conmlaris. 

>» 

II.  Bithynia,-- 

99 

consularis. 

)) 

III.  Honorias,  ^ 

w 

praues. 

»» 

IV.  Cappadocia  Prima,  - 

l> 

praeses. 

•> 

V.  Cappadocia  Secunda, 

>» 

praeses. 

»> 

VI.  Pontus  PolemoniacuB,  -- 

99 

praeses. 

» 

VII.  Helenopontus, 

» 

praeses. 

» 

VIII.  Armenia  Prima,— 

» 

praeses. 

>» 

IX.  Armenia  Secunda, 

» 

praeses. 

)) 

X  Galatia  Salutaris,  -- 

)) 

praeses. 

)9 

XI.I  PapMagonia,)  - 

» 

corrector. 

DiocESis  5. — Thracia,  under  a  vicarius. 


Provincia        I.  Europe, 
„  II.  Thracia, 

„  III.  Haemimontus, 

„  IV.  Rhodope, 

„  V.  Moesia  "Secunda, 

VI.  Scythia, 


under  a  cormUaris. 
„       constUaris. 
„       praeses, 
„       pra,eses, 
„       praeses, 
„       praeses. 


i^ 


II 

PREFECTURE  OF  ILLYRICUM. 
(Praefectus  Praetorio  per  lUyricum.) 

DiocESis  1. — Macedonia,  under  a  vicarius. 


Provincia         I.  Achaia,^ 

,,  II.  Macedonia  Prima, 


under  a  proconsul, 
,,        consularis. 


^  Asia  was  not  under  the  control  of 
either  the  vicarius  of  Aaiana  or  the 
praefectus  praetorio  per  orientem ;  but 
this  is  the  most  suitable  place  to  in- 


sert the  province. 

*  Tlie  proconsul  of  Achaia,  like  the 
proconsul  of  Asia,  was  independent  of 
vicar  and  prefect 
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Ppovincia     III.  Creta, 
„  IV.  ThesMlia, 

„  V.  Epinia  Vetu8, 

„  VI.  Epiros  Nova, 

„  VII.  Macedonia  Salutaris,^ 

r 

Diocssis  2.-7-Dacia. 

ProTincia        I.  Dacia  Mediterranea, 

„  II.  Dacia  Ripensis, 

„  III.  Moesia  Prima, 

.,  IV.  Dardania, 

„  V.  Praevalitana, 


under 

a  consularis. 

>» 

praeses. 

j» 

praeses. 

»i 

praeses. 

» 

praeses. 

under 

a  consularis. 

» 

praeses. 

» 

praeses. 

>> 

praeses. 

» 

praeses. 

L^ 


III 


PREFECTURE  OF  ITALY. 
(Pra«/»ctiM  Praetorio  Italiae,) 

DiocEsm  1. — Italia,  under  the  vicarius  Italiae, 


Ppovinc 

ia        I.  Venetia  (et  Histria), 

under 

a  consularis. 

j» 

II.  Aemilia, 

99 

consularis. 

j» 

III.  Liguria,                     ^ 

n 

consularis. 

j» 

IV.  Flaminia  et  Rcenum  Annon- 

arium, 

>» 

consularis. 

»• 

V.  Tuflcia  et  Umbria, 

j» 

consularis. 

99 

VI.  Picenuni  Suburbicarium, 

» 

consularis. 

>> 

VII.  Campania, 

9» 

consularis. 

»> 

VIII.  Sicilia, 

99 

consularis. 

99 

IX.  Apulia  et  Calabria, 

99 

99 

X.  Lucania  et  Bruttii, 

»> 

corrector. 

99 

XI.  Alpes  Cottiae, 

99 

praeses. 

99 

XII.  Raetia  Prima, 

»> 

praeses. 

9» 

XIII.  Raetia  Secunda, 

99 

praeses. 

99 

XIV.  Sanpdum, 

9) 

praeses. 

99 

XV.  Valeria, 

99 

praeses. 

99 

XVL  Sardinia, 

»9 

praeses. 

99 

XVII.  Corsica, 

DlOCEBK  2.— 

99 

praeses. 

-Illyricum. 

Provinda        I.  Pannonia  Secunda, 

under 

a  consularis. 

» 

IL  Savia, 

>i 

corrector. 

^  In  tbe  NctiUia  DifnUatwrnf  part  of  of  New  Epiros,  while  the  other  part  is 

Macedonia  Salutaris  is  in  the  diocese  in  the  diocese  of  Dacia  and  governed 

of  liacedonia  and  subject  to  ihtpra^eses  by  the  praises  of  Praevalitana. 
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Provincia 

III.  Dalmatia, 

under 

a^oeaw. 

)) 

rV.  Pannonik  Prima, 

9) 

frOMM, 

>> 

V.  Noricunl  Mediterraneum, 

»» 

praeses. 

j> 

VI.  Noricum  Bipense, 
(f 

n 

praeses. 

DiocEsis  3. — Africa,  under 

a  vkarivA, 

Provincia 

I.  Byzacinm, 

under 

a  consiUaria, 

n 

II.  Numidia, 

)) 

consuJaris. 

if 

III.  Mauretania  Sitifensis, 

» 

praeses. 

» 

IV.  Mauretania  CaesariensiB, 

j» 

praeses. 

»« 

V.  Tripolis, 

)) 

praeses. 

w 

VI.  Africa,! 

» 

proconsul 

V^ 


IV 

PREFECTURE  OF  GAUL. 
{Fraejedus  Praetorio  GdUiae,) 

DiocESis  1. — Hispania,  under  a  vicwrius. 


Provincia 

I.  Baetica, 

under 

a  consvlaris. 

n 

II.  Lusitania, 

t} 

comularis. 

» 

III.  Gallaecia,                % 

» 

consularis. 

>» 

IV.  Tarraconensis, 

» 

praeses. 

}» 

V.  Carthaginiensisi 

n 

praeses. 

» 

VI.  Tingitana, 

>J 

praeses. 

J) 

Vn.  Influlae  Balearum, 

>» 

praeses. 

DiocESis  2. — Septem  provinciae, 

under  a  viccarius. 

Provincia 

I.  Viennensia, 

under 

a  consularis. 

>» 

II.  Lugdunensis  Prima, 

}} 

consvlaris. 

» 

III.  Germania  Prima, 

» 

consularis. 

)9 

IV.  Germania  Secunda, 

>> 

consularis. 

» 

V.  Belgica  Prima, 

*> 

consularis. 

» 

VI.  Belgica  Secunda, 

» 

consularis. 

)) 

VII.  Alpes  Maritimae, 

)) 

praeses. 

>» 

VIII.  Alpes  Penninae  et  Graiae, 

» 

praeses. 

>> 

IX.  Maxima  Sequanorum, 

>> 

praeses. 

>» 

X.  Aquitania  Prima, 

» 

praeses. 

)> 

XI.  Aquitania  Secunda, 

>> 

praeses. 

)> 

XIL  Novempopuli, 

j> 

praeses. 

^  I  insert  the  province  of  Africa  here 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry  ;  but  the 
proconsul,  like  those  of  Achaia  and 


Asia,  was  independent  of  higher  suV 
imperial  authority. 
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Provincia  XIII.  Narbonenais  Prima,  under  a  jtrae^es. 

„         XIV.  Narbonensis  Secunda,  „       praeses, 

„           XV.  Lugdunensis  Secunda,  „       praeses. 

„         XVL  Lugdunensis  Tertia,  „       praeses, 

„       XVIL  Lugdunensis  Senonia,  „       praeses, 
iv 

DiocESis  3. — Britanniae,  under  a  vicarius, 

Provincia        I.  Maxima  Caesariensis,  under  a  praeses, 

„             II.  Valentia,  „       praeses. 

„           III.  Britannia  Prima,  .,       praeses, 

„            IV.  Britannia  Secunda,  .,       praeses, 

„              V.  Flavia  Caesariensis,  ,,       praeses. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  FROM  THE  ACCESSION 

OF  AECADIUS,  395,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 

JUSTINIAN,  565 


IKDIC- 
^^       TIOK. 

A.M. 

Imperial 

A0CBS8I0XS. 

Events. 

895 

8-9 

5887-8 

Arcadius  and 
Honorios. 

896 

9-10 

5888-9 

Alaric  in  Greece. 

898 

11-12 

5890-1 

Gildo  quelled  in  Africa. 

399 

12-13 

5891-2 

Fall  of  Eutropius. 

400 

13-14 

5892-3 

Revolt  of  Gainas. 

402 

15-1 

5894-5 

Battle  of  PoUentia. 

404 

2-3 

5896-7 

Exile  of  Chrysostoni. 
Invasion  of  Kadagaisos. 

405 

3-4 

5897-8 

406 

4-5 

5898-9 

Vandals,  Suevians,  etc,  enter  Gaul. 

407 

5-6 

5899-900 

Coustantine  proclaimed  Emperor  in 
Britain. 

408 

6-7 

5900-1 

Theodosius  II. 

Death  of  Stilicho.     Alaric  at  Rome, 

409 

7-8 

5901-2 

Vandals,  Suevians,  etc.,  enter  Spain. 
Alaric  again  at  Rome. 

410 

8-9 

5902-3 

Alaric  occupies  Rome.     Death  of 
Alaric. 

411 

9-10 

5903-4 

Constaiitine  the  tyrant  quelled  in 

Gaul. 
Marriage  of  Athaulf  and  Placidia. 

414 

12-13 

5906-7 

415 

13-14 

5907-8 

Death  of  Hypatia  at  Alexandria. 

417 

15-1 

5909-10 

Marriageof  Constantineand  Placidia. 

418 

1-2 

5910-1 

Settlement  of  Visigoths  in  Gaul  by 

treaty. 
Hostilities  with  Persia.    Theodosius 

421 

4-5 

5913-4 

Constantiiis  III. 

II  marries  Athenais  (Eudocia). 

422 

5-6 

5914-5 

Expedition  of  Castinus  against  Van- 
dals in  Spain. 

428 

6-7 

5915-6 

Death  of  Honorius. 

424 

7-8 

5916-7 

John  usurps  the  throne  at  Ravenna. 
John  overthrown. 

425 

8-9 

5917-8 

Valentinian  III. 

429 

12-13 

5921-2 

Vandal^  pass  into  Africa. 

430 

13-14 

5922-3 

' 

Death  of  St  Augustine. 

Note. — The  indiction  and  the  annus  mundi 
(▲.M.)/are  concurrent,  both  beginning  on  1st 
September  and  ending  Slst  August  I  have 
calculated  the  a.m.  on  the  basis  5493,  which 


was  adopted  by  the  chronicler  Theophanes, 
and>  differs  from  the  more  usual  (Roman)  Era 
of  the  Nativity  (5509)  by  sixteen  years. 
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A.M. 

AOCESSIOMB. 

m  1^15 

5923-4 

Third      Ecumenical      Council     at 

Ephesus. 
Civil  war  in  Italy  between  Aetius 

482  1^1 

5924-5 

and  Boniface. 

485    3-4 

6927-8 

Treaty  of  Empire  with  Vandals. 
Publication  of  Codex  Theodoaianiis, 

488     6-7 

5930-1 

489     7-8 

5931-2 

Carthage  taken  by  Vandals. 

441     9-10 

6933-4 

Empire  at  war  with  Vandals,  Huns, 
and  Persians. 

447  15-1 

6939-40 

Peace  of  Anatolius  (with  Huns). 

448     1-2 

5940-1 

Embassy  of  Maximin  to  Attila. 

450    3-4 

6942-3 

Marcian. 

451     4-5 

5943-4 

Battle  of  the  Catalaunian  Field. 
Fourth  Ecumenical  Council  at 
Chalcedon. 

452    ^^ 

5944-5 

A^uileia  stormed  by  Huns.  Attila 
m  northern  Italy. 

453    6-7 

6945-6 

Death  of  Attila.  Death  of  Pulcheria, 
Augusta. 

454    7-S 

5946-7 

Death  of  Aetius, 

455    ^d 

5947-8 

Maximus. 

Gaiseric  invades  Italy  and  spoils 
Rome. 

457  10-ai 

5949-50 

Avitus. 

Leo  I. 

Majorian. 

461  14— T  5 

5953-4 

Severus. 

464    2—3 

5956-7 

Death  of  Aegidius. 

465    S— 4 

5957-8 

Great  fire  at  New  Rome.  Death  of 
Severus. 

467    ^e 

5959-60 

Anthemius. 

468    $—7 

5960-1 

Great  expedition  against  the 
Vandals. 

471    ^— :io 

5963-4 

Execution  of  Asjpar. 

Death    of  Anthemius.      Death  of 

472  10—11 

5964-5 

Olybrius. 

Ricimer. 

473  11—12 

5965-6 

Glycerins. 
LeoIL 

Ostrogoths  attack  the  Empire. 

474  12—13 

5966-7 

Zeno. 

Julins  Nepos. 

475  13—14 

5967-8 

Romnlus  Au^tn- 
las.     Basiliscus. 

Basiliscus  usurps  and  Zeno  flees  to 

Isauria.  Orestes  drives  out  Nepos. 

476  14:-15 

6968-9 

Romulus  Aug.  resigns  and  Odovacar 
rules  in  Italy  as  king. 

477  15-1 

6969-70 

Restoration  of  Zeno.  Death  of 
Gaiseric. 

478     1-2 

5970-1 

Ostrogoths  under  the  two  Theodorics 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  478-481. 

481     4-5 

5973-4 

Death  of  Theodoric,  son  of  Triarius. 

483     6-7 

5975-6 

Henotikon  of  Zeno. 

4841   7-8 

5976-7 

Revolt  of  Illus.  Proclamation  of 
Leontius. 

\489ll2-13 

5981-2 

Theodoric  (the  Amal)  overcomes 
Odovacar. 

1491  14-16 

5983-4 

Anastasius  I. 

1496    4-5 

5988-9 

Chlodwig  subdues  the  Alemanni  at 
Tolbiacum. 
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kAy, 

INDIO- 
TION. 

A.M. 

Imperial 
A0CB88ION8. 

Evsxm. 

499 

7-8 

5991-2 

Bulgarians  invade  Thrace. 

502 

10-11 

5994-5 

Bu^rians  invade  Thrace.  War 
with  Persia. 

503 

11-12 

5995-6 

Amida  taken. 

505 

13-14 

5997-8 

Peace  with  Persia. 

507 

15-1 

5999-6000 

Erection  of  Anastasius'  Long  WalL 
Chlodwig  defeats  Visigoths  at 
Poitiers. 

511 

4-5 

6003-4 

Death  of  Chlodwig. 

514 

7-8 

6006-7 

Revolt  of  Vitalian. 

518 

11-12 

6010-1 

Justin  I. 

526 

4-5 

6018-9 

Death  of  Theodoric  Great  earth- 
quake at  Autioch.  War  with 
Persia. 

527 

5-6 

6019-20 

Justinian  I. 

529 

7-8 

6021-2 

Code  of  Justinian  published.  Schools 
at  Athens  closed. 

530 

8-9 

6022-3 

Battle  of  Daras. 

581 

9-10 

6028-4 

Accession  of  Chosroes  to  the  Persian 
throne. 

532 

10-11 

6024-5 

Nika  sedition.     Peace  with  Persia. 

533 

11-12 

6025-6 

Expedition  against  Vandals.  Digest 
(Pandects)  of  Justinian  published. 

Ostrogothic  war  begins.  Belisarius 
in  Sicily. 

Naples  taken.    Witigis  elected  king 

535 

13-14 

6027-8 

536 

14-15 

6028-9 

of  Goths. 

537 

15-1 

6029-30 

First  siege  of  Rome.  Completion 
and  dedication  of  St.  Sophia. 

538 

1-2 

6030-1 

Siege  of  Ariminum. 

539 

2-3 

6081-2 

Capture  of  Milan,  Faesulae,  and 
Auximum  by  Romans. 

540 

a-4 

6032-3 

Ravenna  taken.  Belisarius*  triumph. 
Ildibad,  king  of  Goths.  Chosroes 
invades  Syria. 

541 

4-5 

6033-4 

Totila  elected  king  of  Goths. 
Chosroes  invades  Colchis.     Beli- 

sarius in  Mesopotamia. 

542 

5-6 

6034-5 

The  Great  Plague.  Chosroes  invades 
Commagene. 

543 

6-7 

6035-6 

The  Roman  armies  invade  Persar- 
menia.  Naples  surrenders  to 
TotUa.    Death  of  St  Benedict 

544 

7-8 

6036-7 

Chosroes  invades  Mesopotamia. 
Sie^      of      Edessa.      Belisarius 

amves  in  Italy. 

545 

8-9 

6037-8 

Peace  for  five  years  with  Persia. 
Totila  lays  siege  to  Rome. 

546 

9-10 

6038-9 

Totila  takes  Rome  (December). 

547 

10-11 

6089-40 

Rome  reoccupied  by  the  Romans. 
Pope  Vigilius  arrives  at  Constan- 

tinople (February). 

548 

11-12 

6040-1 

Death  of  the  Empress  Theodora, 
Totila  retakes  Rome  (third  siege 
of  Rome  during  this  war).    Con- 

spiracy against  Justinian. 
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A.IX. 

TlOlf. 

A.lf. 

Imperial 

AOCESSIOKB. 

Evnns. 

549 

12-13 

6041-2 

Lazic  war  begins. 

550 

13-14 

6042-3 

Death  of  Gennanus  (nephew  of 
Justinian). 

551 

14-15 

6043-4 

Naval  battle  of  Sinigaglia.  Sicily 
lost  by  the  Goths.  Capture  of 
Petra  by  Romans. 

552 

15-1 

6044-6 

Narses  arrives  in  Italy.  Defeat  and 
death  of  Totila. 

553 

1-2 

6045-6 

Fifth  Ecumenical  Council  at  Con- 
stantinople. Teias  defeated  on 
the  Draco.  End  of  Ostrogothic 
war.    Siege  of  Phasis. 

554 

2-3 

6046-7 

Great  earthquake  at  Constantinople. 
Embassy  of  Avars  to  Constantinople. 

557 

5-6 

6049-50 

558 

6-7 

6050-1 

Invasion  of  Huns  under  Zabergan 
(date  doubtful). 

562 

10-11 

6054-5 

Peace  of  fifty  years  with  Persia. 
Verona  and  Brixia  taken  by 
Narses.  Conspiracy  against  Jus- 
tinian.    Invasion  of  Huns. 

565 

13-14 

6067-8 

Death  of  Justinian  (November). 
Death  of  Belisarius  (March). 
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INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTEE   I 

CHEISTIANITY   AND    PAGANISM 

In  the  foTuth  and  fifth  centuries  a.d.  a  great  change  came 
over  the  face  of  Europe;  the  political  order  of  things  was 
broken  up.  This  movement  ushered  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
it  presents  a  noteworthy  parallel  to  that  other  great  European 
movement  which  ushered  out  the  Middle  Ages,  the  movement 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  by  which  the  spiritual 
order  of  things  was  broken  up.  The  atmosphere  of  the  age 
in  which  the  Empire  of  Eome  was  dismembered  was  the 
christian  religion;  the  atmosphere  of  the  age  in  which  the 
Chnrch  of  Eome  was  ruptured  was  the  Eenaissance  of  culture. 
The  formation  of  independent  Teutonic  kingdoms  in  the  earlier 
period  corresponds  to  the  Eeformation  in  the  later ;  in  both 
cases  the  German  spirit  produced  a  mighty  revolution,  and  in 
both  cases  the  result  was  a  compromise  or  division  between 
the  old  and  the  new.  The  Eoman  Empire  lived  on  in  south- 
eastern Europe,  even  as  the  Catholic  Church  lived  on,  confined 
to  a  limited  extent  of  territory ;  and  there  was  a  remarkable 
revival  of  strength,  or  reaction,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
at  Constantinople,  which,  following  out  the  parallel,  we  may 
compare  to  the  Coimter-reformation.  And  this  analogy  is  not 
a  mere  superficial  or  fanciful  resemblance ;  the  same  historical 
principle  is  involved.  Christianity  and  the  Eenaissance 
performed  the  same  functions;  each  meant  the  trans- 
formation of  the  spirit  of  the  European  world,  and  such  a 
transformation  was  a  necessary  precursor  of  the  disintegration 
of  European  unity,  whether  political  or  ecclesiastical  In  the 
strength  of  ancient  ideas  lay  the  strength  of  the  Eoman 
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Empire;  Christianity  was  tlie  solvent  of  tliese  ideas,  and  so 
tUssolved  also  the  political  unity  of  Europe.  In  the  strength^ 
of  medieval  ideas  lay  the  strength  of  the  Roman  Church ;  the 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  solvent  of  medieval  ideas, 
and  therefore  it  dissolved  the  ecdesiastical  unity  of  western 
and  nortliern  Europe, 

For  the  pliilosopher  who  looks  upon  the  march  of  ideaa 
over  the  heads  of  men  the  view  of  histor}'^  is  calm,  unlike  tha^H 
of  the  troubled  %vaters  of  events  below,  in  which  the  mystic^ 
procession  is  often  but  dimly  discerned.  For  liim  the  spirit  of 
old  paganism  departs  before  the  approach  of  Christianity  as 
quietly  as  the  sun  sinks  before  the  sweeping  train  of  night ; 
and  the  dark  glimmerings  of  the  medieval  world  yield  to  the 
approach  of  the  modern  spirit  as  the  stars  "  touched  to  death 
by  diviner  eyes''  pass  away  before  the  rising  sun.  But  to 
the  historian  who  investigates  the  details  of  the  process  a 
spectacle  is  presented  of  contrast,  struggle,  and  confusion ;  and 
its  contemplation  has  a  peculiar  pleasure.  For  Ixjth  the 
great  periods,  of  which  we  have  been  speakings  were  long 
seasons  qf  twUight — the  evening  twilight  and  the  morning 
twih'ght, — during  which  light  and  darkness  mingled,  and^ 
thus  eacli  period  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects,  as  the  end 
of  an  old»  or  as  the*  beginning  of  a  new,  world.  Now  thift^ 
doublesidedness  produces  a  variety  of  contrasts,  winch  lem 
to  the  study  of  such  a  period  a  peculiar  interest,  or  we  mighl 
say  an  aestlietic  pleasure.  We  see  a  number  of  heterogeneoi 
elements  struggling  to  adjust  themselves  into  a  new  order- 
ingredients  of  divers  perfumes  and  colours  turning  swiftly 
roimd  and  blending  in  the  cup  of  the  disturbed  spirit.  The 
graud  contrast  of  the  old  and  the  new  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  stands  out  vividly ;  old  and  new  nations  as  well  aa 
old  and  new  religions  are  brought  face  to  faca  We 
civilised  Greeks  and  Romans,  semi-civilised  or  wholly  civilise< 
Germans,  Germans  uncivilised  but  possessing  potentialities  f 
civilisation,  Huns  and  Alans  totally  beyond  the  pale,  movin* 
to  and  fro  in  contact  with  one  another.  In  the  lives 
individuals  too  we  see  the  multiplicity  of  colours  curiously 
reflected.  St  Helena,  the  mother  of  an  Emperor,  makes  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  since  Hadrian's  time  usually  called 
Aelia  Capit-olina,  and  finds  the  rehcs  of  the  true  cross  with  a 
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jhrill  of  overpoweriug  delight,  somethjug  like  the  delight  that 
felt  by  Kenaissance  scholars  when  an  old  Roman  corpse 
i^disentombed  Or  we  see  Julian,  a  pagan  philosopher,  a 
man  and  an  enlightened  Emperor,  trying  to  dislodge 
Lristianity  from  the  position  it  had  won,  and  yet  unable  to 
j^oiJ  borrowing  hints  from  it  for  liis  own  system ;  just  as 
the  writings  of  his  friend,  the  anti-christian  professor 
{jbanius,  we  occasionally  ilnd  an  imconscious  echo  of  the 
leligion.  While  the  pagan  Neoplatonist  Hypatia  is 
in  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  her  semi-pagan  pupil 
sius  is  a  bishop  at  Cyrene.  At  Athens,  now  a  fossiliBed 
cial  town,  but  still  the  headquarters  of  learning,  paganism 
I  last  stronghold ;  and  even  from  this  camp  of  lieathen- 
ism  the  most  christian  Emperor,  Theodosius  II,  obtains  the 
daughter  of  a  philosopher  as  his  consort,  and  she,  after  her 
eoflfersion  to  Christianity,  writes  religious  poems  composed  of 
scnipB  of  Homeric  lines.  St  Augustine,  the  poet  Sidonius 
aris,  and  the  poet  Nonnus  were,  like  Synesius,  remark- 
Samples  of  persons  who,  bom  and  reared  pagans,  turned 
I  later  life  to  the  new  faith  ;  and  the  writings  of  these  men  ^ 
llustrate  the  contrasts  of  the  age. 
The  christian  Clim^eh  itself,  it  may  be  added,  was  full  of 
fits  jufit  then  ;  for  the  christian  doctrine  had  not  yet 
or  risen,  to  the  monotony  of  a  fonnida.  There  were 
many  open  q^uestions,  even  for  orthodox  Athanasians ; 
was  stiU  room  for  the  play  of  individuality.  It  has 
noticed  how  heterogeneous  in  spirit  were  the  writings 
the  Greek  Church;  we  have  "the  zelotic  dogmatism  of 
Hphanius,  the  poetic  speculation  of  Synesius,  the  philosophy 
jion  of  Aeneas  of  Gaza  and  Nemesius,  the  sobriety  of 
et,  the  mysticism  of  Pseudodionysios."  Basil  and  Gregory 
Naziauzus  had  been  fellow-students  of  the  pagan  Julian 
\  Athens ;  Chrysostom  was  a  pupil  of  Libanius, 

TliUH  the  genend  impressiun  we  receive  is  one  of  contrast,J^- 

it  is  in  the  battle  of  conflicting  elements  that  the  keen-  i         l 

lid   (puclvuess  of  life   consist       But  the    conflict  was)         | 

on,    and    the   quick    life    breathed  in    a    gi'ay,   often 

iiky,  atmosphere,   different   from    the    brightness    that   lit 

tJwee  other  conflicts  in  Athens   during  the  fifth   century 

in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  century  A.D.      There 
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was  a  general  feeling  of  niisfortuue  ;  the  world-sadnesa  pressedlfl 
on  tbe  souls  of  all ;  and  books  were  written  to  account  for  the 
woes  that  had  come  upon  the  human  race.  Nature  too 
seemed  to  have  prepared  a  dark  background  for  the  enactment 
of  the  miseries  involved  in  the  break-up  of  society  and  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians ;  plagues  and  earthquakes  seemed^ 
to  be  signs  of  the  times — like  the  tempest  in  Kmg  Lmrj^ 
a  suitable  setting  for  the  tragedy.  The  pagans  of  course  were 
fain  to  attribute  the  misfortunes  of  the  time  to  the  new 
religion,  and  the  "pale  cast"  of  the  spirit  to  the  victory  ol 
1 1  the  *'  pale  Galilean."  But  in  history  what  men  superficially 
.  connect  as  cause  and  eft'ect  are  really  both  efiects  of  some 
*'  deeper  cause.  The  world  had  grown  gray  independently  of 
Christianity,  and  if  it  had  not  grown  gray,  Christianity  would 
hardly  have  been  possible — wotdd  not  have  hod  much  mean^ 
ing ;  it  met  the  need  of  the  world  at  the  time,  I 

For  there  are  two  ways  iu  whicli  we  may  intuite  the  world 
and  avoid  quarrelling  with  life.     We  can  regard  our  experience 
as  destinj/ — -fortune  and  misfortime  as  alike  determined  for 
by  conditions  beyond  our  control.      It  was  in  this  objectivi 
way   that   tlie  old   Greeks  regarded  their  experience,  and  in 
this  way  they  were  content ;  for  it  never  occurred  to  them  to 
exalt  subjective  wishes  of  their  own  in  opposition  to  the  course 
of   destiny,    and    grieve    because    such  wishes    r^ained    in- 
achievable.  ' 

Otherwise   we  may  feel    our  own    subjective    aims    more? 
keenly,   and    be    unable   to  see  them   sacrificed   without    ex* 
periencing  sorrow  or  even  despair.     In  this   case   we    shall 
need  something  in  their  stead  to  make  us  contented  with  life, 
we   shall    require   a  corisolation.       If  circumstances   render  a 
man's  life  Joyless  and  hopeless,  it  becomes  endurable  for  him 
through  the   belief  tliat   another  existence  awaits   him ;    the 
world   is  thereby  rendered  less  unintelligible,  or   there  is 
hope  of  understanding  it  in  due  time ;  the  heavy  and  wear; 
weight  seems  less  weary  and  heavy  to  bear ;    his   belief  is 
consolation.     The  old  Greeks  needed  no  repentance  and  ni 
•   consolation.      The   centuries    from   Alexander    the    Great 
Marcus  Aurelius  were  the   time   in  which  the   thorns  we 
penetrating.     The  ancient  Greek  spirit  could  indeed  exclaim, 
"  Oh,  how  full  of  briars  is  the  working-day  world  I  *'  but  they 
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only  buTs  thrown  upon  it  in  holiday  foolery,  burs  upon 

coat  tlmt  could  be  shaken  off.     The  spirit  of  the  later 

said,  ''  These  burs  are  in  my  heart/'     When  Anaxagoras 

informed  that  his  son  had  died,  he  said,  "  I  never  sup- 

hiin   to    be    immoilaJ*';    but   a    christian   hermit,  on 

ag  similar  news  in  regard  to  his  father,  rebuked  the 

senger,  '*  Blaspheme   not,   my  father  ia  immortal; '      The 

triatian  had  a  compensation  for  death  which  the  heathen  did 

hot  rei|uira 

^  Christianity  provided  the  needed  consolation.*  But  we 
^kust  apprehend  clearly  the  fiict  that  the  need  had  at  one  time 
^pot  eiiBted,  and  also  the  fact  that  it  had  come  into  existence 
Hb  tbe  regular  course  of  the  spiritual  development  of  man.  We 
are  hereby  reminded  that  if  in  one  resjvect  Christianity  forms  a 
new  start  in  history,  from  another  aspect  it  stands  in  close 
[jistorical  connection  with  the  old  Greek  and  lioman  worlds ; 
philosopliical  doctrines  are  the  logical  end  of  the  ancient 
;  philosophy  and  the  direct  continuation  of  Stoicism  and 
miam.  ^.^^^^ 

Wc  may  then  first  consider   the  comiection  of  the  n^^^ 
with   the  post,   and   its    points  of  resemblance   and) 
fit  with   the  last  form  of  pagan  philosophy;  and  then,' 
wiother  chapter,  glartce  at  the  new  departure  made   byl 
Dhmtianity  and  its  most  obvious  influences  on  society.  v 

The  post-Ai'tstotelian  indi\idualistic  philosophies  of  Zeno, 
Epumrus,  and  the  Sceptics  were  all  characterised  by  the  same 
Their  object  was,  not  to  understand  the  universe,  but 
UVii  for  the  individual  tl\Q  sutmniim  honum ;  the  end  of 
philo8ophy  was  personal,  no  longer  objective.     It  is  from  a 
liiinildf  cause  that  philosojyhcr  and  philosophital  in  colloquinJ 
fEttgJiah  are  used  in  a  degraded  se^ise;   we  talk  of ''bearing 
pita  like  a  philosopher."^     We  may  contrast  the  apathy  of 
Zeno^the  free<:lom  from  affections  which  make  us  depemlent 
oa  ftitemal   things,  with    the  metriopathy  of  Aristotle,  who 
thCTwn  reflected   the  general  spirit  of    the  ancient    Greeka 
Epiamis  placed  the  highest  good  in  a  deep  haven  of  rest,  where 
DO  waves  wash  and  no  sound  is  lieard ;   his  ideal  too  waa 


^  Th*  wiin!   napai^^   hail  for  the 

'        ^         'f  the  emotional 

iiristians  placud 


'  We  find  <i>CKoao^  used  in  this  Sienso 
in  Theopliyiactus  Simocatta ;  e,g,  viii, 
11,  3,  rh  SvtTTiijxyjfJ^*  It  has  also  another 
seuao  in  the  same  author,  operam  florr 
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mainly  negative,  freedom  from  bodily  pain  and  mental  trouble. 
Thase  philosophies  were  over  against  the  vrorld  rather  than 
ftl>ove  it ;  the  note  of  them  was  dissatisfaction  with  life  and 
estmngement  from  the  world.  i 

This  spirit,  which  set  in.  as  old  Greek  life  was  falling  asimdeifl 
increased  and  became  imiversal  xmder  the  cold  hand  of  Iioman 
rule,  which  assorted  well  with  the  cold  Stoic  idea  of  ^vai^, 
nature.  It  has  been  said  that  the  early  Empire,  np  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  centnry  at  least,  was  a  golden  age  of 
felicity,  and  we  may  admit  that  in  some  respects  it  did 
approach  more  than  other  ages  to  the  ideal  of  utilitarians: 
bnt  for  thinkers  it  was  not  an  age  of  felicity  or  brightness, 
heaviness  was  hanging  over  the  spirit  and  canker  was  beginning 
to  gnaw.  The  heavy  cloud  soon  burst,  and  after  the  reign 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Europe  was  a  scene  of  general  misfortune. 

The  philosophical  attitude  of  the  Stoics,  whose  tenets  werel 
more  widely  spread  Ujan  those  of  any  other  school,  could  not 
be  final ;  it  naturally  led  to  an  absolute  pliilosophy.      For  it 
disparaged  the  world  and  isolated  the  soul ;  but  the  world  thi 
dispaniged  was  a  fact  which  had  to  be  explained,  and  reason 
was   constrained    to    complete    its  dialectic   by  advancing 
repose    itself  in   the    Absolute   or  the   One,   just   as   in    thi 
eighteenth    century    tlie    system    of    Kant    necessitated    thi 
absolute  philosophies  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  HegeL 

Or,  to  put  it  fi'om  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  individual'^ 
own  soul  was  not  found  a  sufficiently  strong  refuge.     Son 
stronger  and  surer  resting-place  was  needed,  something  abov^ 
the  world  and  not  over  against  it    And  so  the  spirit  endeavor 
to  grasp  itself  anew.     The  new  idea  was  the  Logos ;  the  ne'v 
world  was  the  kingdom  of   the  Son.     A  need  was  felt    fo 
mediation — for  a  place  or  mansion  as  it  were  for  the  soul  to  " 
near  God.     This  was  the  positive  idea  that  animated  the  age  < 
the  Iioman  Empire  and  tended  to  supersede  Stoicism ;  it 
common  to  the  system  of  Philn,  to  Gnosticism,  to  Christianit 
and  to  Neoplatonism.    And  in  Christiauity,  especially,  approa 
to  God  seemed  a  sort  of  refuge,  and  the  negative  tendency^ 
derived  from  the  apathy  of  the  Stoics  and  the  xmsociabilitj 
of  tlie  Cynics,  to  flee  from  the  environments  of  life,  was  ve 
strong,  and  found  its  expression  in  monastic  ideals. 

Thus  these  philosophies  of  the  Infinite  were  tlie  sphere 
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^Uich  the  Stoic,  Epicurean,  and  Pj^rhonic  systems  naturally  led, 
their  owii  inherent  (iefect  But  we  must  now  turn  to  the 
listoiioal  side  and  see  how  these  late  Greek  thinkers  prepare<l 
the  way  for  the  reception  and  spre^xd  of  Christianity,  It  may 
be  jKvinted  out  in  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place,  Epicureanism 
id  Scepticism  were  atheistic  and  tended  to  discredit  the  popular 
Blie&  in  the  pagan  gods.  In  the  second  place,  Epicureanism  dis- 
Klited  devotion  to  one's  country,  and  so,  by  uprooting  patriotism, 
ade  the  ground  ready  for  the  theory  of  universal  brotherhood, 
the  third  place,  Stoicism,  by  its  positive  pantheistic  theorj' 
i\\  the  sun-ender  of  the  indi^adual  to  the  pulse  of  the  universe, 
[lade  a  step  towards  the  dependence  of  man  on  God's  will  or  the* 
ctrine  of  obedience,  which  is  so  cardinal  in  Christianity. 
ad  in  the  fourth  plac^,  the  Stoic  cosmopolitanism,  combined 
ith  tlie  Stoic  theor}^  of  the  law  of  nature,  supplemented  the 
on-patriotic  sentiments  of  the  Epicureans,  and  thus  anticipated 
ie  christian  embrace  of  all  humanity.  The  fact  that  this 
[>ic  theory  affected  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Eoman 
kwy^era,  and  transformed  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  jm  gentium, 
an  advance  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  same  direc- 


The  resemblance  between  Christianity  and  Stoicism,  which 

in   many  points  so  striking,  is  sometimes  unduly  dwelt  on. 

For  if  the  Stoic  and  the  Epicurean  systems  coiTespond  to  two 

erent  types  of  human  nature,  if  some  men  are  naturally 

loical  and  others  naturally  epicurean,  Christianity  contained 

ents  which  attracted  men  of  both  these  natures;  as  well 

stoical    it  had  an   epicurean  side,  and  the   second  side 

Smdd  not  be  lost  sight  of.  ,^,^ 

For  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  Christianity  was 

weight  it  gave  to  the  tender  affections,  and  one  of  the 

attractive  incidents  in  a  christian  life  was  the  formation 

itual  friendship  or  brotherhood.     Now  friendship  and 

ip  were  regarded  as  most  important  elements  in  life 

Epicureans,  beginning  with  the  founder  of  the  sect,  who 

around  himself  a  friendly  society,  wMle  his  disciples 

i  to  meet  solemnly  every  month,  and  once  a  year  in  com- 

msiDoration  of  liis  birth,  in  a  manner  which  reminds  us  of  the 

apostles    meeting    to    commemorate    their    master. 

sliip  was  a  feature  among   the    Epicureans  as   it  was 
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among  the  Christians,  but  not  so  in  the  system  of  the  indepen- 
dent and  lonely  Stoics.      G- 

And  then  we  may  say  that  the  joint  life  of  brethren  in  a 
monastery,  wliich,  in  the  western  lands  of  the  Empire,  ultimately 
acquired  in  many  cases  a  certain  brightness  and  cheerfulness, 
corresponded  to  the  Epicurean  spirit ;  while  the  solitary  life  of 
liermits  who  fled  from  their  fellows  and  mortified  their  hotiies 
was  derived  from  the  spirit  of  Stoicism,  tinctured  with  oriental 
asceticism,  and  sometimes  degenerating  into  the  life  of  Cynics, 
who  were  a  sdrt  of  caricature  of  the  Stoics, 

A  noteworthy  diflerence  between  the  two  philosophies  was  i 
that  the  Stoics  looked  back,  while  the  Epicureans  looked  for\vani 
The  great  poem  of  Lucretius  is  permeated  with  optimism,  not 
indeed  with  the  optimism  which  Kolds  that  there  is  more 
pleasure  than  pain  in  the  world,  but  with  an  optimistic  belief^ 
in  human  progress.  The  human  race  is  represented  as  progress-  ■ 
ing,  gradually  freeing  itself  from  the  fetters  of  superstition  and 
opening  its  eyes  to  a  clearer  view  of  truth.  The  Stoics,  on  the 
other  hand,  prefer  to  dwell  on  the  glories  and  the  heroes  of 
the  past,  and  care  little  to  look  forward ;  their  pantheism  did 
not  lead  them  to  an  idea  of  progress.  Now  Christianity  involved 
optimism  in  two  ways.  It  not  only  involved  happiness  for  be- 
liefvers  in  another  life;  it  also  involved  the  theory  that  the  course") 
of  history  had  been  one  of  progress,  designed  and  directed  by 
the  Deity,  and  that  the  revelation  of  Christ  had  introduced  »^ 
new  era  of  advance  for  the  world/  just  as  the  teaching  ofj 
Epicurus  was  hailed  by  followers  hke  Lucretius  as  ushering  in  a 
new  age.  It  was  believed  indeed  that  at  any  time  the  end 
of  the  world  might  come,  and  that  a  great  change  might  take 
place  ;  but,  allowing  for  all  differences,  we  cannot  help  perceiving 
that  in  the  idea  of  the  world's  progress  Christianity  approaches 
more  nigh  to  Epicureanism  than  to  Stoicism. 

And,  in  genei*al,  the  heroism  of  the  Stoics,  even  of  the  later 
and  mUder  Stoics,  was  not  a  christian  virtue;  and  man's 
dignity,  which  for  Christians  depended  on  his  having  a  soul, 
was  reduced  by  the  feeling  of  his  abasement  before  God. 
On  the  other  hand.  Christianity  exalted  the  feminine  un-Boman 
side  of  man's  nature,  the  side  that  natnrally  loves  pleasi 

*  This  idea  underlies  8t.  Auffustine's      to  Vdcntiniaii  11,  speaks  of  gndiwll 
d£  citritak  DrL     AmbttMe,  in  his  letter*      prtgtess,  light  oommg  out  of  daxkner- 
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and  shrinks  from  pain  and  feels  quick  sympatliy, — in  fact,  the 

epicurean  side ;  and  tliiis  Mr.  Walter  Patter  makes  Marius,  a 

latuini  Epicurean,  ox  rather  a  refined  Cyrenaic»  turn  l>y  the  force 

of  that  very  nature,  anima  iiaUiralittr  Christiana  in  TerttiUian's 

ran1s»  to  the  new  rehgioii.     This  is  tlie  human,  and  to  most 

aen  attractive,  side  of  Christianity  ^ ;  it  had  another,  an  inhuman, 

hide,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 

ff    After  the  \ictory  of  Cliristianity,  paganism  was  dying  out, 

but  even  in  the  sixth  century  it  wag  not  yet  dead.    Towards  the 

ad  of  the  fourth  century  Gratian  gave  up  the  title  of  Pontifex 

lus  J  the  altar  of  Victory  in  the  Senate  House  at  Rome  was 

'  temoved,  though  Synimachus  and  tlie  senators  made  an  aiTectmg 

appeal  to  spare  it ;  the  Olympic  games  were  abolished,  and  the 

Dracle  of  Apollo  became  silent.     The  effort  of  Julian,  the  last 

of  tlie  benighted  faith,  lured  the  exiled  gods  of  Greece 

for  a   moment    to  their   ancient   habitations.     But  the 

verses — elTrarc  rto  ffaatXfjt  ^afial  iricre  BaiBaXo^  avXd,  etc. — in 

which  the  Hellenic  spirit  uttered  its  latest  breath,  expressed  the 

conBciousness  that  the  old  things  had  passed  away,— the  laurel, 

tie  spring,  and  the  emblems  of  paganism.     **  Tell  the  king, 

earth  has  fallen  the  glorious  dwelling  " — the  words  have  a 

lying  fall ;  and  with  the  song  of  Greece  the  gods  of  Greece  also 

itert  down  the  vast  and  dreary  edges  of  the  world,  which 

ras  no  longer  a  meet  habitation  for  the  deities  of  Olympus. 

Jut  the  schools  at  Athens  still  flourished  in  the  fifth  century, 

ad  the  pagans  who  taught  there — as  Leontius,  Plutarch  the 

[philosopher,  Proclus — were  in  no  danger  of  suffering  the  fate 

pf  Hypatia  at  iilexandria.     They  were  quietistic ;  they  did  not 

Ittempt  to  oppose  the  new  faith,  and  the  government  wisely 

Bft  them  in  peace. 

The  Christiana  themselves  were  not  quite  emancipated  from 
be  charm,  or,  as  some  thought,  the  evil  glamour,  of  classical 
itiquity^      Tlie  pagan  rhetoric,  with  all  its  ornamenta,  was 
not   dispensed   with   by  the   most  learned    christian    divines. 
was  as   dear  to  the  heart  of  Chrysostom  as  to  that  of 


^^  M.  tiyiesUod  da  Mm!  eays  of 

^i.Tdty  :      **Non     sen] emeu t     11 

jKkr  \fk  b&se  ks  deux   gnuida 

dIs  de  rumour  dan^  l^andeu 

dsser-dllcr  de  IVjfir  iirtiftrne 

*  ks  or^eiUeu4H?s  iudilfcr- 


euoe4  du  stoicisme  ;  il  initiait  rHutnati- 
iU  tout  enti^ne  k  cette  vie  de  Vhmo  que 
quelquea  so^es  smieot  seuls  encore 
fioup^nn^.'*  (liA)ductioD  to  Fhire 
et  BUinctJhr,  p.  cf 
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Libaaius,  and  Eusebius,  the  historian  of  Constantine,  suc- 
ceeded by  its  means  in  producing  some  effective  passages* 
Similarly,  Latin  divines  like  Augustine  and  Salvian  did  not 
despise  the  science  of  style.  But  the  art  of  the  ancients  had 
more  than  this  external  influence.  Christians  who  had  really 
a  taste  for  art  were,  by  embracing  the  new  religion,  placed  in  a 
spiritual  difficulty.  The  new  religion  created  a  repugnance  to 
the  old  fabulous  mythology,  as  a  sort  of  emanation  from  Tartarean 
powers,  and  to  tlie  old  pliilosophies  and  modes  of  thought.  There 
were  not  many  like  Synesius  who  could  be  both  a  Platonist  and 
a  Christian.  There  were  not  many  even  like  TertuUian,  who 
would  admit  that  the  best  of  the  ancients  possessed  "  a  soul 
naturally  christian/'  And  yet  in  spite  of  themselves  they  could 
not  put  away  a  hankering  after  the  classical  art  whose  subject- 
matter  was  pagan  myth  and  pagan  history,  now  to  be  replaced 
by  the  truths  of  the  Old  Testament.  St.  Augustine  felt  a 
thrill,  and  deemed  the  thrill  wicked,  at  such  lines  as — 

Infelix  aimulacnim  akpe  ipsius  umbra  Creusae. 

Jerome  could  not  resist  the  fascination  of  Cicero,  One  Gemianus, 
a  friend  of  Cassian,  had  to  confess  witli  many  tears  that  often,  while 
lie  was  engaged  in  prayer,  the  old  heroes  and  heroines  would  pass 
into  Ms  soul,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  ancient  gods  disarrange 
liis  thoughts  of  God.  Such  asceticism  as  this  was  more  common 
in  the  West  than  among  the  Greek-speaking  Christians*  It  may 
be  added  that  pagan  symbols  and  mottoes  were  used  on  christian 
tombs,  and  pagan  ideas  adapted  in  christian  art. 

There  is  a  legend  wliich  made  its  appearance  about  the 
fourth  century,  remarkable  both  in  itself  and  as  having  been 
versified  by  the  Empress  Eudocia,  the  legend  of  Cyprian  and 
Justina.  It  illustrates  the  thanmaturgy  and  the  asceticism  of 
the  age  as  well  as  the  conflict  of  Christianity  and  paganism, 
and  is  also  interesting  as  presenting  iis  with  a  prototype  of 
Faust  Justina  was  a  beautiful  christian  maiden  of  Antiocli, 
Ijasaionately  loved  by  a  pagan  youth  Aglaides,  who,  unable  to 
win  her  atlections  which  were  given  to  Christ,  determined  to 
move  Acheron.  For  this  purpose  he  engaged  the  services  of 
Cyprian,  a  powerful  magician,  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  and  in  the  magic  of  the  Chaldeans.  But  the  demons 
of  temptation  that  the  wizard's  art  raised  against  Justina  were 
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Irepiilsed  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Whereupon  Cyprian,  moved 
[by  the  firmness  and  power  of  her  faith,  became  enamoured  of 
r,  abjured  his  magic  arts,  and  was  baptized  a  Christian.  Both 
be  and  Justina  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of 
[  Diocletian,  The  vanity  of  all  his  arts  and  lore  is  described  by 
Cyprian  in  a  manner  which  reminds  us  of  the  opening  lines 
of  Faust s  soliloquy  in  Goethes  drama.  Pagan  learning  is 
aaeociatetl  with  magic  and  powers  of  evil,  and  opposed  to  the 
l^ht  of  Christianity.  Another  point  in  the  contrast  is  the  con- 
ception of  a  purified  spiritual  love  opposed  to  the  love  of  the 
carnal  man  which  enlists  the  powers  of  darkness. 

Kegarding  the  dealings  of  holy  men  with  demons,  a  curious 

tale  is  told  of  St  Macarius  of  Alexandria.     He  conceived  the 

idea  of  visiting  the  garden  and  sepulchre  {klpotaphion)  of  Jannes 

.and  Jambros.  magicians  who  bad  lived  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh, 

[that  he  might  meet  and  make  inquiries  of  the  demons  who  had 

hieen  lodged   there   by  the  art  of  the  magicians.     They  had 

[planted  the  garden  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  and  surrounded  it 

[with  a  wall  of  square  stones ;  they  had  built  a  tomb  in  it, 

rherein  they  placed  rich  treasure  of  gold,  and  had  dug  a  great 

iwell — in    hopes  that    after    death   they  might    luxuriate    in 

lliis  paradise.     ^lacarius  made  his  way,  like  a  mariner  at  sea, 

Iby  the  guidance  of  the  stars,  and  as  he  traversed  the  desert  he 

ituek  reeds  in  the  ground  at  certain  intervals  to  mark  the  way 

tioine.     For  nine  days  he  crossed  the  desert,  and  as  it  was  night 

he  reached  the  garden,  he  lay  down  and  slept.     But 

bile  the  '*  wild  demon  "  collected  all  the  reeds,  and  when 

lit  awoke  he  found  them  lying  in  a  bundle  at  his  head. 

lie  approached  the  garden  seventy  demons  met  him,  shouting 

gesticulating,  leaping,  and  gnashing  \rith  their  teeth  :  flying 

crows    in  his    face  they  asked  him,  "What  want    you, 

acarius  ?  why  have  you  come  to  us  ?  **     He  replied  that  he 

aerely  wished  to  see  the  garden  and  would  leave  it  when  he 

seen  it ;  whereupon  the  demons  vanished.      In  the  garden 

was  little  to  see ;  a  bronze  cask  hung  in  the  well  by  an  iron 

worn  by  time,  and  a  few  Avy  pomegranates.     Having 

Sed  his  curiosity,  Macarius  returned  to  his  cell.  * 

As  there  were  two  sides  to  the  old  Greek  religion — ^the 

Hdiculous  side  wliieh  Lucian  brought  out  so  humorously,  and 

P4llii4itifl,  *UTQplaL  AawianJ,  ed.  MeurBius,  1616,  p,  44  sqq. 
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the  ideal  but  human  side  which  made  it  lovely — there  were 
two  sides  also  to  the  christian  religioiL  There  was  the  ugly, 
inhuman  side,  from  which  the  humanism  of  t!ie  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  century  revolted,  manifested  in  extreme  and  grotes(iue 
asceticism,  a  sort  of  war  with  the  instincts  of  humanity ;  and 
.there  was  the  consolatory  side,  the  hopes  which  it  oflered  to 
Wankind,  at  that  time  almost  weary  of  living.  But  in  spite  of 
the  dismalness,  as  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  time,  when  men  even  looked  forward  to  a  very 
speedy  end  of  a  universe  which  seemed  a  theatre  of  misery* 
we  can  see  traces  of  cheerfulness  and  traits  of  human  feeling  in 
the  Church,  which  had  now  outgrown  the  hopefid  freshness 
that  gave  it  such  a  charm  in  the  first  and  second  centuries. 
Christian  women  with  gracious  faces  move  before  us,  Oljnnpifts, 
Melania,  Eudocia,  though  a  lighter  atmosphere  seems  to  linger 
round  the  pagan  ladies,  Hypatia,  Asclepigeneia,  and  Athenais. 
It  might  be  asked,  was  no  middle  course  open?  could  not 
the  attractions  of  paganism^  be  combined  w4th  the  attractions  of 
Christianity,  and  a  new  theory  of  life,  combining  the  requisite 
consolation  with  the  antique  grace,  be  constructed?  Neoplatonism 
might  seem  at  first  something  of  this  kind*  With  a  theology 
generically  similar  to  the  christian  theology,  it  taught  a  high 
ideal  of  ethics,  the  practiciil  aim  being  to  purify  the  soul  horn 
the  thraldom  of  matter  by  an  ascending  series  of  cleansing  pro- 
cesses, so  that  it  might  finally,  by  a  sort  of  Iiciiosis  or  at-one-ment, 
become  conscious  of  the  Absolute.  But  it  is  clear  that  Keopla ton- 
ism  involved  the  same  essential  opposition  which  was  involved 
in  Christianity,  the  opposition  of  soul  and  body,  and  therefore 
must  logically  lead  to  the  same  cast  of  inhumanity,  tinctured 
with  cynicism.  Theoretically,  indeed,  soul  and  body  were  two 
terms  in  a  descending  series,  but  practically  they  were  opposed. 
And  so,  although  the  new  philosophers,  who  studied  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  and  Aristotle  and  old  Orphic  mysteries,  might  in- 
vest their  doctrine  with  an  antique  borrowed  charm,  they  were 
really  as  much  children  of  the  gray  time  they  lived  in  as  the 
~  hristians.  But  they  were  recognised  opponents ;  m  such  a 
dt  Augustine  speaks  of  Plotinus  and  Porjjhyrius,  and  the 
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massacre  of  Hypatia  at  Alexandria  was  a  manifestation  of  tlie 
antagonism. 

Proclns,  the  last  original  Greek  philosopher,  lived  at  Athens 
onghout  Jlifi^iigie^ter  part  of  the  fifth  century  (410-485). 

'  Bom  in  Lycia,  he  was  dedicated  by  his  parents  to  Apollo,  for 
it  behoved  (as  we  are  told  by  his  biographer  Marinus,  whose 

I  work  is  fuU  of  interesting  incidents  and  traits)  that  one  who 

^was  to  lead  all  sciences  should  be  reared  and  educated  under 
the  god  who  leads  the  Muses.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Alex- 
andria and  philosophy  at  Athens,  where,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  old  philosopher  Plutarchus  and  his  daughter  Asclepigeneia, 
lie  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Platonism,     We  must 

[glance  at  the  system  of  Proclus,  the  last  term  in  the  history 
or  chain  of  Greek  philosophy.  In  a  general  history  we  cannot 
go  into  its  difficult  details*  but  we  must  take  note  of  its 
leading  features ;  for  a  historian  of  any  particular  state  of  the 

I  world  is  concerned  with  the  way  in  which  ir  thinker  placed 

'  therein  approaches  metaphysical  problems.  It  might  even  be 
said  that  we  must  go  to  the  phUosophers,  as  to  mystics,  in 

I  order  to  understand  the  real  forces  that  underU^  the  history  of 
time,  and  determine  even  events  like  a  war  or  a  revolution. 

^The  men  who  act  in  history,  the  men  who  '*  make  history/' 
hare  only  to  do  with  this  treasure,  or  this  kingdom,  or  this 
woman  ^ ;  the  philosopher  has  not  to  do  witb  this  and  that,  but 
has  to  become  a  witness  of  the  processes  of  the  spirit  in  which 
this  and  that  are  nothing  more  than  this  and  that.  So  in 
reading  a  philosophy  we  are  getting  at  the  secret  of  the  age, 
and  learning  the  manner  in  which  the  spirit  contemplated 
itself  at  the  time, 

Proclus    understood    Plato   more    thorouglily  and  worked 

Lmore  in  his  spirit  than  his  gi-eat  predecessor  P|otinus,  on  whom 
^tnade  a  marked  advance  in  many  respects*  If  Plotinus  is 
Schelling  of  Neoplatonism,  Proclus  is  its  HegeL  There 
I  was  an  unreduced  surd  in  Plotinus  and  a  certain  cloudiness  in 

I  his  system,  a  sediment  as  it  wei'e  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup 

*  which  clouded  the  liquid  to  a  certain  degree.  The  sediment 
dis}ipi)ears  in  Proclus,  the  wine  is  strained  and  clarified ;  he 

J  presents  us  with  a  thoroughly  articulated  system,  that  bears  a 

'  distinct  resemblance  in  its  method  to  HegeVs  Logic. 

»  SiC  Hegel,  Wcrke,  xv.  p.  96, 
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Pmclus,  like  Plotinus,  started  with  the  One  or  the  Ab- 
solute, that  which  cannot  be  called  Being,  for  it  is  beyond 
Being,  and  cannot  be  called  intelligent,  fur  intelligence  is  too 
low  a  category  to  assert  of  it  It  is  the  source  of  all  things, 
and  yet  it  would  be  improper  to  assert  cause  of  it;  it  is 
a  cause  and  yet  not  cause,  avainw  atnov.  Now  from  the 
One,  according  to  Plotinus,  emanates  an  image  which,  through 
and  in  the  act  of  turning  towards  the  One  from  which  it 
emanates,  is  Nous  or  Thought,  This  is  the  point  at  which 
Proclus  makes  a  new  departure.  The  immediate  procession  of 
the  Nous  from  the  One  rests  on  a  confusion,  a  middle  term  is 
required,  and  Proclus  interposed  the  hcnads  between  them — 
a  plurality  of  ones,  whereby  alone  there  can  be  participation 
in  the  One.  The  doctrine  of  the  henads  is  tlie  philosophical 
analogue  of  the  famous  filioqm  clause  in  the  Latin  creed ;  as 
the  holy  Spirit  proceeds  not  from  the  Father  alone,  but  from 
the  Father  and  Son,  so  the  Nous  or  Spirit  proceeds  not  from 
the  One  directly,  but  from  the  One  and  the  company  of  henads. 
The  henads  he  terms  Gods.  Next  to  them,  and  third  in  the 
descending  line,  comes  the  sphere  of  Nous,  differentiated  into 
numerous  categories  arranged  in  triads.  It  is  this  triadic 
arrangement,  of  which  we  find  the  origin  in  Hato,  that  reminds 
us  of  the  Hegelian  system.  From  the  intellectual  world  eman* 
ates  the  fourth  term.  Soul ;  and  here  he  repeats  his  triple 
division,  assuming  three  kinds  of  souls,  divine,  human,  and 
demonic.     Fifth  and  lajgt  in  the  scale  comes  Matter.^ 

This  process  of  development  is  one  of  descent  from  higher 
to  lower.  Tliere  is  a  reverse  process,  the  epistrophe  or  turning 
back ;  and  this  process  is  performed  by  the  soul,  when  in  the 
study  of  philosophy  it  turns  to  the  intellect  from  which  it 
came  forth,  and  in  whose  nature  it  shares.  Thus  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  "  musical  '*  or  cultured  soul  to  retrace  the  world-process 
in  which  it  is  involved. 

In  the  hjTnns  of  Proclus,  wliich  he  wrote  under  the  inspir- 
ation of  older  Orphic  hyiuns,  and  in  which  he  celebrated  all 
kinds  of  strange  deities — for  he  used  to  say  that  a  philosopher 
should  not  confine  himself  to  the  religious  ideas  of  one  people, 
but  be  "  a  hierophant  of  the  world,"- — he  emits  some  of  that 
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myBtic  emotion  with  wbicli  the  philosophical  writings  of  Plotinus 
aie  suflFoaed^  but  of  which  we  can  find  little  in  his  own  severe 
treatises.  For  Pkitinus,  like  Empedocles  or  Spinoza,  often  seems 
in  a  sort  of  divine  intoxication,  and  the  severity  which  attends 
undisturbed  contemplation  was  lighted  up,  shall  we  say,  or 
shadowed,  by  his  enthusiasm  as  a  combatant  against  the  new 
religion.  In  his  time,  before  Christisuiity  attained  its  dominant 
position,  no  thinker  with  native  enthusiasm  could  fail  to  be 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  contending  theories  of  the  world. 
But  in  the  fifth  century  the  only  thing  left  for  non-christian 
philosophers  was  quietiam.  Out  of  the  world,  "  a  solitary 
worker  in  the  vast  loneliness  of  the  Absolute/*  Proclus  was 
able  to  develop  the  timeless  and  spaceless  triads,  and  study  the 
works  of  Plato  with  a  leisure  and  severity  that  Tiotinus  could 
hardly  realise.  Most  of  his  works  assume  the  modest  form  of 
commentai-ies  on  Plato. 

The  practical  end  of  the  Keoplatonists  was,  like  that  of  tlie 

ics,   ataraxia,  freedom   from   disturbance;    and    this  they 

:)Ught  was  obtained  by  contemplation,  herein  agreeing  with 

!ie   Aristotelian  ideal   of    the  "  theoretic    life/*      Thus   they 

Tered  from  both  Stoics  and  Christians,     For  the  Stoic  and 

lie  Christian,  theorising — the  study  of  pure  metaphysics — is 

Btlualde  only  as  a  means  to  right  conduct,  a  sort  of  canonic 

JT  etlncs ;  but  for  the  Neoplatoeist  the  practice  of  tlie  etliical 

%'irtues  is  subsidiary  to  the  contemplation  of  the  metaphysical 

troth  which  is  the  end.     And  thus,  although  it  had  an  atmo- 

pbere  of  religion  about  it,  Neoplatonism  was  and  could  be 

tictly  no  more  and  no  less  than  a  philosophy.     Stoicism  had 

erhaps  a  larger  number  of  the  elements  of  a  religion,  and 

&t  it  too  was  only  for  the  sage* 

There  is  a  certain  contrast  and  there  is  also  a  certain  analogy 

the  course  of  development  of  Christianity  and  that  of 

pUtonism.   As  Christians  had  been  divided  into  Athanasians 

ftud  Arians*  so  Neoplatonism  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  asunder 

into  two   divergent    schools.       There   were   the   soberer    and 

tmer  followers  of  Plotinus,  among  whom  Hypatia  may  be  men- 

tioned,  and  there  were  the  wilder  mystical  specidators  like 

lamWichus  and  the  writer  on  Egyptian  Mysteries.     Thus  the 

divei);ei\cy  from  orthodox  Neoplatonism  was  into  the  realm  of 

tbe  imagination  ;  the  divergency  from  orthodox  Christianity  was 
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into  the  realm  of  the  understaDding.  Among  the  new  Platonists  ^ 
there  were  no  rationalists  like  the  Arians ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  men  of  a  cold  logical  temper,  on  whose  faith  the 
creed  of  Nicaea  laid  too  heavy  a  burden,  were  more  inclined  to 
embrace  the  modified  form  of  Christianity  than  any  form  of 
the  new  pagan  plulosopliy. 

Again,  the  minute  determination  of  the  nature  of  Christ  in 
the  fifth  century,  through  the  Nestori^i  and  Eutychian  con- 
troversies, was  almost*  the  last  period  in  the  development  of 
christian  doctrine,  just  as  the  minute  determination  of  the 
higher  categories  by  Proclus  was  the  final  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Neoplatonic  thought.  The  first  great  inspiration, 
which  in  its  ardour  could  not  tolerate,  or  rather  did  not  think 
of,  precise  analysis  of  ideas,  had  passed  away,  and  men  were 
able  to  reason  things  out  more  calmly  and  realise  the  subtler 
difficulties. 

Wlmt,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  historical  result  for  man- 
kind of  the  new  philosophy  and  the  new  religion  ?  The 
presence  of  the  Infinite,  whether  to  an  individual  or  a  race, 
i^  bought  at  a  great  cost.  Humanity  seeks  a  deliverer ;  it 
obtains  a  deliverer  and  a  tyrant.  For  the  Infinite,  having 
freed  the  human  mind  from  the  bonds  of  the  finite,  enslaves 
it  mito  itself,  like  a  true  tyrant ;  we  may  say,  and  the  paradox 
is  only  apparent,  that  the  human  mind  was  cabined  by  the 
Infinite,  Thought  was  rendered  sterile  and  unproductive  for^ 
centuries  under  the  withering  pressure  of  an  omnipresent 
and  monotonous  idea.  But  through  this  sclva  osaira  lay 
the  path  from  ancient  to  modern  civilisation,  and  few  will 
be  disposed  to  assert  with  Eousseau  and  Gibbon  that  the  cost 
was  greater  than  the  gain. 
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CHAPTEE   II 

INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  ON  SOCIETY 

Having  seen  how  closely  Christianity  was  connected  with  the 
past  ages  of  civilised  Europe,  whose  beliefe  it  superseded,  we 
must  glance  at  its  other  historical  aspect,  in  which  it  appears 

(as  a  new  departure.  It  has  been  said  that  the  function  of  the 
German  nations  was  to  be  the  bearers  of  Christianity.  The 
growth  of  the  new  religion  was  indeed  contemporary  with  the 
spread  of  the  new  races  in  the  Empire,  but  at  this  time 
in  the  external  events  of  history,  so  far  from  being  closely 
attached  to  the  Germans,  Christianity  is  identified  with  the 
Boman  Empire.  It  is  long  afterwards  that  we  see  the  mission 
fulfilled.  The  connection  rests  on  a  psychological  basis ;  the 
Greiman  character  was  essentially  subjectiva  The  Teutons 
were  gifted  with  that  susceptibility  which  we  call  heart,  and 
it  was  to  the  needs  of  the  heart  that  Christianity  possessed 
endless  potentialities  of  adaptation.  From  the  very  first 
Grennan  princesses  often  embraced  Christianity  and  adorned  it, 
but  it  required  many  centuries  for  those  nations  to  be  regener- 
ated by  its  influence.  Yet  even  in  the  exclamation  of  the  rude 
barbarian  Chlodwig,  when  he  heard  the  story  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion, *If  I  had  been  there  with  my  Franks,  I  would  have 
revenged  his  injuries !"  we  feel  the  presence  of  this  heart,  in 
its  wild  state,  which  Christianity  was  destined  to  tame.  To 
an  old  Boman,  like  Aurelian  or  Constantine,  such  an  exclama- 
tion would  have  been  impossibla  Christianity  and  Teutonism 
were  both  solvents  of  the  ancient  world,  and  as  the  German 
nations  became  afterwards  entirely  christian,  we  see  that  they 
were  historically  adapted  to  one  another. 

VOL.  I  c 
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This  aspect  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the    fntur 
baa  brought  us  to  consider  it  as  a  religion  rather  than  as  al 
theology,  in  which  light  its  connection  with  the  past  naturallyl 
exhibited  it     As  a  religion  it  was  a  complete  novelty,  and! 
was  bound  to  displace  Stoicism  and  Neoplatonism.     StoicLsnij 
was  indeed  practical,  but  it  could  only  be  accepted  by  a  man} 
of  more  than  average  intellect,  while  Christianity  descended  toj 
the  dull  and  the  uneducated,   '  Stoicism  aimed  at  stifling  the 
emotions  and  repressing  the  affections ;  Christianity  cherished 
the  amiable  affections,  and  was  particularly  suited  to  be  under- 
stood and  embraced  by  women  and  children  who,  according  to 
Aristotle,  are  creatures  of  passion,  as  opposed  to  men  who  are 
capable  of  living  by  reason.     We  must  now  point  out  some  of 
the  leading  changes  which  Christianity  produced  in  society, 
having  first  considered  why  Roman  society  adopted  it. 

What    induced    the   civilised   world    to    be   converted 
Christianity  is  a  question  that  natumlly  suggests  itselt     MrJ 
Lecky  tells  us  that  it  was  not  from  conviction  after  caref 
sifting  of  evidence  that  men  believed  it ;  it  was  rather  becan 
they  wanted  to  believe  something,  and  Christianity  was  the 
they  found.     It  was  consoling ;  it  had  an  oriental  flavour,  an 
yet  was  not  wrapped  in  such  an  envelope  of  mystic  theosophj 
as  to  preclude  it  from  acceptance  by  European  minds.     But  it 
was,  above  all,  I  think,  the  cheerful  virtue  of  the  christian  hm^ 
tliat  exercised  a  fascination  on  the  cultured,  and  a  passage  ie 
the  Confijisunis  of  Augustine  seems  worthy  of  special  remark**^ 
Having  stated  that  the  christian  life  attracted  him,  he  says  i- 

*'Apenebatur  enira  ab  ea  parte  qua  intenderam  faciem  et 
quo  transire  trepidabam,  casta  dignitas  continentiae,  st:rciui 
mn   dissolute  kilariSj    honeste    blandiens    ut    venirem    neque 
<1'  '  ridens  ad  me  suscipieudum  et  amplectendunLr" 

-    !  ^  gregibus  bonorimi  exemplomnL** 

"  In  the  direction  where  I  had  set  my  face,  and  whither  KZ 
1  -  to  cross  over,  there  was  exposed  to  my  view  ^^ 

tt/j  i^iiiiied  temper  of  self-restraint,  serene  and  cheer^^, 

ful  but  never  dissolute,  honourably  enticing  me  to  come  witbotm.  ^ 
hesitation,  and  holding  out  to  embrace  and  receive  mo  affect.  - 
tionate  hands,  full  nf  good  examples/'^ 


«  viu,  11. 
j*  it  might  H(S3m   tbAt  the  Roman 


Kmpire  miglit  have  attaiDed  of  itM^^l 
to  this  gentleness  of  tnannci^  ts         f 
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But  beside  this  ideal  of  a  calm  and  cheerful  social  life 
bere  was  the  ideal  of  the  ascetic  and  unsocial  life  of  the  hermit, 
foich  exercised  a  sort  of  maddening  fascination  over  countless 
of  high  faculties.  Tlie  object  of  the  hermit  was  to  free 
Imself  from  temptations  to  sensuality^;  and  thus  the  men 
tio  embraced  such  a  life  were  probably,  in  moat  cases,  men 
strongly-developed  physical  passions,  seized  with  a  profound 
t^iiviction  of  the  deadliness  of  impurity,  They  were  therefore 
netally  men  of  robust  frame,  and  this  may  explain  how  they 
Id  live  so  long  under  privations  and  endurances  which  seem 
icient  to  bring  the  life  of  an  ordinary  man  to  a  speedy  end, 
ra^je  for  the  spiritual  life,  far  from  the  world,  seized  on 
tfli^iduals  of  all  classes.  In  the  sixth  century  an  Ethiopian 
ag,  Elesbaa,  abdicated  his  throne  to  retire  to  fast  and  pray 
^e  deaext,  where  he  lived  as  a  saint  of  no  ordinary  sanctity 
ower.  In  tlie  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  a  beautiful 
"g  man,  who  attained  to  the  highest  political  offices,  sud- 
aly  bade  good-bye  to  his  famOy  and  departed  to  Mount 
Sinai,  stricken  with  a  passion  for  the  desert.  But  we  need 
\\  ■■^.  here  the  countless  disciples  of  St.  Antony  and 

13^;  they  meet  us  at  every  page  of  history. 
In  the  same  way  among  women  the  horror  of  unchastity 
^desecration  of  the  body,  the  temple  of  the  soul — which 
i  taken  possession  of  the  age  with  a  sort  of  morbid  excess, 
[M  to  vows   of  perpetual  \drginity,  and  even  children  were 
'  dedicated  in  their  infancy  with  a   cruel  kindness  to  a  life  of 
Uioimsticism.^     When  we  regard  the  ellects  of  these  habits,  we 
tAmv^,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  great  value  set  by  the 
Uimapliant  Church  on  the  unmarried  life  must  have  conduced 
lA  depopulation ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  refusal  of 
the  most  spiritually -minded  in  the  community  to  assist  in 


I  m  civilisation  nud  enjoyed  a 
kmK  |win» ;  and  it  did  tend  in  that 
•Hi^jnn.  (w  wt*  (*an  F****  by  the  inihl 
!,      But,  as 
tlLr*!e  greoit 
kuii  Jiurii  ;i  iiMKiriiry  {History  of 
\HmiU,  i.  287)— (1)  the  iiii- 
•v-<(rm    itself — tlic   crnelty   of 
TO]  I  .ped  aa  gmla  ;  (2)  the 

a*  ^n- ;  (3)  the oontinu- 

iB  il  showa. 

'J    how    certain 


monks  of  rulcstino  snocoeded  »o  well 
in  their  endeavours  to  mortify  the  flesh 
that  they  became  iincon^^cious  of  Ujc 
diffcreucea  of  the  aexea  {HUL  Eec.  L 
21). 

^  The  coenobitic  monks  who  lived 
together  iu  cells  in  the  desert  were 
practically  hennita. 

^  I  do  not  nroi>ose  to  illtistrate  at 
length  tlu9  fiubject,  of  which  long  ac- 
couuta  and  numerous  anecdotes  may  be 
found  in  any  eccleaiaatical  liistory. 
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reproduction  must  have   contributed  to  a  decnease  in  really 
spiiitually-minded  pereons,  on  the  principle  of  heredity.     If 
the  best  refuse  to  have  children,  tlie  race  must  decline.      It 
would  be  an  error,  of  course,  to  insist  too  much  on  the  distant 
efiects  of  celibacy,  but  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  these  were 
ita  natural  tendencies.    When  Jerome  remarked  that  in  one 
set  marriage  was  laudable,  because  it  brought  virgins  into 
ie  world,  he  did  not  see  that  the  observation  was  really  a 
^tort  upon  his  ovvn  position. 
This  unsocial  passion  invaded  family  life,  and  must  have^ 
caused  a  considerable  amount  of  suffering.     Among  the  most! 
thetic  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  growth  of  Christianity 
ire   those   of  the  great  gulf   fixed  between  husbands  and 
Ives  by  the  conversion  of  the  latter.     And  after  ChristianitjJI 
l*ad  prevailed,   parents  of  average   notions  have  been    oftei^^ 
led  with  despair  when  a  divine  longing  for  the  lonely  life    . 
me  upon  their  children. 
Tlie    position    of   women    was    considerably    changed    by 
Christianity.     Their  possession   of   immortal   souls  equalised 
them  with  the  other  sex,  and  an  emancipation  began, 
has  since  indeed  progressed  but  slowly,  by  the  recognition 
they  had  functions  beyond  those  of  tnatemity  and  housewife: 
In  fact,  those  Cbristians  w^ho  did  not  approve  unreserv^edly 
celibacy  considered  that  the  chief  end  of  marriage  was  n< 
pnidufStion  of  children,  but  rather  to  be  a  type  of  the  priraiti 
union  of  Ijunian  society.^     Tbis  theory  set  women  and  men 
equal  footing.     St.  Chrysostom  expressed  himself  strong^; 
this  subject     In  a  letter  to  a  Koman  lady  he  said  thi 
nature  had  assigned  domestic  duties  to  women  and  extems 
duties  to  men,  but  that  the  christian  life  extended  woman' 
sphere,  and  gave  her  a  part  to  play  in  the  struggles  of 
urch*'     This  part  was  that  of  the  consoler  and  "  ministeri 
igeL"     And  tbus,  to  use  a  cant  phrase  of  the  present  da; 
man  was  admitted   to  have  a  "  mission."     01}Tnpias, 
lend  of  Chrysostom,  was  a  lady  of  the  new  type. 
As    in    the   present   day,   the   admiration   of   enthusi 
en  for  saints  and  priests  was  nuboinided.     Jerome  hi 
spiritual  circle  of  women  about  him  in  Old  Rome,  and  Chrjr-l! 


\    La,    civilisatimi   au 
\im  ii.  p,  SI. 


*  Tertullinn   \yrote   n  htn 
dutiea  of  a  chrktmu  wotuiuu 
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sostom  was  the  ceatre  of  simOar  attentions  from  ladies  in 
New  Bome.  The  name  aurismlpim,  or  ear-picker,  was  given 
to  a  ]>ri66t  who  was  noted  for  his  successes  in  making  such 
spiritual  conquests.  The  new  view  of  women's  position  must 
hnve  tended  to  make  them  more  independent,  just  as  does  nowa- 
days the  spread  of  more  liberal  theories  on  women's  education  ; 
and  old-fasliioned  people  probably  looked  with  horror  on  the 
life  of  deaconesses  as  implying  an  immodest  surrender  of  female 
retirement  That  many  of  these  religious  sisters  did  become 
rerdly  "fast"  in  dress  and  behaviour  we  kuow  from  the^ 
letters  of  Chrysostom, 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  changes  introduced  by 
Christianity  into  the  conduct  of  life  was  the  idea  that  human 
life  as  Buch  was  sacred;  an  idea  distinctly  opposed  to  the 
actual  practice  of  the  pagans,  if  not  quite  novel  to  them.  Tliis 
idea,  in  the  first  place,  altered  the  attitude  to  the  gladiatorial 
shows,  and  although  they  were  not  immediately  abolished  on 
the  triumph  of  Christianity,  they  became  gradually  discredited 
and  were  put  down  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  As 
Ihede  omnsements  were  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  refin- 
ing and  softening  influences  of  Roman  advanced  civilisation, 
we  can  hardly  rate  too  highly  the  importance  of  this  step.* 
Again,  the  attitude  towards  suicide,  which  the  pagans,  if  they 
did  not  recommend  it,  at  least  considered  venal,^  was  quite 
changed  by  the  new  feeling,  and  became  a  heinous  crime, 
rhich  was  hardly  condoned  even  to  heroic  christian  maidens^ 
bough  it  were  the  only  means  of  preserving  them  from  dis- 
honour. Another  corollary  from  the  respect  for  inviolability 
i"  '  '  .vas  the  uncompromising  reprobation  of  all  forms  of 
t  -'  unwelcome  children   by  exposition,   infanticide,   or 

aren  abortion. 

Along  with  this  negatively  working  idea  of  the  sanctity  ot 
^  liie  was  the  other  idea  wliich  succeeded  and  elevated  Stoic 
QosmopoUtaniam,  the  idea  that  all  men  are  brothers  boimd  by 


W3.  I    UoliO 

fiii  tell  ling 

oic//(  m  brechea  vtrniocbteu,  fiir  die 


aueh    das    andre    G^aclilecht    nur    %m 
empriinglicli  war." 

*  Plotiuus  forl>ad<?  Buicide  on  the 
ground  that  it  euUiIed  a  disturbance 
which  infected  the  jmnty  of  the  soul. 
StoicA  looked  upon  the  |)ossibility  of 
self-deatniction  ils  a  gauge  of  their  io* 
dependence. 
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«a  common  humanity.     Besides  softeniog  to  some  extent  tbi 
rt^Iation  between  the  Boman  world  and  the  barbarians,  tl 
idea  had  a  coDsidemble  effect  withiu  the  Empire  itself  on  the 
position  of  slaves,  who  as  men  and  members  of  the  christian 
Churoh  were  the  brothers  of  their  masters  and  on  an  equality 
with  thum.     This  both  improved  the  condition  of  slaves  ani_ 
promot^iii  to  some  degree  a  decrease  of  slavery  and  an  incr 
in  th«  frequency  of  emancipation.     Beyond  this,  it  penetrated] 
aud  quickened  all  the  emotions  of  life  and  furthered  the  ci] 
vation  of  the  amiable  side  of  human  nature. 

Yet  we  can  hardly  say  that  there  was  much  altruism  m 
early  christian  society,  in  spite  of  the  altruistic  tendencies  of  ^ 
Christ's    teaching.       There  were  abundant  instances  of  selfil 
sacrifice  for  othei*s,  l>ut  they  were  not  dictated  by  the  motive 
of  altruism ;  they  were  dictated  by  the  motive  of  a  transhg 
selfishness  which  looked  to  a  reward  hereafter,  by  the  de 
of  euiiobliujL!;  and  benefiting  one's  own  souL     The  impossible' 
and.  as  Herbert  Spencer  has  shown,  imdesirable  aim  of  loving 
oihVs  neighlM)ur  as  oneself,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  wor 
was  not  attained  or  even  approached  by  the  saints.     Manj 
IMJople  in  modem  England  come  far  nearer  to  the  realisation  oi^ 
the  idea  than  they  did.     Alms,  for  example,  were  not  givei: 
merely  out  of  pure  and  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  poor :  thei 
were  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  giver  s  soul,  and  to  obtain 
prayers  of  the  recipients  who,  just  because  they  happened  to  1 
poor»  wore  supposed  to  be  not  fai'  from  the  kingdom  of  heave 

The  ideas  of  sin  and  future  punishment^  enforced  by 
ibornte  legislature  regulating  degrees  of  sin  and  the  correspcmd^ 
ing  i)enances,  were  another  great  novelty  of  Christianity,  ra 
tts  it  were  the  elabomte  ritual  of  pagan  ceremonies  of  purification^ 
into  tlie  spiritual  sphere,  where  evil  thoughts  were  wellnigh 
black  as  evil  acts.     The  tortures  of  hell  gave  a  dark  tint  to  the 
new  rtjigion,  which  to  natures  of  melancholy  cast  made  it  a 
sort  of  haunting  terror;  while  the  claims  of  Christianity  tc 
dominate  the  most  trifling  deed  and  smallest  thought,  leai-T 
1^1,.*.. .♦  ., .  ••  !T*:^u  for  neutral  actions,  tended  to  make  the  dreau^^ 
t  and  morbid. 

K'  wo   have    t4»uched    on    a    side  of  Christianit 

hieli  ^i.k^   uL-^tinctly  unreasonable  and  would  have  ii&voltt=:=^ 
dear  iutcllect  af  a  healthy  Greek.     The  idea  that ' 


^mik 


^^^ 
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lanificience  takes  account  of  the  smallest  and  meanest  details 
our  lives,  and  keeps,  as  it  were,  a  written  record  of  such 
lugatory  sins  against  us,  would  have  appeared  utterly  absurd, 
well  as  a  degradation  of  the  Deity,  to  an  old  Greek  pos- 
of  the  most  elementary  culture.  It  is  an  idea  that 
lot  well  be  accepted  by  the  reason  of  the  natural  man ; 
id,  like  that  other  idea  of  extreme  asceticism  which  led 
a  solitary  life,  equally  repugnant  to  Hellenic  reason,  it  was 
ied  to  excess  by  the  Christians.  Fur  like  all  true  lovei's, 
be  true  lovers  of  God  '*  run  into  strange  capers,"  And  while 
many  this  idea  was  welcome,  as  bringing  them  into  close 
and  ccmstant  relation  with  the  Deity,  as  making  them  feel  his 
presence,  to  some  Christians  the  divine  supervision  -of  trifles 
crnst  have  been  felt  as  an  oppressive  tyranny.  And  the 
Ihurch  was  able  to  enforce  its  moral  laws  by  fear  of  the 
Itimate  and  dreaded  penalty  of  excommunication  which  made 
Jrhc  criminal  an  outcast  from  society,  avoided  and  abhorred* 

lu  forming  an  idea  of  the  christian  society  and  sentiments 
Ijof  the  early  ages,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  believers  of 
I  SS\sm  days  realised  far  more  vividly  than  the  believers  of  our 
dap  tlie  i-eidities  of  their  religion.  While  the  conceptions  of 
the  saints  were  confined  to  a  smaller  sphere  of  observed  facts, 
their  imaginations  had  a  wider  range  and  a  greater  intensity. 
ITie  realm  of  scientific  knowledge  was  limited ;  and  therefore 
tb»  field  of  fancy  which  they  inherited,  the  field  of  divine  or 
intimations,  was  all  the  more  syjacious.  They  were 
ending  or  consorting  with  the  demons  or  angels  of 
imagination,  now  uplifted  and  rejoicing  in  the  radiant  raptures 
(if  heaven,  now  labouring  and  heavyladen  in  the  lurid  horrors 
ofhelL  This  variation  between  two  extreme  poles^ — -between 
a  dmd  of  God*s  wrath  and  a  consciousness  of  his  approval — 
wlifdi  jin;)duced  the  opposing  virtues  of  christian  pride  and 
ciristian  humility,  was  alien  to  the  Hellenic  instinct  which 
dung  to  the  mean  (to  fj^iaov).  The  "  humble  man  '*  of  the 
Cbifitians would  have  been  considered  a  vicious  and  contemptible 
pewan  by  Aristotle,  who  put  forward  the  "  man  of  great  spirit " 
(i  iiefaXoy^v^o^)  as  a  man  of  virtue, 
,Tbis  chapter  may  be  concluded  with  the  remark  that  a 
emble  change  had  come  over  Christianity  itself  since  its 
fiisl  apppearance*      It  had  lost  the  charm  that  attended  the 
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novelty  of  the  first  revelation;  the  flower  of  its  youth  had 
faded.  The  christian  temperament  could  not  be  unaffected  by 
the  cold  winter  waves  that  washed  over  the  world  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries;  and  although  the  religious  consolation 
remained,  the  early  cheerfulness — cheerfulness  even  under 
persecution — and  the  freshness  which  contrasted  pleasantly 
with  the  weary  pagan  society  were  no  longer  thera 


CHAPTER   III 

ELE3HENT8   OF  DISINTEGRATION   IN  THE   ROMAN   EMPIRE 

j^    The  mostobvioiis  element  of  weakness  in  the  Eoman  Empire 
ir..,>«^  thj -iftcreasjng^  ^population.     The  vitality  of  a  state  de- 
\  pends  ultimately  on  tlie  people,  and  from  the  time  of  Augustus, 
•who  was  obliged  to  make  special  laws  to   encourage  repro- 
duction, to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the  population  steadily 
.  decreased.     In  the  reign  of  Aurelius  the  great  plague  inflicted 
a  blow  wliich   the  Empire  was  never  able  to  recover,  as  it 
was  involved  in  a  continuous  series  of  evils,  the  wars  of  the 
third  century,  imtil  the  time  of  Constantine.      The  original 
cause  of  depopulation  in  Italy  was  the  slave  system,  which 
mined  the  middle  class  of  small  proprietors  and   created  a 
proletariat^  A  similar  tendency  manifested  itself  in  the  East 
.     under  Soman  rule,  though  in  a  lesser  degree ;  and  the  financial 
policy  of  the  later  Empire,  which  maintained  oppressive  taxation 
by   means  of  the  "curial  system,"   effectually   hindered   the 
population  fropi  recovering  itsel£     Thus  to  tlie  social  cause 
which  had  operated  for  a  long  time  was  added  in  the  fourth 
centoiy  a  political  cause,  and  just  as  the  first  was  an  indispens- 
able element  of  Eoman  society,  the  second  soon  became  indis- 
pensable to  the  Boman  administration. 

Moreover,  the  only  remedy  which  the  government  coidd 
apply  to  meet  the  evil  was  itself  an  active  clement  of  disin- 
tegration. This  was  the  introduction  of  barbarians  as  soldiers 
or  agricultorists  (coloni)  into  the  Soman  provinces. 

Thus  slavery  and  oppressive  taxation,  the  causes  of  depopu-  i 
lation,   and   the   importation    of   barbarians,    the   remedy    of 
depopulation^  may  be  looked  on  as  three  main  elements  ofj 
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disintegiation  in  the  Empire,  A  fourtli  element  was  the 
diristian  religion  which,  while  it  was  entirely  opposed  to  the 
Roman  spirit  which  it  was  destined  to  dissolve,  nevertheless 
WB8  not  theoretically  opposed  to  the  Empire  and  the  imperial 
administration.     We  may  take  these  four  points  in  order : 

(1)  It  %vas  a  consequence  of  the  slave  system  that  those 
great  estates  which,  according  to  an  ancient  writer,  ruined 
Italy  were  formed,  and  swallowed  np  the  small  propriett>is. 
It  is  important  to  note  precisely  how  this  effect  took  place. 
In  time  of  war  all  free  proprietors,  rich  and  poor  alike,  were 
obliged  to  take  the  field ;  but  wliile  the  land  of  the  rich,  who 
employed  slaves  to  cultivate  it.  was  not  affected  by  this 
circumstance,  the  lands  of  the  small  farmers,  who  had  no  staff 
of  slaves,  remained  uncultivated  during  their  absence.  This 
fact,  in  a  time  when  wars  were  frequent,  tended  directly  to 
reduce  the  petty  proprietora  to  beggary  and  add  to  the  wealth  of 
the  rich  capitalists,  Another  effect  of  wars,  which  conduced  to 
the  same  resubi  was  that  the  ranks  of  the  small  fannera  were 
decimated,  while  the  numbers  of  the  slaves,  who  did  not  serve 
in  the  army,  multiplied.  We  must  also  remember  that  a  bad 
harvest  raised  prices  then  to  an  extent  that  appears  now  quite 
enormous  j  so  that  the  small  farmer  was  obliged  to  buy  com 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  and,  if  the  harvest  of  the  following  year 
turaed  out  very  successful,  prices  descended  so  low  that  he 
was  unable  even  to  reimbui-se  himself.^ 

Besides  destroying  the  middle  chuss,  the  slave  system 
facilitated  and  encouraged  the  unproductive  unions  of  concu- 
binage^ and  these  to  the  self-indulgent  were  more  agreeable 
than  marriage,  which  entails  duties  as  well  as  pleasures. 
This  convenient  system  natunUly  confirmed  and  increased  the 
spirit  of  self- indulgence,  and  also  increased  Ijts  psychological  con^ 
comitantJ'crueltyMir  indifference,  wMch -temled  to  Iceep  up  the 
practice  of  expbsing  infants,  a  direct  check  on  population* 

Under  the  Empire  even  the  number  of  the  slaves  decreajsed. 
For  to  purchase  slaves  in  the  markets  of  the  East  the  preciotia 
metals  were  requisite,  since  the  produce  of  the  West  did  noi 
readily  find  a  sale  in  the  East,  and  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver*] 
was  declining,  especially  after  the  time  of  Caracalla,  as  is  proved.' 
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1  1  have  availfKl  myaelf  here  of  the 
acnte  remarks  of  twt  J/tcring  on  the 


QiulUn.  ticA  PanpeHsmus  in  his  GrUt  d4m 
r6nii»clun  liecJU*,  vol.  ii,  p.  237  sqq. 
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lie  great  depreciations  of  coinage.*    This  diminution  in  the 
liber  of  slaves  led  to  the  lehaLihtation  of  free  labour ;  but 
le  freemen  were  soon  involved  in  the  meshes  of  the  caste 
Bin  which  reduced  them  not  to  slavery,  but  to  serfdom* 
(2)  It  was  in  the  times  of  Diocletian  and  Constautine  that 
le  municipal  institutions  of  the  Empire  were  impressed  with 
le    fiscal    stamp    which    characterised    them    hencefurward. 
)aTing  the  three  precetling  centuries  the  provinces  had  gone 
augh  much  tribulation,  of  which  Juvenal,  for  example,  gives 
a  picture ;  but  this  oppression  was  at  least  mitigated  by  the 
2t  that  it  was  not  legal,  and  it  was  always  open  to  the  pro- 
icials  to  take  le^l  proceedings.     Nor  was  extortion  always 
tnced  by  the  Emperors;   it  is  recorded  that  Tiberius 
alt  with  the  prefect  of  Egypt  for  transmitting  to  Eome 
an  unduly  large  amount^ 

But  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  old  muni- 

ipal  curia  or  senate  was  metamoq^hosed  into  a  machine  for 

iding  down  the  provincial  proprietors  by  a  most  unmerciful 

^injudicious  system  of  taxation/  *  The  curia  of  a  town  con- 

of  a  certain  nimdjer  of  the  richest  kindowi^ers  who  were 

sponsible  to  the  treasury  for  a  definite  sum,  which  it  was 

>iness  to  collect  from  all  the  proprietors  in  the  district. 

red  that  if  one  proprietor  became  bankrupt  the  load  on 

latl  the  others  was  increased.     The  provincials  had  two  alluvia- 

[tions.     The  first  was  that  a  revision  of  taxes  took  place  every 

fifteen  years,  the  so-called  indiciion^  which  became  a  measure 

«f  time,  and  thus  there  was  a  prospect  that  an  excessive  burden 

iRigk  he  reduced.     The  second  consisted  in  the  institution  of 

wie  dffrjisore^^  persons  nominated  to  watch  over  the  interests 

^  *i<J  pmvincials  and  interfere  in  behalf  of  their  rights  against 

*'^^    '  IK*     On  the  other  hand  we  must  remember 
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*  Tht?  dtiiiea  of  a  drfeiutor  dvUttiU 
aro  enninemteiil  in  a  res*'rii>t  of  Gmtiaiif 
ValentiniADt  and  Theodosnis  (Cod,  Just, 
L  65,  4):  scitkt't  uf  impritfii^  parentis 
t'U'^in  }>hbi  e^hilmiH — Ijc  i»  to  act  as  a 
parent  to  tlie  popiilactv  to  protect  botli 
tit.^tci  and  itrffiini  frnm  oj>j^irG?i5sioD,  to 
wilhrftatid  **the  insolence  ot  ollio?,"  to 
JUL- vent  the  exaction  of  any  thing  beyond 
the  nmrinnt  due,  etc.  Thi«  oflico  of 
clemency  was  nfterwanla  cloatdy  cou- 
Docted  with  tho  christian  ChurdL 
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identical  \^"ith  those  of  the  municipality,  as  the  euriales  were 
only  a  select  number  of  the  most  wealthy. 

This  system  tended  to  rednce  the  free  provincial  gentlemeji 
to  the  state  of  serfs.  They  were  enclosed  in  a  cage  from  which 
there  was  almost  no  exit,  for  laws  were  passed  which  forbade 
them  to  enUst  in  the  army,  to  enter  the  church,  or  go  to  the 
bar.  They  were  not  allowed  to  quit  their  municipality  with- 
out permission  from  the  governor,  and  travelling  was  in  every 
way  discouraged.  Moreover,  the  obligations  of  the  decurionate 
were  hereditary,  and  exclusion  from  all  other  careers  rigidly 
enforced.  Thus  a  caste  system  %vas  instituted,  in  which  the  in- 
dividual life  must  have  been  often  a  hopeless  monotony  of  misery. 

The  kindred  institutions  of  serfdom  and  the  colonatns 
gradually  arose  by  a  double  process  of  levelling  up  and  level- 
ling down;  slaves  were  elevated  and  freemen  were  degraded 
to  the  condition  of  labourers  attached  to  the  soil  The  slave 
propiietors  were  called  ascnpticii ;  while  the  free  farmers  were 
known  as  eolo7ii  Economic  necessities  naturally  brought 
about  this  state  of  things,  and  then  it  was  recognised  and  j 
stereotyped  by  law.  An  account  of  the  colonatus  which, 
while  it  is  concise,  loses  sight  of  no  essential  f^ct,  has  been 
given  by  Dr.  Ingram  in  his  essay  on  '*  Slavery,"  from  which' 
the  following  passage  may  be  conveniently  quoted :  "  The 
class  of  coloni  appears  to  have  been  composed  partly  of  tenants: 
by  contract  who  had  incurred  large  arrears  of  rent  and  were 
detained  on  the  estates  as  debtors  (obarraii),  partly  of  foreign 
captives  or  immigrants  who  were  settled  in  this  condition  on 
the  land,  and  partly  of  small  proprietors  and  other  poor  men* 
who  voluntarily  adopted  the  status  as  an  improvement  in  thei 
position.  They  paid  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce  (jmi 
agtaTw)  to  the  owner  of  the  estate,  and  gave  a  determinate' 
amount  of  labour  (operae)  on  the  portion  of  the  domain  wliich 
he  kept  in  his  own  hands  (nutnMis  dominicus).  The  law  for  a 
long  time  took  no  notice  of  these  customary  tenures,  and  did 
not  systematically  constitute  them  until  the  fourth  century.  It 
was  indued  the  requirements  of  the  fiscus  and  the  conscription 
wliich  impelled  the  imperial  government  to  regulate  the  system; 

*  Artirle  on  _^' Slavery/'  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
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lugTAin  in  tht'  Ennjdmxcdia  Britnnnica. 
The  bffst  work  on  tli<?  subject  of  tho 
colonatus  is  the  essay  by  M.  Ftutel  de 


Coukngea   in    Ins    recent    vobinji 
Reciurdtca.     He  iviints  out  cleArly  howl 
th^t  f€rmier$ par  cmUrat  became  gmdil« 
ally  transformed  to  colons.     **  Ce  a*! 
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The  caste  system  was  carried  out  not  only  in  the  claaa  of 
landed  proprietors,  to  secure  the  land  tax,  bnt  in  all  trades  andA 
professions  whose  members  were  liable  to  the  capitation  tax. 
Two  other  taxes  were  introduced  at  the  same  period,  the 
chrysargtp*QTi^  a  tax  on  receipts  which  fell  very  heavily  on  poor 
people,  an«l  was  afterwards  abolished  by  Anastasius  amidst 
general  rejoicings ;  and  a  class  tax  on  senators. 

Tlie  uses  to  which  a  large  part  of  the  fiscal  income  was  ^ 
put  gave  the  system  an  additional  sting.  The  idle  populaces 
of  the  great  cities  were  supplied  with  com — the  drones  fed  on 
the  labours  of  the  bees,  But  this  was  only  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  the  economical  relations  of  the  ancient  world, 
which  led  necessarily  to  pauperism  on  a  tremendous  scale. 
A  more  real  giievance  was  the  system  of  court  ceremonial  and 
•ulic  splendour,  introduced  by  Aurelian,  confirmed  by  Dio- 
cletian, and  elaborated  by  Constantine,  which  consumed  a  vast 
quantity  of  money,  and  was  ever  increasing  in  luxur}"  and 
unnecessary  extravagance.  As  Hallam  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  oppression  under  Charles  VI  of  France,  *'  the  sting  of  taxa- 
tion is  wastefulness." 

The  principle  of  this  system  was  to  transfer  to  the  imperial 
treasury  as  much  as  possible  of  the  wealth  circulating  in  the 
Empire.  Want  of  capital  in  the  provinces  was  a  necessary 
result;  there  were  no  means  to  repair  the  damages  of  time» 
fit©,  or  earthquakes  save  by  an  application  to  the  central 
-"-'  ity,  which  entailed  delay  and  uncertainty,  especially  in 
provinces.  A  decrease  in  the  means  of  life  was  soon 
produced,  and^,  thereby  a  decrease  in  the  population. 

The  western  suffered  more  than  the  eastern  provinces,  a 
fact  which  we  must  attribute  primarily  to  a  different  economic 
mndition,  resulting  from  a  diflerent  history.  The  distribution 
o(    1  ^    was  less   uneven    in    the  East,   and    the    social 

Nov.  (ivii,  eel.  Zivliaria),  waa  kept  up 
still  ir»  tlie  seventh  centur>%  but  ilia- 
ttpppared  in  the  eighth  ;  at  least  there 
is  no  mention  of  ml^riplicii  m  th<j 
t^6/U!T  7ecjp^t«6f,  jitv  Zach,  von  Lingen- 
thai,  Oriefhi^h-tbmisckes  tlnrtU^  p.  241. 
M.  de  CouLinge^  is  wrong  in  attribute 
iiig  the  treatise  al  ^owal  to  th<?  eighth 
century  ;  it  was  probably  coniposed  in 
the  reign  of  Ileraclius  ;  see  von  LiuguUr 
thalf  ib.  p.  9. 


in*  qui  s*cBt  substitut!'   eu 

Uoc  au   (fituAgc  ;    c'cst,   chiique  jour» 

vH  4YV!  I/^,  uu  c!nh>n  ijui  s'est  guWitUi^  h 

'  r.     Le  ferioagc  ut  le  colonat 

tnpB  vtcH  tOUi  11  cfttc  **  (p.  24). 

H    gf    a.^ripfu'ii,   who    arose 

!  . ^     _:     the  pf»c Uce  of  ftn u rw  sermk», 

riLvil  in  a  law  of  Alexander 

^Ay.  {Ou(l.  Junf.  viii.  51, 

1  tion  between  rt^en^^i'm 

irlv  mnrked  in  Beveml 

:  i  .in  {f.^.   Cod.  i.  4,  24; 
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character  of  the  people  was  diflerent     For  while  the  East  was  ^ 
under  the  more  genial   and  enlightened   rule  of  AlexanderXi 
successors,  the  West  was   held  by  the  cold  hand  of  Eome. 
After  the  division  of  the  Empire,  395  a.d.,  the  state  of  the  West 
seems  to  have  become  rapidly  worse,  while  the  East  gradually 
revived  under  a  government  inclined  to  reform.     Of  the  misery 
to  which  the  Occident  was  reduced  by  the  niidille  of  the  fifth  fl 
century  we  have  a  piece  of  incontestable  evidence  in  the  con-  " 
stitutions  of  the  Emperor  Majorian,  who  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  example  of  the  government  of  Constantinople, 
and  desired  to  alleviate  the  miseries  that  were  produced  by 
the  curial  institutions.     He  was  perhaps   animated  by  some 
faint  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  ancient  Eome,  if  we  may  judge  H 
from  the  emmciation  of  liis  policy  in  the   letter  which   he  " 
addressed   to  the  senate  on  his  accession,^     His  short  reign 
impresses  us  with  a  peculiar  melancholy,  a  feeling  of  ineffect-  fl 
uality,  and  brings  home   to  us  perhaps  more  than  anytliing  " 
else  in  the  fifth  century  how  fruitless  it  was  to  struggle  against 
the  doom   wliich  was   implied  in   the  circumstances   of  the 
Empire  and  therefore  impended  inevitably  over  it,  and  how 
impracticable    any    reformation    w^as    when    the    decay    had 
advanced  so  far. 

The  language  used  in  Majoriau's  constitutions  of  the  state 
of  the  provincial  subjects  is  very  strong.     Their  fortunes  are       , 
described  as  '*  wearied  out  by  the  exaction  of  diverse  and  mani*  ^M 
fold  taxes."     The  mimicipal  bodies  of  decurions,.  which  should  ^^ 
be  regarded  as  the  "  sinews  of  the  repuhlic/*  have  been  reduced 
to  such  a  condition  by  "  the  injustice  of  judges  and  venality  of 
tax-collectors  **  that  they  have  taken  refuge  in  obscui-e  liiding- 
places.     Majorian   bids  them   return,  guaranteeing   that  such 
abuses  will  be  suppressed.     It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  ] 
he  abolished  the  arrangement  by  wiiich  the  corporation  was 
responsible  for  the  whole  amoxmt  of  the  land  tax  fixed  at  the 
last  indiction ;  henceforward  the  curia  was  to  be  responsible 
only  for  what  it  was  able  to  collect  from  the  tax-payers.     He 
further  discharged  the  accumulated  arrears  and  re-established 
the    office    of    drfcnsor    in^oinnciac,    which    was    falling    into 
distise. 
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*  Xoi\  Maj.  I :  **PraesiTmite  justitiam 
nostria  vigere  temporibus  et  sub  iiioo- 


centifte  men  to  proficerc  posso  virtuUo, 
Nemo  dolationea  mctuat,'*  etc 
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We  need  not  dweU  on  the  extortions  and  oppressions  of 
officials — the  governors  of  the  provinces,  the  vicars  of  the 
the  praetorian  prefects — which  made  the  cup  of 
over.  It  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  a  flagrant 
iefect  in  the  Eoinan  imperial  system — the  fact  that  the  admiiii* 
stration  of  justice  was  in  the  hands  of  the  government  officials  ; 
the  civil  governors  were  also  the  judges.  By  a  constitution 
of  Constantino  there  was  no  appeal  to  the  Emperor  from  the 
Qtenoe  of  the  praetorian  prefect  Thus  there  was  no  piTi- 
tection  against  an  unjust  governor,  as  the  offender  was  also 
the  judga* 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  interests  of  the  government 

the  governed  were  in  direct  opposition ;  and  it  is  evident 

the  sad  condition  of  the  provinces,  depopidated  and  miser- 

tblei  was  a  most  serious  element  of  disinte^T^tion,  the  full 

"'  1 13  of  which  were  produced  in  the  West,  while  in  the  East 

'.  vas  partifdly  cancelled  by  the  operation  of  other  tendencies  of 

a^   opposite  kind. 

(3)  The  introduction  of  barbarians  from  Central  Eurojn?  into 

tls^e  Empire  was  due  to  two  general  causes.  ^  They  were  admitted 

replenish  the  declining  population,  or  they  were  admitted 

"m  tlie  policy  that  they  would  be  less  dangerous  as  subjects 

ithin  Uian  as  strangers  without*     Even  in  the  time  of  the 

X^<epiiblic  there  had  been  instances  of  hiring  barbarian  mercen- 

Tider  the  Empire  it  became  a  common  pmctice.    Marcus 

made    settlements   of   barbarians  in    Pannonia   and 

Moesia.^     It  is  probable  that  the  barbarisation  of  the  army 

f'r'>Lrresged  surely  and  continuously,  but  this  plan  of  settling 

^'ufiarians  as  colani  witbin  Eoman  territory  was  not  carried 

<wit   en  a  large  scale  vmXil  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century. 

'  '*'      '/^  settled  Gennaus  in  Pannonia,  and  Claudius,  after  his 

.  ictor^'i  recruited  las  troops  with  the  flower  of  tlie  Gothic 

yoath ;  but  Probus  introduced  multitudes  of  Franks,  Vandals, 

Alskns,  Bastamae ;  in  factj  the  policy  of  settling  barbarians  on 

'*Tho  life  of  all  mcrcimnts/'  he  says, 
*'  U  nothitiE;  but  n  tissue  of  fraud  and 
j„    '  '     |i|\.  ^^f  tijg  curials  IB  nothing 

b  s  that  of  the  administrative 

^iL  .^.^  ..j^i-cialium)  is  devoted  to  col- 
lasioii,  while  tlio  career  of  soldiers  is 
a  career  of  rapLoe  **  (iii*  50,  ed,  Pauly). 
=  Caaaius  Dio,  72,  11. 
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Boman  gi-oimd  was  the  most  important  feature  of  Probus*  reign, 
Thrace,  for  example,  received  100,000  Bastai*nae.  Moreover, 
he  compelled  the  conquered  nations  to  supply  the  army  with 
16,000  men,  whom  he  judiciously  dispersed  in  small  companies 
among  Koman  regiments.  Tlie  marklands  of  the  Ehine  and 
Danube  were  systematically  settled  with  Teutons.  Conatantius 
Chlorus  continued  the  policy  of  Probus ;  his  allocations  of 
Franks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troyes  and  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  Ajniens  deserve  special  notice,  for  these  colonists 
succeeded  in  Germanising  the  north  of  France,  so  that  they 
have  been  called  "  tlie  pioneers  of  the  German  nations/*  The 
Carpi  ^  (perhaps  Slaves),  snbdued  by  Diocletian  aod  Galerius, 
were  transported  in  masses  to  Pannoiiia.  Constantine  is  said  to 
have  allotted  4ands  to  300,000  Sarmatae,  and  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  a  policy,  perhaps  received  from  his  father,  of  treating 
the  barbarians  with  great  consideration.  Ammianns  says  that 
Julian  reproached  his  memory  for  having  been  the  first  to 
advance  barbarians  to  the  consulate.^  From  the  time  of  CJon- 
stantine  the  importance  of  the  Germans  in  the  Empire  increased 
/rapidly.  It  became  apparent  in  the  revolt  of  Magnentius, 
which  Julian  regarded  as  a  "  sacred  war  in  behalf  of  the  laws 
and  constitution/*  Magnentius  himself  was  an  "  unfortunate 
relic  of  booty  won  from  the  Germans,"^  and  his  standard  was 
joined  by  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  *'  who  were  most  zealotis 
allies  on  account  of  kindred  race  *'  (Kara  to  ^vyy€i4<;).  In  the 
days  of  Constautius  "  a  multitude  of  Fmnks  tiourLshed  in  the 
palace/**  When  Theodosius  I.  subdued  the  Alemanni  he  sent 
all  the  captives  to  Italy,  where  they  received  fruitful  farms 
on  the  Fo  as  trihuiarii.  Valens  followed  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  376,  when  he  admitted  the  fugitive  bands  of  West 
Goths  into  Thrace,  an  act  wliich,  owing  to  the  avarice  and 
rapacity  of  the  Eoman  officials,  had  such  disastrous  consequences* 
The  favour  shown  to  Germans,  especially  to  the  influential 

sulartid.*'  Btit  Julitin,  as  AmmiaDUS 
re  murks,  did  himself  what  1j«  censured 
Coostautine  for  doing,  and  confettvd 
tb<*  coijsulsliip  oti  Nevitta- 

•  JuUnn,  Or,  u  p.  42,  ed/  Hertlein  : 

*  Ammiati-  xv,  5,  11.  For  settle- 
ment  of  the  Alemanni,  ih.  xxyiii.  fi, 
16. 


*  AtDmiam.  Marcel,  xxxiii,  1| 
"Carporuin  quos  antir|ni8excito3sedibus 
Diocletiauua  transtuht  in  ranuoniam**' 
Maximinj  the  prefect  of  Italy  in  the 
days  of  Valentin  inn  ^  and  painted  In 
blftck  colours  by  Amnuaoua,  was  of  the 
stock  of  the  Carpi  on  his  lather's  aide. 

-  lb,  xx\.  10,  8  :  "  Eum  aporte  in* 
cu5an8|  quod  barbiLroa  omniam  primus 
ftdusq^vfi  fssces  &tixerat  et  trabeas  con- 
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^lero^vudeg,  at  the  court  of  Gratian,  led  to  the  revolt  of 
txiaiiia,  which  was  a  movement  of  old  E^man  discontent 
^itist  the  advances  which  the  Germans  were  making. 

The   facts   instanced    are    sufficient   to   show   that  a   new 

^xueut,  the  German  nationality,  was  gradually  fusing  itself  in 

fourth  century  throughout  the 'Roman  world,  especially  in 

West    It  was  pbiinly  an  element  nf  disintegration.     For,  by 

t  incorporation  of  bai'barian  elements,  the  wall  of  partition  be- 

I  the  Empire  and  the  external  nations  was  lowered ;  it  made 

"tie  opposition  between  Rome  and  the  barbarians  somewhat  less 

flharp ;  in  particular,  the  bonds  of  a  common  nationality  did 

not  fail  to  assert  themselves  between  the  Germans  in  Roman 

^8er\'ice  and  tlie  independent  tribes;  the  Germans  within  had 

liieudly  leaning  to  the   Germans  without      The  rising  of 

dentins  exhibits  this  relation  ;  and  we  shall  see  it  repeated 

Rn  the  tifth   century  in  the   careers  of  Stilicho,  Aetius,  and 

Riciiner,  of  whom  the  first  was  a  Vandal  and  the  last  a  Sueve ; 

Aetius  was  of  barbarian  descent,  and,  although  a  Roman  environ- 

^mmi  for  some  generations  back  had  served  to  identify  Mm 

I  thoroughly  with  Roman  interests,  he  is  always  quite  at 

\  with  the  barbarians.     Throughout  the  fifth  century  we 

ol)serve,  in  the  dealings  of  Romans  and  Teutons  in  the 

it  tliat  the  line  of  demarcation  is  growing  less  fixed,  and 

le  process  of  assimilation  advancing.     We  may  remark  the 

of  the  Patrician  Syagrius,  who  reigned  as  a  sort  of  king 

!  northern  Gaul,  and  spoke  Gennan  perfectly. 

Jerome  uses   the   word   semibarharm  of  Stilicho,  and  we 

«jr  conveniently  adopt  the  word  seini-barbarian  to  denote  the 

Hialo  class  of  Germans  in  Roman  service.     The  significance 

r  these  8emi*bai*barians  is  that  they  smoothed  the  way,  as  we 

re  already  mentioned,  for   the   invaders  who  dismembered 

Empire ;    not    being    attached    by    hereditary    tradition 

Xoman   ideas   and   the    Roman  name,   but  having   within 

the    Teutonic    spirit    of    individual    freedom,    directly 

to  the  Roman  spirit  of  tyrannical  universal  law,  they 

not  prejudiced   sufficiently  strongly  in    favour  of  the 

VEDm  Empii'e  to  preserve  it,  although  they   admired  and 

ok  of  its  superior  civilisation, 

(i)  Christianity  emphasised  the  privileges,  hopes,  and  fears 

tlie  individual;   Christ  died  for  each  man.      It  was  thus 

VOL  I  D 
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opposed  to  the  universality  of  the  lioman  world,  in  which  thi 

individual  and  his  personal  interests  were  of  little  account/  and 

liad  in  this  respect  a  point  of  community  with  the  individual 

isttc  instinct  of  the  Germans — the  attachmeut  to  personal  freedom 

of  life,  which  always  struck  the  Romans  o-s  the  peculiar  Gei-raan 

characteristic.^     In  two  ways  especially  the  opposition  of  Chris-     y 

tianity  to  the  Eoman  Empire  manifested  itself — hy  the  doctrinaH 

'of  a  divine  law  independent  of  and  superior  to  temporal  law,  T 

ind  by  the  dissociation  of  spiritual  from   secular  authority.     ^ 

For  the  spirit  of  Christianity  was  really  alien  to  the  spirit  offl 

Borne,  though  it  appeared  to  blend  with  it  for  a  while ;  ami" 

this  alien  nature  was  manifested  in  the  position  of  the  Cliurch 

as  an  independent,  self- constituted  Iwdy  existing  within  the 

Empire.     But  in  the  process  of  the  dissolution  of  the  EmpirsJ 

in  tlie  West  the  Church  supported  the  falling  State  against  tL«l 

barbarians,  who  were  Christians,  indeed,  but  tainted  With  Ananl 

hei^esy.     And  when  we  remember  that  in  th^i- East"  the  Church  5 

allied  itself  closely  with  the  imperial  constitution,  and  that  Uiisj 

union  survived  for  many  centuries^  we  must   conclude 

Christianity  did  not  contribute  to  produce  what  is  loosely  calle 

the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire.     Its  spirit  revolutionised  the 

condition  of  'the  whole  Roman  world;  the  Eoman  spirit  wa 

undei^oing  a  change ;  but  yet,  as  far  as  Christianity  itself  it 

concerned,   there  seems   no   reason  why  the   Eoman   Empire 

should  not  have  continued  to  exist  in  the  West  just   as  it 

continued  to  exist  in  the  East     Christianity  made  the  prevail-* 

ing  misery  and  oppression  more  tolerable  by  holding  out  the 

hopes  of  a  future  worli^     But  thereby  it  tended  to  confirm 

the  gi'owing  feeling  of  mdifference ;    the  poUtical  and   so  ' 

en\ironment   seemed   an   alien,   unJiomeUke   world ;    and   u 

indiljjirence,  a  natural  outcome  of  the  senility  of  the  Empire, 

was  as  fatal  in  its  effects  as  the  actual  risings  of  peasants.      In 

*  The  imlividaal  soul  was  considered         ^  For  the  **  dominant  smthrur-t  <.f 
of  more  imjiortttijoo  than  II  city,  a  nation,      the  l>arl>amn  Btni 
****  '  "  L*k\3t(firr  data  Ci\ - 

p.  50. 
'In  the  present  world  the  cbmtUn 


or  iin  empire.  Thertj  wiia  also  &  firm 
helicf  in  the  stAhility  of  the  Church  in- 
dependently of  the  State  :  *  *The  Church 
ig  mimovable,"  says  John  Chrysoatom, 
*•  and  the  more  the  world  takes  counsel 
against  it,  the  more  it  increases  ;  the 
wnTes  are  diiksinated,  but  the  rock  standi 
immovable."  This  standpoint  involved 
a  limit  on  the  univeiWlity  of  the 
Empire. 


Chmeh  relieved  di-  1  this  ftkct 

reacted   on   the   a  i  n,   a«   is 

shown  by  the  resuij  .  .  .i.  uoriun  in  , 
409  {Cod.  Jmt,  I  55,  l<),  by  which  the  j 
bishop  and  clergy  are  to  take  part  lul 
the  nomination  of  the  d4fcn$(frts  ct9i«| 
taiunu 
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srtain  direct  way,  too,  Christianity  contributed  to  depopulation 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  namely,  by  the  liigh  value 
on  personal  chastity  and  tlie  ascetic  spirit  of  monasticism, 
'which  discouraged  marriage  and  caused  large  nurabei*s  to  die 
thout  progeny* 
These  four  elenients  undemiined  the  Roman  world,  partly 
weakening  it,  partly  by  impairing  its  Eoman  character  and 
I  the  view  of  life  which  determined  the  atmosphere  of 
ciety.     Other  less  capital  elements  of  disintegration 
jht  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  depreciation  of  coinage ;  and 
fbere  we  shall  have   to  notice  the  dislocating  effects  of 
aphical  separation  and  national  ditterence  on  the  Empire, 
We  may  close  this  chapter  byconsideriiig  the  political  situation 
'  the  Empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.     We  see  at  the 
.  glance  that  there  coexisted  in  it  three  separate  organisations, 
prv^enting  the  three  ideas  which  were  mixing  and  striving  with 
ch  other,  engaged  in  the  process  of  producing  a  new  world ; 
Eld  these  were  therefore  the  fundamental  politic-al  forces  of  the 
ige*     The  first  of  these  was  the  civil,  service  which  was  organ- 
ised by  Diocletian  and  Constantine  in  the  form  of  a  staircase 
or  hicitirchy,  descending  by  successive  grades  from  the  highest 
ministera  to  the  lowest  clerks.     With  it  the  idea  of  the  Roman 
^\  was  closely  bound  up,  and  it  was  the  depository  of 
,*^.iL  product  of  the  Eoman  spirit,  the  system  of  Eoman 
Secondly,  there  was  the  army,  which  was  Eoman  in  its 
ion  and  traditions,  but  was  the  chief  opening  by  which 
L*...uana  were  able  to  gain  influence  and  political  power 
[itt  the  Empire ;  at  this  time  it  really  represented  the  semi- 
'^.     It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  old  Eoman 
-  ome^l  to  preserve  itself  be^t  in  the  army,  a  result  of 
►  obacrvaticm  which  at  firat  sight  might  seem  to  Ije  curiously  at 
vttxiwice  with  the  most  obvious  fact  that  the  array  was  recruited 
with  Germans.     And  yet  on  looking  deeper  we  see  that  these 
facta  have  a  causal  connection ;  it  was  just  the  fresh  German 
sjniit  which  was  al>le  to  give  some  new  life  to  the  old  forms 
«nl  throw  some  enthusiasm  into  the  task  of  maintaining  the 
Roman  name  of  which  they  \vere  really  proud.     And  it  was 
tlii»  coalition  of   Eoman  and  German  elements  in  the  army 
which  miule  the  dismemberment  of  tiie  Empke  in  tlie  West  less 
violent  than  it  might  have  been. 
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Die  array  and  the  civil  service  were  institutions  produce 
by  Koine  herself,  subject  to  the  Emperor  as  the  supreme  he 
expressing  the  unity  of  the  State.  The  third  organisation,  the 
christian  Church,  was  in  a  different  position,  within  the  Empir 
and  yet  not  of  it,  but  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  closelj 
connected  with  it 

The  manner  in  which  these  three  forces,  the  Eonian  system^ 
the  semi-barbarians,  and  the  christian  Church,  intcmcted  and 
produced  a  new  world  was  conditioned  by  two  essential  facta: 
(1)  the  presence  of  the  German  nations  outsitle  the  Empire 
pressing  on  it  as  its  strength  declined ;  and  (2)  the  heteroge- 
neity of  the  parts  of  which  the  Roman  world  consisted.     For 
the  Eoman   world   was   a  complex  of   different   nations   and 
languages,  without  a  really  deep-reaching  unity,  held  togeth€ 
so  long    by   tlie   mere   brute   strength   of    tyrannical    Ronui 
universality,  expressed  in  one  law,  one  official  language,  and 
one  Emperor — a  merely  external  union.     Naturally  it  fell  intOj 
two  worlds,  the  Greek  (once  the  dominion  of  Alexander) 
the  Roman ;  and  this  natural  division  finally  asserted  itself  and 
broke  the  artificial  globe  of  the  Roman  universe. 

But  the  glol»e  was  not  burst  asunder  suddenly ;  it  cracked, 
and  the  crack  enlarged  by  degrees  and  the  pie^oes  fell  ajirf 
gently.      The  separation  of  the  eastern  and  western  wen  J 
{gemmi  m^hes)  took  place  gradually,  aiid  the  actual  territ^m  i 
division  betw^een  the  sons  of  Tbeodosius  did  not  theoretically 
constitute  two  Roman  Empires.     The  remarkable  circumstance] 
is  that  the  name  and  traditions  of  Rome  clung  to  the  Grevkl 
more  closely  than  to  the  Roman  part  of  the  Empire ;  and  tha 
the   work   of   fusion   \%T0ught    there    by    Alexander  and    hu 
successors  may  be  said  truly  to  have  contributed  as  much 
the  long  duration  of  the  Roman  Imperium  as  the  work  of 
Caesars  themselves. 
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CHAPTEE    IV 

THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE    EMPIRE 

TiiE  reader  will  remember  that  the  new  system  instituted  by 
Diocletian  and  developed  by  Constantino  divided  the  Empire 
into  a  number  of  dioceses,  each  of  which  consisted  of  a  group 
of   adjacent   provinces.       The    governor   of  a   province    was 
accordingly  under  the  control  of  the  governor  of  the  diocese  to 
which  his  province  belonged ;  and  in  his  turn  the  governor  of 
the  diocese  was  under  the  control  of  that  praetorian  prefect 
under  whose  jurisdiction  the  diocese  happened  to  be.     A  hier- 
archy of  officials  was  thus  formed.     Tlie  number  of  the  prefects 
and  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  each  varied  during  the 
fooiih  century  with  the  various  partitions  that  were  made  by 

»oo-Tegent  sovereigns ;  but  from  the  time  of  Constantino  there 
waa  always  a  prefect  of  the  Gauls,  including  Spain  and  Britain, 
if  and  always  a  prefect  of  the  East,  while  Italy  and  the  Balkan 
I  lands  were  sometimes  united  under  one  prefect,  and  sometimes 
{  severed  under  two.  But  the  final  partition  between  the  sons 
'\  of  Theodosius  in  395  determined  that  there  were  to  be  four 
\  pnetoiian  prefects,  two  in  the  East  and  two  in  the  "West ;  so 
1  that  after  that  date  we  may  consider  the  Empire  as  definitely 
'  divided  into  four  prefectures,  each  prefecture  consisting  of  a 
certain  number  of  dioceses,  and  each  diocese  of  a  certain 
number  of  provinces. 

But  to  understand  what  the  Roman  Empire  really  was,  we 
muat  penetrate  behind  these  administrative  divisions,  and  find 
in  its  origin  the  secret  of  its  essence.  It  was  mainly  an 
^gpegate  of  cities  which  were  originally  independent  states, 
*nd  which  still  were  allowed  to  retain  enough  of  independ- 
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ence  and  of  their  municipal  govenmient  to  stand  in  their  o 
relation  of  exclnsiveness  towards  one  another.     In  England 
resident  of  Leeds  is  at  home  in  Manchesl^^r,  and  has  judiciall; 
the  same  position  as  a  citizen  of  Manchester,  whereas  in 
lioHian  Empire  a  citizen  of  Thessalouica  was  an  alien  in  Dyrjh- 
achimn,  a  citizen  of  Corinth  was  an  alien  in  Patras.     Thus 
tlie  citizens  of  different  provincial   towns  stood    in  a  douhle 
relation  to  one  another  ;  they  were  all  Eoman  citizens,  snhject 
to  the  same  central  authority,  and  lierein  they  were  united ; 
but  they  were  also  severally  citizens  of  some  particular  city, 
and  herein  they  were  politically  severed  from  the  rest  of  tin 
lloman  world.     The  Empire  has  been  therefore  compared  t 
a  federation  of  Swiss  cantons,  governed  by  an  emperor  an« 
aenate. 

But  there  was  one  important  sphere  from  which  this  doubl( 
sidedness  was  excluded,  namely,  the  sphere  of  senatorial  ran' 
/When   the  member  of  a  municipality,  for  example,  becam^ 
(elevated  to  the  sehate,  he  was  thereby  withdrawn  from  iX\^ 
I  duties  which  devolved  on  1dm  in  his  native  place  to  participant,^ 
un  the  pri\^ege3  and  obligations  of  a  senator*     The  senatori 
vorld  was   thus    the  undiluted   atmosphere   of   pure   Koi 
aperialism,  in  which  the  unity  of    the  Empire  is  reflecl 
From  this  point  of  view  we  may  regard  the  Empire  as  con 
sistiog    of  three  parts,  tlie   Emperor,   the   senators,   and   ^  ^ 
mass  of  Iioman  citizens.     The  personages  of  senatorial  po&ii 
formed  a  homogeneous  society  w^hicli,  in  the  politiciil  atnic- 
ture,  may  he  looked  on  as  a  mean  between  the  unity  of  f^-  .- 
im|ferial  person  and  the  heterogeneity  of  the  general  bod} 
citizens. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  underetand  what  th*^ 
the  senatorial  rank  really  lueant    We  nutst  care  full , 
senators  in  general  from  those  senators  who  actually  sat  m 
conclaves  which  were  held  in  the  *'  senate  house  of  Julian  " 
Constantinople,     To  be   a   senator  in   the   first  sense   ujei 
merely  a  distinction  of  social   i^dc  which  involved 
taxes  and  burdens,  but  implied  no  ^lilical  action  as  a  senato: 
On  the  other  hand,  this  social  distinction  was  determined  li 
political  i>osition,  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  fifth  century  was  an  aristocracy  of  otficials.     Tins  is  a  f 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  social  rank  ultjgiately  depended  u 
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public  career,  and  to  render  it  intelligible  it  ia  necessary  to 
Ljilain  tbe  constitution  of  the  senat^.^ 

In  the  time  of  Conatantine  only  those  who  had  held  the 

highest   official    rank,    consuls,   ]iro consuls,   or   prefects,    were 

ttxombers  of  the  senate.     The  new  forms  of  court  ceremony, 

•w^lxich  were  instituted  by  Aurelian  and  Diocletian  and  elaborated 

\yy  their  successors,  gave  to  such  personages  precedence  over 

6r  dignitaries^  and  they  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of 

i^rrimrm^  "  most  renowned,"     Social  rank  depended  on  pre- 

Qce  at  court,  and  precedence  at  couit  depended  on  official 

lition.     Thus,  under  Constantine  and    his    immediate  suc- 

o^isoTs,  clariss^imi  and  senators  denoted  the  same  class  of  persons, 

|though  regarded  under  different  aspects.     Officers  of  lower  rank 

Twere  gi-ouped  into  two  classes,  the  perfectissvmi  and  the  cffref/ii, 

^ho  were  not  members  of  the  senate ;  these  included  the  governors 

^dioceses  and  provinces,  dukes,  corrt^ctarcs,  and  others. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  the  senatorial  rank  wa^  extended 
rond  these  narrower  limits  and  confen-ed  upon  the  provincial 
gorernors  and  many  subordinate  officials.  This  involved  the 
elevation  of  the  per/trlmimi  and  tgrajii  into  the  class  of  the 
^08t  renowned/*  And  this  elevation  necessitated  a  further 
e.;  for  it  would  have  been  i^aiuJ}'  incongruous  to  give  to  the 
'''emor  of  Helenopontus  or  I'alestiue  the  same  title  of  honour 
to  the  praetorian  prefect  of  the  East.  Accordingly,  while  the 
(if  "  the  most  perfect "  and  the  class  of  "  the  excellent  *' 
away  because  their  members  had  become  "  most  renowned/' 
*^'o  new  ranks  of  higher  honour  than  the  "  most  renowned  "  were 
*ir&a.ted,  namely  the  Uluslres  and  the  spectahiles.     Those  who  had 


*l!li«  iDstitittion  of  ii  senate  at  New 
?^j»-  ».  %  (wiu  aist^r  to  the  senate  of 
and  restiDfj  on  an  exactly 
lib,   has   Iweu   generally  at- 
CotisUmtine ;  but  in  spit© 
bonty  t^u  wliicli   thia  idea 
probable  that  Con* 
'  far  in  hia  imita- 
»^  Tiber,  and  that 
■-iA  rnay  be  ri^dit  in 
lion  of  tbe  senate 
Juli>in,  who  cer- 
mt**   honse.      See 
:iiL   1  I  ,  Or.  i.  633. 

jtthanne^    i  \  the  senate 

^^J  **  chat  of  ,\  a  iiii  11    ,  .>u^omen,  iL  3, 
***^  Oknm,  Panch.  p.  529,  attribute  it 


to  CottstaBtine.  But  tbe  fa^t  that  no 
prefect  of  Constantinoplt?  was  apiwinte<l 
until  369  (by  Coustantina)  shows  that 
Constantinonle  was  not  made  in  all 
respects  in  tnc  image  of  Home  ;  and  it 
should  be  noted  eapecially  that  there 
wa3  no  prefect  of  the  city  to  pivaide 
over  meetings  of  the  senate  as  in  Rome. 
It  seeini!i  probable  that  Constantine 
granted  new  priv^itegea  to  the  municipal 
senate  of  ByzantiuuL  and  incivaned  ita 
numbers  by  noble  Koinan  emigrants ; 
and  that  as  the  duties  of  the  Roman 
senate  were  gradually  becoming  lesa 
than  imperial,  those  of  the  Byzantine 
senate  were  becoming  more  than  tnuni- 
cipal. 


'  r^pectaWer  wMle 


it^iiowued,"  ^ 


iijx)rtant  changes,  then,  took  p^ 
uuitine  and  Arcadins,     (1)  The 
Lj    Liulitary    officials    were    incorpomt 
f  ^TT^tocracy  J  (2)  as  a  coiisequcyice  of  tl 
ules  of  senatorial  rank>  instead  of 
which  the  highest  alone  was  senal 
i*'  illustrcSf  became  larger  than  that 
to  be,  by  the  elevation  of  a  number  of  office 
» the  prefects  and  consuls,  namely  the  qi 
flkffieeSy  the  comes  sacrarum  largiiiomim,  an< 
The  extension  of  the  senatorial  rank 
the  interest.s  of  the  treasury.     We  have 
Ibis  rank  ilifl  not  imply  a  seat  in  the  J 
Bome  or  of  Old  Eome.     The  majority  ol 
probably   lived   in    the  provinces, — not 
governors  whose  duty  compelled  them  to 
number  of  retired  officials,  who  were  ka 
I     All,  except    those  who  were 
.    ;         i.ition  of  past  services,  were  oblige! 
heavy  bunlens  and  expenses.     Like  all  a| 


\ 
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irregolar  tax,  and  an  indirect  burden.     The  regular  tax  was  the 

Jbllis  ^  or  (jkha,  a  tax  on  property,  which  the  Emperor  himself. 

aB  a  senator,  paid.    The  irregular  tax  was  the  auntm  oblaticiumc 

ajtt  offering  in  money,  which  senators  were  obliged  to  present 

to  the  Emperor  on  the  fifth,  tenth,  and  snch  anniversaries  of 

^Ixifi    accession,   or   on   occasion    of   a   victory.       The    indirect 

^^^iirden  consisted  in  the  fact  that  any  senator  might  be  compelled 

^%o  discharge  the  functions  of  a  praetor,  and  expend  large  stuns 

on  the  exhibition  of  games  and  shows ;  and  thus  a  man  of 

senatorial    standing,  living    in    the  provinces,  was  sometimes 

c^ompelled  to  reside  tempomrily  in  the  capital  in  oitler  to  dis- 

otarge  this  unwelcome  duty.^     The  praetors  in  Cojistiintinople 

ere  at  first  two,  but  gradually  reached  the  number  of  eight, 

tit  as  the  games  and  spectaclas  did  not  calJ  the  fortunes  of  all 

to  requisition,  some  of  them  were  compelled  to  contrilrute 

the  erection  of  public  buildings.*     Fi-om  this  bmrden  it  was 

tomajy  to  exempt  retired  civil  servants,  and  this  exemption 

Was  calleil  aUectio, 

This  explanation  of  the  position  of  the  senators  or  aristocrats 

tlie  later  Roman  Empire  will  show  how  utterly  mistaken  was 

celehmted  German  historian,  when  he  characterised  the  aris- 

nicy  as  resting  on  the  principle  of  hereditary  immunity  from 

He   misinterpreted   the   word    immimUas,  which    is 

i  to  the  senators,  and  means  mevitly  freeclom  fro7ii  municipal 

Oiily  a  certain  number  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  and 

'1  the  obligations  of  the  ekuss,  namely  the  retired  ci\nl 

s;  curials  who,  having  discharged  their  municipal  burdens 

w  many  years,  were  in  advanced  age  raised  to  senatorial  stand- 

^g  ;  and  professional  men,  such  as  court  physicians  and  public 

proft^oisjind  teachers  licensed  by  the  government.*' 


I  ff^*M^  to  ^  confounded  with  the  coin 

,1  *^U  miiai  bo  diiitiiiguiahed  from 
eorojmrium,  a  tax  which  fell 
aarions. 
L  ju^^'fi^  oi  the  meftsurosi  tlmt  rendered 
Ftlfcft**"*^'*  reigii  (450-457)  popular  was 
SjM^  **l«u»ij  of  all  senators  who  did 
rjlj.  ^*»i4e  in  the  capital  from  this 
r  ti*r*P**    'I^*'  same  Emperor  abolislied 

j«  1*0  L  reduced  the  number  to  three 

Burekluudt,    CmMautin^    p.     453. 


The  en-or  is  often  reiwatcd^  and  has 
be^n  clearly  [pointed  out  by  Kulin. 

*  Tho  word  count,  comoi,  became  (1) 
a  title  of  general  application  to  tboae 
nondcscri^)t  senators  who  ha4l  held  no 
civil  or  miliUry  oltice,  and  had  thus  no 
special  designation  ;  (2)  its  original  uae 
in  combination  with  an  oP-  -^  *ill 
iistiiined,  as  in  comes  su^-r,  i  ; 

(3)  it  waa  Uf5cd  &&  an  a«l  I  tlo 

of  honour  for  persons  whose  office 
was  regular,  and  included  in  tho 
XolUia  Dignitatum.  See  Kuhn,  op.  cU,i 
pp.  194,  195, 


» 
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From  all  this  we  may  deduce  with  tolerable  clearness 
general  social  relntions  that  existed  in  the  fifth  cent 
Between  the  Emperor  and  the  mass  of  the  subjects  there  escil 
an  aristocracy,  based  on  public  service  and  consisting  of 
grades  of  nobility,  the  higher,  the  middle,  and  the  lower 
tocracy.  In  it  were  inchided  some  who  would  nowadays  bel 
to  the  middle  classes,  statesmen,  professors,  physicians  of 
tinction,  such  as  in  England  might  be  honoured  by  kni| 
hood,  or  exceptionally  by  a  peerage.  Between  the  aristod 
and  the  lower  class  of  artisans  and  peasants  may  be  reckq 
a  sort  of  mitldle  class,  including  the  decurions  or  provia 
magnates  who  might  look  forward  to  elevation  to  the  aristoci 
if  they  lived  long  enough,  and  who  in  social  position  maj 
roughly  compared  to  "  county  people  "  in  England  ;  rich 
chants ;  young  lawyers  beginning  their  political  career, 
might  look  forward  to  winning  a  high  jwsition  in  the  aristocrl 
Hovering  between  tliis  middle  class  and  the  lower  strata  i 
probably  the  physicians  not  patronised  by  the  Emperor, 
unlicensed  teachers  and  rhetoricians,  who  depended  on 
patronage  of  the  rich. 

In  this  conspectus  of  society  nothing  has  been  said  of 
clerg}^  They  formed  a  hierarchy  by  themselves,  and^ 
social  position  would  correspond  to  their  place  in  the  hierarc 
although  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  sanctity  attach 
to  his  office  gave 'the  humblest  monk  or  deacon  in  those  a 
days  of  piety  an  honourable  position  such  as  is  hardly  enjoyec 
a  curate  of  the  English  Church  at  present.  The  Patriarcl 
Constantinople  was  a  peer  of  the  Emperor,  the  bishops  and  at 
bishops  may  perliaps  be  considered  jicers  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  mass  of  the  clergy  may  be  reckoned  in  the  middle  clasa 

Turning  now  from  the  social  to  the  official  side,  we  i 
briefly  consider  the  position  of  the  most  important  offii 
in  the  Roman  system  of  administration,  confining  ourselves 
the  eastern  half  of  the  Empire.  Highest  in  the  first  class  of 
aristocracy,  *'  the  illustrious,**  stood  the  four  praetorian  f 
fects,  of  whom  each  exercised  authority  over  about  a  quarte! 
the  Empire*  Under  the  praetorian  prefect  of  the  East  were 
Asiatic  provinces,  as  well  as  six  European  pro\nnce8 
\  This  dominion  was  di\nded  into  five  dioceses — M 
V  the  East,  Thrace,  and  Egypt  \  the  governor  of 
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j^Q-frercr,  was  practically  independent   of   the  prefect  of   tlie 

R^^tp  Under  the  prefect  of  lUyricum,  who  resided  at  Thes- 
y.aixica>  were  all  the  lands  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  except 
lir»c©  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  These  lands  were 
Ivided  into  two  dioceses,  Dacia  and  Macedonia. 

The  functions  of  the  praetorian  prefect  embraced  a  wide 

spliere  j  they  were  administmtive,  financial,  judicial^  and  even 

Tve,     In  the  first  place,  the  vicars  of  the  dioceses  were 

ible  to  him  for  their  actions,  and  completely  under  his 

contToL      With   him  rested  their  deposition,  as  well  as  the 

Reposition  of   the  provincial  governors ;  and  it   was  at  his 

P^commondation  that  the  Empei'or  appointed  men  to  till  these 

posts*     In  the  second  place,  he  had  an  exchequer  of  his  ow^n, 

the  revenue  accruing  to  the  treasury  fmm  his  prefecture 

d  through  liis  hands ;  it  was  tlirou*;h  him  that  the  Emperor 

ie  known  and  carried  into  execution  his  financial  measures, 

it  rested  perhaps  more  with    the  prefect  than  with   the 

iperor  whether  the  subjects  were  oppressed  by  taxation.     In 

third  phice,  he  was,  as  well  as  the  Emperor   himself,  a 

ime  judge  of  appeal     An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a 

or  a  dux  might  be  addressed  either  to  the  praetorian  pre- 

m  to  the  Emperor,  but  if  it  were  addressed  to  the  former 

there  was  no  further  appeal  to  the  latter.     In  the  fourth  place, 

he  was  empowered  to  issue  praetorian  edicts,  but  they  probably 

ooncemed  only  smaller  matters  of  administration  or  judicial 

iklaiL 

The  exalted  position  of  these  ministers  was  marked  by  their 
ptupfe  rolie,  or  maiulf/t\  which  differed  from  that  of  the  sove- 
reigti  only  in  being  shorter,  reaching  to  the  knees  instead  of  to 
ihe  feet     His  large  silver  inkstand,  his  pencase  of  gold  weigh- 
ing 100  lbs.,  his  lofty  chariot,  are  mentioned  as  three  official 
«yinlx»L?  of  his  oftice.     On  his  entry  all  military  officers  were 
cixp«jcted  to  bend  the  knee,  a  survival  of  the  fact  that  liis 
office  was  originally  not  civil  but  military.     The  importance  of 
dm  minister   is  illiLsti'ated  by  Eusebius,  who  ccmipares   the 
tiktim  of  God  the  »Son  to  God  the  Father  witli  that  of  the 
pmetorian  prefect   to  the  Emperor,  and  by  the  remark  of 
.128  Lydus  that  "the  office  of  praetorian  prefect  is  like 
'  au.  encircling  all  other  offices,  and  ministering  to  all 
their  needs.*' 
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Tliere  was  no  prefect  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  until 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Constantius  (359  A.D.),  and  this  fact 
alone  shows  that  the  equalisation  of  New  Rome  and  Old  Rome, 
with  which  Constantine  is  credited,  has  heen  often  exaggerated. 
On  the  illustTious  prefect  of  the  city  devolved  the  suf^erint«nd- 
ence  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  city,  the  maintenance 
of  onler»  the  care  of  the  aqueducts,  the  supervision  of  the 
markets,  the  census,  the  control  of  the  metropolitan  police,  the 
responsibility  of  supplying  the  city  with  provisions*  He  was 
the  supreme  judge  in  the  metropolitan  courts.^ 

The  grand  chamberlain,  pra€2}08ittis  sax^ri  mhicidi,  was  a 
functionary  rendered  necessary  by  the  oriental  tincture  given 
to  the  imperial  surroundings  by  the  poUcy  of  Diocletian.^     He 
issued  commands  to  all  the  officers  connected  with  the  pahwse 
and  the  Emperor  s  person,  including  the  count  of  the  wardrobe 
(co7n.es  saa-ae  ixstui),  the  count  of  the  residence  {comes  (iomojnim)^' 
the  officer  of  the  bedroom  {primictrius  cubi/^ulontm),  and  also 
to  the  officers  of  the  palace  bodyguard,  called  silent iariu     Hid, 
constant  attendance  on  the  person  of  the  Emperor  gave 
minister  an  opportunity  of  exercising  a  vast  influence  for  g< 
or  e\il,  especially  i£  the  Emperor  happened,  like  Arcadius, 
be  of  a  weak  and  pliable  disposition. 

.  --^  vVe  BOW  come  to  the  ministers  of  finance,  the  count  of  thi 
sacred  bounties  {siurarum  laryilwnum),  and  the  count  of  th«^ 
private  estates  {rcriim  pHvatarUm). 

The  count  of  the  sacred  boimties  was  the  lord  treasurer" 
or  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  the  public  treasur}''  anci  th^ 
imperial  hsc  had  come  to  te  identical  ^ ;  while  the  couut  of  th 
private  estates  managed  the  imperial  demesnes  and  the  pri^ 
pui*se>     Thus  in  the  fifth  century  tlie  "  sacred  bounties  "  e 
sponded  to  the  atrarium  of  tht*  I'aily  Empire,  while  the 
privaiac  represented  the  fisc* 

The  duties  of  the  illustrious  master  of  the  offices,  mth 

It  became  n  tuuniclpol  Eai 


1 

i 


'  Under  his  control  were  a  1 "  '•"'  "  ^  t,> 
her  of  ofikcn—the  prefect  oi  i 

(^e  the  police),  the  y/Ait/<!'ci<i 
or  prefect  of  the  maiket,  who  iuukitl 
after  Uiu  »upi»litia  of  coru  from  Kgj^jt, 
etc, 

'  Awrelian  ori^uatwi  this  «yBtew. 


Scvenis. 
treftsur)^ 

*  The  counts  of  the  r        ■ 
hadjiirififlictionjn  Roim 

iiople,  ill  ca^es  of  iiicr,^!  .;  .^ 

graven — a  cm4oua  aiiiuigeuifiiit* 


TI- 


llnaUy 

sy)  ill  th- 
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ojtjeiorufii,  were  somewhat  uondescript     He  had  control  over  the 

hai^"*^^^^  <'>f  imperial  coiTespondence/  over  messengers  despatched 

,  on  i^P'^ri^  orders,  over  the  sokUers  ou  guard  at  the  palace,  over 

j^voufactories  of  arois.      He  introduced  foreign  ambassadors 

die  ^  1  preJience,  and  arranged  for  their  entertainment 

5     svii  uled  court   ceremonies   {officium    ammissionum), 

^j;-<5adia8  transferred  to  him  the  control  of  the  imperial  post 

jjj,        mrsus    jmhllaiSy    which     had    l>een    a    function     of    the 

Blorian   prefects;    and  if  it   were   the   policy  of  an   Em- 

jx^r  to  diminish  the  sphere  of  the  prefects,  it  was  tlie  master 

^f    offices  who  w^as  ready  to  take  upon  him  new  duties. 

The  second  rank  of  the  spcdabiles,  "  respectables,"  embraced 
all  the  governors  of  dioceses,  whatever  their  titles ;  the  count 
lof  the  East,  the  augustal  prefect  of  Eg\'pt,  the  vicars  of 
lABiiWift,  Pontica,  the  Tln^aces,  and  Macedonia.  It  also  in- 
]  eluded  the  governors  of  two  provinces  who  had  the  privilege 
I  of  not  being  subject  to  any  vicar  or  prefect,  the  proconsuls 
|rf  Asia  and  Achaia,  The  military  counts  and  dukes  were  all 
lof  *' respectable  *'  rank,  as  Wjill--a8  some  high  officers  in  the 

To  the  third  d<^ree  of  the  "  most  renowned  "  belonged  all  the 
>veniors  of  provinces  who  bore  the  title  of  praeses,  eorre^tm\  or 
ftansuiaris,  as  well  as  a  large  nujnber  of  subordinate  officers  in 
imperial  bureaux. 

Wlien  we  turn  from  the  ministers  and  governors  themselves 

'  to  their  staffs,  we  find  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 

palatini,  or  servants  of  the  liigher  bureaux,  and  the  cohor* 

tlini?  as  the  staffs  of  the  provincial  governors  were  called,  this 

naine  being  one  of  the  many  survivals  of  the  military  origin 

the  civil  service.     The  chief  officials  in  the  bureau  of  the 

3unt  of  the  sacred  bounties  or  of  the  master  of  offices  regarded 

tie  honours  of  their  rank  as  privileges  which  they  were  glad 

to  transmit  to  their  chUdren ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 

lie  subordinates  of  the  praetorian  prefect  or  of  the  master  of 

soldiere«  although  they  were  not  palatine.     On  the  other  hand, 


9iii««    i>  >'.      Iinperiai    mes- 

i  a^ent€S  in  rthiLs — 

originally    useil    of    all 


officialese  been  me  by  use  restricted  to 
provincial  (>/?fci*a,  while  npjjaritorejt  was 
used  of  tilt'  higher  offieia,  raf ewro*  was 
another  general  name.  Primipitarts 
were  cohortalini  who  hod  the  nuik  of  tt 
jtnneejiH  in  their  bureau. 
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the  cohot'taUni  considered  it  a  great  hardship  that  they 
obliged  to  follow  their  fathers*  profession*^  Thej  wer 
allowed  to  obtain  proiiiotion  into  the  higher  civil  service. 

Promotion  was  strictly  regular;  and  no  one  could 
the  highest  posts  until  he  had  fiUtsd  in  order  all  the  in 
grades.  This  excluded  the  interference  of  influential  fi 
to  a  considerable  extent  At  the  same  time  every  pron 
depended  on  the  Emperor,  in  whose  hands  all  appoiiiti 
rested  ^ ;  though  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  was  of  i 
determined  by  the  recommendation  of  the  heads  of  the  buj 

In  many  departments  the  officials  were  able  to  increaj 
fixed  income  which  they  received  from  the  State  by  fees  ' 
were  paid  them  for  supplying  copies  of  documents  or  si 
bills,^  The  highest  official  in  a  department  was  a  g< 
superintendent  or  chief,  often  more  than  one,  under  whom 
the  cliiefs  of  special  divisions*  Thus,  in  the  office  of  the 
torian  prefect  there  were  three  chiefs,  the  prijm-ps,^  the 
cularius,  and  the  cuytdor,  whose  duties  were  of  a  g< 
character ;  and  in  the  second  grade  the  ahactis,  who  preside< 
the  civil  department,  the  eommtntarie'iisis,  who,  as  a  s< 
chief  of  police  or  under -home -secretary,  presided  ove 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the  numerariiis,  who  was  a 
accountant.  No  one  could  hope  for  promotion  to  higher 
who  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  good  geneml  educatioi 
there  were  subordinate  offices  of  a  mechanical  nature  i 
could  be  filled  by  persons  who  had  received  only  a  pri 
education. 

The  support  of  higher  education  by  the  State  deserves, 


*  As  to  the  me  of  the  offices,  some 
idea  will  be  obtained  from  the  following 
numbers.  The  ojieittvi  of  a  governor  in 
lUyricum  numbered  100,  that  of  the 
€om£S  ori^dis  600,  that  of  the  vkarins 
j4ftin„iir  *>rif>.  The  atvtcs  mfr,  larg^ 
h:»  'U  or  rej^kr  officials,  6i0 

sijj  niea,     Thp  regular  number 

of  tlitit  bt  hoU  of  aifciitcs  in  rebus  was  1174 
itt  the  tuiio  of  Theodosius  II  ;  in  the 
time  of  Leo  1.  it  was  as  high  ah  1248  ; 
but  in  Jufitiniftu's   Mmt  the    number 

w;i-'"^' !       I   •■  t        '  i^r  I  obtained 

n  and  Ctnt 

J'  :     L  inui  Mr- 


Mj^tm 
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'  Except  in  the  ca»c  of  1_ 
jmMicus,  whose  very  nature 
the  possibility  of  always  conmtlC 
Emperor. 

*  For  the  pay  of  ofhcialscompi 
following  details  ( collected  by 
The  proeouisul  of  Cappadocia  Im 
a  year;  the  praefectus  prai?t 
Africa  (an  office  institutetl  iu  Jusi 
reign)  £4600 ;  the  duke  of  Libya 
the  praef*  aumistalis  £1800, 
reign  of  Justinwn. 

*  The  jyrin^rjis  had*  a  nniqu 
tion.  He  Beenis  to  bava  iLCte 
sort  of  auditor  to  overBeeJ 
ofRces, 
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ni^iitioned  here,  not  only  because  some  of  the  chief  teachers 
weie  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  but  because 
the  schools  of  the  sophists  and  rhetors  were  the  nurseries  of  the 
statesmen,  Hadrian  had  established  an  academy  at  Eome, 
called  the  Athenaeum,  in  imitation  of  the  Museum  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  Marcus  Aurelius  founded  chaus  (political  uud  sophistic) 
at  Athens,  endowed  with  salaries  paid  by  the  State.  But  it 
Vas  not  only  in  large  towns  like  Rome,  Athens,  or  Alexandria, 
that  there  were  licensed  teachers  publicly  paiil ;  in  all  provin- 
cial towns  of  any  size  there  were  a  certain  number  of  such  school- 
masters.    In  small  to^vn3  there  were  three  sophists  ;  in  townsi 

xnedium  size  (where  there  were  a^opal  hiKtav,  our  county] 
court  towns)  there  were  foiir  sophists  and  four  grammarians;! 
in  capital  cities  there  were  five  rhetors  and  five  grammarians.  [ 
*^t  i3  to  be  observed  that  the  orammarianiS  were  not  merely 
teachers  of  grammar ;  they  were  rather  what  we  call  philolo- 
gists— tjiey  read  and  interpreted  ancient  autliors,    A  distinction 
"^tween  sTiphSts  ana  rhetors  is  also  to  be  observed ;  while  both 
^^ght  the  art  of  style  and  oratory,  the  sophistsonly  taught, 
^hile   the    rhetoi-s    ako    pmctised    publicly    in     law^coiirts. 
•^exandna  and  Athens  were  in   many  Ways  privilegedTror  / 
Sample,  the  philosophers  (metaphysicians,  not  to  be  confounded 
^tlx  gophistsj   in   those   cities   were    exempted    from    public 
'^^i\iens,  wliile  in  other  towns  they  did  not  participate  in  the 
pnvileges  of  the  rhetoricians  and  philologists.     It   is   to   be 
'^^Jiarked  that  during  the  fifth  centurj'  the  study  of  rhetoric 
^^^  probably  declining,  and  that  the  law  schools  of  Itorae  and 
^^•tus  were  far  more  fully  attended  than  the  lecture-rooms  of 
^^e   sophists.* 

There  were  two  great  divisions  of  the  Eoman  army  in  the 
^•J^t^h  century,  corresponding  to  two  different  kinds  of  military 
^^'^^ice  There  were  the  soldiers  who  cootinually  kept  guard 
^^  tile  frontiers,  and  the  soldiers  who  were  stationed  in  the 
"^^-^tiftr  and  were  transported  to  the  frontiers  in  case  of  a  war. 
^  ^  >  The  former  were  called  limitanei,  "  borderers/*  or  riparunses, 
^Idlers  of  tlie  river  bank."  The  latter  temii  which  was 
'-^^^inally  applied  to  the  men  who  guarded  the  Danube  or  the 
»hine,  was  afterwards  used  in  as  general  a  senie  as  HmUanei 

Ln tenuis  makes  this  compliitnt  nt     beat  book  to  cotisol         tliis  «ubje^i  is 


^ 


*nd  of  the  fourth  centiir)\    The     Sievors,  JJa^  Ltbcn  d^^  Lilmnius, 


i 


^ 
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(2)  Th©  latter  were  the  soldiers  of  the  line  (iiumcri),  and  consisted 
of  cotfvUatemes  and  palatini.     They  correspond  to  the  legionan 
soldiers  of  early  times,  who  were  drawn  altogether  from  Italy, 
in  contnist  with  the  auxiliai  who  were  supplied  by  the  rest  of 
the  Empire,  until  the  edict  of  Caracalla  cast  down  the  wall 
of   privilege   that   encompassed    Italy   and    thereby   admitted 
non  -  Italian     citizens    to    the    legions.       The   palatini    were 
properly  tliose  regiments  which  protected  the  imperial  palace, 
and    were    under    the   command   of   the   illustrious   viar/isttr 
militum  in  pra^^cnti  ^ ;  while  other  regiments  were  called  comi" 
tatat^se^,   a   term   derived   from   the   retinue    {coviitatits)    of   a 
general.    These  soldiers  were  obliged  to  serve  fur  twenty  years, 
whereas  the  less  favoured  border  troops  were  obHged  to  serve  fl 
for  twenty- four  years.     The  position  of  the  latter  in  respect  to  ^^ 
the  comitatejiscs  taid  palaUm  may  be  compared  to  the  i>osition 
of  the  auxilia  in  respect  to  the  legions  of  the  early  Empire, 
The    troops    located   in  the   East  were    commanded   by    thtn*  * 
viaifister  militum  per  oricniem,  those  in  Thrace  by  the  majister 
militum  per  ThracidSj  and  those  in  Illyricum  by  the  fimffiat^r^^ 
milUum  per   lUyricum,     In  all  these   arndes   the   barbarian  ^? 
element  was  large  during  the  fourth  century  and  was  continu-  -An 
ally  increasing. 

The  llmitatm  were  not  only  soldiers ;  they  were  tillers  ofl 
the  soil,  who  were  settled  on  the  limes  or  frontier  territory,! 
which  they  were  allowed  to  cultivate  for  their  own  support  and! 
bound  to  defend.-     The  warfare  against  the  barbarians  chiefly] 
consisted  in  defending  the  forts,  caMra,  which  were  built  along ! 
the  limes,  whence  they  received  tlie  name  castrianiJ    This  sort 
of  life  is  an  anticipation  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Veteran  soldiers 
used  to  receive  laods^  if  they  chose,  on  the  lime^  ;  but  care  was  ^ 
taken  that  they  should  really  cultivate  their  farms,  as   old 
soldiers  were  likely  to  bully  their  neighbours  and  levy  black-^ 
mail  if  they  were  not  looked  after. 

The  separation  of  the  civil   from  the  military  power  bj 
Diocletian,  and  the  restriction  of  the  pmetorian  prefect's  func-^ 


*  There  were  a  ho  aome  comUitterum 
among  the  soliliers  of  this,  commander. 

'  Alexander  Sever\ia  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  this  system, 

'  The  namo  ptaeitdoeomitcUtnges  was 
also  applied  to  the  borderers.    We  may 


add  here  that  the  ntimber  of  men  in  the 
h^gion  was  greatly  reduced ;  and  that 
the  HEW  name  given  to  cavalry  was 
vejniktfw.  Recrulta  were  druwn  chiefly 
from  thi'.  cfjhmi,  of  whom  a  lar^ 
numbtT  were  of  Teutonic  race,  and  awo 
dircctlv  from  the  barhariana. 


CHAPTER   V 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

^T  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  it  would  have  entered 
nto  the  dream  of  no  Eoman,  whether  christian  or  pagan,  that 
the  city  of  Byzantium,  which  he  chiefly  associated  with  the 
coi  jnerce  of  the  Euxine,  was  in  a  few  years  to  receive  a  new 
name  and  become  the  rival  of  Eome.  Still  less  could  one  have 
imagined  that  the  city,  which  was  almost  immediately  to  over- 
shadow Alexandria  and  Antioch,  was  soon  to  overshadow  Eome 
',0,  and  that  two  centuries  and  a  half  thence  the  city  on  the 
Tiber  would  be  desolate  and  the  city  on  the  Bosphorus  the 
mistress  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

tonstantine  thought  of  other  sites  for  his  new  city  before 
i  feed  on  the  idea  of  enlarging  and  enriching  Byzantium, 
iioth  Antioch  and  Alexandria  were  eminently  and  obviously 
unsuitable  for  his  purpose.  The  great  objection  to  both  of 
those  cities  was  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  central ;  another 
grave  objection  was  that  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
once  royal  capitals  would  not  easily  endure  the  moulding  and 
remodelling  which  the  founder  of  a  new  imperial  residence  must 
wish  to  carry  out.^ 

The  idea  seems  to  have  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Constan- 
tine  of  choosing  some  Ill}'Tian  town,  Sardica  or  his  favourite 
Naissus;  but,  notwithstanding  the  prepossessions  which  as  a 
native  he  naturally  felt  for  those  regions,  he  could  hardly  enter- 
tain the  idea  seriously.  Their  distance  from  the  sea,  their 
situation  not  readily  approachable,  even  with  good  roads,  put 

*  To  Antioch  there  were  special  objections  ;  it  was  the  victim  of  constant  earth- 
fukes,  and  was  not  maritime. 
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tions  to  civil  matters  were  attended  bj  the  disappearance  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  bodj  of 
guards  called  seholares,  who  were  under  the  supervision  of  the 
magider  offi/noricm.  This  fact  indicates  that  the  magister 
offijdorum  corresponds  to  a  considerable  degree  to  the  praetorian 
prefect  of  the  third  century ;  he  was  commander  of  the  guards, 
and  combined  civil  with  military  functions.  The  number  of 
the  scholarians  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  was  3500.^ 
They  received  higher  pay  than  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  had, 
of  course,  the  prestige  that  is  naturally  attached  to  guardsmen. 
They  were  entitled  to  receive  anmonae  civicae,  which  they  could 
bequeath  or  sell. 

There  were  also  other  guardsmen  named  domestiei,  of  whom 
certain  corps  were  called  proteciores,  and  these  appear  to  have 
been  superior  in  rank  to  the  scholarians. 

^  Justinian  increased  them  to  5500  (Procop.  ffist.  Aroan,  Cftp.  24)  and  mfter- 
wards  to  10,000  (Lydus,  de  Mag,  ii.  24). 
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Sardica  aod  Naissus  at  once  away  from  the  number  of  possible 
^^pitals ;  but  it  is  interesting  that  there  was  just  a  cbauce  that 
^Be  capital  of  modem  Bulgaria — Sofia  is  the  old  Sardica — 
^^nght  have  been  made  the  capital  of  the  Eoraan  Empire,  and 
^BUed  Constantinople.  Other  places  that  might  have  claimed 
^Be  honour  were  Thessalonica  and  Corinth;  the  city  of  the 
Isthmus  especially  would  have  been  an  excellent  centre 
between  East  and  West. 

But  Constantine  did  not  desire  a  centre  for  the  whole  Em- 
pire ;  he  rather  desired  a  centre  for  the  eastern  half.     As  a 
cento  for  the  whole  Empire,  the  most  suitable  city  would 
obviously  have  been  Aquileia.     But  he  did  not  desire  to  depress 
the  dignity  of  Old  Rome ;  bis  New  Rome  was  to  occupy  the 
same  position    in   the   East    as    Old   Rome  occupied  in  the 
West     If  the  situation  of  Old  Rome  had  been  more  central,  it 
[e  that  New  Rome  would  never  have  been  founded* 
too,  formed  a  \4tal  objection  to  NaissuSi  and  even  to 
neither  they  nor  Corinth  nor  Thessalonica  were  close 
[h  to  Asia,    The  same  objection  that  told  against  alloTi^ing 
©e  to  remain  the  sole  centre  of  the  whole  Empii*e,  told 
it  choosing  any  city  iu  lUyricum  or  Greece  as  the 
K  there  was  any  reason  for  a  new  capital  at  all, 
must  be  geographically  central  for  the  eastern  half  of  the 
'mpire ;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  on  the  borders  of  the  Illy- 
peninsula  and  Asia  Minor.     Therefore  neither  Antioch  nor 
lexandrift  on  the  one  hand,  nor  Sardica,  Naiasus,  Thessalonica, 
Corinth  on  the  other  band,  could  become  Constantinople. 
It  remained,  then,  for  Constantine  to  choose  some  city  close 
the  Propontis.     The  first  name  that  would  naturally  offer 
was  Nicome€lia»  the   residence   of  Diocletian   when    he 
ftered  the  eastern  provinces.     But  the  idea  of  Nicomedia 
dd  not  be  enteilaiined  long  when  its  situation  was  compai^ 
witli  the  city  w^hicb  dominates  the  Bosphorus,     Constantine, 
however^  seems  to  have  hesitated  for  a  time  between  Byzantium, 
CbiJcedon,  and  the  site  of  ancient  Eium,     But  it  is  obvious 
that  Clialcedon  could  never  have  been  a  serious  rival  of  the 
«ty  on  the  hills  wliich  h>oked  down  u|jou  it*;   and  in  spite  of 


•  ai'i,_'i  d  vvikicli  Byzaiitnini 
the-  iiiture  of  tiie  tidrs  of 


bins  \\\\  4i),  and  compared  with  thr 
disadvantages  of  ChalcedoiL 
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Homeric  memories,  associated  with  the  example  of  Alexandei 
the  Great,  the  idea  of  a  new  Mysian  city  was  soon  abandonei 
for  the  place  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Eiutine  and 
seems  adapted  by  nature  to  be  the  key  of  Europe  and  the 
misti-eas  of  Asia  Minor.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  city, 
which  looks  down  upon  the  Chalcedonian  sands  became  ths] 
rival  of  Eome — 

nrbs  etiaiii  magnae  quae  Jicitur  aemula  Bomae 
et  Chalcedoniiis  contra  despectat  arenas. 

Constantiue,  in  the  words  of  a  chronicler,^  "  decorated  it,  aa  if 
it  were  his  native  city,  with  great  adornment,  and  desired  that 
it  should  be  made  equal  to  Rome ;  and  then,  having  sought 
citizens  for  it  from  all  parts,  he  lavished  great  richas,  so  tha^ 
he  exhausted  on  it  almost  all  the  treasures  and  royal  resourc 
There,  too,  he  established  a  senate  of  second  rank."  In  two 
respects,  especially,  the  new  city  was  not  co-ordinate  with  the 
old  city ;  the  senate  had  not  equal  rights,  and  there  was  no 
praefectiis  nrhis,  but  these  differences  were  soon  obliterated,  the 
two  capitals  became  politically  peers  before  the  death  of 
Julian,  though  ecclasiastically  Old  Eome  maintained  the  primacy* 
It  was  more,  apparently,  to  have  been  called  the  city  of  St^tf 
Peter,  than  to  have  been  the  city  of  the  Caesars.  ^^ 

The  shape  of  Constantinople  is  triangular ;  it  is  bounded 
on  two  sides  by  water  and  on  one  side  by  land.  At  the  east 
corner  and  on  the  south  side  it  is  washed  by  the  Bosphorus, 
which  flows  at  fii*st  almost  from  north  to  south  and  then  takes 
a  soutfr-eastern  course ;  on  the  north  by  tlie  inlet  of  the 
phorus,  which  was  called  the  Golden  Horn  ;  and  on  the 
by  the  wall  of  Constantine,  protecting  the  enlarged  city.^ 

The  eastern  angle  formed  by  the  Golden  Horn  and  the 
Bosphoms,  was  dominated  by  the  acropohs,  on  whose  summit 
were  situated  the  palace  of  the  Emperors,  the  hippodrome,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  Tlie  northern  angle,  formed  by  the 
Golden  Horn  and  the  land  wall,  was  marked  by  the  church  and 
In  the  south-western  comer  wp^  the 


takes 
Eo^ 


gate  of  Blachernae.^ 


*  The  iiumbflr  of  houses  in  ConstAuti- 
nopltj  m  the  fifth  century  waa  438S ; 
there  were  8  therm aCj  153  private 
bathJs  ;  20  public,  120  piivat©  bakories  j 
14  churches*     See  Notilia  urbia  C&n- 


Bf^fUmopolUana^      By   Greek 
the  city  is  constantly  called  ^  /SatriXet^^ 
oi'fl'o,  ^  ^ciffiKUj  fit  i}  ^c7aAAiro\iy»  1 

*  At  Blacliornno  was  a  great  church  J 
of  the  Virgin,  still  extant.   For  theword— ^ 
BXax^pi'ttt   various   explanations  ^vti^^ 
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Jden  Gate/  by  which  triumphal  processions  used  to  enter 
iTistAntinople,  and  hard  by  was  the  Julian  Harbour.  If  the 
Alive  positions  of  the  Golden  Gate,  the  region  of  Bkcheraae, 
the  imperial  palace  are  remembered,  it  is  easy  to  find  one's 
y  in  the  topography  of  Constantinople,  aa  far  as  it  concerns 
ueral  history.  The  city  was  divided  into  fourteen  regions,^  and, 
£6  Rome,  was  a  city  of  seven  hills ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  for 
ttS  here,  as  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  topography  for  its  own 
gabe,  to  take  account  of  these  divisions.  It  is  the  great  square 
on  the  acropolis,  with  the  surrounding  buildings,  which  demands 
iur  attention,  as  it  was  in  that  region  that  the  political  life  of 
tantinople  was  carried  on.^ 
A  traveller  coming  (let  us  suppose  about  600  A.D*)  from  Old 
loroe  to  New  Rome,  by  Bninrlusium  and  Dyrrhachium,  would 
'proceed  overland  along  the  Via  Egnatia,  and,  passing  through 
die  towns  of  Hemclea  and  Sel3?Tnbria  on  the  Propontis,  would 
eater  Constantinople  by  the  Golden  Gate,  which  was  erected  by 
Theodoeius  the  Great  A  long  street,  with  covered  colonnades 
— f«g^»esting  an  eastern  town — on  either  side,  would  lead  him 
ill  a  due  easterly  direction  to  the  great  Milion.  the  milestone 
{rom  which  all  distances  were  measured.  For  since  Con- 
siimtiDople  had  become  the  capital  all  roads  tended  thither ;  and 
the  most  recent  explorers  in  Asia  Alinor  are  struck  by  jthe  fact 
duit,  whereas  in  the  early  Empire  all  the  roads  led  to  Ephesus, 


\fftj^  .nv,.,.  Kt,t  n,  pnseage  in  "Djeophy- 
kctn  [Vlti.  6,    1)  deserves 

Mpeii  li  :    dra.   irp^  rbf  rifi 

li  aTiwaXoiSff'A  Ti^Qrrtt  Bvid^not.  .   .   * 

I  I u  I'huft-h    \s    Very    much    revered 

f  *rtti  yh-p  wtpicrrSXia   rrfs  itapOivou 

''i-at  ,  .  ,    6"  (FTfKt^  xpiicroird^rrt^  diTro- 

T(i4  itraC'da,      Cp.  Cotliiius,  Anliq. 

'"f.  p.  on.      KrausB  {die  Byxmi- 

ifet'^t    p.    21)    decides 

I  from  ^Xdx»a»     If  tlie 

iMipnally  called   iSXdxva, 

'm  of  a  church  calkd  from 

^'    ' '■  ^     '^^-■:'-i'a^  on 

iron's 

-      ■.-^--     '■^----^-.       :-:--].       Ill 

i^r  «mc  way  the  change  ot  an  old 
>»mw  into  the  ^itpor  roV  Kw^tfTov- 
7^  nii|;ht  linvis  led  to  the  place  being 
jioiiukriy  called  Atfyouentov, 

'  BiiUi  by  Thi?odofiiuB  L  ;  cC  C(/r}nts 
htprifitimum  Latin^rwrn,  iii.  1,  735 — 


lueo   loea   Theaftottitui   d«comt   post  Qtl» 

tyraimi; 
aurvA   ARedA  gerit  qui  portsm   conttrott 

auro. 

*  iSwsthe  I\^otUia  urhts  CoiistanHmh 
politatiat,  published  alonj^  with  the 
Noiilia  Diijitittitum  id  Seeek's  edition. 

'  Tim  chapter  ia  iiiaiidy  baued  on  the 
valuable  researches  of  the  Oreck  scholar 
M*  A,  G,  PfLspati8|  wbo  embodied  them 
in  A  book  entitled  T4  ^v^dvnva  'Ardx- 
TOpa,  *' Byzantine  Palaces."  If  all  his 
results  are  not  certain,  he  has  discovered 
new  landmarkB,  which  will  serve  ub  ft 
basia  for  new  work  in  Byzantine  topa« 
graphy.  But  it  can  hardly  be  hoped 
that  any  great  discovery  wiU  Ik>  made 
until  tlie  Turks  have  lel^  Constanti- 
nople. I  have  also  consulted  DucauM, 
Ctnistanlhmpului  t%ristiana^  and  M« 
Julca  Labarte's  work,  Ix  paluis  im- 
jtiriiil  d*\  Ci/ifMaiUinjOple  cl  wj»  ahofth 
.  .  ,  Uh  qii*U4  Axistaieni  au  dixiime 
^6ek  (1861). 


till 
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at  the  time  of  Constantine  this  system  was  revohitionised  an< 
all  tended  to  the  new  capital.^  But  before  he  saw  th 
MUion  the  traveller  would  be  struck  by  the  imposing  mi 
and  great  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  the  eternal  monument  of  Justiniai 
and  his  architect  Antheniius.  As  he  stood  in  front  of  tb 
west  entrance  of  the  great  church,  the  northern  side  of 
hippodrome  would  be  on  his  right  hand, 

Then  passing  on  a  few  steps  farther  and  standing  with 
hack  to  the  south  side  of  St,  Sophia,  he  would  see  stretchii^ 
before    him    southward    a    long    rectangular    place,   bonndei 
on  one  side  by  the  eastern  wall   of  the   hippodrome  and  o| 
the  other  by  the  western  wall  of  the  imperial  palaca      Thi 
place  was  called  the  Augusteum  or  Augustaion.  that  is,  ^  tin 
Place    of   Augustus"  or  "the   Imperial   Place," ^      It  is   no 
cle;ir,  however,  whether  the  name   was  chosen  as  a    sort  oi 
renovation  of  Chisiedn,^  "  vegetable  market "  the  place  having 
been  used  for  that  purpose  in   old   Byzantium ;    or  wheth< 
GtideSn  was  a  corruption  of  Au^usteduj  and  this  gave  rise 
derivation.    The  magnificence  of  Justinian  had  paved  this 
with  marble,  and  the  southern  part  was  distinguished  as 
"  Marble  Place,"  *  while  the  northern  part,  near  St.  Sophia,  was 
called   Milion,  from  the  building  of    that  name,  which  the 
traveller,  looking    southward,  would   see  on  his   right  haul 
dose  to  the  wall  of  the  hippodroma 

The  Milion  was  not  a  mere  pillar ;  it  was  a  roofed  buildin| 
open  at  the  sides,  supported  by  seven  pillars,  and  within  wei 
to  be  seen  the  statues  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  moth( 
St.  Helena,  those  of  Justin  the  Younger  and  his  wife  Sophia 
those  of  Arabia,  Justin's  daughter,  and  of  another  Helena  of  lee 
renown,  a  niece  of  Justin.*  The  Milion  was  an  importan 
station  in  the  public  processions  of  the  Emperors-    Walking  flroi 

»  See  Professor  Ramsay,  "The  Tale 
of  Saint  Abercius,"  Htlltnic  Journal^ 
iii.  345.  Cf.  Jounuil  of  Jloifal  Asiaiic 
Soeiety\  vol.  iv.  p.  100  aqq. 

'  It  was  ftlao  cal]e<l  tho  fonim  of 
Conistjmtme — probably  its  official  name. 
Topographers  {e.g.  Labarte,  op.  cU.  p. 
^3)  generally  diatlDguiah  the  forum  of 
Constantine  from  the  Auguat<?um,  plac- 
'llg    the    former   farther   west,    but    a 

lAMSgc  in  Cotlrenua  ia  decisive  (i.  660, 

cL  Bonni,  when  he  speaks  of  the  sen* 

445  houa^f  r6  ffivdrcoff  a«  in  the  foruoi 


as  the 


of  Constantine.    See  above,  p.  52  note 
Cf.  Paspatia,  p.  65, 

'  Dances  which  were  celebmted  < 
cert-am  occasions  in  the  Augiisteiim  o2 
€v  rt}  6^ovui\dii}  seem  to  have  kept  up ] 
old  prc-Constautiuopolitan  usage.  C 
Suidas,  mih  A(hfoiHrrot,  and  Oodilil 
p.  232.     Paspatis,  p.  72. 

*  Td  Mapftaptirrdp  or  IlXairciirdr,  CdSM^ 
Porphyr.  i.  84,  ed.  Bonn. 

^  CodinoB,  p.  28«  Paspatis,  pp.  1 
104, 
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j  tie  south,  and  still  keeping  to  the  west  side  of  the  Auj^usteum. 
\mi  traveller  would  have  seen  the  great  pillar  surmounted  by 
Uie  statue  of  Justinian,  and  the  other  great  pillar  surmounted  by 
the  statue  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  of  which  the  stylobate  still 
asts.  Ha\TJig  passed  some  mansions  of  private  individuals,  he 
eaches  the  southern  limit  of  the  Augusteum  and  returns  along 
be  eastern  side,  which  is  occupied  with  more  important  edifices. 
Jf  these  buildings,  which  are  separated  from  the  walls  of  the 
Jace  by  a  long  portico  called  the  "T*assage  of  Achilles,"  ^  the 
southerly  was  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  Origiually  built 
by  Severus,  these  baths  were  enriched  with  splendid  statues," 
chiefly  of  great  men,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  Plato  and  Aris- 
es Demosthenes  and  Aeschines,  Julius  Caesai',  VirgiL  But 
valuable  works  perished  in  the  flames  wlxich  consumed 
le  ^bole  building  in  the  great  Nika  revolt  of  532.  Jus- 
rebuilt  it,  but  he  could  not  restore  the  labours  of 
antiquity. 

^orth  of  the  Zeuxippus  was  the  senate  house  (Bukuterion), 

originally  built  by  Julian  and  adorned  with  even  more  precious 

numents  of  Hellenic  scidpture  than  the  baths  of  Severus. 

t  it  too  did  not  escape  fire ;  like  St,  Sophia  it  had  to  be  twice 

(built,  first  in  the  reign  of  ArcatUus,  on  the  occasion  of  Chrysos- 

*B  arrest,  and  afterwards  in  the  Nika  sedition,^  which  was 

to  so  many  public  buildings. 
After  the  senate  house  he  comes  to  the  residence  of  the 
*atiiarch  (Patriarcheion),  which  probably  faced  the  Milion  on 
e  opposite  sida  The  Patriarch's  house  contained  a  splendid 
/  called  the  Thomaites,  and  also  halls  of  justice  for  the 
f  ecclesiastical  cases.  A  visitor  to  Byzantium;''  at  the 
g  of  the  thirteenth  century,  mentions  that  an  excellent 
*n  was  attached  to  the  patriarchal  palace,  and  perhaps  it 
iy  between  the  house  itself  and  the  senate  house. 

Our  imaginary  traveller,  having  now  reached  the  north 
le  of  the   Augusteum,  again,  wiliiiidtice   a  small   church 
fetween  the   palace  wall  and  the   south-east  corner  of  St 

rri  T€  voKvTt\€i<f^  teal  rf  xaraffKi^  rjy 
irdtr^  KpuTTov  'lovcTUnavov  tpr^ov*  It 
probably  faced  the  pillar  of  Justinian, 
rasptttis,  p,  76. 

^  TIiIb  visitor  was  the  Rusfiian  monk 
Autouiua.    Sec  Paspatis,  p.  83. 


t4  9io^ariitd  rov  *AxiXX/a»t,  so  called 
I  the  Bftth  of  Achille,^  which  woa 
iffwlirif^  rl.r^i^  to  St.  Sophia. 
y^  ly   the   poet    Christo* 

]  in  the  reign  of  Anas- 

*  Prwiopiiui,  Acd,  iil  202 :  \&^qv  tU» 
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Sophia,     This  is  the  church  of  our  Lady  (17  Seorotco^i)  of  th 
Chalkoprateia,  so  called  Imeause  ariginally  tliis  region  was  a 

quarter  of  Jewish  bronzesniiths.^  Hard  by  a  gate  will  t-zAe 
observed  in  tlie  wall  of  the  palace,  the  gate  of  Meletius,  tior^mr  -m 
which  the  Emperor  used  to  issue  when  he  visited  St  Sophia^^&Ji; 
entering  the  church  of  the  Chalkoprateia,  he  used  to  procee^^d 
into  the  great  church  by  a  private  covered  staircase,  called  tbr":^^ 
*'  Wooden  Scala/'  which  spanned  the  distance  between  the  tu-^  '»^i^ 
churches.^  ^ 

North  of  St.  Sophia  stood  two  important  buildings,  tl~~^^^ 
hospice  of  Sampson^  and  the  church  of  St  Irene.*      Botr^^i*- 
of  these  were  burned  down  in  the  Nika  revolt,  and  new^^^y 
erected. 

The  hippodrome,  constnicted  by  Septimius  Sevenis,  improve 
and  adorned  by  Conatantine,  was  the  scene  of  many  impor 
political  movements  and  transactions  at  Constantinople,      li 
length  from  north  to  south  was  639  cubits,  its  breadth  abot 
158.^     Its  southern  end  was  of  crescent  shape,  like  a  sigma,  tl»^ 
northern  end  was  occupied  by  a  small  two-storied  palace,  an 
the  Emperor  beheld  the  games  from  a  box  or  cathimna,  whicl 
he  entored  through  the  palace  by  a  winding  stair  {cochliasy- 
Under  the  palace  were  porticoes  (like  the  Roman  carceres),  io 
which  horses  and   chariots  were  kept,  called  the  "  Mangana." 
The  same  name  was  applied  to  the  great  storehouse  of  arms  at 
Constantinople.     The  hippodrome  ^  had  at  least  four  gates ;  one 
on  the  right  of  the  cathisma,  through  which  the  Blue  faction 
was  wont  to  enter ;  a  second  corresponding  on  the  left,  which 
was    appropriated   to    the    Greens ;    a    thinl,    "  the    Gate 
Decimus,**  close  to  the  second;  a  fourth,  called  the  "Dead' 


*  Codinus,  p.  83:  th  U  rk  Ka\K<y 
rparua  ixl  tw  JiieydXov  KtinfaravTlpov 
*lovSat<K  KarifKouif  ^dvot/r  pXji'  ital 
(TijrpaaKov  T(i  ;(aX>rt4>ftara *  o  6^  fumpbt 
B€od6fftot  i^iuj<Tt¥  aCroOs  fcal  t6ut6wov  dva- 
KaSapiffat  ¥a6if  r^t  BtofLijropot  dyi^ftpe. 

^  Paspatis,  p,  85  gq.  (TKfwonrHj  cjcdXa, 

*  Sampson  wajj  a  man  who  had  flt* 
tended  Juiitiiiiaii  when  ho  was  ill.  Ho 
built,  with  the  Emiieror's  co-op>cratioi2j 
It  ho$pkt?  for  the  sick  aod  poor.  After 
the  fire  Justinian  erected  it  with  greater 
splendour.  It  ia  conjectured  by  Paa- 
patia  (p.  67)  that  it  was  dontj  away  with 
in  the  thirteenth  century  to  make  room 
for  the  new  wall  of  Michael  F&lBLiologos^ 


*  The  ijecotid  Ecumenical  Couucil  i 
held  there.     Leo  III  built  the  new  B% 
Ireue, 

*  According  to  the  tncaaurcments  <  ^ 
M.  Paspatis,  which  dilTer  from  thi 
previous  mcosuremeDts  of  P.  GyOe  and 
Scarlatus  Byxaotiua  (*m  p.  43  sq.)  The 
bipywdrotue  is  now  the  Atmeidan. 

"  Th*i  hippHDdrome  wa»  divided  into 
two  parts  by  three  rooiminents,  which 
have  survived  to  the  present  day — the 
Egyptian  obeliisk,  the  three -headed 
serpent,  and  a  sij^nare  bronze  pillar, 
which  stood  in  a  line  (lengthways)  in 
the  centre. 
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K'  through  which  Ibe  coipses  of  the  alain  were  earned 
in  the  east  walL      Tbeie  yns  piobablj  another  gite 
ite  to  the  Dead  Gate  in  the  west  wall,  for  when  the 
f^tiiperars  %nsited  the  church  of  Seigins  and  Baoi^iis,*  which 
iuth*west  of  the  hippodiame,  they  paaaed  throng  the 

t  I  home. 
^s  for  the  interior  of  tlie  imperial  palace,  new  light  has 
thrown  upon  the  intricate  details,  which  puxzle  the 
mi  of  CoustantiQe  Porphyrogenitos,  hy  the  researches  of 
M.  Paspatis,  who  has  discovered  new  topographical  marks  for 
its  reconstruction.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  able  to  determine 
the  direction  of  the  old  walls  of  the  palace,  the  building  of  the 
bncian  railways  haring  opened  up  the  ground;  and  in  the 
eecontl  place,  the  identification  of  tlie  Pharos  provided  a  start- 
jDg  {Kiint  for  tmcing  the  situation  of  the  buildings  and  chambers 
f^t  the  palace  mentioned  by  historians,  with  the  help  of  some 
othfi  '  '  rived  from  his  studies  on  the  spot^  Into  this 
recoi  II  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  here,  for  the 

internal  arningement  of  the  palace  concerns  the  history  with 
which  we  have  now  to  do  very  slightly.  If  we  were  dealing 
vrith  tbe  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  had  to  tell  of  the 
codrt  of  Theophilus  or  the  court  of  Constantine  VII,  we  could 
not  afford  to  neglect  the  reconstniction  of  M.  Paspatis ;  but 
the  liistorians  of  the  period  from  395  A.I),  to  800  A.D.  seldom 
tiDuble  us  with  perplexing  details  about  the  palace. 

Constantinople  had  two  suburbs  over  the  water,  to  both  of 
which  tbe  word  peraiic  mjght  J)e _  applied.  There  waa__thB^  - 
ffuhurb  of  (iMle§9fenii6Jw  Scutari,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bospliorus;  and  there  was  the  suburb  of  Sycae  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Golden  Horn*  Sycae  had  two  regions,  Galata  and 
Pera,*  both  of  which  names  are  still  in  use.  When  we  read  of 
the  p^ralie  denies  in  Byzantine  historians,  members  of  the  demes 
who  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  Golden  Horn  *'  across  the 
water**  seem  to  have  been  meant ;  but  when  we  read  of  the 
/  •  'ifk  themts,  the  troops  quartered  in  Asia  Minor  are  meant 
*'ilata,  1  conjecture,  is  a  very  old  name,  dating  from  the  third 
century  B.a,  when  it  was  usual  for  kings  and  towns  to  hire  the 

*  l!f<nr  ibe  little  St  Sof^lila.     It  waa  '  So,  «.<?.,  the  Rhodims  called  the 

•wrtcd  W  Justin  lAn  on  the  old  pdftco  diatrjot    on    the    opposite    luainl&iid 

of  HormiBdiik,  wLejra  lie  used  to  live  Peract 
wlieo  h)  was  a  private  persou- 
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Celts  as  mercenaries.  The  Byzantines  probablj  hired  bands  of 
Celts,  and,  afraid  of  admitting  them  into  the  city,  allotted  them 
a  Celtic  or  "  Galatian"  quarter  on  the  other  side  of  the  Grolden 
Horn;  and  the  name  Galata  clung  to  the  place  when  the 
Galatae  had  been  long  forgotten.^ 

*  Compare  Professor  Mahaffy,  Qruk  Lift  and  Thought,  pp.  167,  800,  848. 
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KUFINUS   AND   EUTROPIUS 


One  of  the  few  men  in  history  who  have  won  the  title  of  great, 

the  Emperor  Theodosius  I.,^  who  had  by  his  policy,  at  once 

friendly  and  firm,  pacified  the  Goths,  who  had  confirmed  the 

triumph  of  Athanasian  over  Arian  Christianity,  who  had  stamped 

out  the  last  flames  of  refractory  paganism  represented  by  the 

tyrant  Eugenius,  died  on  the  17th  of  January  395  a.d.     His 

wishes  were  that  his  younger  son  Honorius,  then  a  boy  of  ten 

years,  should  reign  in  the  West,  where  he  had  already  installed 

bim,^  and  that  his  eldest  son  Arcadius,  whom  he  had  left  as 

regent  at  Constantinople  when  he  set  out  against  Eugenius, 

should  continue  to  reign  in  the  East.     But  he  was  not  willing 

to  leave  his  youthful  heirs  (Arcadius  was  only  eighteen)  without 

a  protector,  and  the  most  natural  protector  was  one  bound  to 

them  by  ties  of  relationship.     Accordingly  on  his  deathbed  he 

commended  them  to  the  care  of  the  Vandal  Stilicho,  whom  he 

had  raised  for  his  miUtary  and  other  talents  to  the  rank  of 

commander-in-chief,  and  deeming  him  worthy  of  an  alliance 

iMth  his  own  family,  had  united  to  his  favourite  niece  Serena. 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  in  this  capacity,  as  the 

husband  of  his  niece  and  a  trusted  friend,  not  as  a  general,  that 

Stilicho  received  Theodosius'  dying  wishes^ ;  it  was  as  an  elder 

member  of  the  same  family  that  the  husband  of  their  cousin 


^  He  WIS  called  the  friend  of  the 
Gotb.  It  was,  however,  as  Richter 
raottb  (Oetch,  des  westrSmisehen 
Reidu,  p.  511),  Bauto  and  Arbogast 
who  rally  deserved  the  credit  of 
hiTing  paoiied  the  Goths.    Theodosius 


brought  their  work  to  completion. 

'  After  his  victory  at  Milan. 

'  Ambrosius,  de  obitu  Theod,  5, 
liberos  praeserUi  commenddbeU  parerUi. 
Compare  Sievers,  Studien  zur  Oeseh. 
der  r'&m.  Kaiser,  p.  338. 


; 
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cotild  claim  to  exert  an  influence  over  Arcadiiis  and  Honor^ 
of  whom,  however,  the  latter,  it  would  appear,  was  more  esp< 
ally  conmiitted  to  his  care,  not  only  as  the  younger,  but  becai 
Stilidio,  being  Trmffister  mititum  of  the  armies  of  Italy,  "woj 
come  more  directly  into  contact  with  him  than  with  his  brotf 

Arcadius,  with  whom  we  are  especially  concerned,  t 
about  eighteen  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.^  He  wa< 
short  stature,  of  dark  complexion,  thin  and  inactive,  and  I 
dulness  of  his  wit  was  betrayed  by  his  speech,  and  by  his  ei 
which  always  seemed  as  if  they  were  about  to  close  in  sld 
His  smalliiess  of  intellect  and  his  weakness  of  character  mi 
it  inevitable  that  he  should  come  under  the  influence,  gtj 
or  bad,  of  commanding  personalities,  with  which  he  might 
brought  in  contact  Such  a  potent  personality  was  the  pn 
torian  prefect  Kufinua,  a  native  of  Aquitaine,  who  in  almi 
every  respect  presented  a  contrast  to  Ms  sovereign.  He  ^ 
tall  and  maiJy,  and  the  restless  movements  of  his  keen  ej 
and  the  readiness  of  his  speech  signified  his  intellectual  pow< 
He  was  a  strong  worldly  man,  ambitious  of  power,  and  su 
ciently  unprincipled  ;  avaricious,  too,  like  most  ministers  of  i 
age.  He  had  made  many  enemies  by  acts  wliich  w^ere  perhl 
somewhat  more  than  usually  unscrupulous,  but  we  cam 
justly  assume  that  in  the  overthrow  of  certain  rivals  ^  he  1 
entirely  guilty,  and  they  entirely  innocent,  as  is  sometii 
represented.  It  is  almost  certam  that  he  formed  the  scha 
and  cherished  the  hope  of  becoming  joint  Emperor  with  Arcadi 

This  ambition  of  Eufinus  placed  him  at  once  in  an  attiti 
of  opposition   to    Stihcho,^   who   was   himself  not  above 


^  Flaviui  Arcaditw  PiuB  Felix,  bom 
about  ^77  ;  created  Augustus,  January 
16,  384,  &t  Constautitiople ;  consul 
386*  He  waa  educated  first  by  bis 
mother  AeUa  Flaccillatthen  by  a  certain 
deacon  Arseuius,  finally  by  the  pagan 
TbemUtius.  For  bia  personal  appear- 
ance, Ace  rhilastorgius,  ff.  E,  xi.  :L 

^  Promotus  (Zosimua,  iv.  51),  Tati- 
amus,  and  Proclua  (id.  52),  Through 
the  inflaeiiee  of  Eufinus  a  law  was 
passed  depriving  all  Lyciana  of  ciric 
t^bts ;  aee  Cod.  Th^od,  ix.  38,  9,  vmcula 
in  Lycios,  Claudian»  in  Kuf,  L  232^ 
%mnm  gcniis  dderc  laboniL 

*  Tlieir  hostility  was  of  older  date, 
otlosiiis,  at  Rufinus'  iustauee,  pre- 


vented Stilicho  from  taking  i 
on  the  Bastarnoe  who  had  slam 
motus,  whom  Rufinus  had  cftosed  \ 
exiled.      Claudian,    dc   laud,   Siil 
94-1 1 5*     In  the  first  chapter  of  his  i 
book  S&osttQus  represents  Stilicho 
Rufinus  as  ethiodly  on  a  level ; 
his  tone  towards  Stilicho 
changed  when  his  source  is  no 
Euiiapius     but     Olynipiodorua. 
EunapiuSf  fr.  62,  63 :  ^^^u  rd 

04p€pot,  Power  depended  on  wealtl 
this  time  aa  at  a  later  date»  in  ; 
fifth  centnry,  when  we  find  Marcelli 
unable  to  contend  with  Eicltner,  j 
couBo  he  was  not  so  rich. 
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tspicion  of  entertaimng  similar  schemes,  not  however  in  the 
Barest  of  his  own  person,  but  for  liis  son  Eucherius,  The 
gitiou  of  the  Vandal,  who  was  connected  by  maniage  with 
imperial  family,  gave  Mm  an  advantage  over  Riifinus, 
uch  was  strengthened  by  the  generally  known  fact  that 
heodosius  had  given  him  his  last  instiiictions,  Stilicho,  more- 
Yer,  was  popular  with  the  aimy,  and  for  the  present  the  great 
Ik  of  the  forces  of  the  Empire  was  at  his  disposal ;  for  the 
^TCgiinenls  united  to  suppress  Eu^^enius  had  not  yet  been  sent 
boek  to  their  various  stations.  Thus  a  struggle  was  imminent 
tetween  the  ambitious  minister  who  had  the  eiir  of  Arcadius, 
and  the  strong  general  who  held  the  command  and  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  army.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  this  struggle 
Juigiui  and  concluded  in  an  extremely  curious  way ;  but  we 
mnst  first  relate  how  a  certain  scheme  of  Rufinus  had  been 
checbimted  by  an  obscurer  but  wilier  rival  nearer  at  hani 

It  was  the  cherished  project  of  Eufinus  to  unite  Arcadius 
inth  his  only  daughter ;  once  the  Emperor's  fatlier-in-law  he 
light  h(/pe  to  become  speedily  an  Emperor  himself.  But  he 
npnidently  made  a  journey  to  Antioch,  in  order  to  execute 
ngeauce  [lersoually  on  the  count  of  the  East,'  who  had 
ded  him ;  and  during  his  absence  from  Byzantium  an 
tlvemin'  stole  a  march  on  him*  This  adversary  was  the 
Tiuuch  Kutropius,  the  lord  chamberlain  {jiraeposifus  sacri 
w/i),  a  bald  old  man,  who  with  oriental  craftiness  had  won 
mj  up  from  the  meanest  services  and  employments. 
ling  that  the  future  Empress  should  be  bound  to 
iclf  and  not  to  Eufinus,  he  chose  Eudoxia,  a  girl  of  singular 
utT,  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  Frank,  but  herself  of 
-Oman  education.  Her  father  Bauto-  was  dead,  and  she 
I  m  the  house  of  the  widow  and  sons  of  one  of  the  victims 
Rufinus.  Eutropius  showed  a  picture  of  the  Fmnk 
aJfen  lo  the  Emperor,  and  engaged  his  affections  for  her ;  the 
^luptkls  were  arranged  by  the  time  Eufinus  returned  to 
^Hi^laiitinople,  and  were  speedily  celebrated  (27th  Apnl  395).^ 
liis  was  11  blow  to  Eufinus,  but  he  was  still  the  most  powerful 
b  the  East. 

*  1  '  artentis^   whom    he      had  a  high    reputation    for   probity* 
i  to  death  with  whips      Zosimus  calls  bim  Bauddn. 

iwivri'ti  kaj ,   2<)8imtiSj  V.  2.  *  Chrmu  Faach,  ttub  anno, 

*  MaguUf  mil,  per  OrktUetn,     He 
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The  event  which  at  length  brought  him  into  contact  wi 
Stilicho  was  the  rising  of  the  Visigoths,  who  had  been  settli 
by  Theodosius  in  Moesia  and  Thrace,  and  were  bound  in  retu] 
for  their  lands  to  serve  in  the  army  as  foederati.  They  h| 
ax^companied  the  Emperor  to  Italy  against  Eugenius,  and  hj 
returned  to  their  habitations  sooner  than  the  rest  of  the  am 
The  causes  of  discontent  which  led  to  their  revolt  are  not  qui 
clear ;  but  it  seems  that  Arcadius  refused  to  give  them  certa 
grants  of  money  which  had  been  allowed  them  by  his  fath< 
and,  as  has  been  suggested/  they  probably  expected  that  favo 
would  wane  and  influence  decrease,  now  that  the  *'  friend  of  t 
Goths  "  was  dead,  and  consequently  determined  to  make  thei 
selves  heard  and  felt  To  this  must  be  added  that  their  rm 
influential  chieftain,  Alaric,  called  Baltha  ("  the  bold  "),  desin 
to  be  made  a  commander-in-chief,  iixagUtcr  miliCum,  and 
offended  that  he  had  been  passed  over. 

However  this  may  be,  the  historical  essence  of  the 
is,  that  an  immense  body  of  restless  uncivilised  Germans  coi 
not  abide  permanently  in  the  centre  of  Eoman  provinces  ii 
semi-dependent,  ill-defined  relation  to  the  Roman  govemme: 
the  West  Goths  had  not  yet  found  their  permanent  hoi 
Under  the  leadership  of  Alaric  they  raised  the  ensign 
revolt,  and  spread  desolatjon  in  the  fields  and  homesteads  o! 
Macedonia,  Moesia,  and  Thrace,  even  advancing  close  to  the 
waUs  of  Constantinople,  They  carefully  spared  certain  estatea 
outside  the  city,  belonging  to  the  prefect  Rufinus ;  but 
policy  does  not  seem  to  ^have  been  adopted  with  the 
motive  that  caused  Archidamus  to  spare  the  lands  of  Peridi 
Alaric  may  have  wished  not  to  render  Rufinus  suspected  but 
conciliale  liis  fiiendship  and  obtain  thereby  more  favoi 
terms.  Eiifinus  actually  went  to  Alaric's  camp^  dri 
a  Goth,^  but  the  inter\iew  led  to  nothing. 

It  was    impossible    to  take  the   field  against  the    Goi 
because  there  were  no  forces  available,  as  the  eastern 
were  still  with  Stilicho  in  the  West.     Arcadius  therefore 


*  Giiltlcnpenniugt   in  his   GcschichU 

(Us    QStrbmischea    Hrkhs     unUr    d>» 

K(ii*ifm   ArrndiuH  nnd  Tke/xiomtis  11^ 

ft  work  t\  liOH«  m  re  111  In  CSS  and  complote- 

nmkd  it  aii  oictremeiy  conyemeut 

of  reference. 


*  Claudittn,  t»  Mufin.  iL  78— 
I[(M  inter  ixiedios  ne  qua  de  parte  nil 
tnrb&ritfiii  r«rvooat  fulvu  in  pectoim  ] 

n«c  ]}Bd(it  AtisomoM  cumi«  et  Jurib  fv^nl^ 
Btuuere  defoniies  ritus  vestcmque  OcU 
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Hrt)Iig^  ^  summon  Sdlicbo  to  send  or  briDg  them  back  immedi- 
Hplely,  ta  protect  his  throne.  This  summons  gave  that  general 
Hliie  desired  opportunitj  to  interfere  in  the  politics  of  Con- 
H^tinople;  and  having,with  energetic  celerity,  arranged  matters 
^^  the  Gallic  frontier,  he  marched  overland  through  IlljTicum, 
luid  confronted  Alaric  in  Thessaly,  whither  the  Goth  had  traced 
H^  deTastating  path  from  the  Fropontis* 

^     It  appears  that  Stilicho's  behaviour  is  quite  as  open  to  the 
charges  of  ambition  and  artfuhiess  as  the  behaviour  of  Ruhniis, 
ir  1  do  not  perceive  how  we  can  strictly  justify  liis  detention 
forces,  which  ought  to  have  been  sent  back  to  defend 
evinces  of  Arcadiiis  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  year, 
icho's  march  to  Tliessaly  can  scarcely  have  taken  place  before 
',  and  it  is  hard  to  interpret  this  long  delay  in  sending 
the  troops,  over  which  he  had  no  rightful  authority,  if  it 
were  not  dictated  by  a  wish  to  implicate  the  government  of  New 
Rome  in  ilifficulties  and  render  his  own  intervention  necessary. 
We  are  told,  too,  that  he  selected  the  best  soldiers  from  the 
m  regiments  and  enrolled  them  in  the  western  corps* ^     If 
adopted  the  Cassian  maxim,  cvi  bono  fiurit,  we  should  be 
led  to  accuse  Stilicho  of  having  been  privy  to  the  revolt 
AUric;  such   a  supposition   would   at    least   be  far  more 
fhuaible  than   the  calumny   which    was    circulated    charging 
Bufinus  with   having  stirred   up  the  Visigoths,     For  such  a 
supposition,  too,  we  might   find  support  in  the  circumstance 
llat  the  estates  of  Rufinus  were  spared  by  the  soldiers  of  Alaric^ 
itwonld  he  intelligible   that  Stilicho   suggested   the   plan   in 
order  to  bring  odium  upon  Eufinus.     To  such  a  conjecture, 
fiMlly,  certain  other  circumstances,  soon  to  be  related,  point ; 
Init  it  remains  nothing  more  than  a  suspicion. 

It  seems  tliat  before  Stilicho  arrived,  i^laric  had  experi- 
:i  i'l  u  avh-dt  at  the  hands  of  garrison  soldiers  in  Tliessaly-; 
<jveiit3   he   shut   himself  up  in  a   fortified   camp  and 
ed  to  engage  with  the  Eoman  general     In  the  mean- 
ly Riiiinas  induced  iVjcadius  to  send  a  peremptory  order  to 
Stilicho  to  despatch  the  eastern  troops  to  Constantinople  and 
lepart  himself  whence  he  had  come ;  the  Emperor  resented, 
pretended   to    resent,   the    presence   of  !us   cousin   as  an 

■ToXiijiuxvraTor  ^  rovro  K^rfffx^*  ^^  ^^      '^  ^((W  tJ^«,  *  Socrates,  vii.  10* 
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^B  officioua  interference.     Stilicho  yielded  so  readily  that  his  wilX  — 

^V  ingness  seems  almost  suspicious ;  but  we  shall  probably  nev^^xr 

H  know  whether  he  was  responsible  for  the   events  that  fi>X.  -- 

H  lowed.     He  consigned  the  eastern  soldiers  to  the  command  c:>  M 

■  a  Gothic  captain,  Gainas,  and   himself  departed  to   Salon.^^^ 

■  allowing  Alaric  to  proceed  on  his  wasting  way  into  the  lands 
I  of  Hellas. 

\  Gainas  and  his  soldiers  marched   by  the  Via  Egnatia    t:^^a 

\  Constantinople/  aod  it  was  arranged  that,  according  to  a  usix^fcJ 
custom,*  the  Emperor  and  his  court  should  come  forth  froni 
the*  city  to  meet  the  army  in  the  Campus  Martins,  whxc^l3 
extended  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  near  the  Golden  Gait.^* 
We  cannot  trust  the  statement  of  a  hostile  writer  th^^t 
Rufinus  actually  expected  to  be  created  Augustas  on  tliis 
occasion,  and  appeared  at  the  Emperor  s  side  prouder  and  mox"* 
sumptuously  arrayed  than  ever;  we  only  know  that  he  accarc*" 
panied  Arcadius  to  meet  the  army.  It  i3  said  that,  when  tJ^fc^ 
Emperor  had  saluted  the  troops,  Rufinus  advanced  and  displajF^^'^ 
a  studied  affability  and  solicitude  to  please  towards  ev<3Xi 
individual  soldiers.  They  closed  in  round  him  as  he  smil^>^ 
and  talked,  anxious  to  secure  their  goodwill  for  his  elevatio* 
to  the  throne,  but  just  as  he  felt  Iiimself  very  nigh  to  supreo^^ 
success,  the  swords  of  the  nearest  were  drawn,  and  his  bocl3'** 
pierced  with  woiuids,  fell  to  the  ground.  His  head»  carri^^ 
through  the  streets,  was  mocked  by  the  people,  and  his  rigl^^ 
hand,  severed  from  the  trimk,  was  presented  at  the  doors  <^' 
houses  with  the  request  "  Give  to  the  insatiable !  *' 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  IjTicliing  of  Rufinus  %r^*^ 
the  fatal  inspiration  of  a  moment,  but  whether  it  was  pr^^' 
posed  or  approved  of  by  Stilicho,^  or  was  a  plan  hatcb^^^ 
among  the  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Constantinople,  is  uncertai^*^' 
One  might  even  conjecture  that  the  whole  afiair  was  the  resi^  -*** 
of  a  prearrangement  between  Stilicho  and  the  party  in  3^^* 
zantium,  which  was  adverse  to  Rufinus,  and  led  by  the  eunuc^^^ 
Eutropius ;  but  there  is  no  evidence. 

^  Zosimus,  V*  7,   6 :   tuiJtijt  yiip  t^^^ 

■  ZoAimus    attributes    the    plan    ^^ 
Stilicho  aiid  Cmiuas.    lb.  7,  8.     On  t^j5 

Symmotihiiii^  £jrist.  vu  14. 


*  Clatiiliuu,  in  Rujin.  ii  Sdl- 
IxTcurtitiir  Uebrua 
dpiicritiir  UhoUope  Thr&camqne  perardiia 

tewluut 
donrc  imI  Urrculei  pen'entuin  t)onilii!« 

The  city  of  Ilerculean  namej  Heniclea, 
i»  the  anciiiut  l-tiHiithus. 
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■    OtiT  knowledge  of  this  scene  unfoitunately  depends  on  a 

pajtiAl  and  untrustworthy  writer,  who,  moreover,  wrote  in  verse 

_the  poet  Claudian*    He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Stilicho,  and 

tifl  poems  "Against  Euiimis/'  "Against  Eutropiiis,"  and  '*0n 

ibe  Gothic  War  '*  are  a  glorification  of  his  patron's  splendid 

virtues.     StOicho  and  Knfiniia  he  paints  as  two  opposite  forces, 

the  force  of  good  and  the  force  of  evil,  like  the  principles  of 

the  Manichaeans.     Eufinus  is  the  terrible  Pytho,  tlie  scourge 

of  the  world ;  Stilicho  is  the  radiant  ApoUo,  the  deliverer  of 

mankind.     Kufinus  is  a  power  of  darkness,  whose  tartarean ' 

wickedness  surpasses  even  the  wickedness  of  the  Furies  of  hell; 

Stilicho  is  an  angel  of  light     In  the  works  of  a  poet  whose 

leading  idea  was  so  extravagant  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find 

tjnuch  fair  historical  truth ;   it   is,   as   a  mle,  only  accidental 

references  and   allusions    that  we    can   accept,   unless   other 

athorities  confii'm  his  statements.     Yet  even  modem  writers, 

know  well  how  cautiously  Claudian  must  be  used,  have 

I  unconsciously  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Stilicho  and  against 


We  must    return   to  the  movements  of  Alaric,  who    Iiad 
the  regions  of  classical  Greece,  for  which  he  showed 
li  respect.     Gerontius,  the  commander  of  the  garrison  at 
pylae,  and  Antiochns,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  offered  no 
istance,  and  the  West  Goths  entered  Boeotia,  where  Thebes 
loDe  escaped  their  devastation.     They  occupied  the  Pii'aeus, 
Athens  itself  was  spared,-  and   Alaric  was    entertained 
guest  in  the  city  of  Athene.      But  the  great  temple 
of  Ae  mystic  goddesses  Demeter  and  Persephone,  at  Eleusis, 
burnt  down  by  the   irreverent  barbarians  ;  IMegara,  the 
place  on  their  southward  route,  fell ;  then  Corinth,  Argos, 
and  Sparta.     But  when   they  reached   Elis  they  were   con- 
fronted by  an  unexpected  opponent.     Stilicho   had   returned 
fmrn  Italy,  by  way  of  Salona,  which  he  reached  by  sea,  to  stay 


^m^  Tirftrrtut  is  the  Latin  equivalent 

mi\  10. 

W  of  Athens  had  been  re*' 

I  *'  time  of  the    £m[i«ror 

'  -  "^   i.    29),   and    the 

^hf^    made    Alaric 

The  legend  was 


that  he  saw  Athene  Promachus  stand- 
ing on  the  walla  and  Achilleu  in  front 
of  them  ;  which  etory  XoKinms,  the 
zealous  "hellen/'  relates  Berioualy(v.  6). 
Philostorgiiia  {xiL  2)  says  that  Alaric 
**took  Athentt,"  ttKtv  'Afi'ijyar,  but  he 
ujeana  the  Piraeus,  Se4  Sievers^  S'tudien^ 
p.  347, 
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lUe  kaod  of  the  imradec*     He  Uodcaded  idm  in  the  plain 
Phciloev  but  for  some  reason,  not  easOy  oomivebeDsTble,  he  d 
oot  pre«8  Im  advantagie,  and  set  free  tbe  hordes  (tf  the  Yii 
^  ^hJc  land-ptrates  to  lesmne  their  career  of  devastation.     \ 

^\^  ^fUeai  hock  to  Italy,  and  Alaric  returned,  plandeiing  as  he  W€j 
to  Illyricnm  and  Thrace,  where  he  made  terms  with  the  goven 
ment  of  New  Kome,  and  received  the  deeiied  title  of  mrfffi^ 
nviiiium  per  lll^ricum} 

No  one  will  sttppose  that  StiL'cho  went  all  the  way  irozn  ita| 
to  the  Peloponncsns,  and  then,  although  he  had  Alaric  praolj 
cally  at  his  mercy,  retreated,  leaving  matters  just  as  they  wi^ 
without  some  excellent  reason,*     If  he  had  genuinely  wisM 
to  deliver  the   distressed  countries  and  assist  the   Empefl 
Arcadios,  he  would  not  have  acted  in  this  ineffectual  mann^ 
And  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  his  conduct  is  explained  I 
assuming  that  he  was  not  willing,  by  a  complete  exterminatii 
of  the  Goths,  to  enable  Arcadius  to  dispense  with  his  helpi 
ftiture.     In  that  case,  what  did  he  gain  by  going  to  the  Pdj 
ponnesus  at  all  ?     Or  we  might  ask,  if  he  wished  Arcadius 
summon  his  assistance  from  year  to  year,  is  it  likely  that 
would  have  adopted  the  method  of  rendering  no  assistance  wl 
ever  ?     But,  above  all,  the  question  occurs,  what  pleasure  woi 
it  have  been  to  the  general  to  look  forward  to  being 
upon  again  and  again  to  take  the  field  against  the  Visigoi 

It    seems     evident    that    Stilicho    and    Alaric    made  i 
Pholoe  some  secret  and  definite  arrangement,  which  conditio! 
Stilicho's  departure,  and  that  this  arrangement  was  conduti 
to   the    interests    of   Stilicho,  who   was    in    the    position 
advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  not  contrary  to  the  intem 
t*f  Alaric,  fur   otherwise    Stilicho    could    not   have  been  sB 
that  the  agreement  would   be  carried  oot.     Wliat  this  sea 
compact  was  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  I  woi 
suggest  that  Stilicho  had  already  formed  the  plan  of  creftOT 
his  son  Eucherius  Emperor,  and  that  he  designed  the  Ballj 
porunsula  to  be  the  dominion  over  which  Eucherius  should  \a 
sway.      His  conduct  becomes  perfectly  explicable  if  we  assi 
that  by  a  secret  agreement  he  secured  Alaric's  assistance 


*  5««  GtildeiiiKjnning,  op.  cit,  p.  64. 
Tlio  dcciaivo  passage  is  Cl&udian,  dt 
H.  0,  L  &S7  aq.  Cf.  Dr.  Hodgkiu, 
Italy  mid  her  Invaders^  i.  257. 


'^  ZosimUB  says  that  at  Pholoe  Stili 
gave   himself  up   to  luxury  tnd  ^ 
society  of  prostitutes,  and  incapacif 
himself  for  vigorous  action,  v.  ~ 
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IDi0  execution  of  this  sclienie,  which  the  preponderance  of 
0othic  power  in  lUyricum  and  Thmce  would  facilitate.  It 
is  subsequent  events,  to  he  related  in  another  chapter,  that 
suggest  this  theor)% 

It  was  not  only  the  European  parts  of  Arcadius*  dominion^ 
that  were  ravaged,  in  395,  by  the  lire  and  sword  of  barbarians. 
In  the  same  year  hordes  of  trans-Caucasian  Huns  poured 
thiough  the  Caspian  gates  {j^tr  Cnspia  clavMra),  and,  rushing 
southwards  through  the  provinces  of  Mesopotamia,  carried 
[ijsolation  into  Syria,  St,  Jerome  was  in  Palestine  at  this 
\  tinie,  and  in  two  of  his  letters  we  have  the  account  of  an  eye- 
'  mtneas.  '*  As  I  w^as  searcliing  for  an  abode  worthy  of  such  a 
lady  (Fabiola,  his  friend),  behold,  suddenly  messengers  rash 
lither  and  thitlier,  and  the  whole  East  trembles  with  the  news^ 
^  that  from  the  far  Maeotis,  from  the  land  of  the  ice-bound  Don 
and  the  savage  Massagetae,  where  the  strong  works  of  Alex- 
ander on  the  Caucasian  cliffs  keep  hack  the  wild  nations, 
I  iwarma  of  Huns  had  burst  forth,  and,  flying  liither  and  tliither, 
I  were  scattering  slaughter  and  terror  everywhere.  The  Eoman 
anny  was  at  that  time  absent  in  consequence  of  tlie  civil  wars 
[  iu  Italy  .  .  -  May  Jesus  protect  the  Eoman  world  in  future 
I  from  such  beasts  !  They  were  everywhere,  when  they  were 
•ted,  and  their  speed  outstripped  the  rumour  of  their 
,  they  spared  neither  religion  nor  dignity  nor  age ; 
[they  showed  no  pity  to  the  cry  of  infancy.  Babes,  who  had  not 
,  begun  to  live,  were  forced  to  die ;  and,  ignorant  of  the 
that  was  upon  them,  as  they  were  held  in  the  hands  and 
fthieatened  by  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  there  was  a  smile  upon 
There  was  a  consistent  and  universal  report  that 
1  was  the  goal  of  the  foes,  and  that  on  account  of  their 
Jiaaatiable  lust  for  gold  they  were  hastening  to  tliis  city.  The 
b»  neglected  by  the  carelessness  of  peace,  were  repaired, 
ch  was  enduring  a  blockade.  Tyre,  fain  to  break  off  from 
Fthe  dry  land,  sought  its  ancient  island.  Then  we  too  were  con- 
ained  to  provide  ships,  to  stay  on  the  seashore,  to  take  precau- 
Itions  agamst  the  an-ival  of  the  enemy,  and,  though  the  winds 
iwerc  wild,  to  fear  a  shipwi-eck  less  than  the  barbarians — making 
[provision  not  for  our  own  safety  so  much  as  for  the  chastit}^  of 
lour  virgins."  *    In  another  letter,  speaking  of  these  "  wolves  of 

»  EpiH,  IxiviL  8. 
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the  north,"  he  says :  "  How  many  monasteries  were  captured  % 
the  waters  of  how  many  rivers  were  stained  with  human  gore  ? 
Antioch  was  besi^ed  and  the  other  cities,  past  which  the 
Halys,  the  Cydnus,  the  Orontes,  the  Euphrates  flow.  Herds 
of  captives  were  dragged  away ;  Arabia,  Phoenicia,  Palestine, 
I^pt  were  led  captive  by  fear."  ^ 

The  Huns,  however,  were  not  the  only  depredators  at  whose 
hands  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  suffered     There 
were  other  enemies  within,  whose  ravages  were  constant,  while 
the  expedition  of  the  Huns  from  without  occurred  only  once. 
These  enemies  were  the  freebooters  who  dwelled  in  the  Isaurian 
mountains,  wild  and  untamed  in  their  secure  fastnesses.      Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus    describes  picturesquely  the  habits  of  these 
sturdy   robbers.^     They    used   to    descend   from   the    difficult 
mountain  slopes  like  a  whirlwind  to  places  on  the  seashore, 
where  in  iiidden  ways  and  glens  they  lurked  till  the  fall  of 
night,  and  in  the  light  of  the  crescent  moon,  watched  until  the 
mariners  riding  at  anchor  slept ;  then  they  boarded  the  vessels, 
killed  and  plundered  the  crews.     Thus  the  coast  of  Isauria 
was  like  a  deadly  shore  of  Sciron ;  it  was  avoided  by  sailors, 
who  made  a  practice  of  putting  in  at  the  safer  ports  of  Cyprus. 
The  Isaurians  did  not  always  confine  their  land  expeditions 
to  the  surrounding  provinces  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia ;  they 
penetrated  in  403  A-d.  northwards  to  Cappadocia  and  Pontus. 
or  southwards  to  Syria  and  Palestine  ;  and  the  whole  range  of 
the  Taurus  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Syria  seems  to  have  been 
tlieir  spacious  habitation.     An  officer  named  Arbacazius  was 
entrusted  by  Arcadius  with  an  office  similar  in  object  to  that 
which,  four  and   a   half  centuries  ago,  had  been   assigned  to 
Pompeius  ;  but,  though  he  quelled  the  spirits  of  the  freebooters 
for  a  moment,  Arbacazius  did  not  succeed  in  eradicating  the 
lawless  element,  in  the  same  way  as  Pompeius  had  succeeded 
in  exterminating  the  piracy  which  in  his  day  infested    the 
same  regions.     In  the  years  404  and  405  Cappadocia  was 
overrun  by  the  robber  bauda*  ^ 

Meanwhile  after  the  death  of  Rufinus,  the  weak  Emperor^^ 

Tlieletti 


*  Epiii.  It.  16.  Jerome  is  dwelling 
on  tho  niiserica  of  tiiiiiiAa  society  {tem^ 
parum  nosirorum  rumas)^  which  he  also 
illiiatnit«8  by  the  ravages  of  Alaric 
iti   Europe,  and  the  futo  of  Rufinus, 


Abimdantiufl,  and  Timosius, 
was  writtt'D  in  396. 

*  xiv.  2,  I. 

*  See  the  letters  written  by  Chry 
aostom  in  his  exile. 
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An^adius  passed  under  the  iDfluence  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius, 
ho  in  unscrupulous  greed  of  money  resembled  Eufinus  aud  many 
her  officials  of  the  time,  and,  like  Eufinus,  lias  been  painted 
far  blacker  than  he  really  was.  All  the  evil  tilings  that  were 
said  by  his  enemies  of  Eufinns  were  said  of  Eutropius  by  his 
enemie-s ;  but  in  reading  of  the  enormities  of  the  latter  we 
must  make  great  allowance  for  the  general  prejudice  existing 
against  a  person  with  Eutropius'  physical  disqualifications. 

Eutropius  naturally  looked  on  the  praetorian  prefects,  the 
most  powerful  men  in  the  administration  uext  to  the  Em- 
peror, with  jealousy  and  siispicion,  as  dangerous  rivals.  It 
was  his  interest  to  reduce  their  power  and  to  raise  the  dignity 
of  his  own  office  to  an  equality  with  theirs.  To  his  in- 
fluence, then,  we  are  probably  justified  in  ascribing  two 
innovations  which  were  made  by  Arcadiua  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  mrmis  ptiblints,  or  office  of  postmaster  general, 
was  transferred  from   the   praetorian  prefects   to  the  master 

kof  offices,  and  the  same  transference  was  made  in  regard  to 
the  manufactories  of  arms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grand 
chamberlain,  pratpomiiui  sacri  cuhiculi,  was  made  an  iilMStris, 
^lual  in  rank  to  the  praetorian  prefecta  Both  these  innova- 
^ons  were  afterwards  altered^ 

The  general  historical  import  of  the  position  of  EntropiuB,  is 

^hat  the  Empire  was  falling  into  a  danger,  by  which  it  had  been 

^reatened  from  the  outset,  and  which  it  had  been  ever  tr3dng 

^  avoid.     We  may  say  that  there  were  two  dangers  which 

*50»i8tantl}'  impended  over  the  Boman  Empire  from  its  inangu- 

^tion  by  Angusttis  to  its  redintegration  by  Diocletian — a  Scylla 

^*1  Char>'bdis,  between  which  it  had  to  steer.     The  one  was  a 

^binet  of  imperial  freedmen,  the  other  was  a  military  despotism. 

^e  former  danger  called  forth,  and  was  counteracted  by,  the 

^^'^ation  of  a  civil  service  system,  to  which  Hadrian  jierhaps 

^^^de  the  most  important  contributions,  and  which  was  finally 

^l)orated  by  Diocletian,  who  at  the  same  time  averted  the 

^^Hcr  danger  by  separating  the  military  and  eivd  administra- 

^*^n$.     But  both  dangers  revived  in  a  new  foim.     The  danger 

^*^^  the  army  became  danger  from  the  Germans,  who  prepon- 

^l^ted  in  it ;  and  the  institution  of  court  ceremonial  tended 

^  ci-PAti?  a  cabinet  of  chamberlains  and  imperial  dependants. 

1  Sa  Johannes  Lydu%  (U  Mag,  iiL  40. 
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B    Tb6  eunuch  won  considerable  odium  in  the  first  jear  of 

B|ig  power  (396)  by  bringing  about  the  fall  of  two  men  of  dis- 

BfoctioD — Abundantius,  to  whose  patronage  he  owed  his  rise  in 

Hyie  world,  and  Timasius,  who  bad  been  the  coramander-general 

in  the  East     An  account  of  Hie  manner  in  which  the  ruin  of  the 

liytier  was  vrrought  will   illustrate  the  sort  of  intriguea  that 

\rere  spun  at  the  Byzantine  court,^ 

Timasius  had  brought  with  him  from  Sardis  a  S}Tian 
■  Bittflage- seller,  named  Baigus,  who,  with  native  address,  had 
^pisiuMted  himself  into  his  good  graces,  and  obtained  a  subor- 
Hdinate  command  in  the  army.  The  prying  omniscience  of 
BEntropius  discovered  that,  years  before,  tliis  same  Bargus  had 
been  forbidden  to  enter  Constantinople  for  some  misdemeanour, 
ind  by  means  of  this  knowledge  he  gained  an  ascendency  over 
the  Syrian,  and  compelled  bim  to  accuse  his  benefactor  Timasius 
of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  supporting  the  charge  by  forgeries, 
aa;iised  was  tried,^  condemned,  and  l)anished  to  the  Libyan 
II  puuLshment  equivalent  to  death ;  he  was  never  heard 
more.  Eutropius,  foreseeing  that  the  continued  existence  of 
might  at  some  time  compromise  himself,  suborned  his 
wfc  to  lodge  very  serious  charges  against  her  husband,  in  con- 
[uenoe  of  which  he  was  put  to  deatk  Whether  Eutropius 
then  got  rid  of  the  wife  we  are  not  informed. 

Among  the   adherents    of    Eutropius,   who    were    equally 

immeroas  and  insincere, two  were  of  especial  importance — Osius, 

irtio  had  risen  from  the   post  of  a  cook  to  be  count  of  the 

largesses,  and  finally  master  of  the  offices,  and  Leo,^  a 

Idier,  corpulent  and  good-huraoured,  who  was  known  by  the 

iobriquet  of  Ajax,  a  man  of  great  body  and  little  mind,  fond 

of  boasting,  fond  of  eating,  fond  of  drinking,  and  fond  of  ivomen. 

On  the  other  hand,  Eutropius  had  many  enemies,  and  enemies 

two  different  quarters.     Eomans  of  the  stamp  of  Timasius 


'  Umoa,  r.  8. 

.  'Tie  gwiiend  feeling  m  favour  of 
T^niMini,  «  man  of  the  Highest  charac- 
ter, wu  sii  i^prrtt  tlmt  the  Eti^Knor  guve 
ttp  hi  iitioii   of  preiiiding  at 

ta«  t  ijiittod  its  conduct  to 

I**t>rij| .,.,,  ...kLunumis.    The  letter 

of  Jetvnie  fix. — i^uotcd  above,  p.  70), 
wUich  vu  written  in  390,  proves  that 

L  Ahnndantiua  and   Timasius  were  ex- 

[iliitiiiithttyeftr. 


'*  Clrmdian  describcfl  I^o  in  linea 
almost  worthy  of  Juvenal  {iw  Enirop, 
il  376  .-sg.) 

Ac«r  in  nbRcnteA,  lingtue  jAefc&tor,  abUTidnna 
t!orx>ons«  exigiiuaque  ADimi^  (JlocttosluiUB  lulii 
quuud&iu  lantflcaef  etc. 

Leo  WHS  once  t^-m ployed  in  the  wool 
trade,  and  Clnudiun  i>ut8  into  his  month, 
with  conaiderablo  tdeveniess,  expres- 
sions redolent  of  wool- makings 
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and  Aurelian  were  naturally  opposed  to  the  supremacy  of 
emasculated  chamberlain ;  while,  as  we  shall  see  subsequem 
the  Grerman  element  in  the  Empire,  represented  by  Gainas^  1 
also  inimical.  It  seems  certain  that  a  serious  confederacy  \ 
formed  in  the  year  397,  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  Eutropi 
Though  this  is  not  stated  by  any  writer,  it  seems  an  inevita 
conclusion  from  the  law  {Cod,  TJuxkL  ix,  14,  3)  which  was  paa 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  assessing  the  penalt}^  of  death 
any  one  who  had  conspired  "  with  soldiers  or  private  persons, 
eluding  barbarians,"  against  the  lives  "  of  ilhtstres  who  belonj 
our  consistory  or  assist  at  our  counsels/*  or  other  senators,  si 
a  conspiracy  beiiig  considered  equivalent  to  treason,  Intj 
was  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  crime,  and  not  only  i 
the  individual  concerned  incur  capital  punishment,  but  ] 
descendants  were  visited  with  disfranchisement*  It  is  general 
recognised  that  this  law  was  an  express  palladium  for  chamh 
lains  ;  but  surely  it  must  have  been  suggested  by  some  actual 
formed  conspiracy,  of  which  Eutropius  discovered  the  threa 
before  it  was  carried  out.  The  particular  mention  of  soldi 
and  barbarians  points  to  a  particiilai*  danger,  and  we  m 
suspect  that  Gainas,  who  afterwards  brought  about  the 
Eutropius,  had  some  connection  with  it 


sailing  in  the  full 


J 


current 
was   enjoying 


Wliile  the  eunuch  was 
cess  at  Byzantium,  the  Vandal  Stilicho 
uninteiTupted  course  of  prosperity  in  the  somewhat  1 
stifling  air  of  Italy*  The  poet  Claudian,  who  acted  as  a  i 
of  poet  -  laureate  to  Honorius,  was  reaUy  an  apologist  ] 
Stilicho,  who  patronised  and  paid  him.  Almost  every  puB 
poem  he  produced  is  an  extravagant  panegyric  on  that  genei 
and  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  many  of  his  utterances  were  dir( 
manifestoes  suggested  by  his  patron.  In  the  panegyric 
honour  of  the  third  consulate  of  Honorius  (396),  which,  cdl 
posed  soon  after  the  death  of  Rufinus,  breathes  a  spirit  of  c( 
cord  between  East  and  West,  the  writer  calls  upon  Stilicho  i 
protect  with  his  right  hand  the  two  brothers  "  {gcminm  d^ 
tu  protege  frairesy  Such  lines  as  this  are  written  to  pui 
certain  significance  on  Stihcho's  policy.  In  the  panegjrriQ 
honour  of  the  foxxrth  consulate  of  Honorius  (398),  he  gives 
absolutely  fabe  and  misleading  account  of  Stilicho' 


Licho*s  expedilj 


I 

i 


to  Greece  two  years  before,  an  account  which  no  allowance  for 
poetical  exaggeration  can  defend.  At  the  same  time  he  extols 
HoDonas  with  the  most  absurd  enlogiums,  and  overwhelms  him 
with  the  most  extravagant  adtdations,  making  out  the  boy  of 
fourteen  to  be  greater  than  his  father  rmd  grandfather.  If 
Claudian  were  not  a  poet,  we  should  say  that  he  was  a  most 
outrageous  liar.  We  are  therefore  unable  to  accord  him  the 
smallest  credit  when  he  boasts  that  the  subjects  in  the  western 
provinces  are  not  oppressed  by  heavy  taxes,  and  that  the  trea- 
sury  is  not  replenished  by  extortion.^ 

Stilicho  and  Eutropius  had  shaken  hands  over  the  death  of 
Itufinus,  but  the  good  understanding  was  not  destined  to  last 
longer  than  the  song  of  triumph.  We  cannot  justly  blarne 
Eutropius  for  this.  No  minister  of  Arcadius  could  regard  with 
goodwill  or  inditTerence  the  desire  of  Stilicho  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  New  Rome ;  for  tliis  desire  cannot  be  denied,  even  if 
one  do  not  accept  the  theory  that  the  scheme  of  detacliing 
Ulyricum  from  Arcadius*  dominion  was  entertained  by  him  at 
as  early  a  date  as  396.  His  position  as  master  of  soldiers  in 
Italy  gave  liim  no  power  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire ;  and  the 
Jittitude  which  he  assumed  as  an  elderly  relative,  solicitously 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his  wife's  young  cousin,  in  obedi- 
^ce  to  the  wishes  of  that  cousin's  father,  was  untenable,  when 
^  led  him  to  exceed  the  acts  of  a  strictly  private  friendsliip. 

We  can  then  well  understand  tlie  indignation  felt  at  New 

^^uie,  not  only  by  Eutropius,  but  probably  also  by  men  of  a 

y^te  diflerent  faction,  when  the   new^s  arrived  that  Stilicho 

P'ifposed  to  visit  Constantinople  to  set  things  in  order  and 

^**toge    matters    for   Arcadius.'      Such  oflBciousness  was  in- 

^^^rable,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  strongest  protest  must  be 

*^*^e  against  it.     The  senate  accordingly  passed  a  resolution 

T^laring  Stilicho  a  public  enemy.      This  action  of  the  senate 

^  Very  remarkable,  and  its  signification  is  not  generally  per- 

p^Vei     If  the  act  had  been  altogether  due  to  Eutropius,  it 

Uld  surely  have   taken   the  form    of  an   imperial    decree. 

^^tropius  would  not  have  resorted  to  the  troublesome  method 

^  bribing  or  threatening  the  whole  senate  even  if  he  had  been 


i  Jn  Man,  Cons.  495  8q.  Clatiilmn 
jfj^lija  fitiegt  in  his  eulogies  of  Tbeo- 
^■ttt*  amt*,  the  hero  of  Africa  aiid 


Dntain,    and    Theodostos  jMiier,    the 
Great. 
=  Zoiimus,  Bk  V.  11. 
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able  to  do  so.  We  must  conclude,  theu,  that  the  generd  fed 
against  Stilicho  was  strong,  and  we  must  confess  natun 
strong. 

The  situation  was  now  complicated  by  a  revolt  in  Afl 
which  eventually  proved  higlily  fortunate  for  the  gloiy  and. 
fluence  of  Stiliclio. 

Eighteen  years  before,  the  Moor  Firmus  had  made  an  attei 
to  create  a  kingdom  for  himself  in  the  African  provinces  (3 
A.D.),  and  bad  been  quelled  by  the  arms  of  Theodosius,  i 
received  important  assistance  from  Gildo,  the  brother  and  ene 
of  Firmus.     Gildo  was  duly  rewarded.     He  was  finally  i 
pointed    military   commander,   or   count,  of   Africa,  and 
daughter  Salvina  was  united  in  marriage  to  a  nephew  of 
Empress  Aelia  Flaccilla,  ^     But  the  faith  of  the  Moors  wai 
the  faith  of  Carthaginians.     Gildo  refused  to  send  aid  to  Hi 
dosius  in  his  expedition  against  Eugenius,     After  Theodoai 
death  he  pi^pared  to  take  a  more    positive  attitude,  and 
engaged  numerous  African  nomad  tribes  to  support  him  in 
revolt      The  strained  relations  between  Old  and  New  Ea 
which  did  not  escape  his  notice,  suggested  to  him  that 
rebelHon  might   assume   the   form  of  a  transition    from 
sovereignty  of  Honorius  to  the  sovereignty  of  Arcadius. 
knew  that  if  he  were  dependent  only  on  New  Rome,  he  wO 
be   practically   independent  -      He   entered    accordingly  j 
communication    with  the  government  of   Arcadius,   but 
negotiations  came  to  nothing.    It  appears  that  Gildo  demazi^ 
that  Libya  should  be  consigned  to  his  rule,  and  he  certaij 
took  possession  of  it      IL  also  appears  that  embassies  on  \ 
subject  passed  between  Italy  and  Constantinople,  and  that  Sj 
machus  the  orator  was  one  of  the  ambassadors.     But  it  is  cert 
that  Arcadius  did  not  in  any  way  assist  GUdo,  and  the  comp< 
tively  slight  and  moderate  references  which  the  hostile  Claui 
makes  to  the  hesitating  attitude  of  New  Eome  indicate  that  I 
government  of  Arcadius  did  not  behave  very  badly  afterj 

We  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  the   Gildot 
through  which  Stilicho  won  well*deserved  laurels,  altho^ 
did  not  take  the  field  himself.      What  made  the  revolt  of 


fterdi 
anifl 

tholiP! 


^  NobridiuB.    Salvina  was  ftfterwanls  a  friend  of  John  Cbrysoatom. 

*  Orosius,  HUtoriac  adv,  Ptujanos,  viL  36. 

*  S^  the  Bdlum  GUdotticuM  of  Claudian« 
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(jotint  of  Africa  of  such  great  moment  was  the  fact  that  the 
African  provinces  were  the  grauary  of  Old  Rome,  as  Egypt  was 
the  gnuiflry  of  New  Rome.  By  stopping  the  supplies  of  corn, 
Gildo  might  hope  to  starve  out  Italy.  The  prompt  action 
jad  efficient  management  of  Stilicho,  however,  preveiitttd  any 
catastrophe ;  for  ships  from  Gaul  and  from  Spain,  laden  with 
OOTH,  appeared  in  the  Tiber,  and  Rome  was  supplied  during  the 
winter  months.  Early  in  398  a  fleet  sailed  against  the  tyrant, 
whose  hideous  cruelties  and  oppressions  were  worthy  of  his 
Moorish  blood ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  Heet  was 
nnder  the  command  of  Maseezel,  Gildo*s  brother,  who  was  now 
playing  the  same  part  towards  Gildo  that  Cxildo  had  played 
towards  his  brother  Firmus.  The  undisciplined  nomadic  army 
of  the  rebel  was  scattered  without  labour  at  Ardalio,  and 
Africa  was  delivered  from  the  Moor*s  reign  of  niin  and  terror, 
to  wliich  Roman  rule,  with  all  its  fiscal  sternness,  was  peace 
lad  prosperity,  ^  This  subjugation  of  tlie  man  whom  the 
le&atd  of  Old  Rome  had  pronounced  a  public  enemy  re- 
doumded  far  and  wide  to  the  glory  of  the  man  whom  the 
ite  of  New  Rome  had  proclaimed  a  public  enemy.  And  in 
meantime  StUicho*s  position  had  become  stil!  more  splen- 
did and  secure  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Maria  with  the 
Emperor  Honorius  (Spring  398),  for  which  an  cpithalamium 
vm  written  by  Claudiau,  who,  as  we  might  expect,  celebrates 
tbe&ther-in-law  as  expressly  as  the  bridal  pair.  The  Gildonic 
|WM  also  supplied,  we  need  hardly  remark,  a  grateful  material 
Us  favourite  theme;  and  the  year  400,  to  which  Stilicho 
[g«ve  his  name  as  consul,  inspired  an  enthusiastic  eSusion.^ 

*  TliB  eoui|»Ucation3  which  resuU«d 
1  AMf^^  from  the  desjiotiam  of  Gildo, 
iiipts  to  nght  wrongs  and 


ty.  lasted  for  many  years. 
I  Of  rty  which  Gildo  had 

•IttM-  \    a  special   official   to 

idmui.^  ....  ,.,  entitled  corma  Gildo- 
niad yatHmmiu  Sot?  Cod*  TAeacL  vii. 
B,  7,  tod  ^'otU,  Occ^  xl 

*  Two  iascriptions  on  marble  hasea, 
fouml  at  Home  (0.  L  L.  vL  1730  and 
3781,     '  ke  career  of  StiUcho, 

I  ^f '  )  I  la  as  follows — 

FLA  .  n .  ,  (  Lx '- 1  ION  I  I S  LUKT  K 1 SS I M  O 
Vino  ilAGlSTRiJ  EQtXrTTJM  FEIH- 
TUMtiFK  COMITI  DOMESTICOHITM 
TIUBrXO  PKAETOHrANO  KT  AB  IN- 
EUKTK  kT^AXlL  PEE  6EAD0S  OLAK* 


1  SB  I  MAE  MIIJTIAR  AP  COLUMKN 
(ILOIUAE  KKMPITEkNAlS  ET  lilLQlAR 
ADFtmTAT[B    EVECIO    PUOGENEliO 

mvi     THEODosr     COMITI     mvi 

THEOD03I  AUOUSTI  IN  l.iMNlBtJ« 
BRLUa  AJUjLTfi  VICTORUB  ET  AB 
EO  IN  ADFINITATKM  UK<;iAM  CO- 
OITATU  IT  EM  QUE  HOCEKO  U,  K, 
HONOUI  AUGUST  I  AJ'RICA  CON- 
SILIIS  £Jt;S  ET  I'ltOVlSIONB 
LIBEHATA, 

Several  inscriptions  found  on  Roman 
gate  A  commemorate  the  restoration  of 
the  ** walla,  gate^t,  and  towers"  of  the 
city  by  HouoHusi,  a  work  which  was 
undertaken  at  Stilicho*.**  suggestion, 
(see  C.  L  L.  vi.  1188-1190)  bcforti  the 
invasion  of  Alaric  In  402. 
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It  may  seem  strange  that  now,  almost  at  the  zenith  of 
fame,  tlie  father*m-law  of  the  Emperor  and  the  hero  of 
Gildonic  war  did  not  make  some  attempt  to  carry  out 
favourite  project  of  interference  with  the  government  of 
eastera  provinces.  But  there  are  two  considerations  whi 
may  help  to  explain  this.  In  tlie  first  place,  Stilicho  himai 
was  not  the  man  of  indomitable  will  who  forms  a  project 
carries  it  through ;  he  was  a  man  rather  of  that  ambitious 
hesitating  character  which  Mommsen  attributes  to  Pom 
He  was  half  a  Eoman  and  half  a  barbarian;  he  was 
strong  and  half- weak  j  he  was  half- patriotic  and  half-s< 
His  intentions  w^ere  unscrupulous,  but  he  was  almost  afraid 
them.  Besides  this,  his  'wife  Serena  probably  endeavoured 
check  his  policy  of  discord  and  maintain  unity  in  the  Tb 
dosian  house.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  sufficiently  probal 
that  he  was  in  constant  communication  with  Gainas, 
German  general  of  the  eastern  armies  and  chief  representatii 
of  the  German  interests  in  the  realm  of  Arc^dius,  and  th( 
Gainas  was  awaiting  his  time  for  an  outbi-eak,  by  whi< 
Stilicho  hoped  to  profit  and  execute  his  designs.  He  had 
excuse  for  interference,  and  he  was  wiEing  to  w^ait.  ] 
inactive  policy  of  the  next  few  years  must  not  be  taken 
indicate  that  he  cherished  no  ambitious  projects. 

The  Germans  looked  up  to  Stilicho  as  the  most  importaa 
German  in  the  Empire,  their  natural  protector  and  friend,  whil 
there  was  a  large  Eoman  faction  opposed  to  him  as 
foreigner.  But  as  yet  this  faction  was  not  strong  enoTij 
to  overpower  him.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  faU  was  final 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  a  palace  official  (408  a*d.)^]|^H 
the  fall  of  his  rival  Eutropius,  which  occurred  far  sooner  ^j 
A.D.),  was  brought  about  by  the  compulsion  of  a  German  geneia 
These  facts  indicate  that  the  two  dangers  to  which  I  alread 
called  attention — the  prepondemting  influence  of  German 
diers  and  the  preponderating  influence  of  chamberlains 
eunuchs— were  mutually  checks  on  each  other.  I  must  reseri 
for  the  next  chapter  an  account  of  the  danger  from  the  Genual 
which  threatened  New  Rome,  but  was  fortunately  weathers 
— a  danger  whose  aversion  was  of  really  critical  important 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Eoman  Empire  in  the  East,  i 
"'•hose  gravity  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  accentuated 


CHAPTER   II 


THE    GEEMAKS    IN    THE    EAST 


TuEEi;  were  at  this  time  three  political  parties  at  Constanti- 
nopk  There  was  the  German  party,  of  which  the  chief 
lepTCsentative  was  Gainas,  the  cummander  of  the  Eastern  army, 
and  which  counted  not  only  harbarians  but  Romans  among  its 
abera.  It  is  probable  that  this  party  was  in  constant  com- 
ion  with  Stilicho  in  the  West,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Empress  Eudoxia  may  have  looked  upon  it  with  a 
amount  of  lavour.  But  I  think  we  musfc  reject  the 
ion  of  any  very  close  bond  between  her  and  the 
liuse  she  was  an  ortlxodox  Catholic  and  they  were 
^t  must  never  be  forgotten  tliat  the  difference  in 
which  marked  ofl'  the  German  nations  was  an  important 
flemeat  in  the  situation.  Secondly,  there  was  the  party  of 
piu8»  consisting  entirely  of  time'Serving  hangers-on,  bound 
sether  by  no  principle  or  common  purpose — an  ephemeral 
que,  cluatering  round  the  eunuch  to  receive  his  favoui's  as 
as  he  was  in  favour  himself.  These  two  factions,  the 
don  of  Euti'opius  and  the  faction  of  Gainas,  were  opposed. 
There  was  a  third  party,  opposed  to  lx>th  of  these,  consisting 
those  senators  and  ministers  who  entertained  a  Eonian 
ice  of  the  increase  of  German  influence  in  the  Empire, 
nd  &  strong  Boman  detestation  of  the  bedchamber  adminiatra- 
of  eunuchs  ^ ;  men  who  were*  equally  scandalised  by  the 
tl\at  three  commanders-in-chief  in  the  Iloioan  Empire 
Germans  *(Stilicho  in   Italy,  Akric  in    IlljTicum,  and 

» BAQttn  WDtimeiit  against  the  power  of  euiiiiclia  ta  atrotigly  expresaed  m 
A*i  poem  agiuist  Eutropias* 
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Gflinas  in  the  East),  and  by  the  appointment  of  Eutrc 
the  consulship  in  the  year  399,  an  honour  which  was  sooi 
followed  by  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Fatrician,  whict 
after  the  imperial,  was  the  highest  title  in  the  State,  OfUfm 
cesserunt  tiinucho  connate  mon&tra.  We  may  call  this  pan 
the  party  of  Aurelian,  for  Aurelian  was  its  moat  important  aw 
respected  member.  He  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  prae 
torian  prefect  named  Taurus,  and  he  had  himself  filled 
offices  of  quaestor  and  prefect  of  the  city. 

I  have  said  that  the  Germans  had  friends  among 
Eomans.  The  most  distinguished  of  their  Eoman  supportai 
was  an  enigmatical  figure,  whose  real  name  we  shall  probabi 
never  know,  the  brother  of  Aurelian,  but  in  character  di 
metrically  opposed  to  him.  This  shadowy  person,  w^ho  playi 
a  leading  part  at  tliis  period,  is  one  of  the  riddles  of  histoi 
like  the  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask  We  derive  all  that  we  kna 
about  him  from  a  historical  sketch,  written  in  the  form  of  { 
allegor)',  by  Synesius,  bishop  of  Gyrene,  entitled  CbrtccmiM 
Frovidmee,  or  (he  Egyptians,  Its  subject  is  the  contest  for  tl] 
Eg}^tian  kingdom  between  the  two  sons  of  Taiuiis/  Osiris 
Typhos.  Osirisj  by  whom  is  meant  Aurelian,  is  the  type 
eveiything  that  is  good  and  laudable ;  while  Typhos,  a  sort 
nature's  byblow,  diftering  from  Osiris  as  Edmund  differed  froj 
Edgar  in  Kimj  Lear,  is  "  left-handed  "  and  perverse,  gross 
ignorant.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  call  this  unk&0i 
person  by  his  allegorical  name. 

We  are  told  that  Typhos  at  one  time  held  a  financial 
but  was  soon  obbged  to  abdicate  it  on  account  of  malversatii 
He  then  obtained  some  other  office,  and  performed  its  d 
equally  badly. 

He  allied  liimself  closely  with  the  German  party,  who 
in  him,  as  a  Iloman  of  good  family  and  position,  an  inipoi 
supporter.      In  private  life  he  is  represented  as  a  profligi 
and  Synesius  t^lls  stories  to  illustrate  his  indecent  and  fiivoh 
habits*     He  mentions,  as  the  climax  of  indecency,  that  T; 
used  to  snore  on  purpose  when  awake^  and  take  delight  in  hi 
ing  others  producing  the  same  noise,  as  if  it  were  mar\^eUoi 


*  yiy pairrai  jxh  irl  rotr  Tavftav  iroicriv 
{llpobeiapia  of  the  A/7t^rtot).  Compare 
Sicvcrs,  JSttullm,  p.  387  sqq. 


ed.    Migne.      The   expr<,*8sioii  1 
means  cotnes  sacraruffi  lar^u 
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fime  music ;  and  he  used  to  praise  and  honour  him  who  uttered 
moet;  tunefully  the  licentious  sound,  and  evolved  the  finest  and 
"rouLndest  snort."*  We  must  remember  that  these  are  the 
allegations  of  an  opponent,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  just  to 
observe  that  the  prose  allegory  of  Synesius  has  a  truer  ring 
thaxi  the  poetical  histories  of  Claudian. 

The  sketch  which  Synesius  gives  of  the  wife  of  T)^ho9,  an 
amliitious  and  fashionable  lady,  is  valuable  and  interesting, 
even  if  it  be  considerably  overdrawn,  as  the  picture  of  a  tjrpe 
of  ccntemporary  society.  She  was,  in  the  first  place,  her  own 
r\re\roman,^  a  reproach  which  seems  to  imply  that  she  was 
inordinately  attentive  to  the  details  of  her  toilet.  She  liked 
ta  be  seen,  and  constantly  showed  herself  in  the  market- 
place and  the  theatre,  thinking  that  the  eyes  of  all  were 
tinned  towards  her.  This  desire  of  notoriety  prevented  her 
from  being  too  nice  in  her  choice  of  society ;  she  liked  to  have 
to  house  and  drawing-room  filled,  and  her  doors  were  not 
dosed  against  professional  courtesans.  It  may  be  supposed 
4at  select  Byzantine  society  refused  to  know  her.  Synesius 
contrasts  with  her  the  wife  of  Aurelian,  who  never  left  the 
uouse,  and  asserts  the  great  virtue  of  a  woman  to  be  that 
neither  her  body  nor  her  name  should  ever  cross  the  threshold, 
Such  an  extreme  idea,  however,  was  almost  obsolete ;  and  if 
^"Hesius  really  believed  in  it  he  cannot  have  approved  of  the 
l^iaviour  of  Im  friend  and  teacher  Hypatia.  But  I  believe 
I  MUa  is  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish,  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated 
f^'ctum  of  Thucydides. 

The  great  struggle  between  the  alien  and  the  native  elemeJit 
^  the  East,  which  was  to  decide  that  the  eastern  provinces  were 
^^t  to  be  dmmembered  by  the  Teutonic  nations,  began  at  the 
^^^X  of  the  year  398.  It  took  the  form  of  a  contest  between 
"^^  two  brothers,  Aurelian  and  Typhos,  for  the  office  of  prae- 
*^**ian  prefect.  The  former  was  successful  in  obtaining  the 
'^txiinaiion,  which  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  anti-German 
P^^y  Synesius  was  at  this  time  at  Constantinople,  and  lived 
^^  very  intimate  terms  with  Aurelian  and  his  friends,  so  that 


a 


^"tJ^ifof.     Dio  Chrysogtom  finds  fault 

**h  the  f^ieople  of  Tarsus  for  their  habit 

^^•murifij;.     We  mi^t  ima^iio  from 

"iXH  tt4*.i'»mtit  that  Typhoa  wiui  tlie  leading 

V0]L  I 


spirit  of  ft  sort  of  acHuety  for  the  pro- 
iDOtioD  of  indcf'eni'y. 


i^A 
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he  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  observing  all  that  went 
on.  Penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  old  Hellenedom,  especially^ 
Platonism,  and  feeling  a  Hellenic  antagoniam  to  barbarians,  heH 
sympathised  fully  with  the  aspirations  and  puipoaes  of  the 
Roman  party  at  Byzantiimi,  Aiirelian  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  culture  and  learning,  and  was  surrounded  witli 
men  of  letters,  such  as  Troilus  the  poet  rmd  Polyaamou 
the  rhetor. 

The  success  of  Aurelian  was  a  great  blow  to  Typhos  ami 
his  wife  and  his  friends*  His  wife  had  been  looking  forwar 
eagerly  to  the  prefecture  for  the  sake  of  the  social  advantagesi 
which  it  would  confer.  Synesius  gives  a  curious  account  of  I 
the  measures  which  Typhos  took  to  console  himself  and  lual 
friends  for  their  disappointment  He  constructed  a  large  pond  j 
{Ko\vfjL0i]dpa),  in  which  he  made  artilieial  islands,  provided  j 
with  warm  baths ;  and  in  these  islands  he  and  his  friends^  in  i 
the  company  of  women,  used  to  indulge  in  licentious  pleasori&i 

But  this  was  only  the  prologue  to  the  drama  proper.     Itl 
was  a  movement  on  the   part  of  Ostrogoths,  who  had  beeoj 
settled  in  Phrygia  by  Theodosius,  that  brought  on  the  Diain 
struggle ;   and  this  movement  was  hardly  independent  of  the 
German  faction  in  the  capital,  though  we   have  no  distinct  \ 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  instigated  by  Gainas  or  T)"pho8.^ 
The   Count  Tribigild,  wlio  commanded  the  troops  in  Phrygia, 
bore  a  personal  grudge  against  Eutropius,  and  this  drove  hia^ 
to  excite  to  revolt  the  Teutonic  laeti,  or  colons,  consisting  of 
Ostrogoths  and  Gruthungi/-  whom  Theodosius,  the  friend  of  tho 
Goths,  had  established  in  the  fertile  regions  of  Phrygia  in  386, 
The  revolt  broke  out  in  spring,  as  Arcadius  and  his  court  we 
preparing  to  start  for  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  wiiither  the  Emperof 
was  fond  of  resorting  in  summer  on  account  of  its  pleasant  i 
salubrious   climate.      Tlie    barbarians,  recruited   by  runaway 
slaves,  spread  destruction  throughout  many  provinces,  GaUitisI 
and  Pisidia  and  Bithynia. 


*  TribigUd  was  in  Constantinople  at 
tlie  beginning  of  399,  pa>iug  his  re* 
spects  to  the  new  consul  Euiropius,  who 
on  that  Qccaaton  oifeuded  him  by 
neglect  It  seems  very  probable  that 
hv-  arranged  the  whole  plan  of  cam- 
paign witli  Gainaa  before  ho  left  the 
capital.      That  their  conipBcity  be^piu 


only  after  Gainas  had  taken  tha 
is  hard  to  believe  On  the  chron 
of  theae  events,  see  Giildeni^jna 

*  Claudiiin)  in  Eutrop.  ii.  1$8*  Oih 
gothis  eoliturmistuufttf  Gruihungit  Phffk 
Q^er.  U  the  first  part  of  QruikmfiA 
the  same  aa  Gurth  } 
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At  this  moment  Synesiiis  presented  a  crown  to  Arcadius  on 
of  his  native  town,  Cyrene,  and  delivered  his  celebrated 
**  Concerning    the   Ottice  of  King/'  ^      This  may   be 
regarded,   as  has  been  well  painted   out,^  the  anti- German 
manifesto  of  the   Eonian  party  of  Aurelian.      It   urged   the 
policy   of   imposing   disabilities    on   barbarians,   and   thereby 
eradicating  the  German   element  in  the  State.      The  argu- 
ment depends  on  the  by  no  means  cliristian  assumption  that 
tUe  Koman  and  the  barbarian  are  different  in  kind,  and  that 
therefore  their  union  is  unnatural.     The  soldiers  of  a  state 
ahould  \yQ  like  watchdogs,  as  Plato  says,  but  our  armies  are  full 
jaf  wolves  in  the  guise  of  dogs ;  moreover,  our  homes  are  full  of 
Sexman  servants.     The  lawgiver  cannot  wisely  give  arms  to 
are  not  bom  and  reared  in  his  laws ;  the  shepherd 
icpect  to  tame  wolves'  cubs.      The  German  soldiers 
ire  a  stone  of  Tantalus  suspended  over  the  State.     The  only 
salvation  is   to   remove   the   alien    element^ eVAc^iygt  tk  Bel 
roKKoTpiov.     Tins  speech  was  not  calculated  to  induce  Gainas 
tt>  take  enei^etic  measures  against  his  fellow-Germans,  wham 
he  waj  sent  to  reduce. 

For  there  seem  to  have  been  only  two  genemls   of  any 

account  at  tliis  time — Gainas,  the  Goth,  and  Leo,  the  Falstaff  of 

that  aije.     Both  were  sent  with  armies  against  TribigUd.     Tlie 

rebeb,  seeking  to  avoid  an  engagement  with  Leo,  turned  their 

[  steps  to  Pisidia  and  thence  proceeded  to  Pamphylia,  where  they 

met  mih  a  brave  and  unexpected  resistance/'     While  Gainas  was 

purjiosely  inactive,  and  writing  in  his  letters  to  Constantinople 

ibt  Tribigild  was  very  formidable, a  laud  proprietor  of  the  town  of 

Selge,  named  Valentiniis,  formed  a  corps  of  peasants  and  slaves 

laid  an  ambush  hard  by  a  winding  narrow  pass  in  the 

Dtains  leaiiing  from  Pisidia  to  Pamphylia.     The  advancing 

Fteeray  was  surprised  by  showers  of  stones  from  the  heights 

above  them,  and  there  was  no  means  of  escape,  as  they  were 

Itfimined  in  by  a  treacherous  marsh.     After  a  great  loss  of 

(life,  Tribigild  bribed   the  commander,   Florentius,  who    held 

pass,  and  thus  succeeded  in  efifecting  his  escape.     But  he 

no  sooner  escaped  than  he  was  shut  in  between  two  rivers, 

*  Compare  Sievera,  StudUny  p.  379* 
-  Gulainipeimiu^  has  brought  out  this  point, 

*  5«  the  uarrative  in  Zoaioius,  v.  16, 
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the  Melas  and  the  Eurymedon,  by  the  warlike  inhabitants 
of  those  regions,  who  were  well  used  to  warfare  from  their 
experience  of  Isaurian  freebooters,  Leo  meaDwhile  was 
advancing,  and  the  insurrection  might  have  been  utterly  and 
easily  crushed,  but  that  Gainas  secretly  replenished  the  forces 
of  Tribigild  with  detachments  from  his  own  army.  Thus  Leo 
had  really  two  enemies  in  the  field  against  him,  one  in  the 
disguise  of  a  friend.  He  found  Tribigild  at  the  head  of  a  laige 
anny,  with  which  he  could  not  attempt  to  cope ;  but  this  was 
not  alL  The  German  regiments  in  his  own  army  preponder- 
ated, and  they  suddenly  attacked  the  minority  of  Eoman 
soldiers,  and  easily  overpowered  them.  Leo  lost  his  life  in 
attempting  to  escape,*  so  that  Gainas  and  Tribigild  were  left  < 
masters  of  the  situation. 

Gainas,  who  still  posed  as  a  loyal  geneml  foiled  by  the  , 
superior  ability  and  power  of  Tribigild,  despatched  a  message 
to  the  Emperor,  misrepresenting  the  defeat  of  Leo,  dwelling 
on    the    superiority    of  the    rebel,    and    urging    Arcadius   to 
yield  to  his  demands — the  chief  demand  being  that  Eutropios 
should  be  surrendered.     The  Emperor  hesitated,  for  he  waa 
probably  attached  to  his  chamberlain,  but,  in  addition  to  the 
pressure  of  the  Germans,  another  influence  was  brought  to  hear 
which  secured  the  fall  of  the  eunuch-     The  Empress  Eudoxia.^  I 
who  had  owed  her  position  to  the  machinations  of  Eutropiua^l 
became  jealous  of  his  power  with  her  husband ;  dissension  aadj 
antagonism  were  bom  between  them ;  and  one  day  Eudoxia  j 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  leading  her  two  little  j 
daughters,  Flaccilla  and  Pulcheria,  by  the  hand,  and  complained  ] 
bitterly  of  the  eunuch's  insulting  behaviour. 

Wlien  Eutropius  heard  of  the  demand  of  Gainas,  he  did  rwt  ^ 
disguise  from  himself  his  extreme  peril,  but  fled  to  the  refuge 
of  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia.-  There  he  might  not  only  tntst 
in  the  protection  of  the  holy  place,  but  might  expect  that  die 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Johannes  Chrysostoraus,  wodd 
tand  by  him  in  his  extremity,  when  he  was  abandoned  by  fas 
^oonday  friends.     For  it  was  through  his  influence  that  Joihtth . 


*  Ckudion's  account  of  Leo'a  death 

^    in  tended    to    be   a   little    comical 

aDpropriate  to  tbe    Falstaff  of  the 

He  was    killed,  according    to 

oot,  by  fright — valuit  pro    vul- 


nere  terror  {in  Butrop.  ii  240  §qM 
^  For  the  lall  of  Eutropias,  tiif 
crates,  If,  E.  vi.  5  ;  Sozomen;  H.  &  \«_ 
7 ;  Philoatorgiua,  M.  ^*  xi,  6  ;  Zofdaii^ 
v*18. 
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s,  a  Syrian  presbyter  of  Antioch,  had  been  nominated  to  tlie 
piscopal  chair  (398  a,d.)  And  the  personal  interference  of 
Johannes  was  actually  necessaxy ;  he  had  to  stand  between  the 
_!  eunuch  and  those  who  woiUd  have  dragged  hiin  from 
the  altar.  This  iiicide^it  seenis  to  have  taken  place  on 
iturday,  and  on  the  following  day,  Sunday,  the  service  must 
ive  been  curiously  impressive,  and  the  feelings  of  the  congi*ega- 
tiou  strange.  Hidden  under  the  altar,  overwhelmed  with  fear 
ad  shame,  lay  the  old  chamberlain,  whose  will  had  l>een  almost 
ipreme  a  few  days  before,  and  in  the  pulpit  the  eloquent 
chbishop  delivered  a  sermon  "  on  the  fallen  eunuch,"  begin- 
\g  with  the  words,  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  aU  is  vanity.'*  *  In 
r»urse  he  dwelled  without  mercy  on  the  frivolity  and 
,  u  of  the  party  of  Eutropius;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
ught  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  audience. 
J  When  the  church  had  been  again  surrounded  and  entered 
soldiers,  and  Johannes  bad  again  personally  interposed. 
I^tropius  allowed  himself  to  he  taken  away,  on  condition  that 
his  life  should  be  spared-  He  was  banished  to  C}T)ru8.  Gainas, 
however,  was  not  content  with  anything  less  than  his  death ; 
iQil  availing  himself  of  the  quibble  that  security  of  life  had 
lieea  granted  to  him  only  in  Constantinople,  Arcadius  causal 
lilfft  til  t»e  brought  back  and  tried  at  ChaJcedon,  where  he  was 
iiemned  on  trivial,  probably  false,  charges,  and  executed 
(ai^tmim  399  AJ)*) 

Tlie  edict  concerning  Eutropius  which  was  issued  by  Area- 
dins  is  a  curious  document,  and  deserves  to  be  quoted.     It 
I^ViS  serve  also  as  a  specimen  of  imperial  edicts  in  general 

"TTic  Emperors  Arcadiua  and  Honoriua,  Augusti,  to  Aurelian,  Praeto- 
i  Prefect 

**We  have  added  to  our  ti-easury  all  the  property  of  Eutropiua,  who 

1  formerly  the  Praepositus  SacH  Cubu^iU%  having  stripped  him  of  his 

mtlour,  and  delivered  llie  consulate  from  the  foul  stain  of  his  tenure, 

I  froni  the  recollection  of  his  name  and  the  base  tilth  thereof  ;  bo  that, 

I  kis  acts  having  been  repealed,  all  time  may  Imj  dumb  concerning  him  ; 

f'l  ^  the  blot  of  otir  age  ma}'  not  appear  by  the  mention  of  him  ;  and 

1 1    J  who  by  their  valour  and  wuuu<l8  extend  the    Roman  borders  or 

hi  tbe  MUiie  by  equity  in  the  maintenance  of  law,  may  not  groan  over 


'.  ChnrBOfitom's  Works,  ed.  Mont-      ore  reminded  of  Massillon^s  worda  in 
Tat    uL    &fa.\La  tU   EvTp6itiw      the    fuDcral    oration    on    Lonis    XIV| 
rarpLKiaif    nai    inraror.       We       **  Dieu  seul  eat  grand." 
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the  fact  that  the  diTine  goerjon  of  consitlslup  has  been  befouled  and  defiled  I 

by  A  filthy  monster.   Let  him  leom  that  he  hai  been  deprived  of  the  rank  gf  I 

the  patriciate  and  all  lower  dignities  that  he  fitained  with  the  perversity  of  1 

Uis  character  {morumrptMuii  ^eaeviiate).    That  all  the  statue^  all  the  iiuagei  I 

— whether  of  bronxe  or  marblev  o^  painted  in  coloms,  or  of  any  other  mate-  I 

rial  used  in  art^ — we  command  to  be  abolished  in  all  cities,  towna,  piivale  I 

and  pnblic  places,  that  they  may  not,  as  a  brand  of  infamy  on  our  ikge,  I 

pollote  the  gaze  of  beholder?.      Accordingly  under  the  conduct  of  ^ithfol  1 

guards  let  him  be  taken  to  the  inland  of  Cyprus,  whither  let  your  »ub-  | 

llini^  know  thai  be  baa  been  banished  ;  bo  that  therein  guarded  with  I 

moat  watdifiil  diligence  be  may  be  unable  to  work  confusion  with  his  I 

mad  de6!gna>  I 

^  Dated  ...  ^  at  Constantinople  in  the  Consulship  of  Theodorua,  mr  I 

dartmrnuc"  I 

The  quaestor  in  drawing  up  this  document  did  not  spare  I 
vigorous  language^  and  it  seems  strange  that  Arcadius  should  | 
liave  allowed  an  edict  to  go  forth  which  reflects  so  serioualy  J 
cm  himself,  by  provoking  immediately  the  question  why  the  I 
Emperor  countenanced  the  "  filth  "  so  long.  The  weakness  of  J 
the  Emperor  was  proportional  to  the  force  of  the  languagie.        I 

It  was  after  the  fall  of  Eutropius  that  Gainas  seems  to  I 
b&Te  declared  his  real  colours  openlj,  and  acted  no  longer  as  I 
&  mediator  for  Tribigild,  but  as  an  adversary,  bargaining  far  J 
terms.  He  and  Tribigild  had  met  at  Thyatira  smd  proceeddd  I 
to  the  Helkq»ont^  plundering  as  they  went.  At  ChalcedoD,  I 
Gainaa  demanded  and  obtained  an  interview  with  Arcadius,  I 
and  an  agreement  was  made  that  Gainas  shoold  contiDua  to  I 
hold  the  post  of  moffider  mOUum  per  orienUm,  and  that  he  I 
and  Tribigild  m^fat  cross,  over  with  impiinity  to  Europe  A^  I 
a  aecuiitj,  three  hostages  were  to  be  banded  ovbt  to  Gainas — ^1 
namely,  Aurelian,  the  pnetortan  prefect ;  Satuminus,  one  '>ti 
the  chief  men  of  AureUan's  party ;  and  Johannes,  the  fdeniu 
(lepott  said  the  lover)  of  Eudoxia.  I 

The  surrender  of  Aurelian  as  a  hostage  to  the  German  genenal 
«nm  Hiamph  for  his  brother  Typhos^  who  appeals  to  Itave  suc^j 
I  him  in  the  prefecture.     Syneaiiis  attrihntes  Hue  oombina.- 

I  agiiiist  Auidian  to  a  dimwingHPoam  cabal — a  plot  famv 
liis  destroction  by  the  wife  of  Typlbos  and  the  wife 
It  is  evident  at  least  Uiat  bolh  city  and  camp 

:iv    EaL  fdb;    (XSSL)      JUr.      will  U  iMBia  ia  CbdL   J%mL  ix.  €1 
itBfeaa«f«ribr  Otfatr.  or  iVW     U, 

_  itkai4w«fk«initlM         «  TiH^rr*  «%  H  iw^ /r  d^ 
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ivSl  of  intrignes  at  this  time,  and  that  during  the  first  hall  of 
the  year  400  A.D.  Typhos  was  the  most  important  minister 
the  Empire.  He  did  not  however  prevail  upon  the  cautious 
^ainas  to  sacrifice  his  brother  Aurelian ;  the  three  hostages 
ierwent  a  sham  execution,  the  sword  grazing  their  necks, 
id  were  banished  for  a  short  time.  We  may  probably  attri- 
bute tliis  tmexpected  clemency  partly  to  the  intercession  of  the 
Patriarch  Johannes,  who  crossed  over  to  Chalcedon  in  order  to 
rtlead  for  them* 

This  event  took  place  towards  the  end  of  399  A.D.,  and 

800D  afterwards  Gainas  crossed  the  Bosphorus  with  his  Goths,^ 

and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  capital.     Of  Tribigild  we  hear 

so  more;  his  historical  importance  is  that  he  was  a  tool  in 

lie  bands  of  Gainas.    Wliat  events  took  place  during  the  next 

ix   months,  what  were  the  designs  of  Gain^ts,  what  were  the 

details  of  the  administration  of  Typhos — all  these,  and  many 

otljer  questions,  history  leaves   unanswered.     Above  all,  we 

desire  to  know  what  circumstances  checked  and  almost  para- 

lyseil  the  action  of  Gainas  and  his  Goths  in  Constantinople. 

I  It  certainly  seems  that  there  were  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 

I  Soman  troops  (over  and  above  the  bodyguard  of  the  Emperor), 

fldrhich  our  authorities  have  left  no  record;  for  (1)  Fravitta 

W  troops  at  his  command  to  oppose  Gainas  when  he  left  the 

city;  and  (2)  what  is  the  meaning  of  Gainas'  bargain  with  the 

Emperor  for  a  safe-conduct  to  Europe,  if  he  had  not  some 

ljo<«tile  force  to  fear  ?     (3)  All  that  we  hear  of  the  conduct  of 

Cainas  in  the  city  demands  such  a  supposition. 

One  great  object  of  the  combination  of  Typhos  and  Gainas 
was  to  relieve  the  Arians  of  their  disabilities  and  establish  the 
faE  freedom  of  Arian  worship  in  the  city.  We  might  almost 
ooiijtKiture  that  it  was  their  common  religious  belief  that  united 
origiMlly  the  interests  of  Typhos  and  the  Germans.  This 
policy,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  firmness  and  courage  of 
tfie  Patriarch,  who  opposed  Gainas  face  to  face.  The  Emperor 
tefiiaed  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Goths,  and  here  we  may 
aaspect  that  the  influence  of  Eudoxia  was  also  operative. 

About  midsummer  Gainas  formed  the  resolve  to  leave  the 
city,  which  he  and  Typhos  together  had  kept  in  a  ferment  for 
:  months.     In  two  clandestine  attempts — one  to  seize  the 
1  GiildeDp«imiijg  (p,  119}  reckons  their  tiimib«r  about  ^0»CH)0« 
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imperial  palace,  the  other  to  sack  the  bureaux  of  the  nu 

changers— he  had  been  frustrated ;  and  combining  this 
his  resolution  to  quit  the  capital  with  his  large  army,  we 
conclude  that  some  ma^rial  danger  threatened  or  checked 
We  know  not  what  his  wishes  or  designs  were,  ^  but  \i\ 
liardly  see  why  he  could  not  have  carried  them  thro^ 
Constantinople  was  as  entirely  unprotected  by  milit 
as  historians  generally  represent  it  to  have  been. 

At  length,  feeling  that  his  position  in  the  city  was  : 
able,  Gainas  resolved  to  leave  it.  Making  an  excuse  of  il 
he  went  to  perform  devotions  in  a  church  of  St  John,  I 
seven  miles  distant,  and  he  ordered  the  Gothic  forces  to  I 
lum  in  relays.  The  preparations  made  by  the  foreigaei 
departure  frightened  the  citizens,  who  did  not  understfl^ 
intentions,  and  the  city  was  in  such  a  state  of  excitenfli 
any  accident  might  le^  to  serious  consequences.  It  so 
l^ened  that  a  beggar-woman  standing  at  the  gate  of  the 
early  in  the  morning  to  receive  alms,  and  seeing  the  ( 
depart,  thought  the  end  of  the  world  was  coming,  and  pi 
aloud.  Her  prayer  offended  a  Goth  who  had  just  approB 
and  as  he  was  about  to  cut  her  down,  a  Roman  intervenec 
slew  him.  This  occurrence  brought  about  a  general  ta 
in  which  the  citizens  proved  superior,  and  gave  ftUl  Wl 
their  rancour  against  the  barbarians.  Many  of  the  < 
fled  from  the  city.  Then  the  gates  were  closed,  and  mo 
seven  thousand  remained,  unable  to  communicate 
friends  without,  at  the  mercy  of  the  infuriated  mol 
fled  to  their  church,  which  was  near  the  imperial 
the  sanctity  of  the  building  was  not  respected.  The  Bo 
obtained  permission  from  the  Emperor  to  resort  to  ertl 
ties,  and  the  Gothic  soldiers  suffered  a  fate  similar  to 
which  befell  the  oligarchs  at  CorcjTa  during  the  Peloponn 
war.  The  roof  of  the  building  was  removed,  and  the  det 
barbarians  were  crushed  under  showere  of  stones  and  bu; 
brands^[12th  July  400]. 


Lne  \ 

aob9 
paw 


'  Giildenpeoning  thinks  he  had  none, 
and  we  may  admit  that  ha  had  uo 
clearly  defined  plan. 

»  f  OAa  irrri'/WM^yo,  ZosimUB,  V.  19, 10. 
Thia  historian  g;iyes  a  miffidently  Ml 
account  (taken  doubtless  from  Euna- 


pi  us)  of  the  revolt  of  Gsilti 
many  of  th«  minor  details  are  j^ 
from  the  M^jpti€mM  of  Synesnu 
a!so  Sozomen,  viii.  4  ;  Socz^tci^ 
Fhilostorgina,  xi  8. 
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Soon  afterwards  the  conduct  of  Typhos  was  subjected  to  an  in- 
igation,  his  treasonable  collusion  with  Gainas  was  abundantly 
»osed,  and  he  was  condemned  preliminarily  to  imprisomnent. 
P^  was  afterwards  rescued  from  the  vengeance  of  the  mob 
his  brother  Aurelian,  who  had  returned  from  banishment: 
what  further  befell  him  we  do  not  hear,     Qainas  mean- 
tie,  as  a  declared  enemy,  proceeded  tln-ough  Thrace,  seeking 
lat  he  and  his  Goths  might  plunder,*     But  his  expedition 
disappointing,    for    the  inhabitants    had    in   good    time 
ed  into  the  strong  places,  and  he  was  unable  to  take 
tliBm.     No  resource  remained  but  to  pass  over  into  Asia,  and 
he  marched  to  the  Hellespont.      But  when  he  arrived  at  the 
ooost  near  AbydoSj  he  found  that  the  opposite  shore  was  occu- 
pied by  an  army,  ready  to  dispute  his  passage,  under  the  loyal 
pa^  Goth  Fravitta,  who  had  once  rescued  Theodosius  L  from 
his  own  countrytueu/'  and  was  now,  in  advanced  years,  to  per- 
i  a  similar  service  for  Arcadius,     Gainas  tarried  on  the  shore 
^his  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  then,  constrained  to 
•  the  passage  for  which  he  was  unprovided  with  ships, 
acted  rude  rafts,  which  he   committed  to  the   current 
rmritta's  ships  easily  sank  these  unwieldy  contrivances,  and 
Bftinas.  who  remained  on  shore  and  saw  his  troops  extermi- 
hefore   his  eyes,   hastened  northward  through  Thrace, 
od  Mount  Haemus,  even  beyond  the  Ister,  expecting  to  be 
aed  by  the  victor,     Fravitta  made  no  attempt  to  captui*e 
Q,  but  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Uldes^  king  of  the  Huns, 
rho  cut  off  his  head  and  sent  it  as  a  grateful  oflfering    to 
ius*^ 
The  Gothic  dJBComfiter  of  the  Goths  enjoyed  a  triumph  for 
i  decisive  success,  and  the  christian  Eraperor  granted  to  the 
I  pagan  the  only  favour  he  requested — to  be  allowed  to  worship 
xl  after  the  fashion  of  liis  fathei^.^ 
Thus  the  great  danger  which  was  hanging  over  the  Empire 
I  WB^led  off  from  the  eastern  provinces  at  the  very  beginning 
ftf  the  fifUi  century,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  in  the 
that  the  Empire  was  to  be  dismembered  by  the  Germans. 


*  Tlw  ftcutial    attitude    of   Akiic 

nng  th€»  events  i§  presumably  to 

^  ^xpIdiDod  by  jealounr  of  Gaiiias* 

'  -Fnvittii  liflJ  also  cloared  the  oAst, 

6t>m  rjJlti  I  tt^  Sym  and  P^oatine," 


of  pirates.    Zosimus,  v.  20,  2. 

*  In  February  401  the  head  arrived 
at  CoDfitan till 0 pie.  The  sea  fight  took 
plane  about  23tl  December  400. 

*  Fravitta  waa  made  consul  in  401. 
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Akric,  indeed,  was  still  commander-in-chiet  in  Ulyricum,  bat  J 
his  eyes  were  bent  westward,  and  within  a  few  years  the 
niyrian  lands  were  to  be  delivered  for  ever  from  the  Visigoths. 
It  was  indeed  an  important  episode  in  Roman  history,  and 
although  modem  writers  have  often  treated  it  more  casually 
than  it  deserves,  it  attracted  appropriate  attention  in  the  fifth 
centtiT)^,  and  was  celebrated  in  two  epic  poems  *  as  well  as  m^ 
the  myth  of  Synesius  of  Cyrene, 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  it  was  this  German  movement] 
that  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius,     Eightj 
years    later  it  was  the  machinations  of   the   palace   otfidall 
Olympius  that  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  German  Stilicho, ' 
Thus,  as  I  remarked  before,  the  chamberlains  in  the  palace 
and  the   Germans  in  the  camp-^the  representatives   of  the 
Orientalising   and   Germanising   tendencies   that   were    eating 
into  the  Roman  spirit — were  each  a  checJc  upon  the  other ; 
and  the  antagonism  between  these  forces  of  corrosion  was  a 
tempomry  safeguard  for  the  Roman  party.     With  the  Eoman 
party,  moreover,  the  Church  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy,  for 
a  defeat  of  the  Germans  was  equivalent  to  a  defeat  of  Arianisin. 

*  The  Oainra  of  Eiiscbius  (a  piipU  of  has  insisted  dolj  on  the  importance  of 

Troilus,  the  friend  of  Atir^lian),  luid  a  this  German  mo?ement|  ana  this  per- 

rK>em  by  Ammoniua  (recited  in  487).  haps  u  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 

Gtilden penning  is  the  iiret  historian  who  work. 
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The  strange  drama  of  Gainas,  which  decided  the  relation  of  the 
Empire  to  its  German  subjects  in  the  East,  Wtas  followed  by 
another  drama,  equally  strange,   wherein   the  power  of   the 
j  Patriarch  of  Constantmople   appeared    in    contlict    with    the 
limperial  authority.     A  collision  had  not  taken  place  before. 
IWith  the  exception  of  Valens.  no  Emperor  had  resided  for  any 
|length  of  time  in  the  capital  untd  Arcaditis,  who  never  left  it 
pxcept  to  take  a  summer  holiday  at  AncjTa.     Hitherto  the 
Emperors  had  been  military  commanders,  who  flew  fi'om  frontier 
frontier  and  city  to  city  to  direct  campaigns  or  arrange  ad- 
istnitive  innovations.     Moreover,  the  see  of  Constantinople 
lirtd  not  attained  t<->  the  first  rank  in  the  eastern  lialf  of  the  Em- 
pire until  the  council  of  381.     Hence  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius 
it    was  inevitable  that  a  mutual  adjustment  of  the  relations 
between  the  couit  and   the  patriarchal    palace    shoidd  take 
place.      To  this  adjustment  the  characters  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned gave  a  peculiar  complexion.     If  it  had  dependeil  solely 
j^n    Arcadius,  who  was  pious  and  weak,  the  struggle  perhaps 
Id   not  have  come  to  pass  so  soon,  but  would  have  been 
rved  for  a  stronger  Emperor,  of  the  temper  of  his  father. 
it  he   had  a  worldly  queen,  w^ho  exerted   great   influence 
over  lum,  and  she  drew  him  into  collision  with  the  bishop, 
the  other  hand,  if  the  mild  old  Nectarius  had  lived  ten 
^ears   longer,  there  would  hardly  have  been   room   for  dis- 
I,  and  in  this  case,  too,  the  adjustment  woidd  have  been 
for  the  advent  of  a  more  decided  and  independent 
But  he  died,  and  a  man  thoroughly  independent  and 
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thoroughly  in  earue3t»  of  ruxigh  and  uncourtly  ways,  i 
waa  not  afraid  to  hear  his  own  voice  crying  in  a  wil 
of  worldliness,  and  who,  if  he  did  not  desire  to  figl 
perfectly  ready  for  the  fray,  was  appointed  to  the  e| 
throne. 

And  thus  we  have  a  spectacle  of  more  than  usual  i 
the  asceticism  of  the  Church,  represented  hy  John  Chryl 
ranged  against  a  superb  court  led  by  the  Empre^  E 
who  made  herself,  as  it  were,  the  champion  and  e 
of  the  pride  of  life  and  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  course  of  the  conflict 
out  the  worldliness.  the  enmities,  the  unscrnpulousnc 
abuses  that  grew  rank  within  the  Church  itsell*  Side 
disguised  the  real  import  of  this  war  of  four  yeM 
though  it  appeared  merely  to  concern  Chrysostcm  persJ 
really  decided  that  in  future  the  Patriai'cli  of  Constai 
was  to  be  dependent  on  the  Emperor.  I 

We  must  first  become  acquainted  with  some  of  tm 
in  this  drama,  which  began  in  social  circles  before  it  a 
a  political  significance,-  I 

The  Empress  Eudoxia  herself,  on  whose  worldlidi 
ambition  we  have  dwelt,  naturally  gave  the  tone  to  the 
of  her  court,  and  to  the  more  frivolous  portion  of  thel 
men*  Wliether  she  was  guilty  of  adultery  or  not,  tK 
fact  of  the  rumour  prevailing  that  Count  John ''  ^ 
father  of  her  son  Theodosius  is  evidence  as  to  the  cl 
she  bore  j  and  we  can  imagine  what  the  society  was  HI 
which  tliis   ambitious   and   beautiM   woman,   not 


^  Johitniies,  called  Chrysoatotnui 
(**gc»ldeTi -mouthed  ")  from  his  elcK]uent 
preachiDg,  was  bom  at  Aiitioiih  in  351 
or  352 ;  ordained  deacon  in  381  and 
presbyter  in  386  ;  succeeded  Nectarius 
as  Patriarcb  of  Constantinople  26tli 
February  398.  A  monograph^  whiob  I 
believe  is  good,  has  bet.'n  written  on 
Chiysostom  by  F.  Ludwig  {Dcr  hL  Joh, 
Chrys.  in  seinem  VerhtiUnus  zuni  by- 
santinischtn  Hqfe,  1883)  ;  Neander  haa 
written  an  elaborate  study,  hut  unfor- 
tunately with  a  view  to  be  «?difjing ; 
there  is  a  book  on  the  Life  and  Tim^s  iff 
Chr^Bo^vm  by  Mr.  W.  R.  W*.  Stephens 
(1872) ;  there  is  a  monograph  {SL  Jemt, 
Chryso9iome  d  Vimjtiratrice  Eudatie) 
by  AmM^o  Thierry  ;  and  there  is  a  full 


abc 

and  careful  article  by  Mr.  1 
in  the  Dictumary  of  Chr\ 
fjtapky, 

*  For  the  eveute  conm 
Chrysostora^s  career,  the  Z 
his  life  written  by  Falladius  \ 
of  the  Hittloria  LaugiaeaJ 
letters  and  nemiona,  and  tl 
given  b^  Socrates  and  Sozon 
most  important  sources, 
notice  of  the  fall  of  Ch^ 
characteristic  (Bk.  v.) 

^  One  of  the   causes   of 
dislikt'  to  Chrysostom  is  saii 
been  that  he   w<ia   reported 
[pointed  out  Ck*unt  .John's  h*" 
when    lie  was    puisutd  b/ 
mob. 
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gQspicion  of  criminal  intrignes,  presided.     One  ctixiom  trait 

of  tnsnners  indicates  cleariy  enof^li  Hie  lone  of  Ihe  ooml     It 

.was  the  eustom  of  Gfaristiaii  ladies  to  wear  veOa  or  baikdi  on 

heir  foreh^ids,  so  as  to  conceal  their  hair.     WoEDca  of  mere- 

ficious  life  were  dbtingtushed  by  the  way  they  wore  their 

•  cat  and  combed  over  their  brows^  jost  like  modem  frtngea, 

be  ladies  of  Eudoxia*s  oocut  wei>6  so  immod^t.  and  had  such 

FM  taste,  as  to  adopt  this  fafihion  from  the  comteaana.^      The 

o«xt  step  probably  was  that  the  example  of  the  court  inflveoced 

reipectable  christian  matrons  to  wear  ihe  obnoxioas  fringe.    In 

3  fast  aristocratic  society  three  ladies  were  prominent — Marsa, 

widow  of  Promotus,  a  distant  relation  of  the  Empress ; 

Castricifl,  the  widow  of  Satuminus ;  and  Eugraphia,  who  had 

abo  lost   her  husbandL     These  widows  were  all  rich,  and  if 

,tbey  were  not  young  in  years  they  made  themselves  young  in 

amnce.     EugrBphia  used  rouge  and  white  lead  to  main- 

fWn  her  complexion — a  habit  which  was  a  serious   scandal  to 

I  Christians,  and  which  Chrysostom  condemned  especially 

I  the  ground  that  it  was  a  waste  of  money  which  should  be 

iven  to  the  poor. 

Such  a  court  was  revolting  to  the  austere  and  earnest  spirit 

Chrysostom,  who  was  far  too  sincere  to  make  any  compro- 

^ith  Mammon,     He  used,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  pay 

oral  visits  to  these  great  ladies,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 

J  did  not  hesitate,  through  any  scruples  of  politeness,  to  tell 

hm  unpIeiLsant  truths  and    urge  them  to  amend  their  ways. 

unt)euding  austerity   and  uncompromising  candour  made 

an  unwelcome  visitor.     But  his  campaign  against  luxury  - 

worldliness  did  not  cease  here.     He  not  only  preached 

ttblicly  on  the  subject  in  St  Sophia,  but  made  such  open  and 

akable  allusions,  which  he  could  make  the  more  pointed 

V  turning  his  eyes  towards  the  Empress  and  her  ladies,  who 

,  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  gallery,  -  that  he  gave  great 

nbnge,  and  was  hated  as  the  mother  of  Herodias  hated  John 

Baptist     The  climax  came  when  he  preached  a  sermon 

I  wMch  Eudo^a  was  openly  called  Jezebel,  and  it  was  partly 

ffiis^aUusion   that  the  unfounded  tale  got  abroad  that 


'  W»  ttKLl  i«  tn«Qtioned  by    PaL 

■  (Cip.  8). 
'Cli^riastom    preoiclied    from    the 


ambo,  not  from  the  np«e.  Am.  Thierry, 
in  hi«  monograph  on  Chrysostom,  brings 
out  this  point  very  well. 
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Eudoxia  had  actually  i-obbed  a  widow  of  her  vineyard,  as  Ahab 
robbed  Nabotli.^ 

The  aristocratic  ladies,  indignant  at  being  iosulted  and 
raged,  as  they  considered  it,  before  the  mob,  determined 
work  the  ruin  of  Clirysostom,  and  formed  a  league  against 
of  which  the  centre  was  tlie  house  of  Eugraphia,  Although  it' 
was  evident  enough,  and  all  probably  knew  in  their  hearts  that 
Chr}'sostom  was  a  single-hearted  man,  thoroughly  in  earnest 
and  austerely  moral,  yet  it  was  easy  to  find  pretexts  against 
him  ;  and  his  ascetic  mode  of  life  and  certain  peculiar  theoried 
which  he  held  made  it  all  the  easier.  Moreover,  he  had  a 
great  many  enemies  within  the  Cluirch — priests,  monks,  and 
nuns,  who  had  revolted  against  the  strict  discipline  of  their 
Patriarch,  and  eagerly  embraced  tlie  opportunity  to  place  tliei 
selves  at  the  serv'ice  of  the  great  pei^sons  who  wished  to  un< 
him.  For  it  was  not  only  a^rainst  the  corruption  of  the  coi 
that  the  leformer  had  to  contend,  but  against  the  corrapl 
of  the  clergy  and  monks.  Their  sensuality,  their  gluttony,  th( 
avarice,  were  matt^ii^  of  public  scandal ;  and  John's  austerii 
was  to  them,  in  the  words  of  Palladiua,  "  as  a  lamp  burning 
before  sore  eyes,"  Women  were  introduced  into  the  mooj 
teries,  or  shared  the  houses  of  priests  as  spiritual  sisteis 
and  this  was  always  a  "  snare,"  even  if  it  were  often  inn 
But  stiU  more  scandalous  was  the  conduct  of  the  deacon^ 
who,  if  they  could  not  adopt  the  meretricious  apparel  thi 
had  become  the  mode,  arranged  their  coarse  dresses  wil 
an  immodest  coquetry  ^  which  made  them  more  piquant 
an  ordinary  courtesan.  Another  class  of  reb'gious  perso] 
hostile  to  Chrysostom  were  the  begging  tramps,  drones  whi 
he  had  endeavoured  to  suppress. 

But  the   Patriarch  was  also   the   centre   of  a  society 
admirers.     Of  these,  the  most  attached  and  most  distinguished 
was  Olympias,*  the  daughter  of  a  woman  who  had  been  be- 

^  The  tale  {nee  Niceplionis  CaUistus,  public 
xiii.  14 »  xiw  48)  seems  to  have  ju'iseii 
ptartly  from  this  and  [lartly  from  a  yo^- 
Sftge  ui  Miircus'  Lif^  of  Parpkyrius  of 
OSxa^  where  Chryaoatom  is  represented 
aa  sAying  th^it  Eudoxia  was  aii|^  with 
biiu  <k6ri  iyKiXt^OL.  (^cifdXftra  f)  aiVj 
^ffd/HJf  KHifjkaro^  o{5  IriOvfLi^tTtKrn  anff^pra- 
<rcv.     Srr  Guldeu[»eiiniug,  p.  142. 

*  On  the  oth«r  Imnd,  actresses  and 


SuMic  prostitutes  ased  to  Itt  < 
rcBs  of  consecmted  vkgin.-, 
abutie  had  to  bo  sup{>reaae<i 
Intion.     Sec  the  constitntioa  oi 
doaiua  h  i.   394  {Cod,  JttM,  l     _ 
** Mitnae  et  quae  ludibrio  corjiorwl 
quaestom     faciuiit      publice     habltal 
eamm    virginum    quao     deo    dia 
Bunt  mm  utautur." 
*  Socmen,  viii.  0, 
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athed  in  her  yauth  to  the  Emperor  Constaiis,  had  afters  ards 

led  a  king  of  Armenia,  and  aftar  hLs  death   inan-ied  a 

>iuan  noble.     Her  bounty  to  the  poor,  her  nntiring  devotion 

to  Chrysostom  in  his  misfortunes,  her  delicacy  and  unselfish- 

-    --  have  earned  for  her  a  high  place  among  the  "good/*  as 

iiguished  from  the  great,  women  who  appear  in  history. 

Another  triend  of  Chrysostom  was  the  Moorish  princess  Salvina,   I 

daughter  of  Gildo,  whom  Theodosius  had  taken  as  a  hostage  and 

given  in  marriage  to  Nebridius,  his  wife's  nephew.     She  led  a 

calm   life  in   Constantinople ;   and  ma*'  letter  to  a  young 

widow,"  Chrysostom  contrasts  this  peaceful  happiness  with  the 

turbulent  and  unrestful  life  of  her  father*     The  deacon  Sera- 

pion  must  also  be  mentioned  here  as  a  person  devoted  to  John, 

but  one  whose  influence  was  exerted  in  the  wrong  way.     He 

was  a  man  without  judgment  or  moderation,  and  instead  of 

trying  to  calm  the  hot  temper  of  the  bishop,  he  used  to  incite 

him  U>  rash   acts,  with  thoroughly  honest   intentions.      It  is 

iDt^^ting  to  note  that  Cassiau,  who  aftenvai^ds  founded  the 

monastery  of  St  Victor  at  Marseilles,  was  in  Byzantium  at  this 

and  a  warm  friend  of  Chrysostom, 

But  the  great  strength  of  John's  position  lay  in  his  popular-  T) 

[ity*    It  was  not  merely  that  he  possessed  the  christian  virtues 

r  charity  and  sympathy  with  the  poor,  or  even  that  he  %vas  no 

Irespecter  of  persons ;  he  actually  held  theories  of  socialism — 

It  lort  of  Ebionistic  socialism — which  might  have  been  very 

[d^erous  to  the  established  order  of  things  if  he  had  canied 

Itbem  to  any  length.     He   rejected   not   political   but  social  t> 

I  inequality »  in  fact  he  held  a  sort  of  social  sociahsm.     It  might 

lnem  that  such  a  theory,  if  it  gained  ground,  would  necessarily 

[kad  lo  a  political  revolution,  an  overtlirow  of  the  Empire ;  but 

was  no  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe.     The  idea  of  the 

fRupire  was  almost  a  necessity  of  thought  to  the  Eomans  of 

[ibat  time ;  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  them  to  con- 

dve  the  world  without  the  Empire ;   the  end  of  the  Empire 

(pould  have  seemed  to  them  the  Peluge.     But  Chrysostom's. 

■it  attracted  the  lower  cla-sses,  and  his  tirades  against  the 

ficli  delighted  the  poor.     On  the  occasion  of  an  earthquake  he 

publicly  that  "  the  vices  of  the  rich  had  caused  it,  and  the 

nyere  of  the  poor  had  averted  the  worst  consequences." 

It  was  easy  for  his  enemies  to  fasten  on  such  utterances  as 
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these,  and  accuse  Chrysostom  of  *'  seducing  the  people."  1 
intimate  relations  of  friendship  with  Olympias  and  otl 
women,  whom  he  used  to  receive  alone,  perhaps  unwisa 
supplied  matter  for  another  charge.  Having  a  weak  digestif 
and  obliged  to  restrict  himself  to  the  most  lenten  fare»  he  mi 
a  practice  of  never  dining  ont^ ;  and  this  anchoretic  habit,  co3 
bined  with  the  reception  of  women  alone  in  his  house,  n 
converted  into  the  charge  that  he  used  to  celebrate  Cyclopa 
orgies  under  the  cover  of  unsocial  habits. 

The  expedition  which  he  made  in  the  year  400  to  regul^ 
the  affairs  of  the  Ephesian  and  other  churches  ^  in  Asia  Mio 
where  abuses  had  crept  in,  not  only  made  many  new  enemii 
but  furnished  another  ground  of  accusation.  He  seems  to  ha^ 
acted  here  with  more  zeal  than  wariness;  he  deposed  u 
appointed  bishops  like  an  autocrat,  not  only  going  beyond  k 
proper  jurisdiction,  but  neglecting  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  tl 
cases.  On  some  occasions,  it  is  said,  he  had  been  hiinsi 
accuser,  witness,  and  judge. 

In  another  way  also  this  visit  to  Asia  Minor  was  disadva 
tageous  to  him.  His  enemies  had  time  and  room  to  artai| 
their  machinations  against  him,  and  the  man  whom  he  had  Ii 
at  Byzantium  to  fill  his  place,  Severian  of  Gabala,  vrishing 
oust  and  succeed  Chrj^sostom,  flattered  the  court  and  joined  ti 
league  of  his  enemies.  When  Chrysostom  returned  and  fooj 
his  church  disorganised  by  the  unbecoming  conduct  of  Severil 
of  which  the  deacon  Serapion  had  no  few  complaints  to  i 
he  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  made  allusion  to  the  tin 
serving  relations  of  Severian  to  the  Empress.  Severian,  feeli 
himself  sure  of  support  in  high  quarters,  would  not  yie 
and  Chrysostom,  with  the  people  on  his  side,  excommunicat 
the  ambitious  Syrian.  He  fled  to  Chalcedon,  Emd  the  Empei 
and  Empress  begged  the  Patriarch  to  allow  him  to 
turn  to  the  fold.  Their  iiiterv^ention  prevailed,  but 
enthusiasm  of  the  populace  for  their  beloved  bishop  was 
satisfied,  and  in  order  to  quiet  them  and  remove  peaceably  i 
ban  of  excommunication,  he  had  to  exert  all  his  powers 


^  AcAcim  of  Beruc4»,  displeased  with 
the  entertainnieut  of  the  putrlarcilial 
t}ii.tac«,  said  "V\\  season  hta  soup  for 
aim,'*  mid  joined  the  party  opposed  to 
ChryiOBtom. 


"  Cf.  Sozoraen,  viii.  6.  EioeU 
of  ValentmojKiUd  accused  Antonin 
bishop  of  Eiitiesu^  of  simooy,  etc., 
Chry80stom  was  appealed  to.  E^ 
poaed  and  replaced  oer^end  bisboj*, 
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eloquence  in  a  pacific  sermon/  which  ended  with  the  words, 
l«Keceive  our  brother  Severiau  the  bishop/'     The  next  day 
preached  a  sermon,  of  which  the  note  was  likewise 

It  was  crying  peace  where  there  was  no  peace.  After  a  short 
lull,  the  storm  burst  louder  than  ever  over  the  Patriarch,  but 
came  from  a  new  quarter,  Theophilus,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
^dm»  was  a  worldly  man,  whose  ambition  and  avidity  have  been 
utfd  in  the  blackest  colours.  Ho  had  hoped,  on  the  death  of 
Sectarius,  to  place  a  candidate  of  his  own  on  the  pontifical 
chair  of  Constantinople,  and  he  owed  Chrysostom  a  grudge  for 
hid  disappointment,  so  that  he  willingly  seized  an  opportunity 
td  assist  in  compassing  his  ruin.  His  power  in  Egypt  was  very 
lat,  and  he  exercised  considerable  influence  in  Syria  and 
ae.  It  was  he  who  had  excited  the  people  to  dismantle 
at  temple  of  Serapis  in  Alexandria,  in  the  days  of 
aofiius. 

'  at  Nitria  in  Upper  Egypt  there  was  a  monastic  settle- 
nt  over  which  the  four  so-called  **  Tall  Brothel's  "  presided.^ 
heopHIus  desired  to  gain  over  the  monks  to  his  interests  and 
I  them  bishops,  but  they  refused  positively,  and  the  ven- 
of  tlie  Patriarch  pursued  them.     He  brought  against 
tlie  charge  of  Origenism,  and  obtained  troops  from  the 
fital  prefect  to  arrest  them.     Warned  in  time,  they  con- 
1  themselves,  but  their  monastery  %vas  sacked,  and  they 
their  way  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty  to  Constanti- 
place    themselves    under    the    protection    of   John 
iiL      In  their  journey  tln^ough  Syria  they  had  no  rest 
rtfae  soles  of  their  feet,  as  the  authority  of  Theophilus  induceil 
bops  of  those  parts  to  refuse  them  shelter.     Chrysostom 
jhtly  wary  in  bis  dealings  with  the   suppliants.     He 
3d  not  communicate  with  them,  although  he  promised  them 
tioUj  and  he  lodged   them  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
Anastasia,  where  their  wants  were  ministered  to  by 
jious  women.     The   astuteness    and    unscrupulousness    of 
pMlus    made    him    a    dangerous    foe,    and    he    WTote   to 
diir?  in   retrard   to  the  Tall  Brothers,  accusing   them  of 


I  in  a  Latin      of  life  at  Nitria  in  his  HyimiUs.     See 
rinno.  Socrates,  vi.  9,  Sozomeii,  viiL  11, 12, 13, 

^«  cu  a  sketch      for  the  foUowmg  eveuts. 

H 


It  wm  aonae  ttoae 
OD  die  iccM  Umidt  bol  lie 
Itin.  In  die  adectbn  of 
totfigae  He  wrote  to  Epi] 
to  Cypnit,^  and, 
haU  tbe  heretical  opimons 
shared  them,  asked  him  to  prooe 
champion  of  ortbodoxjr  aod  the  ao 
pUHiia  knew  how  much  pteallg 
▼eteiaii  churchmaji  wotild  lend  to 
how  to  t^jQch  his  weak  side.  Ep 
single-hearted  old  man,  but  extie 
kamiiig.  He  fancied  himeelf  i 
(piestions  of  docttioe,  and  thoogl 
mount  importance.  We  have  exa 
and  all  departments,  trading  on  a  re 
of  their  manho*:Ki.  Theophilus 
bishop  with  tlattery,  and  made  hiii 
that  a  vital  crisis  in  the  Church  o 
was  like  an  old  wai 
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at  there  was  no  guile  in  them.     Disgusted  and  dejected, 

rSt  son  for  home,  but  the  fatigue  and  excitement  had  over- 
si  Ins  failing  strength  and  be  died  on  the  voyage.     There 
\  gomething  melancholy  in  this  visit  of  Epiphanius  to  Con- 
"stantmople  before  liis   death,  and   the   somewhat   humorous 
coDceit  of  the  old  man  enhances  the  pathos. 

At  length  Theophilus  appeared,  with  the  unconcealed 
fibject  of  deposing  John  Chrysostom.  The  affair  of  the  Tall 
Brothers  was  now  a  secondary  consideration  to  him.  In  the 
peaatime  the  relations  between  Eudoxia  and  Chrysostom,  who 
I  not  cease  his  tx  cuihcdra  attacks  upon  her,  were  as  hostile  as 
mx;  80  that  on  Theophilus'  arrival  there  were  two  hostile 
imps — the  camp  of  aristocrats  in  the  house  of  Eugraphia,  and 
camp  of  the  Alexandrian  party  in  the  palace  of  Placidia. 
►kre  Tljeophilus  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  refusing  to  accept 
[  Chrysostom's  proffered  hospitality.  The  city  was  a  scene  of 
ar  and  excitement.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
heients  of  Chrysostom  and  the  Alexandrians.  So  high  ran  the 
lopolar  feeling  that  the  opposition  party  were  afraid  to  hold  the 
ncil,  which  was  to  decide  on  Chrysostom  s  conduct,  within 
»pn!cincts  of  Constantinople ;  it  was  held  on  the  other  side  of 
)  Bosphonis  at  Chalcedon,  and  was  called  the  Synod  of  the  Oak 
^  pcrcum).  Three  difterent  points  were  discussed  at  this 
ndl;  (1)  the  affair  of  the  Tall  Brothers;  (2)  the  com- 
nts  of  .^Isiatic  ecclesiastics  against  Chrysostom  for  his  pro- 
in  400 ;  (3)  various  charges  preferred  against 
stem,  among  the  rest  that  of  fornication.^  The  Patriarch 
to  appear  at  this  synod  or  to  acknowledge  it ;  he  and 
5 party  held  a  eounter-sjTaod  in  the  reception  room  (tricUnimn) 
the  patriarchal  palace.  He  was  condemned  in  his  absence 
oJ  formally  deposed,  but  so  far  was  he  from  being  intimidated 
nt  in  the  few  days  which  inter\^ened  between  the  condemna- 
aud  the  execution  of  the  sentence  he  preached  a  sermon/ 
wliich  he  played  with  pointed  sarcasm  on  the  name  of  the 
apress,  using  the  word  adoxia.  But  the  matter  could  not 
here ;  the  people  would  not  lightly  submit  to  the  removal 
of  their  idoL  At  this  period  of  liistory,  one  notices,  it  was  in 
dini^Ii  matters  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  revealed  itself,  it  was 

1  Ma^nsit  Vortcil.  iii.  1152,  sqq. 

*  kuiXla.  wph  r^s  e^o/D^s  (in  tbe  thirJ  volume  of  Montfancon's  ed.) 
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for  cliuTch  matters  chiefly  that  they  cared  Loud  clamours  w^j 
raised  for  a  general  counciL  The  condemnation  of  a  sm 
packed  assembly  like  that  of  the  Oak  would  not  be  accepte(| 
The  city  was  in  an  uproar,  distracted  with  scenes  of  riot  aiu| 
violence  between  the  small  but  united  body  of  the  Alexandrianj^ 
who  had  come  to  support  their  bishop,  and  the  followers  of  the 
man  of  the  people,  Tlieopliilus  fled  to  Egjrpt,  and  there  was  a 
revolt  in  Constantinople-  In  addition  to  all  this,  an  earthquake 
took  place,^  which  frightened  the  Empress,  who,  if  she  had  few 
scruples,  was,  like  her  husband,  very  superstitious,  Chrysostom, 
who  had  gone  to  Bithynia,  was  allowed  to  return  and  resume 
the  duties  of  his  office.  If  he  had  at  this  time  assumed  a  njorc 
conciliatory  tone  towards  the  court,  or  even  adopted  a  policy  of 
quietism  and  abstained  from  open  attacks  on  the  Empress,  be 
might  have  continued  to  hold  the  episcopal  chair  till  his  death. 
But  he  was  not  the  man  to  compromise  or  to  turn  back  on 
his  way ;  and  if  we  consider  him  often  obstinate  and  devoid 
of  ordinary  tact,  we  cannot  but  yield  respect  to  the  im- 
swerv'ing  man  who  chose  the  difKcult  road  and  followed  it  % 
the  end. 

In  September  403  a  silver  statue  on  a  porph}^^^  colum] 
erected  to  Eudoxia  in  the  Augusteum  by  Simplicius,  the  pi 
of  the  city.'-     The  erection  of  public  statues  usually  took 
on  Sunday,  and  was  accompanied  by  certain  old  pagan 
t43Uis  which  lingered  on,  like  formulae  wliich  have  lost 
meaning,  overlooked  and  even  countenanced  in  the  chi 
world.     The  dances  and  merriment  of  the  festivity,  prol 
innocent    enough,    weie    so    loud   that  they   internipted 
services  of  St.  Sophia,     What  course  was  taken  by  Chrysi 
we  cannot  say,  as  we  have  no  i^liable  testimony,^  but  he 
have  manifested  his  disapproval  and  indignation  in  some 
which  outraged  the  pride  of  the  Empress,  for  after  this 


»  Theotloret,  v.  34. 

•  D.    N.    Aeliae    Entiojdap    semper 

,.,r„.i..,     ^ij.   clariasiinuB    SinijiUdus 

[1  lic4ivit,  was  on  orj<?  «ide  of 

fill  It©  J    013    the    other    Greek 

Imxaiiicti'.rti — 

>o^  d*  €1  wo(}4its  liluilii^ia'  Tit  6*  dn'i' 
vXiKiOf      fieydXuv       {wdTuar     y'jvot, 


The  stylobate  was  diM 
when  the  grouud  wa^^ 
election  of  the  UniveroKT 
Bv^avTivd.   ^ApdxTopa,  }>.  97.     Fli 
uproar,  9€e  So2otncni,  viii  20, 
Com.  ad  aytn. 

*  I  agree  witli  Ludwig,  Gu 
nlng,   aud  others  that   the  dk 
begiiming  **Hcrodias  is  furio 
ing  agaiD,"  attributed  to  Chry* 
is  a  malicious  forgt^ry.     But 
and  Soiomen  quote  tlJe  won 
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breach  became  so  wide  that  the  mild  Emperor  Arcadius 

jfased  to  commimicnte  with  the  Patriarch. 

A  new  synod  was  summoned  early  in  404,     Theophilus 

venture  to  be  present,  but  Chrysostom  was  again  con- 

Arcadins  hesitated  until  Easter  to  enforce  the  scn- 

which  tlie  Patriarch  declined  to  obey ;  hut  at  length,  on 

Bight  of  Easter  Eve,  he  sent  a  corps  of  solchers  into  the 

church,  in  wliich  at  that  moment  male  and  female  cate- 

lens  of  riper  years  were  receiving  the  rite   of  baptism. 

congregation  was  scattered  by  the  soldiers^  who  showed 

reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  the  place.     On  the  following 

people  would  not  attend  the  services  in  St.  Sophia,  and, 

ig  the  city,  celebrated  Easter  under  trees  in  the  country ; 

a  sort  of  church  secession,  and  the  seceders  were  called 

tes.     Meanwliile  Johannes  had  not  been  arrested,  and 

continued  as  they  were  until  Whitsuntide,^  owing  to  the 

irons  indecision  of  the  Emperor,  who  perhaps  felt  some 

punction.     But  on  the   20  th  of  June  the  final  blow  was 

ick,  and  Chrysostom,  submitting  to  the  inevitable,  quietly 

ed  himself  to  he  conducted  stealthily  to  the  shore  and 

jyed  in  a  boat  to  the  Asiatic  coast. 

On  the  same  night  a  memorable  event  took  place,  the  con- 

ition  of  St  Sophia.     Late  in  the  evening  the  people  had 

led  into  the  church,  expecting  Chrysostom.     He  did  not 

%  and  as  tliey  were  leaving  it  the  fire  broke   out      It 

the  episcopal  chair,  and  flaming  upwards  caught  the 

twined   round    the    building  *'like   a   serpent"     A 

time  previously  a  high  wind  had  arisen,  and  the  flames 

blown  southwards  in  the  direction  of  the  senate  house, 

I  was   involved  in  the   conflagration.      The   destruction 

[the  senate  house  was  a  greater  misfortime  than  that  of 

\  church,  for  the  former  was  a  museum  of  the  most  precious 

^que  works  of  art     The  statues  of  the  nine  Muses  were 

at,  and  here  the  pagan  historian  Zosinius  observes  that  the 

^tion  betokened  "  estrangement  from  the  Muses  *' ;   it 

Qe  consolation  to  him,  however,  as  a  sign  of  the  pro- 

!  of  the  Olympians,  that  the  Zeus  of  Dodona  and  tlie 

ht'ne  of  Lindus  escaped- 

Bpls  were  made  ou  JohaiiDes'         ^  On  the  other  Land  tjie  Chiistiiiiia 
iita  who  were  tried,  hut      rejoiced  liceause  the  episcopal  treasury 
» eacApe.  waa  found  iutact  in  the  sacristy. 


-i 


The  cause  of  this  misfortime  was  made  a  matter  of  judidaL 
investigation.     Some  actually  attributed  it  to  Clirj'sostom  him — 
self;  others  to  his  fallowers.*     The  superstitious  said  it  wa 
miraculous ;  while  the  bigoted,  who  had  infidelity  on  the  braiiL 
said  it  was  the  work  of  a  pagan.     A  modem  writer  suggest 
that  some  fanatical  admirer  of  Chrysostom  wished  to  light 
farewell  bonfire  in  his  honour.^     It  was  at  all  events  made 
excuse  for  persecuting  the  friends  of  John,  and  we  hear  of 
sorts  of  cruelties  perpetrated  ;  for  example,  of  tortures  inflicte^  -^d 
on  a  young  lad  named  Eutropim,  "pure  as  a  virgin,"  wl^^^o 
liad  been  a  lector  of  the  Patriarch,     Olympias  was  condemn^^di 
to  exile,  as  well  as  many  others.     Among  those  who  anti(^^^— 
}>ated  the  sentence  by  flight  was  an  old  maid  named  Nicaret^^-e, 
who  deserves  mention  as  a  curious  figure  of  the  time,     Sfcie 
was   a  philanthropist  who  devotad  her  means   to  works    ^of 
charity,  and  always  went  about  with  a  chest  of  drugs,  whi« 
she  used  to  dispense  gratis,  and  which  pious  rumour  said  wfei 
always  effectual.    She  reminds  us  of  charitable  ladies  of  mode:: 
times  who  distribute  tracts,  have  a  craze  for  homoeopathy,  aMz^ci 
hang  on  the  lips  of  some  favourite  clergyman.      Many*  vf&^'Mr^ 
exiled   for  refusing  to  communicate  with  Arsacius,  the  n^'^ 
I'atriareh,     Partaking  of  the  communion  with  him  was  m^j^^^M 
a  sort  of  test  for  discovering  who  was  a  Johannite.^  ^1 

MeanwhOe  John  was  being  transported  to  Cucusus,  a  jJiaXS^ 
where  the  mountain  chains  of  Cappadocia  and  Aimenia  m&^^ 
liardly  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  that  Barabbas  i^^^^ 
preferred  to  Clxrist.  We  cannot  follow  out  the  details  of  fcmis 
experiences  in  that  cold  climate,*  of  all  the  hardships  he  und  ^^^' 
went|  of  the  various  projects  he  still  entered  into  with  Jeroi:*^^^ 
of  his  correspondence  with  Olympias.  Such  details  are  for  ^^*^B 
biographer  or  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  But  we  i£m-^=^J 
note  here  a  refined  trait  of  the  spiritual  woman  in  Olympij^*-^ » 
she  did  not  mention  in  her  letter  to  Chrj^sostom  the  perse<3''*-^' 
tion  which  she  had  undergone  for  his  sake.  But  she  v^'^ 
seized  by  a  deep  melancholy,  that  had  a  flavour  of  distnist  ^^ 
God,  in  spite  of  her  own  convictions ;  and  all  the  argume^^*^*^ 
of  Chrysostom  to  prevent  her  from  feeling  scandalised  at   1>^^ 

'  Zositijiis,  V,  24.  18.    For Nkarete,  aw  Sozometi,  vhi-    ^^ 

^  Oiilden penning,  p.  163,  *  For  the  Isanrian  depredations,    ^^ 

*  For  the  Jobmnites,  see  Socrates,  vi.      alxjve,  p.  70. 
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triuinph  of  the  unjust  cause  seem  to  have  hardly  consoled  her. 
^  1^'end  was  current  in  later  times  Uiat  her  encoffined  body 
bn^i  by  her  own  directions,  been  cast  into  the  sea  at  Nicomedia, 
thut  it  had  been  carried  to  Constantinople  and  thence  to 
BrocMhi^  where  it  was  placed  in  the  church  of  St  Thomas. 
The  sea  voyages  of  sainted  bodies  were  a  favourite  subject  of 
christian  l^end,  and  reappear  in  the  legends  of  the  Round 
Table. 

About  a  year  after  John's  exile  earthquakes  took  place, 
which  terrified  the  superstitious  nature  of  the  Emperor,  He 
sent  to  consult  a  certain  St.  NUus,^  who  lived  on  Moimt 
Siaai,  Nilus  had  been  once  a  brilliant  figure  in  the  world ; 
a  handsome  and  elegant  man  at  the  court  of  Theodosius,  he 
had  attaine<l  to  the  liighest  political  office^  the  praetorian  pre* 
fectme  of  the  East ;  he  had  contracted  a  happy  marriage  with 
|l  woman  whom  he  loved,  and  he  had  two  sons.  Quite  sud- 
Ideflly  he  said  goodbye  to  them  all,  except  one  of  his  sons,  with 
Iwhom  he  departed  and  took  up  his  abode  on  MoiDit  Sinai.  A 
Ifudden  desire  had  come  upon  him  to  save  his  soul,  a  sudden 
ItraTing  for  the  spiritual  life.  He  enjoyed  a  great  and  wide- 
reputation  for  sanctity,  and  was  consulted  as  a  sort  of 

sle,*     In  answer  to  Arcadius*  queries  he  replied  by  blaming 

I  for  the  exile  of  John,  whom  he  called  "  the  lamp  of  truth 
^ind  the  trumpet  of  God,"  saying  that  when  he  heard  of  what 

1  happened  he  waa  "  lightning  struck  with  the  fire  of  grief." 
^t  the  oracle  had  no  effect;  the  earthquake  ceased,  and 
Arcadius,  like  Pharooh,  hardened  his  heart. 

hi  407  it  was  determined  to  change  the  place  of  Chry- 
llostom's  exHe-  At  Cucusus  he  had  kept  up  a  large  corre- 
dence,  and  his  life,  if  dreary,  was  tc^lei^ble.  His  enemies 
I  wished  that  he  should  be  quite  out  of  the  world,  and  Pityus, 
la  desolate  place  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  was 
I  filed  on  as  his  future  abode.  But  on  the  way  thither  he  died 
I  from  exhaustion  (14th  September),^ 

Besides  the  fact  that  they  decided  the  relation  of  the 
tpfttriarchate  to  the  imperial  power  in  Constantinople,  the  events 
FaaiTated  in  this  chapter  present  other  points  worthy  of  remark. 


/ 


,     *  Brt  NUm,  Efi$t,  iii.  27^  (Mignc, 
^  It  ilioald  be  noticed  tlmt  ancUorets 


were  in  the  christiftn  world  what  oraolea 
bad  been  Id  the  Greek  world. 
^  Socrates,  vu  21* 
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Never  after  Chrysostom  have  we  the  spectacle  of  a  Byzantdm 

Patriarch  standing  out  against  the  corruption  or  frivolity  of  th 
court,  and  inveighing  against  those  who  are  arrayed  in  pui^J 
and  fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day.  We  mi 
many  Patriarchs  ready  to  defy  the  Emperor  and  endure  p^ 
secution  for  a  comparatively  nugatory  tittle  of  doctrine,  but  t 
who  threw  all  their  soul  into  the  spirit  of  the  religion,  as  disti^ 
from  the  theology  of  Christianity,  and  none  who  would  hav^ 
had  the  boldness  or  ill-breeding  to  criticise  the  dress  or  cenaiuw 
the  habits  of  the  Empress  and  her  ladies*  The  Patriarchs  afiei 
Chrysostom  were,  if  not  mere  theologians,  either  austere  quietists 
like  John  the  Faster  under  Maurice,  or  ambitious  men  of  th^ 
world.  It  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  John  Chrysostom, 
that  he  cared  more  for  religion  and  less  for  theology.^ 
is  further  interesting  to  reflect  that,  at  the  veiy  beginning 
the  long  period  of  the  queenship  of  New  Kome,  where  some 
the  leading  traits  of  Byzantinism,  especially  the  oriental  atyU 
of  the  court,  had  already  been  fully  developed,  a  great  proteal 
was  raised  against  it — ^the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  midst 
it,  denouncing  the  luxnry  and  the  pomp.  It  was  as  if  thfl 
spirit  of  early  Christianity,  which  was  now  extinct-^smotheraJi 
by  ite  contact  with  empire  and  the  things  of  this  world^ — wew^ 
through  Chrysostom,  raising  its  voice  from  the  grave  and  pw- 
testing  against  the  worldliness,  the  splendour,  and  the  lusta 
the  new  christian  Empire, 

The  treatment  of  John  Chrysostom  led  to  an  estrangemi 
between  the  courts  of  Constantinople  and  Eavenna,  or  rath< 
to  an  exacerbation  of  an  estrangement  that  already  existei 
Two  important  elements  enter  into  these  transactions — th 
reference  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  East  to  the  bishop 
Rome  as  t*3  a  court  of  appeal,  and  the  influence  exercised 
the  bishop  of  Piome  on  the  Emperor  Honorius. 

Theophilus,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  now  triumphaa 
first  apprised  Innocent  that  John  had  been  deposed  from 
office ;  letters  from  John  himself  and  his  Byzantine  clergy,  di 
livered  three  days  afterwards  by  four  '*  Johannite**  bishops,  proi 
ably  convinced  the  pontiff  that  the  condenmation  of  Chiysosta 


'  Compare  Gass,  0€»ch,  der  ehrist- 
tlkhtrti  Mhik,  I  201.  The  practical 
Iteadeucy  of  Chryaotttooi — wlio,  ai»  Gaas 


remarks,  was  an  etbical  optimist — 9i 
trasts  with  the  idealistic  tendency 
Grc^iy  of  Nyssa, 
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\  unjust;  and  this  conviction  was  confirmed,  when  he  received 
fL  C2opy  of  the  acts  of  the  synod  ad  qmrcum^  for  which  his  signature 
T«?^^a3  required-  He  determiued  that  it  was  necessary  to  summon 
EL  .general  council,  and  in  the  meantime  refused  to  desist  from 
c<z^:mimunion  with  the  Patriarch,  to  whom  he  indited  a  letter  of 
e^:>3QSolation*  A  preliminary  s)T]od,  held  in  Italy ,  declared  the 
oc^indemnation  of  Chrysostom  invalid,  and  demanded  that  a 
g^:meral  council  should  be  held  at  Thessalonica. 

Meanwhile  the  Empeix>r  Honorius,  under  the  influence  of 
I^Li_iiocent,  wrote  a  severe  letter  of  admonition  to  his  elder 
b:irc3ther,^  deploring  the  tumults  and  conflagrations  that  had  dis- 
g^X'^^ujed  and  disfigured  Coustantinople  in  the  recent  affair,  and 
c^xjsuring  the  inconvenient  haste  with  which  the  sentence 
^i^S^ainst  the  condemned  had  been  carried  out,  before  the  decision 
*>^    the  head  of  the  Clmrch  had  been  ascertained. 

The  important  and  striking  point  in  this  letter  of  Honorius 
^s^  that  it  contaius  the  declaration  hj  an  Emperor  of  a  principle 
^•^tiich  had  before  been  asserted  hj  a  Bishop,  that  "  the  inter- 
F^x^tation  of  divine  things  concerns  churclimen,  the  observation 
^^  religion  concerns  us  (the  Emperors)  "- — a  principle  directly 
o  j^pDsed  to  that  tendency  of  the  princes  who  ruled  at  New 
K^cijiue,  which  was  to  result  in  the  Caesaropapism  of  Justinian. 

Arcadius  vouchsafed  not  to  notice  his  brother's  communica- 
tions, whose  candid  censure  offended  him,  and  took  no  steps 
^^^'V^ards  summoning  a  general  comicO,  At  length  four  bishops, 
^^*i  chiding  Aemilius  of  Beneventimi,  and  two  priests,  were  sent 
^otQ  Italy  with  imperial  letters  to  Arcadius.  They  had  reason 
1"^^  i^pent  of  their  expedition.  Their  treatment  was  such  that  if 
*^  iad  been  practised  by  an  oriental  despot,  it  would  have  been 
*^*^ii.sidered  outrageous  and  exceptionab  Escorted  by  soldiers 
^*X>tn  Athens  to  Constantinople,  they  were  not  allowed  to  land 
5^  that  city,  but  were  thrown  into  a  Thracian  foitress,  forcibly 
^Prived  of  the  letters  which  they  bore,  and  then  hardly  per- 
^*^tt^(l  to  return  to  Italy  (40 G  a.d.) 


c^-  ^ .  honorius  refers  in  his  letter  to  the 

H  which  the  itniwrial  hououra 

da  had  evoked  in  tho  West; 

e:^'  ^'^'Tivis  stjfMir  imai^ne  muliebri  novo 

(||^*t|)lo  per  pro\HiR'i^   circiimlata  et 

£ima   litteris   alii^   common* 
.tiLX122K    lycgGiilden- 


pcnniDg  {op.  cU,  p.  16  7) ,  whose  aocomit 
of  thif  aflair  is  very  good-  PaUadius 
gives  the  details  of  taeso  trausactiouii 
{d^  vita  Chrys*  caps,  1,  2,  3). 

'^  Ad  ill 03  cuim  divinarura  remm  in* 
terpretatio,  ad  uos  religiouis  spectat 
obseq  Ilium. 
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The  estrangement  which  ensued  between  the  two  halyes  of 
the  Empire,  in  consequence  of  this  imbecile  barbarily  on  the 
part  of  the  eastern  government,  continued  until  the  death  of 
Arcadius  on  1st  May  408/  after  which  event  friendly  relations 
were  renewed  between  "  the  twin  worlds "  which  constituted 
the  Empire. 

^  Socrates,  vi.  23 ;  Prosper  Aquit  Chrcn.  ad  ann. 
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fourth  century  has  a  dull  and  murky  atmosphere  about  it, 
an  atmosphere  which  hangs  over  the  pages  of  Amniianus ; 
the  storm  was  brewing  that  was  to  change  the  face  of 
EoTope.  The  usurpation  of  Magnentius,  the  battle  of  Hadri- 
aiiople,  the  consulate  of  Merobaudes  were  foresigns  of  the 
storm  that  was  to  come,  but  it  did  not  actually  come  until 
after  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  We  may  perhaps 
say  that  it  began  with  Alaric's  invasion  of  Greece. 

But  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  stown  and  conceive  it  as 
greater  than  it  really  was.  Tlie  idea  of  the  "w*andering  of 
the  nations  *'  and  unproven  speculations  as  to  its  connec- 
tion with  tremendous  movements  in  the  heart  of  Asia — an 
hypothesis  which  is  as  superfluous  as  it  is  indemonstrable- — 
have  led  to  unhistorical  notions  as  to  the  natm*e  of  the  breolt- 
up  of  the  Empire.  The  facts  do  not  warrant  us  in  looking  at 
tl>e  German  movements  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  as 
anything  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  old  war  on  the 
fomtJers  (Jimitci), 

We  must  understand  clearly  the  form  which  the  danger 
•m  the  Germanic  nations  as.sumed*     Three  kinds  of  GeiTuans 
iUst  he  distinguished — (1)  the  nations  and  tribes  outside  the 
pire ;    (2)  those  settled   within  the  Empire,   such  as  the 
jgotlis  settled  by  Tlieodosius  I.  in  Illyricum  and  Thrace,  and 
le  Ostrogoths  settled  in  Phrygia ;  (3)  the  Germans  distributed 
hout  the  Empire   as   soldiei^s  or   serfs,  half  or  wholly 
but  with  German  sympathies,  whom  we  already 
"barbarians.     All  three  classes  of  Germans  contri- 
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bated  to  the  dislocation  of  the  Empire  and  tlie  Germanisaticfc.^ 
of  occidental  Europe,  and  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
imagine  that  the  Empire  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  forei| 
hordes.     In  the  third  century  it  had  been  in  imminent  da 
from  the  nations  who  boixlered  on  the  Ehine  and  the  Damtbif^l 
and  it  was  again  harassed  in  the  fontth  century,  especially  \xi\ 
the  reign   of  Constantius.     At  the  same  time   the  dangigf^ 
latent  in  the  position  of  Germans  in  the  Roman  army  became  | 
apparent  in  the  revolt  of  Magnentius  (350  a.d.)      It  has  Wiv| 
remarked   that  the  battle    of  Mursa,   in  which   Constanti 
quelled  that  revolt,  is  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  the  Imttles  ol 
the  fifth  century.     The  danger  arising  from  the  settleiaimt 
of  German  focdcrati  displayed  itself  in  a  manner  still  mo 
ujieqidvocal  by  the  disaster  of  Hadrianople  in  378.     The  policy 
of  Theodosius  L,  who  was  called  the  friend  of  the  Goths,  ] 
taineil  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  during  his  own  reign^  but  oi 
his  death,  the  dangei^s  which  were  only  averted  by  his  per 
abihty,  immediately  appeared.     Through  these  dangers,  as  "wt 
have  seen,  the  eastern  hall*  of  the  Empire  was  safely  steered ; I 
on  the  other  hand,  the  provinces  of  the  western  dynasty 
dismembered,  and  developed  into  German  kingdoms.     It  is  not  i 
my  puri^oae  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  this  pix)cess  of  difr^j 
meml>erment  or  of  the  history  of  the  Emperors  who  reigned  at 
liavenna  and  liome,  but  an  outline  of  the  chief  facts  is  indis- 
pensable.    Through  all  these  facts  a  double  process  is  obsen- 
able.     On    the    one    hand,   provinces    are   cut   off    from  tbol 
Empire    by   Germans    from   without,  who   invade    and    take^ 
possession ;    on  the  other  hand,  the   Empire    is   undermined  1 
within  by  the  influence  of  half-Eoman  Germans  or  half-Germaa 
Romans,  like  Stilicho,  Aetius,  and  Eicimer. 


The  career  of  Stilicho  and  Alaric^s  invasions  of  Italy  pre- 
sent themselves  first  to  our  view.      Stilicho  was  absent 
Rhaetia  in  the  latter  months  of  401  a.d.,  when  Alaric,  wl 
occupied  the  double  position — characteristic  of  this  amlnguo 
epoch — of  king  of  the  West  Goths  and  master  of  the  sold 
in  Ill}Ticum,  suddenly  advanced  with   a  large   army  to 
Julian  Alps  and  entered  Italy.^     The  causes  which  led  him 


*  Uy  the  pas«  ad  Pifrum  near  Hruds- 
cluzza  (Gufdenpennin^,   p.   1S3) ;   tho 


data  was  IStli  November  4 Cm 
can  be  no  doubt  that  von  A^ 
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are  sufficiently  clear,  though  they  are  not  cate- 
^serted.  His  relations  to  the  government  of  New 
tely  elated  with  having  subdued  a  Germanic  revolt, 
of  an  agreeable  kind;  to  attempt  to  make  himself  an 
lent  king  of  tlie  Balkan  peninsula  would  have  been 
rnble,  for  he  ccmld  not  have  maintained  such  a  position 
sart  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  he  became  weary  of  a 

Elife,  destitute  of  enterprise,  in  a  land  exliansted 
With  the  Teutonic  instinct  to  turn  the  face 
is,  he  determined  to  invade  Italy.  There  was,  how- 
lelieve,  another  element  in  the  situation— the  relation 
I  to  Stilicho.  If  my  conjectures  were  right  respecting 
Mtanding  between  the  two  generals  at  Pholoe  in  396 
ric  was  contiimally  expecting  Stilicho  to  carry  out  the 
1  of  his  design,^   while  Stilicho  was  prevented  by  the 

Gildo  and  other  aflfairs  which  demanded  his  attention. 
I  explain  what  may  seem  surprising,  that  Alaric  waited 
(five  years)  inactive  in  lUyricum.  At  length — will- 
ait  no  longer,  and  indignant  at  the  delays  of  Stilicho, 
I  not  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  illness  that  should 
anded  his  ambition,  and  was  probably  also  influenced 
ife  Serena,  who  did  not  approve  of  his  projects  * — ^he 

into  Italy,®  and  thus  placed  himseK  in  a  position 
ity  to  liis  confederate.  Stilicho  hastened  to  protect  the 
md  kingdom  of  Honorius;  the  legions  of  Gaul  and 
rere  summoned  to  defend  Italy.  The  Emperor,  who  was 
proceeded,  on  Alaric's  approach,  to  Aati,  and  Alaric 
^■n  into  Liguria.  At  Pollentia,  on  thd  tiver  Tanarus, 
Hi  fought  on  Easter  Day  (6  th  April  402),  and  illaric. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  experience  an  absolute  defeat, 
it  prudent  to  make  a  truce  and  retire.^     But  as  he 


I 


right  in  following  here 


WSL\  ted  by  ZoBiiuua 

io^  bQWi?ver»  omits  the  in- 
U2,  djxl  p&sses  from  396  to 
"kiigh  Alftric  had  stayed  aU 
\me\  ill  Ei>irus.     His  words 

n^^ie   rult  fiv.     TbtJ  {rvvBy^jfjjix, 

T^otf-^elvai,  ^ith  the  \iii\\%  of 
!^«a4TAUt«gc&  wliich  Alaric 


was  to  gain,  we  only  know  that  he  waa 
to  be  made  magisUr  iihniiaque militias. 

^  Serena*3  iiitiuejiee  in  this  diitjctioa 
is  exijresaly  st>tted  in  resjKjct  to  a  later 
period  (Zosimus,  v.  29). 

'  The  passage  of  Alaric  into  Italy  is 
placed  by  Anon.  Cnspin.  in  November 
401 J  but  Prosper  gives  the  date  4LiO. 

*  O  eclobranda  niihi  eunctia  Pollcntift 
seclia !  writes  Claiidian  {dc  BcU,  QtL 
635)*  The  words  of  Prosper  iire, 
vchenicider  utriusquf,  pnrtu  elnde  pwj- 
natum  est.     As  far  as  I  understand^  it 
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returned  he  attempted  to  surprise  Verona,  and  Stilicho 
obliged  to  attack   him   again.      The  army  of  the  G«  ' 
decimated  by  a  noxious  disease,  and  was  entirely  at  r 
mercy,  hut  he  acted  as  he  had  acted  before  in  the  Pelo 
nesns,  making  a  compact  with  Alaric  and  allowing  him 
withdraw  to  Ids  Illyric  provinces.^ 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  year  402  that  Honorius,  id 
enced  perhaps  by  the  invasion  of  Alaric,  established  his  bomi 
and   court  at   Ravenna,   and  discarded    the    former   imj 
residences  of  Eome  and  Milan.     This  step  was  decisive  fc 
the  history  of  Ravenna,  which,  but  for  the  choice  of  Honoriu 
would  probably  never  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Ostrogo^ 
sovereigns  or  the  seat  of  the  Exarchs, 

The  years  403  and  404  passed  peacefully  enough  aTOj 
but  in  405  Stilicho  was  called  upon  to  defend  Italy  against 
vast  invasion  of  German  hordes,  which  had  combined  to  pk 
the  land-     The  invaders,  who  were  perhaps  half  a  million 
number — East  Goths,  Alans,   Vandals,   and   Quadi— over 
northern    Italy,      After  some  time  they  divided  into 
companies,  of  which  one  under  Kadagaisus  besieged  Florenc 
Stdicho  seized  the  favoumble  moment  and  enclosed  him  in  j 
inextricable  position  at  Fiesole,  where  the  Komans  were  ati 
to  massacre  the  barbaiians  at  their  pleasure.     It  is  straiigal 
that  we  are  not  told  what  became  of  the  other  two  compajxiei  [ 

In  407  Stilicho  at  length  made  up  his  mind  to  strike! 
blow  and  occupy  Illyricum.     The  unfriendly  feeling  which  1 
arisen  between  the  eastern  and  western  courts  on  the 
of  the  treatment  of  John  Chrysostom  {set  p.  106)  offered  i 
ready  pretext  for  a  hostile  movement     An  edict  was  is 
at  the  instance  of  Stilicho,  closing  the  ports  of  Italy  to  I 
sliips  of  Arcadius'  subjects,  and  breaking  off  all  intercou 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  Empire.^     Stilicbo  and 
formed  a  plan  to  seize  Illyricum  and  transfer  it  from  the 
of  Arcadius  to  that  of  Honorius ;  but  it  is  hinted  that 


WAS  a  victory  for  StnicHo  in  the  same 
tteiiNt!  that  tbe  battk  of  th^  Catalaimian 
Fliiin  waa  a  victory  for  Aetiuij.  Alaric, 
like  Attilft,  was  not  defeatcdt  in  tbt* 
strict  80iis«,  but  hia  plana  were  de^ 
feate<l ;  he  was  disabled  from  proceed* 
iiig  Airtbur. 

Claudiaii    apologias   for    Stilicho 


{djt.  BdU  OtL  104),  saying  that  ctti^ 
Rome  infiuenced  him:  lua  c\%mt 
iif^lit^fjf  aprrirt  Jugam  »e  pcjor  tit  d 
sofvi  ret  rabi'tis  vniUtr I 

*  FauliuiiSi    Fita  .i 
Augustint',  di;  civ,  Dci^  .,  -^  ,     .  ,. 
^•1  1196. 


^ta 


^iH 
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roaJ  purpose  was  to  establish  a  separate  dominion  under 
St.ilicho*s  son,  EucLerius.  Stiliclio  was  at  Eavenna  making 
pre!parations  to  join  Alaric  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
w-lien  a  letter  arrived  from  Honoriua  that  Constantine,  the 
geiieral  of  Britain,  had  crossed  over  to  Gaul  and  raised  the 
stistndard  of  rebellion.  A  report  also  spread  that  Alaric  was 
deed,  and  Stilicho's  design  was  thwarted  when  it  seemed  on 
the  point  of  fulfilment.  He  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the 
enterprise  that  had  been  so  long  deferred,  and  to  repair  to  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  at  Eome  to  consult  as  to  the  measures 
to   te  taken  against  the  tyrant  Constantine. 

Of  the  t}Tant  Constantine  I   shall  have  more  to  say  in 

^-nether  chapter,  but  we  must  observe  here  that  this  rebellion 

^f  the  Britannic  army  signified  an  opposition  to  the  influence 

oi"    the  foreigner  Stilicho,  and  waa   specially  directed   against 

liixiijust  as  the  revolt  of  Maxim  us  had  been  aimed  against 

f'»baude*s.     During   the   year   406    two  tyrants   had   been 

vated  in  Britain,  but  both,  proving  incompetent,  were  slain ; 

CJojistantine  was  their  successor.     What  measures  in  the  mean- 

- ,  one  naturally  asks,   was    Stilicho   taking   against    these 

cements  in  Britain,  which  must  soon  spread  to  Gaul?    They 

^^Mist  have  been  known  to  him,  and  their  significance  appre- 

^lended  long  before  tlie   passage   of    Constantine  across   the 

Euglisli  Channel.     The  answer  seems  to  be   contained  in  a 

Notice  of  Onjsius  and  a  notice  of  Prosper  Tiro,  which  state 

^^'  It  Stilicho  solicited  a  mbced  host  of  barbarians  to  cross  the 

^*'juie  and  enter  Gaul  at  the  end  of  the  year  406.^     Both 

th^e  writers  affirm  as  his  motive  that  he  wished  to  force  the 

^^peror  to  bestow  imperial  rank  upon  his  son  Eucherius ;  but 

^bat  can  hardly  have  been  the  direct,  though  it  may  have  been 

^«e  mdirect,  cause.     It  seems  probable  that  Stilicho  wished  to 

*^ve  \\[^  hands  free  for  operations  in  Illyricnrii,  and  that  he 

*^Ued  the  barbarians  into  Gaul  that  they  might  oppose  the 

P'^greas  of  the  Britannic  legions.     He  thought  that  once  the 


i 


Tlji»  wonb  of  Oroaiua  deserve  to 

I  (vii   3S):  gcfdis  Alanorutn 

Vitndnlunim  altro  id  anna 

•'h>ss    i\J>iif   si»-mii^  quvd  ft 

, ^, ,',.,-, .\\/);i    rjr/t'jro   po»3el    in 

^         r  piiUAiajtifaciUtom- 

/    .  M   > ,  u  y/Mj  L V  / 1  m kretU.    L.  von 


RjiTiko,  I  thiuk,  has  set  these  trmnsac- 
tioiLs  ill  their  tme  light  (  Weltyejichir/tU, 
U\  1,  253,  254),  The  edict  which 
coDdemned  Stilicho  after  his  death 
confirms  the  chtir^e — cjpw  quibus  iilc 
wnt*  t9t  ad  omnrm  dilundam  inquktand- 
nmqiu  barbarienu^Cod,  Tkeod*  ix.  42, 
22. 


^m 
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barbarianfl  bad  aooompliahed  what  he  wished  them  to 
pUah^  he  vould  eaailj  be  able  to  crush  them  and  drive 
cmt,  ai  lie  had  emshed  the  aimj  of  Badagaisus.  j 

Bat  Alarie,  who  waa  not  dead«  was  deeply  disappoin 
and  diadaitied  to  wait  meekly  for  the  convenience  of  Still 
He  adTanced  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy  at  the  Julian  Alps,  | 
loudly  demanded  compensation  for  the  time  he  had  wasted 
waiting  in  Epirus  and  for  the  expenses  of  his  march.     Stiliq 
influence   induced   the  Boman    senate,  which    assembled 
decide  the  matter  (408  A.D*),  to  agree  to  Alaric's  demand, 
pay  compensation  money  to  the  amount  of  £180,000; 
many  were  dissatisfied  with  Stilicho's  Germanising  policy, 
one  senator  holder  than  the  rest  exclaimed,  "That  is 
peace ;  it  is  a  compact  of  thraldom."     Such,  however,  was 
almost  imperial  power  of  the  Emperor's  father-in-law,^  and 
the  awe  in  which  he  was  held,  that  the  rash  speaker  after 
diaeolution  of  the  assembly  deemed  it  prudent  to  seek 
in  a  churclL 

Stilicho  was  not  destined  either  to  carry  out  his  d 
against  the  Balkan  provinces  of  New  Rome  or  to  win 
glory  of  suppressing  the  new  Constantine,  the  Emperor  wl 
Gaul  had  accepted.  There  was  a  strong  though  secret  opp 
tion  to  Stilicho  in  Italy ;  at  any  time  a  favoiiralde  mom 
might  be  seized  to  poison  the  ears  or  enlighten  the  eyea 
Honorius  respecting  the  designs  of  bis  father-in-law,  on  wl 
an  ugly  interpretation  might  be  placed.  Even  among 
soldiers  Stilichos  popularity  was  by  no  means  so  esi 
as  to  be  secure.  From  an  obscure  passage  in  one^ 
authorities  we  can  gather  this  at  least,  that  a  forensic 
Stilicho,  even  while  be  and  Honorius  were  yet  at  Rome  in 
early  months  of  408,  foresaw  the  danger  that  awaited 
general,  and  connected  it — rightly  as  the  event  proved — \ 
the  spirit  of  tlie  soldiers  stationed  at  Ticinum.- 

Honorius  was  at  Bononia,  on  his  way  from  Bavenna 
Ticinum,  when  the  news  reached  him  of  his  brc>LLer*s  df 
(May  408),^     He  entertained  the  idea  of  proceeding  him 


[uong 
st^ 


*  The  iiiarrittge  of  Hononua  and 
Muria  had  been  celebnited  in  398, 
CHaudian  had  written  a  wiintoti  epi- 
tUalAmium  ;  l>uf  the  wife  is  said  to 
have  dif^i  »  virgin.     Honorius  married 


her  sister   ThemiAntia    in   408, 
dit^d  in  415. 

'■*  Zosimus,   V.   S0»  4  ;   llie_ 
was  Jiistiniauns. 

>  Ih.  31,  L 
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■Coodtantinople  to  set  in  order  the  affairs  of  tlie  realm, 
TOcb  now  devolved  on  a  child  of  seven  years ;  and  he  sum- 
loned  Stilicho  from  Eavenna  for  consultation.  Stilicho 
oasuaded  him  from  thia  purpose,  and  undertook  to  proceed 
limself  to  New  Rome,  while  he  proposed  to  employ  Alaric 
igdnst  the  usurper  Constantine,  who  ruled  in  Gaul,  The 
death  of  Arcadius  seemed  to  present  to  Stilicho  an  oppor- 
tunity for  accomplishing  his  purposes  without  Alaric's  aid. 
But  meanwhile  a  minister  named  Olympius  was  winning  the 
B  of  Honorius.  The  Romans  who  hated  Germans  and  Arians 
Bk  weaving  a  web  of  destruction  for  the  Vandal  father-in- 
wf  of  the  Emperor ;  they  accused  him  of  treason ;  and 
oa  23d  Angust  Stilicho  was  put  to  death  at  Eavenna, 
ny  ministers  were  executed  at  the  same  time,  as  members 
i  his  party  and  pri\y  to  his  treasonable  designs,^  His  son 
heriufl  was  slain  soon  afterwards,  while  his  wife  Serena 
spared;  but  she  was  destined  to  be  strangled  a  year 
by  oixier  of  the  Roman  senate,  for  pagan  impiety. 
He  Alaric  was  besieging  Rome.  Thermantia,  the  wife 
the  Emperor,  was  put  away  because  she  was  the 
ghter  of  Stilicho.-  It  was  stated  definitely  by  Stiliclio's 
onents  that  he  aimed  at  winning  the  imperial  purple  for  his 
I  Eucherius,^  and  the  poet  Claudian  had  hinted  at  a  possible 
liage  between  the  Emperor's  half-sister  Qalla  Placidia  and 
son  of  Stilicho*  I  have  already  stated  my  opinion  that 
'  was  in  the  main  true,  nor  does  it  seem  confuted 
:„_ie  fact — wliich  may  have  been  actually  intended  to 
suspicion — that  Eucherius  was  entrusted  with  in- 
at  posts  by  his  father.^ 

T>elations  between  the  eastern  half  and  the  western  half 
the  Empu-e  had  been  strained  and  often  positively  hostile 
ring  the  reign  of  Arcadius ;  or,  I  tliink,  we  should  rather  say 


|>  Zosimus*  V.  32,  4  •  Limeuius»  praet. 

'  of  Gaul  :  Chariobaudes,  maater  of 

lul  (both  of  them  had  fled 

the  tyrant  Conataiitiue); 

cuTiij*.  mit^istfr  fqnUnin.  pnnr^nt' 

Stilicho  hinuself  was  ifuKjiMtrr  u/ri- 

^iiiae.   See  note  of  Mendelssohn 

Ipnfiaagv^ofZosimus.   Viriceti- 

Qcc«ed^  by  TurpiUo,  Stilicho 

Ftinnes.     HeracliHn,  who  slew  Stili- 

I  WIS  ttpp^jinteU  count  of  Africa. 

VOL,  I 


^  lb.  35,  3.  Eiieherios  very  nearly 
escaped  his  fate ;  for  when  he  was 
slain  Alnric  was  approaching  Rotne, 
and  if  the  executioner*i  had  been  n 
little  slower  be  would  have  falkn  into 
Alaric's  baDds  and  been  saved  (it. 
37,  4). 

»  Orofiina,  Iliai.  vii,  38  ;  Zoaimus^  w 
32^  1  ;  Sozomen,  ix.  4. 

*  Zosimus,  V.  34,  7. 
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during  tlie  lifetinie  of  StilicLo,  The  death  of  the  great  general 
changed  the  relations  of  the  coiirts;  concord  and  friendly 
co-operation  succeeded  coldness  and  enmity;  and  the  law 
which  excluded  eastern  commerce  from  western  ports,  passed 
by  the  influence  of  the  "  public  enemy"  Stilicho,  was  rescinded. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  attribute  tliis  to  the  death  of  Arcadius*  If 
Arcadius  had  lived  many  years  longer,  the  death  of  Stilicho 
would  have  been  followed  by  the  same  result.  Tliis  is  evident 
if  we  reflect  on  the  elements  of  the  situation.  In  the  realm 
of  Arcadius  the  Eoman  spirit  had  triumphed  and  won  the 
upper  hand  by  the  suppression  of  Gainas  and  Tribigili  In 
the  realm  of  Houorius,  on  the  contrary,  the  German  interest 
predominated  as  long  as  Stilicho  lived.  Hence  the  two 
courts  were  discordant  But  the  fall  of  Stilicho  was  a 
triumph  for  the  Eoman  party  in  Italy,  and  a  cause  of  re- 
joicing for  the  court  of  Byzantium ;  he  who  was  the  obstacle 
to  unity,  he  whose  private  ambition  threatened  an  integral 
portion  of  the  provinces  ruled  from  New  Home,  was  removed, 
and  the  Empire  was  again  for  a  time  really  as  well  as  nomin- 
ally one. 

After  Stilicho'a  death,  the  new  government,  led  by  Olympius,* 
who  was  appointed  master  of  offices,  had  two  problems  to  fiwje. 
How  was  Alaric,  still  tlireatenin^  in  Noricum,  to  be  dealt  with  ? 
and  what  mea.sures  were  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  Constantiii^. 
the  Emperor  or  tyrant  of  G  aul  ?     Alaric  promised  to  withdraw 
from  Noricum  to  Pannonia  if  the  balance  of  the  sum  of  money 
promised   by  the    senate,   and   as  yet   only  partly  paid,  wer^ 
delivered  to  him.     With  an  unwise  audacity  the  Emperor  s 
new  advisers  refused  the  proposal,  and  at  the  same  time  tooK 
no  measures  for  defence.     It  would  have  been  best  to  pay  tb 
money,  but  if  they  were  determined  to  defy  the  Goth  the; 
should  have  taken  steps  to  resist  him,  and   (as   a   historian 
of  that  century  suggested)  ■  they  might  have  enlisted  a  < Jot*-^ 
named  Sams,  an  excellent  wanior  and  a  rival  of  Alaric, 
oppose  the  entry  of  tlie  latter  into  Italy. 

The  king  of  the  West  Goths  invaded  Italy  for  the  secoa 


I 


i 


'  Zosimuai  v.  35.  Tin?  chamberlain 
Deuteriua  and  the  SL^ribe  Peter,  friBuds 
of  Stilklio,  wero  iKjatento  death,  bf^cause 
thoy  refused  to  niako  but  reTeiationa 
about  the  deceased  general 


'  lb.   36.     Zosimus  (after  Olymp 
odorus)  insists  on  the  desire  of  /* 
to   come  to  terms.      In  ^ese 
iictwns  the  obstinacy  of  Honorius  ' 
a  vital  el e  I  lien  L 
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ched  straight  to  Eome/  without  turning  aside  to 
Svenna,  where  Honoriiis  resided  sufficiently  secure, 
^d  that  a  monk  warned  the  invader  not  to  tiU'U 
Biinst  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  that  Alaric  re* 
^e  was  irresistibly  led  thither,  not  by  his  own  will  but 
le  impulse  * ;  and  the  story  is  suitable  to  the  solemnity 
ament  The  German  king  laid  siege  to  the  eterna] 
luced  to  extremities  by  famine/'*  and  even  plague,  the 
ts  of  Eome,  where  there  was  still  a  stroug  pagan 
Bdsayed  the  efficacy  of  h^then  sacrifices;  but  they 
angth  compelled  to  make  a  hard  peace  \rith  Alaric. 

and  Olympius,  however,  still  persisted  in  adopting 
;e  policy  of  defying  the  invader  and  not  resisting  hun. 
apiud  soon  fell,  through  the  hostility  of  a  caljal   of 

and  the  praetorian  prefect  and  Patrician,  Jovius, 
to  liiB  influence.^  Dther  changes  in  the  civil 
id  the  military  commands  were  made  about  the  same 
ter  the  death  of  Stilicho  ministers  rose  and  fell  in 
cceasion.*'  Jovius  was  anxious  to  bring  about  a 
ii  Alaric,  and  was  ready  to  make  reasonable  concessions  ; 
ds  purpose  he  appointed  an  interview  with  the  Gothic 
Ariminimi.  Alaric  demanded  that  the  provinces  of 
N'oricum,  and  Dalmatia "  should  l>e  ceded  to  himself 
BOple  as  a  permanent  abo4le,  and  that  a  certain  annual 

com  and  money  should  be  granted  by  the  Emperor. 

might 


ter  to  Honoring  Jovius  su^r^ested  that  Alaric 


iverity  of  these   demands,  if  the   rank  of  magistcr 


!R  hy  Aqnileia,  Concor- 
m,  Cremona  (!),  Bonomo, 
a  described  by  Zosimus,  v. 

I 

ffot 


10, 


joned  tliat  Laeta,   the 
Kinp»€ror  Gratian»  and 
►tiierjuUeviated  the  want 
tributions  {ik  39,  4),    The 
»Uc«  in  the  last  months  of 


LB  fledlo  Dalmatia  (Zoslrous, 
[e  obtained  power,  howoFer, 
ldw«M  once  moru  disg^mced  ; 
,  the  huaUaiid  of  Placidia, 
an  and  beat  Mm  to  dearth. 

■■yinptQdonis  calk    him 


^  Vomtiea,  the  ma^jhtcr  pcdititm^  had 
been  depoa€tl  soiuo  time  bufore,  and 
Turpilio,  the  wia^.  equit.^  hud  succeeded 
him,  while  Vi»^^ilaiitiuSj  tlie  coimt  of 
tlie  domestics,  stepiwd  into  tho  place  of 
Turpilio,  and  AJlomch  (or  H«ilcbieh) 
succeeded  Vigilaiitiiis  wa  cmnts 
dmncstkorum,  Turpilio  wm  now 
l>anished  on  account  of  a  military  sedi- 
tion, and  Valens,  the  other  tmnts  dmti,^ 
succeeded  liim,  and  in  the  following 
year  (410)  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
tmtgiMrr  utrim^Uf  juilitia^ ;  Hollcbich 
Kuceeedi'd  VigilantJus,  who  wasa  yictinj 
of  the  same  sfidiiion  as  mag.  cq,  $tr 
Mendolssohn's  note  on  ^simust  t« 
47,2* 

^  Ih.  48,  Bfi'frftti  A/iA^bf  koX  'S^fHxph 
kolI  AiXfiarlav. 
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utritisqm  viilUiae,  wliich  Stilicho  had  held,  were  conferred  on  hi 
Bat  HoDorius  could  not  rise  to  the  idea  of  granting  to 
barbarian  Visigoth  the  post  which  had  been  held  liy  the  sent 
barbarian  Vandal;  lie  decidedly  refused  either  to  confer  tl 
title  or  to  grant  the  lands.  It  \&  interesting  to  note,  howew 
that  there  was  for  a  moment  the  possibility  that  a  West  Gotl 
kingdom  might  have  been  established  to  the  north-east,  inste 
of  to  tlie  west  of  Italy. 

Jovins  opened  the  answer  of  Honorius  in  the  presence 
Alaric  and  read  it  aloud.  The  GeiTnan  looked  upon  the  rehu 
of  the  military  command  as  a  contumely  to  himself,  and  '*  risi 
up  in  anger,  ordered  his  barbarians  to  luarch  to  Eome  to  avefl 
the  insult  which  was  offered  to  liimstslf  and  all  his  kin." 

Here  we  have  the  Eoman  exclusiveness,  manifested  by 
son  of  Theodosius,  and  the  ambition  of  the  German  to  win 
place  and  recognition  in  the  Empire,  as  the  main  elements 
the  Bitnation ;  and  the  remarkable  circumstance  is  that  Alq 
did  not  desire  war^  and  that  Honorius  had  no  adequate  fon 
to  support  his  resistance^ 

Once  more  Alaric  attempted  to  induce  the  Emperor 
accept  his  proposals,  and  even  offered  more  moderate 
The  bishop  of  Eome,  wliich  the  Goths  once  more  threateni 
was,  with  other  bishops,^  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Eavenna,  if  cvi 
yet  the  Emperor  might  pause  ere  he  exposed  the  city  vhii 
had  ruled  over  the  world  for  more  than  four  hundred  j'edR 
the  ravages  of  barbarians,  and  allowed  the  magniticent  edifi< 
to  be  consumed  by  the  fire  of  the  foe.     All  that  Alaric  ?^ 
now  was  the  province  of  Noricum  on  the  Danube ;  he  did  I 
ask  for  Venetia  nor  yet  for  Dalmatia.     Let  Honorius  assign 
Goths  Noricum,  and  grant  them  a  certain  sum  of  money 
supplies  of  corn  annually ;  Italy  would  then  be  delivered  fin 
the  invader.     It  is  hard  to  see  why  Honorius  and  Ids  ministfti 
declined  to  accept  these  terms,  which,  considering  the  situatii 
were  moderate ;    but  on  this  occasion  Jovius,  instead  of  i 
vising  peace,  which  he  had  desired  before,  advised  a  firm  refusa 
It  appears  that  Honorius  had  taken  him  to  task  for  his 
position  to  yield  to  Alaric  at  Ariminum,  and  that,  fearing 

^  ZcMilmus  (r.  50)  8tat«3  that  Hotio-  oxen.      But  ^of  these   Hans  w« 

rius  trailed  in   10,000  Huus,  and  im-  nothing  more. 
)M)8L'd  upon  the  Dalmatians  the  burden         ^  Zosimns  uses  the  plond  ro6f  1 

of  supplying  them  with  com,  sheep,  and  ir^Xiy  iTn<FKtfVQV%^ 
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las  personal  safety,  he  had  nished  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
sworn,  and  made  others  swear,  by  tlie  head  of  Honorius,  to 
_ym  to  the  death  with  Alaric,^ 

Having  met  with  this  new  refnsal,  and  perceiving  that  it 

ji  hopeless  aim  to  extort  anything  from  the  obstinacy  and 

dice  of  the  son  of  him  who  *' pacified  the  Goths,"  Alaric 

■ched  to  the  walls  of  Itome,  and  called  upon  the  citizens  to 

tide  with  liim  against  the  Emperor.     When  this  invitation  was 

•efused,  he  seized  the  port  and  blockaded  the  eternal  city  for 

s  second  time.    The  corn  stores  of  the  city  lay  in  the  harbour, 

I  Alaric  threatened  that  if  the  Romans  did  not  comply  with 

demand    he    would  nse  them   for    his  own   army.     The 

met,  and,  with  the  fear  of  famine  before  their  eyes, 

^Idei 

Alarie*8  purpose  was  to  elect  a  new  Emperor  who  should 

more  pliable  than  Honorius,     He  had   selected  the  prefect 

if  tlie  city,  Attalus,  to  play  this  somewhat  undignified  part ; 

id  Attains  was  invested  with  the  jjurple  and  crowned  with 

diadem-     Alaric  received  the  post  of  master  of  soldiers, 

Iwlii(Ji  the  legitimate  Emperor  had  disdained  to  bestow  on  him; 

Athaulf,   his  brother-in-law,  was   created  count   of   the 

uestics, ^ 

Xor  was  it  merely  to  the  Goths  that  a  new  Emperor  was 

tjptable  ;  he  was  also  welcome  to  the  pagans  ^  and  the  Arians, 

irho  were  numerous  in  the  city  on  the  Tiber  and  had  suffered 

i  the  severe  laws  of  the  orthodox  Honorius.      One  might 

r  that  the  elevation  uf  Attalus  iuvolvud  a  twofold  reaction 

»iu5t  the  established  order  of  things  ;  a  reaction  on  the  one 

aod  Jigainst  Catholicism,  an  opposition  on  the  otlier  hand  of 

Teutonic  to  the  Eoman  spirit.     In  fact  the  coalition  of 

dc  and  Attalus  was  a  repetition  in  a  new  form  of   the 

tition  of  xVrbogast  and  Eugenius.     What  saved  the  throne 

iziorius  was  that   the   two   factors   of  the   coalition  fell 

Buader,  because  they  too'  were  divided  by  the  opposition  of 

to  Teuton. 

,  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  situation  in  Gaul — which  will 

\  described  in  anotlier  chapter — was  determined  by  the  same 

\  dements  as  the  situation  in  Italy,  but  these  elements  were 


Sat  Zosimiift,  ir.  51. 


^  Attalus  Ii.id  bceQ  once  a  p&gan  Xiim- 
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not  adjusted  in  the  same  relations.  In  both  countries  the  impeij 
authority  was  represented;  in  both  countries  there  were  tyrants  < 
usurpers ;  and  in  both  countries  there  were  bai^barians  hostile  f 
the  imperial  governmeiit.  But  in  Gaul  it  was  the  tyrant  again 
whom  the  le'^itimate  Emperor  prepartid  to  contend;  in  Italy 
was  the  Emperor  against  whom  the  tyrant  prepared  to  conteij 
In  Gaul  the  tyrant  and  the  barbarians,  Vandals,  SuevianSp  ai 
Alans,  had  originally  been  in  opposition,  and  had  come  1 
terms,  which  left  them  independent  of  ec^ch  other ;  in  Italy  tl 
tyrant  was  the  creation  of  the  barbarian,  and  an  opposition  d 
veloped  itself  afterwards.  The  watchword  of  the  new  Augusti 
who  came  from  Britain  had  been  opposition  to  German  i 
fluence ;  the  watchword  of  the  new  Augustus  who  arose  at  Bo^ 
was  opposition  to  catholic  intolerance.  Constantine  was  || 
successor  of  Maximus ;  Attains  was  the  successor  of  Eugeni| 

Attains    created   Lampadius,^  probably    the    same    senari 
who  had  once  exclaimed  bravely  in  the  senate  house  against 
"  compact  of  sen'itude  "  with  Alaric,  praetorian  prefect  of  II 
and  a  certain  Marcian  prefect  of  the  city ;  TertuUus  was  ele( 
as  consul  for  the  year  410.     We  are  told  that  the  inhabil 
of  Eome  were  in  high  spirits,  because  the   new  officers  v«j 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  administration ;  only  the  rich  \m 
of  the  Auicii  was  vexed  at  the  new  order  of  things.^ 

The  first  problem  which  presented  itself  to  Attains 
Alaric  was  how  they  were  to  act  in  regard  to  Africa,  wM 
was  held  by  Count  Heraclian,  an  officer  loyal  to  Honori 
They  were  not  safe  as  long  as  they  did  not  possess  the  Afiic 
pro\dnces.  on  which  Eome  depended  for  her  supplies  of  0(M 
Alaric  advised  that  troops  should  be  sent  to  seize  the  power 
Africa  by  foix^e ;  but  Attains  would  not  consent,  confident  d 
he  could  win  Carthj^e  without  fighting  a  battle.  He  appoin! 
a  certain  Constans  commander  of  the  soldiers  in  Libya,  i 
sent  him  thither  with  a  small  company  of  guards,  whUo 
prepared  himself  to  march  against  Eavenna, 

Honorius  was  overwhelmed  with  terror  at  the  tidings  t 
a  usurper  had  arisen  in  Italy,  and  that  liome  had  given 
adhesion.     He  made  ready  ships  in  Classis,  which,  if  it  camfl 
the  worst,  might  bear  him  to  the  shelter  of  New  Eome, 


*  2o«imu»,  vi  7. 


Talens,  who  h^d  been  general  in  Ddm^tU,  was  cri 
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gent  message  to  Attalus,  proposing  a  division  of  the  Empire.* 

But  Attains  had  such  higli  hopes  that  he  would  not  consent  to 

a  comproniL'^  ;  he  agreed  to  allow  the  legitimate  Caesar  to  retire 

k^o  an  island  and  end  his  days  aa  a  private  individual.     So 

[probable  did  it  seem  that  the  tottering  throne  of  Honorius  would 

fell » and  so  bright  the  prospects  of  his   rival,  that  the  prae- 

I  torUn  prefect  Joviua  or  Jovian,  who  had  sworn  eteraal  enmity 

)  ti)  Alaric,  went  over  to  the  camp  or  the  palace  of  the  usurper. 

'  Xlie  policy  of  Jovius  was  ever,  when  he  adopted  a  new  cause, 

to  canj  it  to  a  further  extreme  than  any  one  else.     From 

wishing  to  moke  large  concessions  to  Alaric,  he  had  rebounded 

to  tUe  position  of  refusing  to  make  even  small  concessions ; 

and  now,  when  he  Joined  the  side  of  Attains,  he  went  further 

than  Attains  in  hostility  to  Honorius,  and  recommended  that 

the  Emperor,  when  he  w^as  dethroned,  should  be  deformed  by 

I  l)odily  mutilatioiL*     But  for  this  proposal  Attains  is  said  to 

hiive  chidden  him  ;  Attalus  knew  not  then  that  it  was  to  be  his 

)  own  fate  hereafter, 

Attalus  and  his  master  of  soldiers  advanced  upon  Eavenna, 

j»nd  it  seemed  probable  that  Honorius  would  Hee,     But  at  this 

junctuie   the    eastern  carae  to  the  assistance  of  the  western 

government*  and  Antliemius,  the  praetorian  prefect  of  the  East, 

^eut  about   four   thousand  soldiers  to  Eavenna.     With  these 

Honorius  was  able  to  secure  the  city  of  the  marshes  against 

the  hostile  army,  and  await  the  result  of  the  operations  of 

CoDBtans,  Attalus*  emissary  in  Africa.     If  Heracliaii  maintained 

the  province  loyally  against  the  usurper,  the  war  might  be  pro- 

I  secuted  in  Italy  against  Alaric  and  Attalus ;  if,  on  the  other 

I  hand,  Africa  accepted  a  change  of  rule,  Honorius  determined 

(to abandon  the  position.^ 

The  ne\i^  soon  arrived  that  Constans  had  been  slain.     At 


*  SoTeriJ   embassies  passed  between 

Lttlhu  and  Hoaorias  (Olyinpiodonis. 

[fe  IS).    Beddes  Jovius,  Valeiia  Tno^. 

Ivif,  n»t7 .  Potanius  the  quaestor,  and 

'rfj    7Mrf«ri<?rw;H,    were 

'>ys.    Attains  created 

I  :^.)  ;  according  to  the 

jt«ti  \i*.t  created  bim  praet, 

ifir-^f, ,  CK/ist   hr   Imd    already 

imus  drew 

i>,  and  here 

/  umi^ioii  in  the  text 

L  confusion  ;  the  word 


rarpiictof  h&s  probably  fallen  out    Read 

Between  the  somewhat  similar  letters 
'ma^X^  ^^^  irapa  on  either  side,  it  might 
e&sily  have  been  otnittfid* 

'  So  Ol5''mpitxlorua,  followed  by  Soz- 
^m^Yi  (ix.  8)  ftud  Zosimus.  Fhilostor- 
gius,  however  (xii.  3),  attributes  the 
proi>osal  of  acfderiasm  to  Attalun  him- 
self. 

*  Zosimus,  vi,  8. 
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this  point,  the  latent  opposition  between  the  ideas  of  Attalm 
and  the  ideas  of  Alaric  began  to  assert  itself  Alaric  wished  fci 
send  an  army  to  Africa ;  and  Jovius  supported  the  policy  in  \ 
speech  to  the  Eoman  senate.  But  neither  the  senate  nor  Attain 
were  disposed  t*>  send  an  army  of  barbarians  against  a  Komaa 
province]  such  a  course  seemed  hukmnt^- — unworthy  of  liuuu 

Jovius,  the  shifty  Patrician,  seems   to  have  decided,  0 
account  of  the  faOure  in  Africa,  to  desert  liis  allegiance  ■ 
AttaluB,   and  return   to   his  allegiance  to  Honorina ;  and 
attempted    to    turn    Alaric    away  from  his  league   with  t 
Empei'or  whom  he  had  created.     But  Alaric  would  not  3 
throw  off  his  allegiance.     He  had  said  that  he  was  resolved 
persist  in  the  blockade  of  Bavenna  until  he  had  taken  it,  hi 
the  new  strength  which  Honorius  had  obtained  from  Byzantiq 
seems  to  have  convinced  him  that  it  would  be  futile  to  ci 
tinue  the  siege.     He  marched  through  the  Aemilia,  receivij 
or  extortmg  from  the  cities  acknowledgment  of  the  Empira 
Attains,   and    failing    to  take  Bononia,  which    held    out 
Honorius,  passed  on  to  Liguria,  to  force  that  province  abo 
accept  the  tyrant. 

Attains  meanwhile  returned  to  Rome,  which  he  found  in 
sad  plight  Count  Heraclian  had  stopped  the  transport  of  wt 
and  oil  from  the  granary  of  Italy,  and  Home  was  reduceil  t 
such  extremities  of  stan*ation,  that  some  one  cried  in  the  dim\ 
Pretium  imponc  carni  humanae,  "  Set  a  price  on  human  flesh.' 
The  senate  was  now  desirous  to  carrj"  out  the  plan  which : 
had  rejected  with  Roman  dignity  before,  and  send  an  anm 
of  barbarians  to  Africa;  but  the  Princeps  again  refused 
consent  to  such  a  step,  as  he  had  formerly  refused  when 
was  proposed  by  Alaric. 

Accoixlingly  Alaric  determined  to  pull  down  the  tyrafi 
whom  he  had  set  up ;  he  had  found  that  in  Attains,  as  wi 
as  in  Honorius,  the  Roman  temper  was  firm,  and  that  he  U 
was  keenly  conscious  that  the  Visigoths  were  only  barbarian 
Near  Aiiminum  Attains  was  discrowned  and  divested  of  d 
purple  robe  with  ceremonious  solemnity ;  but  Alaric  provid( 
for  Ms  safety,  and  retained  him  in  his  own  camp.^ 


*  Zosimus,   vi    9,   d^jf  wpi^t  aMpf         '  Along 
[tho  Knate]  dTpciTTj  nvd  utjuoro,  (/5.  12). 

» lb.  11. 
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I  It  now  seemed  that  Alaric  might  approach  Honoriiis  again 
^tli  l>€stter  chance  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment ;  and  he 
jjiarcbed  in  the  direction  of  Ravenna.  At  this  juncture  the 
(jotb  Sani3,  a  brave  warrior,  appears  upon  the  scene.  With 
three  hundred  men  he  had  stationed  himself  in  the  Picentine 
territory,  and  held  aloof  from  the  two  contending  parties.  Ac- 
cording to  one  writer/  he  now  attacked  the  Goths  of  Alaric  or 
ithaulft  because  he  wished  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  peace  ; 
according  to  another  writer/  he  waa  not  the  attacker,  but  the 
attacked  Whichever  of  the  two  accounts  be  true,  his  accession 
to  the  side  of  the  Emperor  seems  to  have  induced  Honorius  to 
continue  in  hia  implacable  hostility  to  Alaric.^ 

It  was  in  August  410  that  Alaric  marched  upon  Eome  for 
[tlurd  time,  but  now  he  occupied  it  without  resistance.  It 
\  clear  how  far  this  occupation  was  due  to  an  unfriendly 
[  altitude  on  the  part  of  Honorius  ;  events  may  have  intervened 
jletween  the  battle  with  Sams  and  the  march  on  Eome  of 
Ifbicb  we  are  ignorant  The  eternal  city  was  sun^endered  to 
[tiie  piDage  of  the  soldiers ;  but  it  was  confessed  that  respect 
[Bhown  for  churches,  and  that  the  "immanity"  of  the  bar- 
was  softened  by  the  veneration  which  christian  things 
Alaric  then  proceeded  to  southern  Italy  with  the 
[imrpose  of  crossing  to  Africa,  and  relieving  Italy  from  the 
I  pressure  of  famine.  K  Alaric  had  succeeded  in  tliis  enterprise 
[ftud  returned  to  Italy,  that  peninsula  might  have  been  the 
of  a  West  Gothic  kingdom,  almost  a  hunrlred  yeara 
it  became  the  seat  of  an  East  Gothic  kingdom.  But 
[Akric  dial  in  Bruttii/  before  the  year  w^as  over,  at  Con- 
laentia,  and  the  Goths  laid  Ids  body  in  the  bed  of  the  river 

*  St.  Angustine,  dc  civ.  DcU  Lib.  i.  capw 
7  :  '"  quod  autem  more  novo  fftctum  est, 
quod  iniisitata  re  rum  facie  immaziitas 
barbara  tarn  initis  aT)])aruit,  ut  amplia- 
simae  basilicae  explentlae  populo  ciu 
iwrcerettir  eligerentur  et  dec<?merentur, 
ubi  nemo  feriretiir,  etc.  .  .  .  Iioc  Cliristi 
Koroini.Iioc  Chriatiano  teiupori  tribuen- 
diiin  i|iibqiiis  non  videt  caccus  *'  (cf, 
cap.  1),  He  comes  back  to  tlio  subject 
in  iiu  29,  and  contriLBts  the  inviLsiona 
of  the  Gauls. 

^  OroBius  states  that  ships  of  Alrtric, 
whcii  he  attempted  to  cross  to  Sicilv. 
were  wrecked  in  the  Straits  (HiM*  vii* 
43). 


'  Mbiijs,  ri.  13.   Cf.  Olympiodoma, 

f  B.  3,  ttuVot  $ti  Fui^AoToi   rp-atplffavTQ  Si ' 

*  Pbilortormus,  atil  3,  says  that  Al- 
"b'«  ptopowys  were  rejected  through 
t  umaniM  of  S«.rus.     Philostorgius, 
makes  the  wrong  statement 
u  mcceeded  StUicho  as  f^irf- 
J'wtriiUffu  militiac  (cf,  Mendcls^ 
n'fuote  on  Zosimus*  vi  9)  j  and  thia 
f  J«aU  un  to  ijuestiou  his  other  state- 
|«hwtt  S&rnfi,  when  they  are  un- 
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Bncentas.  His  woiric  had  been  accomplished;  he  had  not 
himself  entered  in  to  possess,  bat  he  had  prepared  the  way 
for  a  y  isigothic  kingdom,  which  was  to  arise,  not  in  lUyricum, 
where  he  had  sojoomed  so  long,  not  in  Italy,  nor  yet  in  AMca, 
but  in  a  country  where  Alaric  had  never  trodden.  Alaiic 
might  be  called  the  Moses  of  the  Visigoths ;  he  guided  them 
on  their  wanderings  untQ  they  came  in  sight  of  the  promised 
land  which  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  himselfl 


I 


CHAPTEE   V 


THEODOSmS  n   AND  ^lARCIAN 


WiTEN  Arcadins  died  in  408,  kis  son  Theodosiiis  was  only 
eight  years  old.     Anthemius  acted  as  pintector  of  the  Empire, 
and  apparently  also  as  guardian  of  the  young  prince  until  414,^ 
and  Uie  measiu^s  which  were   passed  duriDg  these  six  years 
exhibit  an  intelligent  and  sincere  solicitude  for  the  w^dfare  of 
the  people  and  the  correction  of  abnsea.     At  the  sanin  time 
a  better  understanding  subsisted  between  the  court  of  New 
Kome  and  the  court  of  Kavenna,  due  pailly  to  the  death  of 
Arcadius  and  partly  to  that  of  Stilicho,  who  was  executed  in 
the  same  year.     As  a  result  of  the  new  mode  of  palatial  life,  ' 
the  influence  of  women  as  well  as  the  influence  of  eunuchs 
made  itself  felt     The  keynote  of  this  new  departure  w^as  struck 
by  Eudoxia,  the  first  wife  of  a  Eoman  Emperor  who  received 
the   title  Augusta,  a  novelty  to  which  the  court  of  Honorius 
objected ;  and  throughout  the  whole  space  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  we   meet   remarkable  ladies  of  the  imperial  house 
playing  a  prominent  part     The  daughters  of  Eudoxia  formed 
n  great  contrast  to  their  mother,  and  the  court  of  Theodosius  L 
was   very   ditierent   from  that  of   Arcadius.     The    priocesses 
Pulcheriiv,  Arcadia,  and  Marina,  and  the  young  Emperor,  in- 
herited the  religious  temperament  of  their  father,  with  which 
PtUcheria   combined  her  grandfather's   strength   of  character* 
The  court,  as  a  contemporary  says,  assumed  the  character  of 
a  cloister.     The  singing  of  h}^ins,  pious  practices,  and  charit- 
able  works  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  Patriarch  Atticus 


^  Socnt«]|,  vii  L    For  the  cbiMren 
of  Areiiim^  wet  the  getieatogicAl  table 


of  the  hottse  of  ThcodosmB.   Tli^odositiB 
II  was  bom  lOtti  April  401, 
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But 


religion 


wntmg 


was  accompanied 
El  student  of  natural  science, 
received  tbe  name   of 


I 

naall 


acted  as  a  spiritual  adviser, 
with  culture;   nieodosius   was 
and   from   his   skiU  in 
graphog. 

In  414  Puleheria  wo5  created  Augusta,  and  assumed 
regency  in  the  name  of  her  brother,  who  was  two  years  youngei 
than  herself.  She  superintended  and  assisted  in  his  education 
she  supported  by  her  countenance  the  reforming  spuit  of  tkj 
senate,  and  protected  her  bmther  from  falling  under  the  in 
fluence  of  intriguing  court  ofBcials,  to  which  his  weak  characte 
would  easily  have  rendered  him  a  prey.  Tliis  was  the  irnpoi 
of  Pnlcheria*s  political  position.  She  resolved  to  remain 
virgin,  and  influenced  her  sisters  to  form  the  same  d^ 
termination,  in  which  tliey  were  confirmed  by  their  frien 
Atticus,  who  is  said  to  have  written  a  book  for  them  oa 
subject  of  virginity. 

In  421  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  mons 
court  life  by  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  with  Athenais.  D 
story  of  the  Athenian  gixl  who  became  the  Empress  EndcNS 
is  well  known.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Leontius,  a  phi] 
sopher  and  a  pagan,  and  was  by  him  instructed  in  all  pagi 
learning.  After  the  death  of  her  father  she  sought  refuge  i 
Constantinople  (418)  from  her  brothers,  who  were  less  t}ia{ 
land,  and  the  beauty  and  learning  of  the  girl,  dedical 
Athene,  won  the  patronage  of  Puleheria,  who  chose 
a  suitable  bride  for  her  brother.^  The  marriage  was  follow^ 
by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Eudoxia  (named  after  the  lata 
Empress),  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Valentiniaii  II] 
and  in  423  Eudocia  was  proclaimed  Augusta,  She  had  end 
braced  Christianity  before  her  marriage,  and  she  wrote  ^eligioq 
poetry ;  but  she  always  retained  some  pagan  leanings,  and  lM 
may  be  sure  that,  when  her  influence  began  to  assert  itself,  tti 
strict  monastic  character  of  the  court  was  considerably  racxt 
fied,  and  tliat  breaches  with  Puleheria  were  not  infrequent 
both  ladies  had  decided  characters.  The  early  undivided  j 
giance  of  Theodosius  to  liis  sister  was  gone  ;  l:»y  degrees 
felt  that  there  were  two  not  necessarily  united  powers 


a^ 


'  The  modern  juirallel  is  Sophia  of 
KuBsia  tiitirrviiig  her  brother  Ivan  to  a 
beautiful  youug  Siboriau  named  Solti- 
kof  (Voltaire,  Bistmre  de  liassk  tous 


Pierre  Ic  Grand,  cap.  v*)  Grcj 
has  mode  At/unaia  the  subji 
historical  monograph. 
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Imce ;  and  of  this  feeling  intriguiug  courtiers  or  chiirclimen 
i-uid  not  be  slow  to  talce  ad%^antage.     The  dissension  showed 

felf  clearly  in  the  Xeatorian  controversy. 
"When  we  read  the  chronicles  of  the  reign  of  Theodosins  II, 
we    at  first  receive  the  impression  that  it  was  a  period  of  few 
important  events,  though  set  with  curious  stories.     The  inva- 
sions of  Attila  and  the  general  council  of   Ephesus  are  the 
only  facts   which    seem    to    stand    out    prominently   in    the 
chronicles,  while  they  are  full  of  stories  and  interesting  traits 
which  attract  the  imagination,  such  as  the  life  of  Athenais,  the 
martyrdom  of  Hypatia,  the  mooR^tic  life  of  the  imperial  votaries 
Ptdcheria  and  her  sisters,  the  story  of  the  waking  of  the  seven 
8le?epers — ^the  young  saints  who  in  the  reign  of  Decius  had 
fallen  asleep  in  a  cave.     But  on  further  study  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  period  of  capital  importance,^ — a  period 
[in  which  the  Empire  was  passing  a  vital  crisis. 

To  an  unprejudiced  observer  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  it 
^iglit  have  seemed  that  the  Empire  in  its  eastern  parts  was 
doomed  to  a  speedy  decline.  One  possessed  of  tlie  insight  of 
Synesins  might  have  thought  it  impossible  that  it  could  last 
for  eight  hundred  years  more  when  he  considered  the  threaten- 
"»g  masses  of  barbarians  who  en\aroned  it,  the  corruption  aind 
divisions  of  the  imperial  court,  the  oppression  of  the  subjects, 
^d  all  the  evils  which  Synesius  actually  pointed  out.  For 
^^  the  begiiming  of  the  fifth  century  a  critical  time  ap- 
P'^f^ached  for  the  whole  Empire.  At  the  end  of  the  same 
<^iitury  we  find  that  while  the  western  half  had  been  found 
^anting  in  the  day  of  its  trial,  the  eastern  half  had  passed  the 
'^si.^  and  all  the  dangers  successfully ;  wc  find  strong  and 
I  Priident  Emperors  ruling  at  New  Rome,  disposed  to  alleviate 
I  ^e  burdens  of  the  subjects,  and  in  the  court  a  different  atmo- 
Pwere  from  that  of  the  days  of  Arcadius. 

^ow  the  significance  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II  is  that 

^  ^^^  the  transition  from  the  court  of  Arcadius  to  the  court  of 

^^  steady  refonning  Emperors  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century, 

I  ^^  it  partook  of  both  chai'actei's.      This  double*sidedness  is  its 

peculiarity.     Theodosius  was  weak,  like  his  father,  but  he  was 

1^^^   Bo  weak,  and  he  seems  to  have  profited  nxore  by  his  educa- 

°*^      The  senate  struggles  with  effect  against  irresponsible 

Ulism,  and  although  we  hear  that  there  was  venality  and 
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comiptioQ  in  the  days  of  Polehem,^  a  great  improvement : 

pfogress.     In  the  chfonicles  we  do  not  liear  much  about 

senate,  es-erything  is  attribated  to  Pnlcheria  or  Theodoaius ;  U 

the  words  of  Socrates  that  the  Emperor  was  much  beloved  ••  I 

the  »cnate  and  people  "  are  significant,  and  there  is  no  doulj 

that  the  much-landed  wisdom  of  Pulcheria's  regency  oonsistd 

in  the  wisdom  of  the  senate  which  she    supported.     M 

although  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  eunuchs  had  p)wer,  t| 

ground  gained  by  the  senate  was  not  lost ;  the  spirit  of  i 

administration  and  the  lines  of  its  policy  were  followed  by  tl 

succeeding  Emperors,  and  it  guided  the  State  safely  through 

most  momentous  period  which  proved  fatal  to  the 

the  western  provinces. 

As   has   been   already  stated,  the   guidance   of 

through  tliis  critical  period  following  the  death  of  Arcadij 

devolved  upon  the  praetorian   prefect  Anthemius,^  and  wri 

successfully  performed  by  him,     A  new  treaty  was  made  whiJ 

secured  peace  on  tlie   Peisian   frontier;    it  was  agreed  thi 

Roman  merchants  were  not  to  travel  farther  east  than  Artaxai 

and  Nisibis,  nor  Persian  merchants  farther  west  than  Callinicuij 

An  invasion  of  Lower  Moesia  by  Uldes,  the  king  of  the  Hmi 

who  had  executed  Gainas,  seemed  at  fii-st  serious  and  menadn 

but  was  successfully  tided  over.^     In  words  woilhy  of  h 

successor  Attila,  Uldes  boasted  that  he  could  subdue  the  whd 

earth  or  even  the  sun.     He  captured  Castra  Martis,  but  as  I 

advanced  against  Thrace  he  was  deserted  by  a  large  multltw 

of  his  followers,  wlio  joined  the  Komans  in  driving  their  tdi 

beyond  the  Danube.     An  immense  horde  of  Scyri  were  : 

Uldea*   liost,   and    so   many  were    takt!n    prisoners    that  t) 

government  had  some  trouble  in  disposing  of  them.      Th< 

were  given  to  large  landowners  to  be  employed  as  serfs  {cdm 

m  Asirt,  not  in  Thrace  or  Illj^ricum.       In   order  to  prevei 

future  invasions  of  Huns  or  other  barbarians,  Anthemius  pi 

vided  fur  the  improvement  of  the  fleet  stiitioned  on  the  Danuh 

a  large  number  of  new  ships  were  built  to  protect  the  borda 

of  Moesia  and  Scythia,  and  the  old  crafts  were  repaired."* 

»  Euimpius,  fr,  S7. 
'  Autlieiiiius   was  the   gmndaon   of 
PhilijJiius,    who  was    praot.    pitf.    in 


\d  the  oii'ice  of  comes 
irt,  in  404  he  was 
iti  405  he  Vf&s  prae- 


torian prefect  and  consul,  in  406 
was  made  a  Patrkmij.  Giildenpcmii 
gives  an  excellent  and  detailed  acoM 
of  hia  atlministration, 
'  Sozomen,  Hisl,  £cc*  ix.  5, 
*  Co(L   TJuod,  y\l  1  (28th 
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tie  other  acts  of  "  the  great  Anthemiua ''  we  may  inen- 

lat  he  strengthened  the  capital,  which  tended  to  stretch 

|d  the  wall  of  Constantiue,  by  a  new  wall  (413),*  and 

ie  made  provision  for  the  more  efficient  transportation  of 

torn  supplies  from  Alexandria   to   Constantinople,"'^     He 

look  measures  to  revive  the  prostrate  condition  of  the 

provinces,  which  through  the  protracted  presence  of 

his  Visigoths  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  defence- 

d  misery.^ 

of  the  men  who  held  a  distinguished  position  in  this 

id  was  highly  characteristic  of  the  epoch  in  nmny  ways, 

lyms  of  Panopolis.     A  poet,  like  his  fellow-townsman 

ps,  a  student  of  art  and  architecture,  a  "  Greek ''  in  faith,  he 

etrated  with  thoroughly  Hellenic  instincts ;  and  when 

iarked  that  the  Empire  was  beginning  to  assume  in  the 

Greek  complexion  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II,  **  the 

reek  Emperor/**  it  is  often  forgotten  that  C}tus  hatl  a 

to  do  with  this,  and  was  in  fact  tlie  chief  leader  of 

lent     He  was  prefect  of  the  city  for  many  years, 

nsed  to  issue  decrees  in  Greek,  an  innovation  for  which 

er  of  the  following  century  expressly  blames  him.      His 

tare  was  very  popular  and  long  remembered  at  Constanti- 

,  for  he  built  or  restored  many  buildings  and  improved 

umination  of  the  town,  so  that  the  people  enthusiastically 

^n  one  occasion  in  the  circus,  *'  Constantine  built  the  city 

yros  renewed  it."     This  popularity  made  the  prefect  an 

i  of  suspicion,  and  his  fall  soon  followed,  his  paganism 

hing  a  convenient  ground  for  accusation.     By  a  sort  of 

he  was  compelled  to  take  orders  and  made  bishop  of 

leimi   in   Plirj^gia.*     His   first    sermon,  wluch   his   mali- 

The  island  of  Carpathus  waa  the  lialf- 
wiiy  station  boti^'etn  AlexAudiia  and 
Byzantium,  and  thus  tb«  care  of  the 
com  sumtliea  slcvolvtd  conjointly  on 
the  prulcct  of  the  city,  the  prefect  of 
E^ypt,  and  tbe/Wfwy^.?  inmdantm. 

=  Coiuptiro  CofL  Th^od.  xiL  1,  177. 

*  Julian  might  also  claim  this  title, 
but  although  a  Greek  iu  syraiwithies,  he 
was  in  many  ways*  moru  Roman  than 
Greek, 

^  It  Htrikes  one  a»  a  very  cnrioos 
thing  that  an  undiscfiiised  pagtin  should 
be  not  only  eomi>elled  to  take  ortlt?ris 
but  appointed  to  a  blBhopric,  as  a  sort 


11i«  Dattuhx:  boats  were  called 
f.   For  the  Scyri,  see  Cod.  Thtod, 

I  inwr  r^  nf  the  Tunnts  muTtis  are 
;.  •   Thiod,  %\\  1,  51  (cf. 

L'  :.  ^'il  1).  It  is  inter- 

im liuil  A  iefercnce  in  an  inacrip- 
Defy.  /lu.  Lot.  iii.  2,  739)  ~ 
valido  llniui7it  oniiiK'  iiiuros 
tnupio  uun  iniiior  Aiithemio. 

Ti*^Tw^ risibility  wa-s  transferred 
riiy  or  naval  collegia, 
i'  of  the  ileota,  whose 

fur  their   trouble  was   iu* 
the  addition  of  a  jnercedula. 
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of  the  eight  who  are  mentioned  in  the  edict  which  accompanied 
tte  final  publication  only  two,  Antiochus  and  Theodonig,  were 
attLODg  the  original  workers,  and  a  constitution  of  435,  which 
conferred  full  powers  on  the  committee  for  the  consummation 
of  the  work,  mentions  sixteen  compilers,  coniextores. 

The  new  codex  was  issued  conjointly  by  Theodosius  and 
Talentiniaa,  and  it  impressed  a  sort  of  seal  on  the  unity  of  the 
Effipire  (15  th  February  438).  The  visit  of  the  younger 
Einperor  to  Constantinople  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with 
Eiidoxia  facilitated  this  co-operation-  On  23d  December  of 
the  same  year,  at  a  meeting  of  the  senate  of  Old  Roraej  the 
code  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  lawyers  of  New  Rome 
was  publicly  recognised,  and  an  ofiScial  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  that  occasion — gcsta  in  mimtu  Urhis  Romae  de  recipi' 
^fido  Codice  Thmdo&iano — may  still  be  read*  The  praetorian 
prefect  and  consul  of  the  year,  Anicius  Acilius  Glabrio 
Faiistus,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

'  The  felicity  of  the  eternal  Emperors  proceeds  so  far  as  to  adom  with 
ornaments  of  peace  tkose  whom  it  defends  hj  warfare,  Losfc  year 
L  we  loyally  attended  the  celebration  of  the  most  fortunate  of  all  cere- 
>  and  when  the  marriage  had  been  happily  concluded,  the  most 
•|C*^  Prince,  our  Lord  Theodosius,  was  fain  to  add  this  dignity  alao  to 
"•  World,  and  ordered  the  precepts  of  the  laws  to  be  collected  and  drawn 
^  in  a  compendious  form  of  sixteen  books,  which  he  wished  to  be  con- 
*^^ated  by  his  most  sacred  name.  Which  thing  the  eternal  Prince,  our 
^f^  Valentinian,  approved  with  the  loyalty  of  a  colleague  and  the  aftec- 
JW  of  a  son." 

AnA  all  the  senators  cried  out  in  the  usual  foiin,  "  Well 
ken  T "  {novc  dUcrte,  verc  diserie).  But  instead  of  following 
^^  course  of  the  gesta  in  the  Roman  senate  house,  it  will  be 
'^^i^  instructive  to  read  the  imperial  constitution  which  intro- 
uiiced  the  great  code  to  the  Roman  worlcL 

**  The  Emperors  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  Augusti,  to  Florentiua, 

orian  Prefect  of  the  East, 
^  Our  cleiaency  has  often  been  at  a  loan  to  understand  the  cause  of  the 
^  that,  when  bo  many  rewards  are  held  out  for  the  rnaintt^nanee  of  arts 
***l  (liberal)  gtudie«,  so  few  are  found  who  are  endowed  with  a  full  know- 
^ge  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  even  they  so  seldom  ;  we  are  ftstonislied  that 
J^id  BO  many  whose  faces  have  grown  pale  from  late  lucuhraitons  hardly 
or  two  have  attained  to  sound  and  complete  learning. 
**Whieti  we  consider  the  enormous  multitude  of  hooks,  the  di\^er8e 
***^d«  of  pmcesfl  and  the  difficalty  of  legal  cases,  and  further  the  huge 
vol.  r  K 
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\  of  imperial  canstitutiona,  whicK  Hdden  a^  it  were  under  a  veil  ^  d 
grofls  mmt  and  durkness  precludes  men's  intellects  from  gaining  a  knoii 
ledge  of  them,  we  feel  that  we  have  met  a  real  need  of  our  age,  and  dig 
pelling  the  darkness  have  given  light  to  the  laws  by  a  short  compendima 
We  selected  noble  men  of  approved  faith,  lawyers  of  well-known  leamingl 
and  clearing  the  interpretation  of  all  difficulties,  we  have  published  thj 
constitutions  of  our  predeceasora  {lU,  back  EmperorsX  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^i 
no  longer  have  to  await  fonnidable  Responses  from  expert  lawyers  as  froq 
an  inner  ahrine,  when  it  is  really  quite  plain  what  action  ia  to  be  adopted 
in  suing  for  an  inheritance,  or  what  iB  to  be  the  weight  of  a  donation] 
These  details,  unveiled  by  the  assiduity  of  the  learne^l,  have  been  brougiil 
into  open  day  under  the  radiant  splendour  of  our  name. 

**  Nor  let  those  to  whom  we  have  consigned  the  divine  Becreta  of  oof 
heart  imagine  that  they  have  obtained  a  poor  reward.  For  if  oar  mind"! 
eye  rightly  foresees  the  future,  tlieir  names  will  descend  to  posterity  Uak«4 
with  oure.  I 

^*Thua  having  wiped  away  the  cloud  of  volumes,  on  which  mss^ 
wasted  their  lives  and  explained  nothing  in  the  end,  we  establish  a  OODU 
pendious  knowledge  of  tlie  Imperial  constitutions  since  the  time  of  tb 
divine  Constantine,  and  allow  no  one  after  the  first  day  of  next  Januirj 
to  ujse  any  authority  in  the  practice  of  law  except  these  books  which  ben 
our  name  and  are  kept  in  the  sacred  bureaux.  None  of  the  older  Em' 
perors  however  baa  been  deprived  of  his  eternity,  the  name  of  no  vasaia 
of  a  constitutiou  has  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  nay  rather  they  enjoy  a  bo^ 
rowed  light  in  that  their  august  decrees  are  associated  with  us.  The  glarj 
of  the  ori^dnator^,  duly  refined  (filed),  remains  and  will  remain  for  ftwt 
nor  has  any  brilliance  passed  thereby  to  our  name  except  the  Ug^ 
brevity  {nid  htx  mla  brevitatis), 

"  And  though  the  undertaking  of  the  whole  work  was  due 
auspicious  initiation,  we  nevertheless  deemed  it  more  worthy  of  the 
rial  majesty  (Tmgis  imperatorium)  and  more  illustrious,  to  put  envyt 
flight  and  allow  the  memory  of  the  authors  to  survive  perenniaUj.  1 
is  enough  and  more  than  enoiigli  to  satisfy  our  consciencea,  that  wc  ba^ 
unveiled  the  laws  and  redeemed  the  works  of  our  ancestors  from  the  injo^ 
of  obscurity. 

"To  this  we  add  that  henceforward  no  constitution  can  be  passed  I 
the  West  (m  partihus  occidmtU)  or  in  any  other  place,  by  the  unconqaa 
able  Emperor,  the  son  of  our  clemency,  the  everlasting  Augustus,  VaIei 
tinian,  or  possess  any  validity,  except  the  same  by  a  divine  pnij 
communicated  to  us. 

"  The  Bome  precaution  is  to  be  observed  in  the  acta  which  are 
gated  by  us  in  the  East  (per  Oritntem) ;  and  those  are  to  be  condemned 
npurious  which  are  not  recorded  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  excepting  spedl 
documents  in  the  official  bureaux, 

"  It  would  be  a  long  tale  to  relate  all  that  has  been  contributed  to  t! 
completion  of  this  work  by  tlie  labours  of  Antiochiis,  the  all-sublime 
prefect  and  consul ;  by  the  illustrious  Maximin,  ex-quaestor  of  our  pilio 
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I  Sub  alto  crasaae  domeraa  caligiuis  nt  obscnritatis  vaih,    I  read  peh, 
revelalU  kgihtii. 
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fljODent  in  all  departments  of  literature  ;  by  the  ilUistrious  Martyrius, 

-111  quaestor,  the  foithful  interpreter  of  our  clemency ;  by  Spemntius, 

tus,  and  Theodore,  all  reF|)ectal>le  men  and  counts  of  our  sacre^l 

;  y  \  by  the  respectable  Epigene^,  count  and  luagif^Ler  uieiiictriae  ; 

j^pectable  Procopius,  count,  formerly  nnigiater  libellorum.    These 

.  iBittt  fluy  he  compared  to  any  of  the  ancients. 

'       "It  remains,  O  Florentius,  most  dear  and  affectionate  relation,  for  your 
'  iind  magnificent  authority,  whose  delight  and  constant  practice 
;u?e  Emperors,  to  cause  the  decrees  of  our  Au^^oist  Majenty  to  come 
I  to  the  knowledge  of  all  i:>eople^  and  all  provinces. 
L**Date  15  February  at  Constantinople"  (438). 

^m  We  have  already  referred  to  the  ftiet  that  a  marriage  was 

!  arranged  between  the  young  princess  Eudoxia  and  the  youthful 

■  Emperor,  Valentinian  III,  her  second  cousin.     It  was  cele- 

biuUd  in  437  at  Constantinople,  whither  the  bridegroom  came 

for  the  occaaion.    After  the  departure  of  her  daughter  the  Empress 

prubably  felt  lonely,  and  she  undeitook,  in  accordance  with  her 

iiiisbaiuVs  wishes,  a  pDgrimage  to  Jerusalem  to  return  thanks  to 

1  ihe  Deity  for  the  marriage  of  their  daughter.     In  this  decision 

m  to  have  been  confirmed  by  a  saintly  lady  of  high  reputa- 

^ ..,  Jiielana  by  name,  a  Eoman  of  noble  family,  who  had  been 

Ibrced  into  a  marriage  repugnant  to  her,  and  had  afterwards, 

ihmg  with  her  husband,  whom  she  converted  to  Christianity, 

ttken  up  her  abode  at  first  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  sht? 

1  foraided  monastic  houses,  and  then  at  Jerusalem.      She  had 

'  Constantinople  to  see  her  uncle  Volusian,  whom  she  con- 

,....^  ijefore  his  death,  and,  moving  in  the  most  exalted  society 

I  of  tlie  capital,  she  exercised  considerable  influence  even  over  the 

T  and  his  household.     The  journey  of  Eudocia  to  Jeru- 

^«v^  (in  spring  438)  was  marked  by  her  visit  to  Antioch, 

^ne  she  created  a  great  effect  by  the  elegant  Greek  oration 

^■icb  she  delivered,  posing  rather  as  one  trained   in   Greek 

IPfetoric  and  animated  with   Hellenic  traditions  and  proud  of 

'  feer  Athenian  descent,  than  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  great  christian 

thrine.     Although  there  was  a  large  element  of  theological 

bigotry  both  in  Antioch  and  in  Alexandria,  yet  in  both  these 

^iies  tliere  was  probably  more  appreciation  of  Hellenic  style 

Ind  polish  than  in  Constantinople,     The  last  words  of  Eudocia^s 

on  brought  down  the  house — a  quotation  from  Homer, 

vfjLfTtpTi^  y everts  T€  Kal  aiixaro'S  tvyp^at  et^^i, 

it  that  I  am  of  your  race  and  blood"     The  city  that 
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hated  and  mocked  the  Emperor  Julian  and  his  pagan 
loved  and  f«lted  the  Empress  Eudocia  with  her  christii 
lenism ;  a  golden  statue  was  erected  to  her  in  the  cujc 
one  of  bronze  in  the  museum.  Her  interest  in  Atitiod 
practical  form,  for  she  induced  Theodosius  to  erect 
basilica,  restore  the  thermae  (liot  baths),  extend  the  ^ 
bestow  other  marks  of  favour  on  the  city. 

Eudocia's  visit  to  Aelia  Capitolina,  as  Jerusalem  wi 
brings  to  the  recollection  the  visit  of  Constaiitine's 
Helena,  one  hundred  years  before,  and,  although  Ch] 
had  lost  some  of  its  freshness  in  the  intervening  period 
have  been  a  strange  and  impressive  experience  for  o| 
youth  was  spent  amid  the  heathen  memories  and  phil 
gardens  of  Athens,  and  who  in  New  Rome,  with  its  ra 
of  ancient  art  and  its  men  of  many  creeds,  had  not 
weaned  from  the  ways  and  affections  of  her  youth, 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  exalted  christian  pil 
whose  memories  were  typically  and  diametrically  o; 
Hellenism,  a  city  whose  monuments  were  the  bones  and 
of  saints.^      It  was  probably  only  this  ideal  side 
under  Eudocia*s  notice;  for  Jerusalem  at  this  peri* 
strange  mixture  of  idealism  with  gross  realism — it 
in  character  as  it  was  double  in  name.     The  christia: 
scences  which  affected  Eudocia  were  the  rich  hani 
more  than  homely  house ;  epicurism  and  lust  made  it 
like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel  than  a  graced  palace."     We  a 
by  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  age  that  it  was  more  de 
than  Gomorrah  ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  a  garrison  to^ 
something  to  do  with  this  depravity.  M 

The  fall  of  Eudocia  took  place  soon  after  her  retai 
although  a  circumstantial  story  is  told  about  it,  historii 
all  inclined  to  treat  it  as  a  legend,  and  the  matter  seems  sh 
in  impenetrable  obscurity.  It  is  best  to  relate  the  story 
words  of  the  earliest  chronicler  who  records  it.^ 


1  Of  tho  ri?Ucs  which  the  received 

(the  bishop  of  Jenisalem  plied  a  trade 

in  ri'liea),  especial ly  remarkable  were 

"^•^  chains  with   which   Herod  gyved 

nr.     One  of  these  she  pave  to  her 

:hter    EudoxiA*    who    founded    a 

oh  in  Rome  (called  originaUy  after 


herself^  and  in  later  times  £ 
ad  vinetda),  where  it  is  still  pi 
Gregorovius  bringa  oat  very  ' 
psychological  element  in  Euuot 
to  Aelia* 

^  John,  Malalasi  Bk.  xIt.  p. 
Bonn. 
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Him  happened  tliat  os  the  Emperor  Theodositie  was  proceeding  to 
the  church  ia  Sanctis  theophaniis,  the  master  of  offices,  Paulinus,  heing 
mdisposed  on  accoimt  of  an  ailment  in  his  foot,  remained  at  home  and 
Uttde  an  excnse.  But  a  certain  poor  man  brought  to  Theodosiua  a  Phry- 
giafeb  ipple,  of  enormoualy  lai'ge  aize,  and  the  Emperor  was  surprisied  at 
itiind  all  his  court  (senate).  And  etraightway  the  Emperor  gave  150 
Domismata  to  the  man  who  brought  the  apple,  and  eent  it  to  Eudocia 
I  Augusta ;  and  the  Augusta  sent  it  to  Putilinu»,  the  master  of  offices,  aa 
I  bcmg  a  friend  of  the  Emperor.  But  PaulinnF,  not  bein^  aware  that  the 
f  Emperor  had  sent  it  to  the  Empress,  took  it  and  Bent  it  to  the  Emperor 
^TheixlosiuB,  even  as  he  cntertnl  the  Palace,  And  when  the  Euiperor  received 
^■k  lie  lecogniised  it  and  concealed  it  And  haviiirr  called  Augusta,  he 
^Baestioned  her,  saying,  'Where  is  the  apple  that  I  sent  you?*  And  she 
^Wnd,  *I  ate  it.'  Then  he  caused  her  to  swear  the  truth  by  his  salvation, 
'whether  she  ate  it  or  sent  it  to  some  one  ;  and  she  sware^  *  I  sent  it  unto 
no  mftu  but  ate  it*  And  the  Emperor  commanded  the  apple  to  be  brought 
■ad  ihowed  it  to  her.  And  he  was  indigna[it  against  her,  suspecting  that 
ibfi  wfts  enamoured  of  Paulious  and  sent  him  the  apple,  and  denied  it  And 
Ott  this  account  Theodoaiua  put  Paulinus  to  death.  And  the  Emproffi 
Bodocia  was  grieved,  and  thought  hei-self  insulted,  for  it  was  known 
t^erywhere  that  Paulinus  was  slain  on  account  of  her,  for  he  was  a  very 
l>*od«ome  young  man.  And  she  asked  the  Emperor  that  she  might  go  to 
w6  holy  places  to  pray  ;  and  he  allowed  her.  And  she  went  down  from 
CoMtoatiiople  to  Jerusalem  to  pray,'* 

Gregorovius  remarks  that  Eudocia's  apple  of  Fhrygia  eludes 

ficiffln  as  completely  as  Eve's  apple  of  Edeo,  but  perhaps 

may  be  explicable  as  having  ariseu  from  the  laoguage 

orie&tal  metaphor.^     We  know  on  good  evidence  that  the 


phi ^wa^  to  the  famous  story  of  the 
'%  vho»e  oriental  colour—it  has  a 
I  b  the  Arabian  Nights — makes 
spicious,  so  that  it  ia  generally 
a  a  legend,  it  lutist  be  rL-markcd 

e  is  nothing  intrinaically  itn- 

TJWole  or  even  improbable  in  it,  and 
^^x^\  that  it  is  first  related  by  a  writer 
•m  ftt  tho  mrliest  lived  in  the  acvt'tith 
Jjatwy ^though  it  is  iiUiuly  alludiMl 
^  ^  Eragriua— 18  really  no  evidence 
^i™«t  it,  aa  of  fifth  century  historian  a 
^  tegmenta  remain  to  us.  The 
JJJkion  ia;  did  Evagriua  and  Mai  alas 
^■^B  their  knowledpj  of  it  from  P*ri.?- 
*^  {flf  ]|  writer  of  thcit  time)  or  from 
"f*!  trJt^Htion  ?  If  Priscus  related  it, 
"  Ixinnd  to  accept  it:  but 
I  relftted  it,  it  ia  almost 
t-urtk.  Evagriu5  would  not  have 
it  &8  nntrue,  for  PriHous*  au- 
%  3«  to  the  events  at  Tlieodosius' 


J^FtoQuJd  notbe  reasonably  iiopugned 
^  him.    The  probabiHty  therefore  ia, 


that  Priscus  did  not  countenance  the 
story,  and  that  it  is  not  true,  but  sprang 
up  or  vfii%  invented  at  a  later  penod — 
probably  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  oen- 
tary  <oiie  might  conjecture  that  it  waft 
related  by  Johannes  of  Antioch,  who 
flourished  in  the  reigna  of  Anastasius 
^i\A  Jnatin,  and  that  both  Evagrins  and 
Malttlaa  derived  their  tnfonimtion  from 
bim).  I  have  never  seen  any  suggea- 
tioD  aa  to  the  way  in  which  it  might 
possibly  have  aria*-n.  It  seems  to  mc 
that  it«  germ  may  have  been  simply  an 
allegorical  mode  of  expressiDB^  in  whirh 
(l>yriLa|»  at  Antifwh)  some  one  covertly 
told  the  story  of  the  suspected  intrigue. 
Rememl^ering  that  the  baflis  of  the  talu 
\h  the  amorous  intercourse  of  Panlinna 
and  the  Empress,  we  can  conceive  one 
acenstomed  to  oriental  allegory  saylug 
or  writing  that  Eudocia  had  given  her 
precious  apple  to  Panlinua,  symholiaing 
thereby  tnat  she  had  surrtiHkvred  her 
chastity.  Lik«  the  ro^e  in  the ''  Komaunt 
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imtgider  q^ionim  Pauliims  was  put  to  death  by 
command'  in  440;  and  history  seems  entitled  to  j 
conclusion  that  it  was  probably  a  charge,  whether  tr 
of  a  criminal  attachment  to  the  beautiful  Paulinus 
the  disgrace  of  the  Empress  and  the  execution  of  the 
It  would  be  unwarrantable  to  ascribe  this  affair  to  ma 
of  the  eunuch  Chrysaphins,  whose  influence  began 
time,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  hi  league  with 
bring  about  the  decline  of  rulclieria's  influeuca  P 
retired  from  court  to  Hebdonion  at  this  period.  TiM 
intrigues,  scarcely  more  than  hinted  at  by  our  authofl 
very  slippery  ground,  and  we  must  beware  of  that 
among  modem  as  well  as  ancient  historians  to  attril: 
occasions  imprincipled  acts  to  eimuchs* 

For  two  or  three  years  after  the  death  of  Pais 
Empress  remained  at  Constantinople;  in  what 
stood  to  the  Emperor,  whether  she  was  partially  recon 
quite  estranged,  we  know  not.  It  is  possible  that 
of  Pauhiius  may  have  been  forgotten,  and  that  her 
to  Jerusalem  in  443-  was  either  volnntar}^  or  the 
some  web  of  intrigue  spun  perhaps  by  the  eunuch  CI 
However  this  may  have  been,  a  messenger  of  Theod 
pleasure  or  jealousy,  the  count  of  the  bodyguard,  Sal 
followed  her  to  Jerusalem,  and  "  slew  the  priest  Sevfi 
the  deacon  Johannes  who  served  the  Empress  Eudc 
town  of  Aelia."  ^  Endocia  avenged  this  act  by  permii 
death  of  Saturninus  ;  the  words  of  the  best  author 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  she  caused  him  to  be 


of  the  Rose  "  the  frtiit  signified  chastity 
or  virginity.  Out  of  such  a  g^rm,  I  would 
suggest^  the  myth  of  the  apple  of  Athe- 
uais  may  have  grown  up,  the  iiietflphori- 
cal  GX^reaaion  being  taken  literaUy. 
One  might  compare  tho  origin  of  tlie 
tale  (ab^dy  told  and  explained)  that 
Endoxia  robbed  a  widow  of  biir  vine, 
Sm  p,  94,  It  may  also  be  remembered 
that  iu  Helleuistio  romances  the  apple 
was  a  conveutional  love  gift,  and  meant 
on  tho  ijart  of  a  woman  who  bestowed 
It  ou  A  man  a  declaration  of  love, 

*  MarcelUnuA,  ChroiL,  ad  annum, 
Pauluiua  was  brought  np  along  with 
Theodoaiua,  and  at  TiU  marriage  acted 
:k8  mpd*fvfnf>os  or  **  groom's  man.  ** 

*  Both  CtKlreuujs  and  Zonaras  place 


rmjj 

authoi^ 
be  as» 

rmine^ 

:en7fl 
ot  fttW 


Endocia*B  visit  to  Je 
year  of  Theodoains  ; ' 
ganz  irrig  ist,"  says  Gre^ 
IS 7,  and  himself  determine^ 
between  the  limits  441 
Gregorovius  is  mistaken,  j 
reckon  the  42d  year,  not  1 
from  402  (Jan,  10)  when  he  v 
Augustus.  The  4 2d  year  = 
443— Jan.  10,  444.  This  ea 
is  confirmed  by  Malatos*  modi 
ing  ;  he  says  of  Theodooiua,  i 
m  rd  TTOfrra  irij  w*  koI  fi.^<t 
though  the  figures  are  noij 
plain  that  he  reckoned  fn 
date. 
'  Maroellinua,  Chron>.  \ 
'  Besldflfl  MoreoUitttiii  1 
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but  it  has  been  suggested  that  officious  servants  or  an  indignant 
molj  may  have  too  haatily  anticipated  her  supposed  wishes. 
Then,  by  her  husband's  command,  she  was  compelled  to  "  dia- 
quantity  "  her  train,  and  she  remained  at  Aelia,  where  she  was 
destined  to  die. 


When  Theodosiiis  died,  of  a  spinal  injury  caused  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,^  in  450  (28th  July),  leaving  only  one  daughter, 
^udoxia,  the  wife  of  ValentiDian  III,  the  difficulty  of  the  sue- 
to  the  throne  was  solved  by  the  Empress  Pulcheria, 
became  the  nominal  wife  of  Marcian,  an  able  senator  and 
Adiet.  We  read  that  on  his  deathbed  Tlieodosius  said  to 
in  the  presence  of  Aspar,  the  general,  and  all  the 
tiators.  '*  It  has  been  revealed  to  me  that  yon  will  reign  after 
Thus  a  capable  successor  was  secured  and  the  Theodosian 
[dynasty  formally  preserved.  The  first  act  of  the  new  reign* 
I  iras  the  execution  of  Chrysaphius,  the  obnoxious  eimuch,  whose 
aflueace  with  Theodosius  had  been  on  the  decline  for  some 
before  his  death*  It  is  significant  that  Chrysaphius  had 
lavoured  the  green  faction  of  the  circus,  and  that  Marcian 
itronised  the  Blues,  while  at  the  same  time  the  new  reign 
attended  with  a  religious  reaction  against  the  monophysitic 
jseresy,  which  Theodosius  had  been  inclined  to  favour.^ 

Marcian  belonged  to  the  senatorial  party  of  reform,  which 
\  the  beginning  of  Theodosius*  reign  was  led  by  Anthemius  ; 
lind  we  are  told  that  his  reign  and  that  of  his  successor  Leo 
[were  a  period  of  profound  calm,  a  sort  of  golden  interval,  all 
I  the  more  striking  when  contrasted  with  the  storms  which  pre- 
I  ceded  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  in  the  West.  The 
I  poUcy  of  these  sovereigns  consisted  in  paying  regard  to  the 
udition  of  their  subjects  and  alleviating  the  pressure  of  taxes 
far  as  Eoman  fiscal  principles  would  permit,  in  assisting 
from  the  imperial  treasury  when  unwonted  calamities 
Ihefdl,  in  keeping  the  expenses  of  the  court  within  reasonable 

I  Ihg  of  tbf  heiress  of  Saturninas,  says, 

\\^,F.  H.  Q,  iv.  93).     Su 
I  »Q  of  Oregorov^ins,  Athenais^ 


'  ^rt  Jfthri    Malaks    and    Paschal 

I  Ckrfmkii,    The  a<!<ddent  happened  near 

the  titer  Lciicos,  not  far  from  the  city. 

I  ArcidiA had  di4Hi  in  444,  Marina  in  449. 


'  Marcinn  waa  raised  to  the  throne 
25th  August. 

'  I  have  reserved  the  suibject  of  the 
religious  controversies  of  the  reigna 
of  Theodosius  and  Marmn  for  the 
ninth  chapter  of  this  Book,     As  to  the 

nil  and  blue  factious  the  reader  mil 
_  aomo  information  below,  Bk.  iv. 
cap.  i. 
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ItmtiM,  Marctaa  to  paitknlar  did  awaj  with  the  ftdlis^  which 
imiMHil  beaviljr  on  the  higher  dassea ;  he  confined  the  burden* 
\  oSfie  of  the  fraeiwra  to  lesidents  in  the  capital^  and  made 
.ill  harden  lighter  bjr  oompdling  the  consuls  to  share  the  ex- 
\  of  boildiiig  with  the  fsaetora.^  Leo,  Zeno,  and  Anastasius 
more  or  las  the  same  policy ;  for  the  financial  diffi- 
^cdtia  in  which  the  Empire  was  involved  during  the  last  thirty 
i  of  the  century  were  greatly  due  to  the  mismanagement 
of  the  expensive  naval  expedition  of  Leo  against  the  Vandals^ 
as  will  be  explained  in  due  course.  At  this  period  of  the 
wodd  heaven  was  often  wroth ;  earthquakes  were  frequent  and 
ware  ooiistaiilty  laid  in  ruins  by  these  di\ine  visitatiotts 
(fkmmwmiay.  Hie  Empeiois  always  exhibited  a  laudable  solici* 
\  tode  to  lefmx  these  kesea 

One  of  llarcuui's  first  acts  at  once  reduced  the  expensea  of 
the  Uiaaamy,  and  ledounded  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  nameu 
Attila  sent  an  embaflsj  demanding  the  tribute  which  he  had 
I  been  wool  to  leoeive,  and  Marcian  refused  to  pay  it.  This  refiisal 
I  Wimld  have  involved  a  war,  if  it  had  been  made  some  yeaiB 
'  lielbtB,  but  Attila  was  already  preparing  to  overwhelm  the  Westy 
\  and  was  inteffering  in  the  politics  of  the  Franka  Marcian 
doubtless  well  infonned  of  the  state  of  Attila's  afiairs,  and 

he  oonld  refuse  with  impunity.^ 
The  only  event  of  striking  importance  in  the  East  durmg 
this  leign  w»  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  which  finallr 
decided  the  onthodox  christian  doctrine  as  to  the  natures  cf 
Clnist ;  of  this  aomething  will  be  said  in  another  place.     Pul. 
ehflna  died  in  453.  having  earned  by  her  pious  and  charii 
\  wodcs  the  enfegiea  of  the  Church ;  Marcian  died  in  tbe 
month  of  457,*  and  with  him  the  Theodosian  house,  of  w; 
he  may  be  considered  a  representative,  as  being  the  husl 
of  Pulcheria,  ceased  to  reign  at  Kew  Borne. 


*  5ef  above,  p.  41.     The  first  Novel 

of  Mwciftn  aims  at  refonning  the  bad 

I  •dmitiistration  of  justiee  which   pre- 

'tuilrti  in  thp  provinces — due  to  a  lack 

Old  severity"  In  local 

aints  find  complaitiaiitB 

liwKC'i  la  the  Emperor  ffom  all 

^1 — mttrras    adeufUium    tT^/mUaa. 

the  second  Kovel  he    atatea   tha 

tl  of  an  Emperor's  duty  :  curmnMs 


ed  ^QUaH  hnmaiU  ffmerU 
etc 

*  Set  bfelow,  cap.  vii  Chronoloi 
cally  the  relations  of  th«  Huns  tet 
Empire  belong  to  the  present  ( ' 
but  it  i&  more  convenient  to  treit  ( 
them  wpAmtely. 

^  Some  time  between  26th  Ja 
and  7th  Febroary.     5r^  Clinton,  /,  J 
ad  ann.  427. 
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lie's  brotlier-in-law  Athaulf  (Adolplius)  succeeded  him 
^0),  and  the  A'^isigoths   remained   in   Italy  for  two  yeara 
ager,  spoiling  the  land     In  412  they  came  to  an  understand- 
with  Honorius,  and  Athaulf  engaged  to  suppress  the  tyrants 
iio  had  risen  up  in  (Jaul.^    This  leads  us  to  record  the  events 
^ch  had  agitated  the  Gallic  pro\dnceg  during  the  preceding 
years. 

The  noteworthy  circumstance  about   the  events  of   these 
yearSy  which  were  decisive  for  the  future  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
ritain,  was  that  two  series  of  phenomena  were  going  on  at  the 
time,  to  some  extent  side  by  side  and  without  clashing, 
ut  mutually  conditioning  and  limiting  one  another*     These  two 
of  events  are  tlie  rise  of  usurpers  and  the  invasion  of  bar- 
and  it  seems  that  the  same  conditions  which  favoured 
dismemberment  of  the  western  provinces  by  the  Teutons 
also  the  enterprise  of  illegitimate  aspirants  to  the 
pie. 

Up  ta  the  year  406  the  Khine  was  maintained  as  the 
ntier  of  the  Eoman  Empire  against  the  numerous  barbarian 
and  tribes  that  swarmed  uneasily  in  central  Europe. 
t)m  the  Flavian  Emperors  until  the  time  of  Probus  (282),  the 
at  militar}^  line  from  Coblenz  to  Kehlheim  on  the  Danube 
[  been  really  defended,  though  often  overstepped  and  always 


I  mj3  f cflp.  81 )  tliat  Athaulf 
i  Pla^ditt  id  her.    Ut 

t  hoc  wci^J  qitnH  adit^ 

I  thtku  npuifii'i'r  i^Liuii,  lif  the  Em- 
'  dkaeimt  tmrermlun  Bm<nrium 
itumdum  Quamvii  opibui  eSEihaus- 


tum  tamcn  qvasi  eognatum  grcUo  anitno 
tlffrdi7U[uai8  Oallias  tcTtdU,  and  Orosius, 
althoogh  he  wrote  m  417,  seems  also  to 
i!oinmit  the  error  of  placing  the  marriage 
in  411. 
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a  strain  on  the  Eomans,  and  thus  a  tract  of  territory  (includiij 
Baden  and  Wiirtemberg)  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Upper  Khin) 
the  titheland  as  it  was  called,  belonged  to  the  Empire.  Bi 
in  the  fourth  century  it  was  as  much  as  could  be  done  to  ke< 
off  the  Alemaniai  and  Franks  who  were  threatening  the  provino 
of  GauL  The  victories  of  Julian  and  Valentinian  produce 
only  temporary  effects.  On  tlie  last  day  of  December  406j 
vast  company  of  Vandals,  Suevians,  and  Alans  crossed  tl 
Bhine.  Tlie  frontier  was  not  really  defended ;  a  handful  | 
Franks  who  professed  to  guard  it  for  the  Eomans  were  easij 
swept  aside,  and  the  invaders  desolated  Gaul  at  pleasure  i 
the  thi^ee  following  years.  Such  is  the  bare  fact  which  tj 
chroniclers  teU  us,  but  this  migration  seems  to  have 
preceded  by  considerable  movements  on  a  large  scale  al< 
the  whole  Rliine  frontier,  and  these  movements  may  hai 
agitated  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and  excited  apprehensi 
there  of  approaching  danger.*  Three  tyrants  had  been  receai 
elected  by  the  legions  io  rapid  succession  ;  the  first  two.  Mi 
and  Gratian,  were  slain,  but  the  third  Augustus,  who  bore 
auspicious  name  of  Constantine,  was  destined  to  play  a 
siderable  part  for  a  year  or  two  on  the  stg^e  of  the  w< 
world." 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  these  two  movements,  the  pft 
sage  of  the  Germans  across  the  Rliine  and  the  rise  of  the  tyran^ 
in  Britain,  were  not  without  causal  connection;  and  it  ati 
seems  certain  that  both  events  were  connected  with  the  geikeri 
Stilicho.  The  tyrants  were  elevated  in  the  course  of  the  yw 
406,  and  it  w^as  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  that  the  Vanda 
crossed  the  Ehine,  Now  the  revolt  of  the  legions  in  Brit^ 
was  evidently  aimed  against  Stilicho,  as  the  revolt  of  Ma^ 
mus  had  been  aimed  against  Merobaudes ;  there  was  a  KoBM 
spirit  alive  in  the  northern  island,  which  was  jealous  of  ti 
growth  of  German  influence.  There  is  direct  contemponu 
evidence,  to  w^hich  I  have  referred  in  a  preceding  chapter,  tli 
it  was  by  Stilicho*s  invitation  that  the  barbarians  invaded  Gau 


*  Bcc  th©  monograph  on  **  Tyrants 
of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  "  {Englisk 
Historical  JUvtetPt  Jan,  1886)»  which 
h&a  been  my  gpide  for  the  foUowinff 
events.  It  is  written  in  Mr.  Fre«man% 
most  attractive  style,  and  iighta  np  the 


meagre  statements  of  the 
whidi  form  the  basiB  of  the 
this  period* 

^  Ulympiodorus,   fr.   12. 
vi.  2. 
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h€>    thought  that  when  they  had  done  the  work  for  which  he 
d^s^igned  them  he  would  find  no  diffictdty  in  crusliing  them  or 
otlxerwise  disposing  of  them.*     We  can  hardly  avoid  supposing 
ttx£Lt  the  work  which  he  wished  them  to  perform  was  to  oppose 
tlx^  tyrant  of  Britain — Constantine,  or  Gratian,  or  Marcus,  who- 
e^ver  was  tyraiit  then ;  for  it  was  quite  certam  that,  like  Maxi- 
nckxiB,  he  would  pass  into  Gaul,  where  numerous  Gallo-Roman 
adterents  would  flock  to  his  standards.      Stilicho  died  before 
CoBstantine  was  crushed,  and  the  barbarians  whom  he  had  so 
lightly  summOBed  were  still  in  the  land,  harrying  Gaul,  des- 
tined soon  to  harry  and  occupy  Spain  and  seize  Africa,     From 
^  Eoman  point  of  view  Stilicho  had  much  to  answer  for  in  the 
<iisinemberment  of  the  Kmpire ;  from  a  Teutonic  point  of  view, 
lie  contributed  largely  to  preparing  the  way  for  the  fotmdation 
<>f  the  German  kingdoms. 

The  first  act  of  the  tyrant  Constantine  was  to  cross  with  all 
Ws  military  forces  into  Gaul,  winch  sorely  needed  a  defender  to 
^^pel  the  barbarians  who  were  harrying  it,  or,  failing  that,  to 
pnstect  the  Rhine  frontier  against  new  invaders.  He  inflicted 
a  severe  defeat  on  the  intrudei-s,  though  lie  did  not  expel  them ; 
^d,  according  to  Zosimus,  he  guartled  the  lildne  more  securely 

»^n  it  had  been  guarded  since  the  reign  of  Julian.     The  repre- 
^Qtatives  of   the    nde   of   Honorius,   the    praetorian   prefect 
^Jnenius  and  the  general  Chariobaudes,  lied  into  Italy  probably 
^11   after  the  arrival  of  the  usurper  from  Britain,  and  Con- 
^^tine  passed  into  the   south -eastern  proviiaces  which  had 
®^ped  the  devastations  of  the  barbarians.      *'  For  two  years/* 
,^t^s  Mr.  Freeman,  "they  and  he  both  carry  on  operations 
^^  ^  aul,  each,  it  would  seem,  without  any  interruption  from  the 
^^x.     And  when  the  scene  of  action  is  moved  from  Gaul  to 
P^ijj^  each  party  carries  on  its  operations  there  also  with  as 
^  t.1^  of  mutual  let  or  hindrance.      It  was  most  likely  only  by 
.^Jdng  at  the  presence  of  the  invaders  and  at  their  doings 
^^   Constantine  obtained  possession,  so  far  as  Roman  troops 
^     Roman  administration  were  concerned,  of  all  Gaul  from 


^^^•^«  p.  Ill  note  1,  where  tlie  i>ii«- 

1^;      in  (/rottua  U  quoted.    Cf.  Prosper 

^r\]  •»  "iimi^trmnimgmtium rabies  Oallias 

'^  ■^-^rn-t^igiifff^aJnmiBSuquavimaxime 

'%  indiijna  jerenlejt  jilio   suo 

ntgaium.     For  the  Chronicle  of 


Prosper  of  Aquttaine,  which  ends  A.D. 
455,  and  its  continuation  (in  th<?  Codat 
Havninijsis),  which  ends  a,U«  514,  w^ 
an  article  by  Holder- Egger  in  iV^««a 
Archiv,  1876. 


mm 
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the  Channel  to  tbe  Alpa  Certain  it  13  that  at  n< 
long  time  after  his  landing,  before  the  end  of  the  yeai 
he  was  possessed  of  it  But  at  that  moment  no  Soman  ^ 
could  be  possessed  of  much  authority  in  central  or  westsf 
Craul,  where  Vandals,  Suevians,  and  Alans  w^e  ravaging  | 
pleasure.  The  dominion  of  Constantine  must  have  consisted  I 
a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  eastern  Gaul,  from  the  Channel  | 
the  Mediterranean,  which  could  not  have  differed  very  wid^ 
from  the  earliest  and  most  extended  of  the  many  uses  of 
word  Lothaiingia.  He  held  the  imperial  city  on  the  Mosel, 
home  of  Yalentinian  and  the  earlier  Constantine." 

When  Constantine  obtained  possession  of  Arelate,  then  ti| 
most  prosperous  city  of  Gaul,  it  was  time  for  Honorius  and  1 
general  to  rouse  themselves.  Stilicho  formed  the  design  I 
assigning  to  Alaric  the  task  of  subduing  tbe  adventurer  frj 
Britain,  who  had  conferred  upon  his  two  sons,  Constans,  a  moi 
and  Julian,  the  titles  of  caesar  and  nobilissimus  respectiva 
But  this  design  was  not  carried  out  A  Goth  indeed,  and 
brave  Goth,  but  not  Alaric^  crossed  the  Alps  to  recover  tl 
usurped  provinces ;  and  Sams  defeated  the  army  which  wi 
sent  by  Constantine  to  oppose  him.  But  he  failed  to  ta| 
Valentia,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy  without  havii 
accomplished  his  purpose  (408). 

The  next  movement  of  Constantine  was  to  occupy 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  Mr,  Freeman  in  his  aceoi 
of  the  difficult  and  obsciu^  operations  wliich  were  carried  < 
between  the  kinsmen  of  Theodosius  and  the  troops  whi 
the  Caesar  Constans  and  his  lieutenant  Gerontius 
across  the  Pyrenees*  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  the  \ 
point,  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  made  out,  that  we 
not  justified  in  accepting  the  version  of  the  story  wh 
states  that  the  representatives  of  the  Theodosian  house 
engaged  in  defending  the  northern  frontier  of  the  peninfl 
against  the  Vandals  and  their  fellow-plunderers  before  0 
stantine  attempted  to  occupy  it  The  defenders  of  Spain 
overcome,  and  Caesaraugusta  (Zaragoza)  became  the  seat  of  1 
Roman  Caesar.    Thus  in  the  realm  of  Constantine  almost  all  1 


navu 
aceod 


Tiu«.  vL  4,     Terentiiis  waa  ap-      (ife.)»  ^^^  Decimius  Ruaticus 
fiQ,  mil,  ApollinftriB  (lather     otticea   (Greg.    Tnr.    it    9,   c^uoted 
I  th<.<  poet)  priiatorian  prefect     Reaatus  Fri^ridus). 
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lands  composing  the  Gallic  prefecture  were  included ;  he  might 

cliiua  to  be  the  lord  of  Britain,  which  he  had  left  masterless ; 

^  the  province  of  Tingitana,  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gades,  was  the 

■only  province  that  had  obeyed  Limenius  and  did  not  in  theoiy 

'     obey  Constantine, 

—^  Constans,  however,  was  soon  recalled  to  Gaul  by  his  father, 
Bfod  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Augustus.  But  Constantine  him- 
Vadf  meanwhile,  possessing  the  power  of  an  Emperor,  was  not 
p  wholly  content;  he  desired  also  to  be  acknowledged  as  a 
colleague  by  the  son  of  Tbeodosins,  and  become,  as  it  were, 
legitimised.  He  sent  an  embassy  for  this  purpose  to 
Bareuna,  and  Honorius,  hampered  at  the  time  by  the  presence 
rfAIaiic,  was  too  weak  to  refuse  the  pacific  proposals.  Thus 
ft^nstantine  was  recognised  as  an  Augustus  and  an  imperial 
toother  by  the  legitimate  Emperor ;  but  the  fact  that  the  re- 
[cognition  was  extorted  and  soon  repudiated,  combined  with  the 
i  fict  tliat  he  was  never  acknowledged  by  the  other  Augustus  at 
[KewKome,  justifies  history  in  refusing  to  recognise  as  the  third 
L Constantine  the  invader  from  Britain  who  ruled  at  Arelate.^ 
I  time  afterwards  another  embassy,  of  whose  purpose  we 
,  informed,  amved  at  Ravenna,  and  Constantine  promised 
l9  assist  his  colleague  Honorius  against  Alaric,  who  was  threaten- 
ne.  Perhaps  what  Honorius  was  to  do  in  return  for 
\  proffered  assistance  was  to  permit  the  sovereign  of  Gaul 
I  to  assume  the  consulship.  In  any  case  it  was  suspected 
likt  Constantine  aspired  to  add  Italy  to  his  realm  as  he 
IM  added  Spain,  and  that  the  subjugation  of  Alaric  was 
[only  a  pretext  for  his  entering  Italy,  as  it  might  have  been  said 
;  the  subjugation  of  the  Vandals  and  their  feUow-invaders 
L  been  only  a  pretext  for  his  entering  Gaul.  A  high  official, 
ch,  master  of  the  horse,  was  also  suspected  of  favouring 
as  of  the  usurper,  and  the  suspicion,  whether  true  or 
Ceost  him  his  life ;  Honorius  caused  him  to  be  assassinated. 
[When  this  took  place  Constantine  was  already  in  Italy,  and 
that  when  the  news  reached  him  he  immediately  re* 
tsed  the  mountains,  strongly  suggests  that  the  suspicion  was 


Bnoti 


I  of  the  Theodosian  boose, 
i  taken  ill  the  Spmnish  ex- 
iu  the  haiidij  of  Coti- 
■nd  Mr  hope  of  their  release 
I  to  havB  been  one  of  Honoriiui' 


motives  in  sending  the  purple  robe  to 
the  usuri>er  ;  but  before  the  embassy 
wua  sent  the  captives  had  already  been 
put  to  death. 
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lad  that  he  depended  on  the  tzaaon  of  the  master  at 
hone  fcr  the  nceeB  of  fas  ItaUsa  fiiwignit 

CoiistBiis  hftd  left  the  genenl  Geioiitiiis  in  charge  of  Spain/ 
and  the  enor  «as  fffnimltiwt — it  Is  not  dear  whether  through 
a  waiytrf  jiidgiMMwl  on  tfie  pait  of  Geronthis  or  of  Constaos — 
of  solwiiUiiiag  haihmm  nooenazieB  for  the  Spanish  legiouB  to 
dflfigid  tiiePjfiigieea>  Tlik  imwiK  act  prodaoed  an  insiirrectioii 
of  the  Icgiona;  the  baihaaan  aoldien  indulged  in  unlawful 
plunder;  and  Constans  was  aent  back  to  Spain  to  restore  order. 
BlaBie  seems  to  have  faeoi  tiktowa  on  Gerontins,  and  the 
Aj^lQsCi  lesolfed  to  snpecsede  him  bjr  the  af^intment  oC 
certain  Jnsbiis;  bat  Genmtina  was  not  of  a  spirit  to  sul 
tamelj.  He  rose  agaznel  llie  luuiper  whom  be  had  supports 
and,  thoo^  he  £d  not  siiniimi  the  pmple  himself,  raised  up^ 
new  Emptor — a  trrant  against  a  tyrant— in  the  person 
Haxiinm^  who  was  perinps  his  own  son.  For  a  while  thei' 
were  six  Emperoffsip  IfgHiwate  or  iTTfgitiinate,  ruling  over 
of  the  Boman  Einpiie,  ef€ft  aa  Iheie  had  been  one  handled 
brfm.  Besides  Tlieoiliwiiiia  ivliag  at  Kew  Borne  and  Hone 
at  Barenna,  thece  were  CboelantiDe  and  his  son  Constaos 
Axelate ;  thete  was  Attains  at  Old  Boiiie,  who  had  been  s^  op 
\tj  Alaric ;  and  Matimng  at  TazngaDSi»  who  had  been  set  apl^ 
OefmitmSb 

This  act  of  Genuttos,  althoii^  both  he  and  the  Emperor 
he  made  soon  Tanished  &«  the  8oene»  led  to  important  conse- 
qiienoe&  In  oider  to  hold  out  against  the  old  usurper,  the  net 
Dsoiper  adopted  the  raomentoiis  oonise  of  inviting  die  Vasdaii^ 
Suevians^  and  Alans,  who  fior  tiiree  years  had  been  ravaging 
6ati]«^  to  pass  into  SpaiiL  This  act  led  to  the  loss  of  Spain ;  it 
led  also  to  the  loss  of  AMol  And  thus  we  may  say  Uiat  it 
was  the  loas  or  abandnmaent  of  Britain  in  407  that  led  to  Oi 
further  loss  of  Spain  and  AMea.  Afiica  would  not  have  been 
ooiMpieied  by  the  Yaadsls  if  they  had  not  passed  into  Spain; 
^Nnn  would  not  have  beooBie  the  possessioii  of  Tandals  mi 
SueTtanSytobe  afterwards  the  reafan  of  the  Yis^oths,  if  G^iqq* 
tins  had  not  lerolted  and  invited  them  to  enter:  the  revolt  of 


{mi  Afii-wMmA 

OctoibcfV  irlio  mcaiun  1 

wtekcB hj the  bttrbcHiius  ! 
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Gerontias  and  his  presence  in  Spain  were  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  ''  tjianny  "  of  Coastantine  ;  and  the  tyranny  of  Constantine 
iuGaol  and  Spain  depended  upon  hia  abandoning  Britain.  It  is 
really  worthy  of  notice  how  the  loss  of  the  furthest  outlying  of 
the  Roman  conquests  in  the  West  was  followed  by  tliis  curious 
genes  of  effects ;  and  how  when  the  Roman  armies  retired  from 
the  Britannic  borders,  the  retreat  did  not  cease  even  at  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  Britain  was  not  yet  forgotten. 
We  leara  that  Honoriufl,  when  Alaric  retired  from  besieging 
Eavenna,  wrote  letters  to  the  cities  of  Britain,  bidding  them 
defend  themselves,  perhaps  against  Saxon  enemies.* 

Constans  soon  fled  before  Qerontius  and  his  new  allies ;  and 
while  Maximus  reigned  in  state  at  Tarraco,  his  maker,  if  not 
Ms  father,  marched  into  Gaul  agaiiMiL  the  lather  and  son,  who 
had  been  once  hia  masters*  Constans  was  speedily  captured  at 
Tienna  and  put  to  death ;  and  the  victor,  marchi^  down  the 
Rhone,  laid  siege  to  Arelate.  ""^  ^ 

Meanwhile  Honorius  had  sent  an  army  under  the  command 
of  Constantios  and  Ulfilas  to  do  what  Sarus  had  failed  to  do  be- 
ijare  and  win  back  "the  Gauls."     Thus  Constantine  wels  menaced 
t  the  one  hand  by  the  general  of  a  usurper  and  on  the  other 
i  by  the  general  of  the  lawful  Emperor.     Before  the  repre- 
ative-s  of  legitimacy  the  blockading  army  fled,  and  Gerontins 
jtumed  to  Spain,  to  meet  death  there  at  the  hands  of  his  own 
ope.     The  house  in  which  he  took  refuge  was  set  on  fire ; 
i&nd  his  Alan  squire  fought  long  and   bravely  against  the 
and  at  length  in  despair  he  slew  his  squire  and  his 
Ntmechia,  at  their  own  request,  and  tlien  stabbed  himselt* 
Thus  besiegers  in  the  interest   of   Honorius  replaced  the 
in  the  interest  of  Maximus  at  Arelate,  where  Con- 
tie  and  his  second  son  Julian  held  out.      For  more  than 
t  months  the  siege  %vore  on,  and  the  hopes  of  the  usurper 
«tided  upon  the  arrival  of  Edobich,  his  Frankish  master  of 
(it  is  to  be  presumed  he  held  this  title),  who  had  been 


tldiers 
tit  to 


barbarian  reinforcements  beyond   the  Ehine. 


l'  Zodmni,  vi.  10  :  'OviafAov  Si  ypAfi- 

wpdt  rdt  iff  Bpmufvi^  xP^icraiiivo^ 

Bj  ^vXdrrc^^cu  iropa77 AXo  yirt.  There 

(OQ  to  read  the  conjecture  of 


*  I  reprodnce  here  the  short  account 
in  Olymiiiodoriis  (fr.  16) ;  a  romantic 
narration  of  thtf  scene  will  be  found  in 
Sotomen,  ix.  14. 
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Edobich  at  length  returned  with  a  formidable  anny,  and  a  battb 
was  fought  near  the  city,  which  resulted  in  a  \ictory  for  the 
besiegers.      Edobich  was  slain  by  the  treachery  of  a  friend  in 
whose  house  he  sought  shelter,  and  Constantine,  seeing  that  his 
crown  was  irrecoverably  lost,  thought  only  of  saving  his  life. 
**  He  fled  to  a  sanctuary,  where  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  th^ 
victors  gave  a  sworn  guarantee  for  his  personal  safety.      TLeu 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  open  to  the  besiegers,  and  Con- 
stantine  was  sent  with  his  son  to  Honorius,     But  that  Emperor, 
cherishing  resentment  towards  them  for  his  cousins,  whom  Cod- 
stantine  had  slain,  violated  the  oaths  and  ordered  them  to  be 
put  to  death,  thirty  miles  from  Eavenna,"  *     (September  411.) 

But  Constantine  and  Constans  were  not  the  only  adventuiew 
who  called  themselves  Emperors  in  Gaul  in  the  year  411i 
While  the  array  of  Constantine  was  still  blockading  Arelate, 
Joviniis,  a  Gallo'Iioman,  was  proclaimed  at  Moguntiacu 
(Mainz).  Like  Attalus,  he  was  set  up  by  barbarians,  but 
barbarians  farther  from  the  pale  of  civilisation  than  AUrjc, 
Gundicar,  the  king  of  the  Burgundians — prototype  of  tfae 
Gnnther  of  the  Nibelungen — and  Gear,  a  cliief  of  the  Alani^ 
were  the  makers  of  this  Emperor,  and  his  elevation  was  in* 
timately  connected  with  the  occupation  of  the  Middle  Khine 
by  the  Burgundians.  We  know  not  how  it  was  that  Ccn- 
stantius  and  Ulfilas,  the  victors  of  Aries,  returned  to  Italy 
without  strildng  a  blow  against  the  other  tyrant  who  had 
arisen  on  the  Khine,  ere  he  had  yet  gathered  strength.  Bu 
the  subjugation  of  Jovinus  was  reserved,  not  for  the 
general,  but  for  his  rival  in  war  and  love,  the  Visigothic  king*" 

At  the  beginning  of  412  Athaulf  ^  and  his  Goths  abandon 
Italy  and  pass  into  Gaul,  just  as  four  years  before  Alaric  had 
abandoned  lUyricum  and  passed  into  Italy ;  the  Visigoths  were 
inevitably  drawn  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  It  is  some- , 
times  represented  that  Athaulf  crossed  the  Alps  as  the  bearer  \ 
of  a  conmiissiou  from  Honorius  to  suppress  the  tyrant  Jovinus, 
but  this  was  not  so.  Athaulf  had  come  to  no  understandiBg 
with  the  court  of  Ravenna;  he  carried  the  captive  Placidia 
|With  him,  i^ainst  her  own  will  and  the  wiU  of  her  brother,  and 

*  Olympiodorus,  fr,  16. 

^  Por  the  reign  of  Athaolf,  set  Dahn,  Kanige  der  Germanm,  v.  pp.  55-64. 
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le  ifts  far  more  disposed  to  side  with  Jovinns  against  Honorius 
ihan  with  Hotiorius  against  JoTinixs.  An  accident  decided 
that  he  was  to  be  the  ^^lampion  of  the  legitimate  Emperor. 

Attains,  the  ex-£mperor^  who  was  to  become  a  sham  Emperof 

ham  more,  was  in  Uie  train  of  the  Visigoths*  and  his  persuasions 

■need  Athaulf  to  march  to  Mainz,  that  he  might  co-operate 

^ph  the  tyrant     But  it  appears  that  the  arrival  of  this  nn- 

^pected  help  was  not  so  welcome  to  the  Augustus  who  reigned 

m  the  Bhine  as  the  Visigoths  might  have  hoped,  and  Jovinus 

hlfflned  Attalus  in  dark  sayings  as  the  cause  of  the  presence  of 

Tateful  supporter.     Why    the    prince    who    had   been 

.         i  by  one  Teutonic  king  disliked  tlie  support  of  another 

ja  not  clear ;  but  perhaps  he  had  ahready  entered  into  friendly 

satiations  with  Sams,  that  Visigoth  whom  he  saw  acting 

with  partial   success   against   Constantine,  and  who  was   the 

mortal  enemy  of  Athaulf  as  he  had  been  the  mortal  enemy  of 

Akric.     Sanis  certainly  arrived  on  the  scene  at  this  juncture 

with  about  a  score  of  followers  to  attach  himself  to  the  fortunes 

af  Jorinns ;  the  feeble  and  prejudiced  Honorius,  who  was  un- 

aWe  to  retain  his  best  officers,  had  refused  to  grant  him  justice 

lor  the  murder  of  a  faithful  domestic.     The  feuds  of  the  West 

Goihs  proved  favourable  to  the  cause  of  legitimacy ;  Athaulf 

%M  incensed  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  Sarus,  and 

adTflnced  with  ten  thousand  to  crush  twenty  soldiers.     Hardly 

Ima  Sams,  after  having  performed  deeds  of  marvellous  heroism, 

taken  alive ;  his  relentless  conqueror  put  him  to  death.* 

A  quarrel  soon  ensued  between  Athaulf  and  Joviiius,  and 
khe  latter  defied  the  desires  and  injunctions  of  the  former  by 
Iproalaiming  his  brother  Sebastian  ^  Augustus*  Then  Athaulf 
led  to  war  against  him  whom  he  had  come  to  assist, 
defend  the  rights  of  the  Emperor  whom  he  had  intended 
He  sent  envoys  to  Honorius,  promising  to  send 
heads  of  Jovinus  and  Sebastian,  and  he  seems  to  have 
so  prompt  that  when  the  ambassadors  returned  Sebastian 
laln^y  crushed.^ 
k  is  not  clear  how  far  the  Roman  prefect  Dardanus,  who 


^AH  this  u  rekted  by  Olympiodonis, 
17. 

'  T  .I'fiurt'  this  from  the  words  of 
'ouibinei]  with  those  of 


L  ^^^  * 


vi^TTirat  T^  ^a<fiki.l  ij  Kt^^aX^t  which 
soutidii  as  if  the  head  of  Sebastinu  wiih 
ready  to  be  sent  when  the  itnvoyB 
arrived   &t   Ath&ulfii    camp.     ThU  id 
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This  revolt  in  Africa  was  partly  itiflueoced  by  recent  events 
Gaul,  and  it  also  exercised  in  turn  an  intlueiice  on  affairs 
there.  The  great  aim  of  Honorius,  wliose  mental  horizun  was 
bounded  by  Ids  family  and  his  poultry-yard,  was  to  recover 
liis  sister  Placidia  from  the  hands  of  the  Visigoth,  and  this 
desire  was  ardently  shai*ed  by  his  influential  general  Con- 
jjUntiiis,  who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  princess.  Accordingly 
negotiations  were  carried  on  with  Atlianlf,  who  deniiindcd  that 
he  and  his  people  should  be  supplied  witli  corn,  and,  as  a 
consequence  thereof,  be  recognised  as  dependants  of  the  Koman 
Empire*  To  this  Honorius  and  Constantius  ac^eed  ;  but  Africa 
was  the  corn  chamber  of  Italy,  and  wdien  Heraclian  revolted 
and  inhibited  the  transport  of  supplies,  it  became  impossible 
to  fulfil  the  engagement  \%nth  Athaulf.  He  therefore  refused 
to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  treaty,  and  seized  the  three  most  im- 
portant towns  of  south-western  Gaul,  Narbo  Martins,  Tolosa, 
iuid  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  the  city  of  the  poet  Ansonius,^  He 
also  made  an  attempt  to  take  Massilia,  which  he  hoped  might 
fall  by  treacherj' ;  but  it  was  defended  by  "  the  most  noble 
trBoniface/*  who  was  afterwards  to  play  a  more  aiubiguous 
Bind  more  conspicuous  part  in  Africa,  and  Atlianlf  himself  was 
^poonded  wellnigh  to  death  by  a  stroke  which  the  Koman 
^Bealt  him. 

V  The  assault  on  Massilia  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  one 
of  the  latest  months  of  413,  and  almost  immediately  after  it 
Atkiiilf  detennijied  to  give  Inmself  a  new  status  by  marrying  his 
'^p^ive,  the  Iloman  princess,  Wliether  he  had  meditated  this 
iesign  before  we  are  not  told  ;  but  doubtless  its  execution  at  this 
"^-  tni-^  partly  depended  on  the  lady  herself.  It  was  celebrated 
-  '  iiuary  414  at  Narbonne,  in  the  house  of  one  lugenius,  a  lead- 
^  citizen;  and  the  pride  of  Constantius  in  hia  first  consulship 
I  *a8  «j)oiled  for  liim  by  the  news  that  the  lady  wliom  he  loved 
!  ^thc  bride  of  a  barbarian.  We  are  told  how,  arrayed  in  the 
^resa  of  a  IJoman  and  a  royal  bride,  Placidia  sat  in  the  hall  of 
!  citizen  of  Narbo,  and  how  Athaulf  sat  beside  her,  he  too 


-  NAmAtiaiius,  Itiner,  \.  496. 
11a,  Eucfuiridktm  dc  vitu 
I  iu  the  Appendix  of  157& 
{4ft  U  Uignc'a  Bill.  s».  Fidr.\  L  317. 
fiuuqui  mnni  uHk!  irrwjavert 
■  fii.*""^*       "*  PauUnus  {not  to  be  coti- 
HiUiiite^  witti  his  namesake  of  Kola) 


liad  joiiieil  Attalua,  and  wm  creAtcd  by 
Li  111  cmn^  prifxUtic  larpiunth  (a  com- 
bination of  the  titles  com.  .^rrcr,  larg. 
&tid  com*  rH  priv,)  Prosper  Tiro  says 
that  Anuitaine  in  thiii  yoar  was  given 
to  the  Gotha. 
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dressed  as  a  Koman.  With  other  nuptial  gifts  the 
gave  his  queen  fifty  comely  youths,  apparelled  ia  sili 
hearing  two  large  chargers  in  his  hands,  filled  one  witl 
the  other  with  priceless  gems— the  spoils  of  Eome.  Th 
an  ex-Emperor  to  pronounce  an  epithalamium,  and  Attal 
assisted  by  other  Komans.  The  marriage  festi\ities 
celebrated  with  common  hilarity  by  barbarians  and  E 
alike,^ 

A  contemporary  '^vriter'*  has  recorded  words  spoi 
Athaulf,  which  throw  light  on  his  attitude  to  the  1 
*'  At  first/'  he  said,  *'  I  ardently  desired  that  the  Roman 
should  be  obliterated,  and  that  all  Koman  soil  should  I 
verted  into  an  empire  of  the  Goths ;  I  longed  that  B< 
should  become  Gothia  ^  and  Athaulf  be  what  Caesar  An 
was.  But  I  have  been  taught  by  much  experience  th 
unbridled  licence  of  the  Goths  will  never  admit  of  theii 
ing  laws,  and  without  laws  a  republic  is  not  a  repub; 
have  therefore  chosen  the  safer  course  of  aspiring  to  the 
of  restoring  and  increasing  the  Eoman  name  by  Gothic  i 
and  I  hope  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  initiati 
Koman  restoration,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  chi 
form  of  the  Empire/' 

The  birth  of  a  son,  Theodosius,  who  died  in  infancy, 
the  sentiments  of  AthaiUf  still  more  Eoman ;  but  He 
and  Constantius  were  disposed  to  reject  his  friendly  adi 
Moved  by  resentment  or  policy,  Athaulf,  who  had  put  doi 
tyrant  Joviuus,  set  up  the  tyrant  Attains,  the  same  wl 
been  created  Augustus  by  Alaric  in  409,  and  was  always 
to  be  made  or  unmade  as  it  suited  his  Gothic  friends, 
following  year  we  find  Constantius  at  Arelate,  determined  b 
his  enemy  from  Gaul  into  Spain,  and  preventing  all  ship 
reaching  the  coast  of  Septi mania.  Athaulf,  taking  his  El 
Attains,  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  general  and 


I 


*  Olyminodonw,  fr.  24,  Phtlosiorgius 
comparHS  this  marriage  to  tht*  union  of 
iron  with  jjottery,  and  the  Sj>aiiisli 
hishoji  Idatitis,  who  lived  in  the  second 
half  of  thtj  fifth  century,  sfiw  in  it  the 
fultilineiit  of  Ditniel's  pixijihecy,  that  the 
queen  of  the  south  ahould  marry  a  king 
of  the  north, 

'  Orosius,  Hidoriae  adv.  Pag.  viL 
42. 


*  Koma.mA,nivuIgaH4rrloqu* 
use  of  Romania  for  the  ten 
the  Roman  Empire  dt*serV(^s 
In  the  sixth  century  Cho&ro 
to  use  'Fiit^au'la  of  tlie  dorni 
Maurice.  It  is  chietiy  put 
mouths  of  pers^jns  h  itliout  the 
or  used  hy  writers  wlien  they  i 
in^  at  the  Empii'e  from  an 
t>oint  of  view. 
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^thwatd  along  the  coast  to  Barcelona,  where  it  was  destined 

^t  the  de^th  of  Sams  should  be  avenged.      Unsuspectingly 

I  unwisely  he  had  received  into  his  service  a  certain  Dubins, 

5  of  the  followers  of  Sarus,  who  avenged  his  first  master  by 

i  second  roaster.     The  king  had  gone  to  the  stable,  as 

dtc^m,  to  look  after  his  own  horses,  and  the  servant, 

Ito  had  long  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity,  stabbed  hini 

tepte7iil>er  415).     Perhaps  the  assassin  had  Ijeen  encouraged 

commit  this  deed  by  Singeric,  the  brother  of  Sarus,  who 

nediately  seized  the  royalty,  and  put  to  death  the  children 

I  the  dead  king,  tearing  them  from  the  arms  of  the  bishop 

,  to  whose  protection  they  had  fled  for  refuge.     Placidia 

whose   husband   had   killed   and   whose   brother  had 

3ed  Sams,  was  compelled  by  the  brotlier  of  Sarus  to  walk 

foot  ill  the   company  of  captives.       But   Singeric's   reign 

ijured  only  for  seven  days ;  he  was  slain  and  succeeded  by 

illiia' 

The  new  king  was  not  disposed  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Athaulf 

assrnne  a  pacific  attitude  towards  Eome.     The  lustorian, 

\  wrote  two  years  later,  informs  us  that  "  he  was  elected  by 

\  Goths  just  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  peace,  while  God 

aed  him  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  it*'*-^     His  first  act, 

atly  at  the  beginning  of  4 16,  was  to  organise  an  expedi- 

i  against  Africa ;  but  it  was  not  destined  that  the  Visigoths 

set  foot  there,     Alarie  had  essayed  the  sea  just  before 

death  and  could  not  I'each  Sicily ;  even  so  the  ships  of 

» were  shattered  in  the  Straits  of  Gades.     The  object  of 

probably  the  same   as   the   object  of  Ahiric — he 

pressed  by  want  of  supplies  of   com.     This  ill -success 

the  fortunate  effect  of  changing  his  policy.     "  Alarmed  at 

k»88  of  a  large  body  of  Goths,  whu  had  perished  last  year 

[the  storm  in  the  stiuits,  attempting  to  cross  into  Africa,  he 

chided  a   treaty  with  Honorius   and   honourably  restored 

cidia,  engaging  to  undertake  for  the  Romans  the  war  against 

ms  in  Spain.     So  far  we  are  told  that  the  Alani, 


WympiMoni^,  fr*  26.     Theotlosius, 

on  of  ^'      'i         '  \thaulf,  (liodat 

OD  I  l  in  a  church 

in  •    ..II*..    .-.iutu      The  other 

•n  were  iwrhAnsi  the  otfsprmg  of 

Atiau   wife   wjiom    Athaulf 


seemfi  to  liavo  dlvonsed  in  onlor  to 
marry  Placid  in  (Pliilostargius,  y,XL  4). 
The  iit^vs  of  At  haul  fs  death  arrived  at 
Byzantixim  on  24th  Septt^mlxr  415. 

'-'  Oi^bius,  vii.  43. 
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the  Vandals,  and  the  Suevi  are  destroying  one  another,  ast 
is  said  that  Wallia  is  very  anxious  to  bring  about  a  peace."' 

The  conditions  of  this  peace  of  416  were  that  the  Eonaj 
on  their  part  should  supply  Wallia  with  com ;  *  that  Wallia  \ 
liis  part  should  restore  Flacidia,  should  give  up  the  tyn 
AttaluB,  and  should  light  in  Spain  against  the  barbarians  n 
liad  occupied  it  During  the  lifetime  of  Athaulf  such  a  trei 
could  not  have  been  concluded,  the  narrow-minded  HonoB 
who  held  fast  by  the  Eoman  pride  of  family,  would  noi 
have  recognised  a  king  of  the  Visigoths  as  his  brother-in-l 
and  rivalry  in  love  placed  a  barrier  between  the  husband  i 
the  suitor  of  Plaeidia.  Placidia  might  now  be  restored  withl 
detriment  to  Gothic  honour.  i 

Attains  escaped  in  a  ship,  and  tried  to  elude  the  vigihti 
of  the  Eomans,  but  he  was  captured  and  delivered  alive 
Constantius.^  In  the  eleventh  consulship  of  Honorius  and 
second  of  Constantius,  the  Emperor  entered  Eome  in  triuni 
with  Attains  at  the  wheels  of  his  chariot.  He  punished 
inveterate  and  harmless  tyrant  by  maiming  him  of  a  fill 
and  thumb,  and  condemning  him  to  the  same  fate  that  \ 
wished  to  inflict  upon  himself.  Honorius  had  doubi 
forgotten  how  Attains  demanded,  with  an  air  of  pa! 
clemency,  that  the  son  of  Theodosius  should  retire  to 
small  island,  and  he  now  banished  his  prisoner  to  Lipara. 
the  consulate  of  Honorius  was  sweetened  by  the  triumph 
Attains,  the  second  consulate  of  Constantius  was  sweei 
him  by  attainment  to  the  object  of  his  hopes,  the 
Placidia,  even  as  his  first  consulate,  thi^ee  years  ago;  liiJl  bei 
embittered  by  her  marriage  with  Athaulf.  On  the  first  4j 
January  she  married  him  ^  against  her  own  will,  by  t 
constraint  of  her  brother.     The  maniage  was  followed  ly  t 


*  Oroaiua,  tIL  43,  He  wroto  his 
History  agmiiist  the  pAgms  i&  the 
foUowin^  year,  417* 

*  OlympiodoniStfr.  31 ;  PMlostorgiQa, 
j&    4:  col    r^   'AmaXw   r^    fi&ffiSti 

^  piiflV  1^^  ^  ^^  FoXartiii'  x^P"-^  ^^^ 
y^4ar    ir^Xnpota^^xwoi ;     die    last 
B(  mOBA  due  to  a  confusion  with 
tomftn  of  418. 

J^  mem  rMched  Ooiistuitiiiople  on 
|JtiBff41$.  Prosporwronglj places 
Micm  of  AUilsft  in  ^  tenm  con- 


sulate of  HoTioriuB,  hut  rightlf  pli 
his  it  in  the  ekTenth. 

to  1  ,  he  sa}'»,  n  (Ma 

^u>*t«,u,i  f^^^^jrantibus  nfglMutdjt 
fidia  comeiM  ta^rUmr ;  ct  Oroiittlt^ 
42)  und£  diMoedent  nam  megria  wm 
in  ninrlcaptuset  adCmiManiium 
didu((i^^  etc.     PhiloatorKius  iIm 
tiotjs  hifi  nuniBhmenL  ^^ 

*  Plftciaia  was  escorted  to  Itil] 
the  mogistrionus  Euplutiiis  cOl] 
fr.  31), 
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kirtli  of  two  cliildren,  Honoria  in  418  and  Valentinian  III  in 
119  (3d  July). 

A  personal  description  of  the  Count  and  Patrician  Constan- 
Bus,  now  the  most  influential  minister  of  Honorius,  the  brother- 
hlaw  of  the  Emperor,  and  destined  to  be  an  Emperor  himself, 
\  come  down  to  ua  from  the  pen  of  a  coutt^mporary  writer, 
"When  he  walked  in  public,"  a^yg  Olyiiipiodoriis^  "  his  eyes 
jrere  downcast,  and  he  looked  askance  ;  he  had  large  eyes  and 
\  Urg^  neck  and  a  flat  hejid  ;  when  he  rode,  his  whole  body 
ned  over  the  neck  of  his  steed,  and  he  used  to  cast  his 
\  obUqnely  hither  and  thitlicr ;  all  deemed  his  appearance 
of  one  who  might  aim  at  empire.  At  feasts  and 
he  was  amenable  and  sociable,  descending  even  to 
&with  the  mountebanks  wdio  performed  for  the  guests/'  We 
[can  miderstand  that  Placidia  was  not  attracted  by  this  rougli 
ismsL  In  420  he  entered  upon  his  thii^d  consulate,  and 
'  ia  the  following  year  was  co-opted  by  Honorius  and  pro- 
Bie<l  Augustus,  Placidia  at  the  same  time  receiving  the  title 
lAttpista,  against  whose  assumption  by  his  sister-in-law  Eudoxia 
norius  had  protested  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

We  must  now  return  to  Spain,  which  we  left  in  409  when 

'  barbarian,  at  the  in\dtatbn  of  Gerontius,  entered  that  fair 

d,  rich  in  com  and  croj)S,  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  precious 

aaes.     The  four  nations,  the  Vandal  Asdings  and  the  Vandal 

Bings,  the  Suevians  and  the  Alans,  divided  the  land  between 

The  SueWans  and  the  Asdings  together  occupied  the 

nartt-western  province  of  Gallaecia,  the  i*egions  north  of  the 

the  Alans  took  up  their  abode  in  Lusitania,  the  modem. 

iPortugal ;  and  the  Silingi  obtained  the  southern  lands  of  the 

[Bftetis,  whose  name  was  changed  by  the  Saracen  occupation, 

l&od  is  now  called  Guadalquiven     The  easteni  coast   of  the 

Ipeainsxda  was  not  occupied  by  the  invaders,  and  throughout 

|th(j  whole  country  the  Spaniards  w*ere  able  to  defend  them- 

iBelves  in  the  cities ;  but  tlie  bloody  harrjdngs  and  devastations 

lof  the  Germans  soon  forced  the  inhabitants  to  make  a  compro- 

e>  by  which  the  natives  retained  the  cities  and  the  invaders 

the  open  countiy.^ 

Idadaa,  xviL  Honorii,  Ct  Orosius,  Dalm,  Km,  dct  Girmantn^  L  140. 
^  40.  The  Vandals  belong  to  the  They  were  conqnert'tl  b)-  Marcna  Aure- 
fJotiik  group  of  Teutonic  iiiitiona.     CI      litis  1 71-173  A* D.  (^Ctt\»\to\iii\is,  V.  M.  A* 


h. 
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Wallia'3  treaty  with  tbe  Empire  had  been  made  Ix 
month  of  June  in  416.  He  marched  against  the  biirh 
Spain  before  tbe  year  was  over,  and  fought  successful! 
the  conquerors  of  Lusitania  and  Baetica.^  The  chie 
Silingian  Vandals  was  sent  to  Honoriiis.  In  the  J 
year»  still  fighting  "  for  the  Roman  name,"  Jlaniam 
caiisa,  he  inflicted  great  slaughter  upon  the  harbarianj 
418  the  SUingians  were  totally  extinct  through  Uie  \ 
the  Visigoth,  Hispalis,  Corduba,  and  Gades  were  a 
delivered  from  the  presence  of  a  menacing  Uye,  Tl 
were  not  so  completely  exterminated^  but  their  king  J 
killed,  and  the  remnant  of  them  who  escaped  the  i 
Wallia  fled  to  Gallaecia  and  submitted  to  Gunderic, 
of  the  Asdingian  Vandals,- 

Thus  Wallia  the  chief,  who  had  been  elected  for  tbe 
purpose  of  reversing  the  policy  of  Athaulf  and  warri 
the  Komans,  is  by  the  stress  of  events  found  fighting 
Boman  name,  and  canying  out  the  ideal  which  Ath£ 
fessed  to  have  set  before  himself — the  ideal  of  resto 
Soman  power  by  Gothic  arms.  He  received  his  rewa 
was  not  obnoxious  to  Constantius  and  Honorius,  as  I 
and  brother-in-law  had  been  ;  and  they  were  ready  t 
pcnse  him  for  his  services  in  Spain,  as  they  were  unw 
recompense  Athaulf  for  his  similar  services  in  Gaui 
apparently  in  the  consulship  of  Monaxius  and  Plintl 
that  the  compact  was  made  ^  by  which  the  Empire  gr 
the  Visigoths  a  permanent  home  in  south-western  Gai 
whole  province  of  Aquitania  Secunda,  the  northern  pai 
province  of  Xarbonensis  and  pai*t  of  Novempopulauia,  foi 
nucleus  of  the  Visigothic  Idngdom,  which  was  aften 
include  a  larger  portion  of  Gaul.  Thus  tlie  two  great  ci 
are  built  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Garonne,  Burdigala  at  it^ 
now  Boi-deaux,  and  Tolosa,  were  ruled  over  by  Wallia 
successors ;  but  Nai'bo  Martins,  on  Uie  Mediterranea 


17).     The  Adding?  were  a  royal  familj 

unonu  tlitvni ;  DaUd  would  coonect  asd 

iffitb  nigh-DuU'li  art=^emis  (nobiJe), 

^1.  1 F6,         *  Ses  tlio  notices  iii  IdatiuB. 

*  tdntiua,  xxiv.  Hoiiorii.     Ganderic 

"J«?d  hia  father  Godigisel  in  Spain 

'^r  4 1 1  (  DaLii  ,  KiJiL  der  Gcnnanen , 


*  Compare  Prosper :  i 
pOiCtm  firmxU  cum  JVatHa  t 
hahilandum  Aquitania  tt  i 
eivilatibus  e&nfinium  proi 
Idatius  places  tliis  und  WaI 
in  the  twenty -fourth  y<«if  of  i 
418. 


^mm 
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reserved  by  the  prudence  of  Constantius,  wlio  was  the 
bor  of  this  compact  This  final  setUement  of  the  Visigoths 
Iwho  had  been  able  to  find  no  home  in  IlljTicum,  nor  yet  in 
iy — after  many  wanderings,  was  a  momentous  event  \  it  was 
I  b^inning  of  that  compromise  between  the  Empire  and  the 
ntons  to  which  everythiDg  had  been  tending  for  many  years, 
tstautius  was  herein  the  successor  of  Theodosins  the  Great 
|iil  Stilicho ;  he  carried  out  that  in  which  they  had  failed, 
out  the  same  time  the  same  policy  was  adopted  in  regard  to 
Bttrgundiims  who  had  settled  on  the  Middle  Rhine;  a 
territory  was  marked  out  for  them,  and  they  were  re- 
as  dependent  on  the  Empire, 
It  has  been  justly  pointed  out  that  this  arrangement  in 
to  the  Visigoths  must  have  been  acceptable  to  the  Gallo- 
an  inhabitants  of  those  regions. ^  In  the  year  418  an  edict 
f  Honorius — the  work  of  Constantius — conferred  local  govern- 
at  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seven  Provinces^;  a  repre- 
ative  council  was  to  be  held  every  year  at  Arelate ;  and  we 
^y  aasame  that  the  government,  solicitous  for  the  %velfare  of 
provinces,  would  not  have  imposed  the  Visigoths  upon 
'  one  of  them  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants.  In  fact, 
lit  aot  legitimate  to  assume  that  the  settlement  of  the  Goths 
1  the  measure  which  instituted  a  provincial  assembly  were 
ely  connected  ?  The  imperial  government  seems  to  have 
I  deeply  concerned  for  the  state  of  soutliern  Gaul,  which 
ely  endured  so  much  at  the  Iiands  of  t>Tants  and  bar- 
and  Constantius  conceived  the  idea  of  combining  a 
dy  with  the  solution  of  another  problem.  It  was  evident 
•  tlie  Visigoths  must  be  aUowed  to  occupy  the  lands  which 
iey  had  conquered  for  the  Empire  in  Spain,  or  else  receive  an 
^allotment  of  territory  elsewhera  In  any  case  the  Roman 
would  probably  have  hesitated  to  concede  Spain,  the 
u(  gold  mines,  the  land  of  Theodosius,  to  a  German 
pie;  but  |>erhaps  the  choice  of  south-western  Gaid  was 
Hftaenoed  by  the  idea  that  the  presence  of  the  Visigoths  might 
Tg^rate  a  declining  region.  The  Koman  iidiabitants  of  the 
ovincea  where  the  strangers  settled  would  naturally  be  in  a 


^^  271,  271 
*  The  iluitune  Alps,   'Nathonenais 


Prima,   NarbonensLs  Secimda,  Novbiii- 
populiuiia,  Aquitania  Prima,  Af\ultaula 
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looser  relation  to  the  Empire ;  but  it  was  important  that  tlj, 
relation  should  not  cease  to  exist     We  can  hardly  then  avofj 
seeing  in  the  edict  of  Honorius  of  April  418  a  very  ingeninii, 
idea,  intended  not  only  to  gi%^e  new  liie  to  southern  Gatd,  biit 
to  enable  the  Empire  to  retain  a  hold  on  the  lands  which  it 
was  deteniiined  to  surrender  to  the  Goths.     The  idea  consistetl 
in  relaxing  the  strict  bonds  of  admiuistititiou  which  connected 
all  the    Seven    Provinces   with   Uie  central    government,  by 
removing  the  imperial  governors  and  allowing  the  inhabitants^ 
as   a  dependent   federation,  to  conduct   their  own  aflairs,  lo-m 
which  purpose  representatix^es  of  all  the  towns  were  to  mee^t 
every  year  in  Aries.     Thus  the  Gallo-Konians  of  those  pro- 
vinces and  towns,  which  were  to  pass  into  the  liands  of  tti.c 
Goths,  would,  without  clashing  with  their  masters,  belong  to     a 
Roman  political  body,  which  was  under  imperial  control.     Tt 
seems  hardly  possible  to  set  aside  the  notion  (although,  as  far 
r  know,  it  has  never  been  put  forward)  that  the  rescript  i« 
drawn   up  with   full  consciousness  on  the  part  of  Constanti^tis 
that  the  Visigoths  were  to  be  settled  in  Gaul,     That  settlema:x3t 
cannot  have  been  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  it  mi^^st 
have  received  long  and  serious  consideration,  for  it  is  repx^e- 
sented  by  the  consent  of  all  our  authorities  as  coming  spon- 
taneously from  the  Patrician. 

The  scheme  of  representative  government  for  the  Seven 
Produces,  intended  to  multiply  social  relations,  to  increase  com- 
merce and  healthy  life,  was  not  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  municipalities.  If  the  idea  liad  taken  root  the  history  of 
southern  Gaul  might  have  been  different.  '*  The  city  of  Constan- 
tine/'  the  little  Kome  of  Gaul,  where  all  the  famous  products  of 
the  rich  Orient,  of  perfumed  Arabia  and  of  delicate  Assyria^  of 
fertile  Africa,  of  fair  Spain  and  of  brave  Gaul,  abounded  so 
profusely  that  one  might  have  thought  the  various  marvels  of., 
all  the  world  were  indigenous  in  its  soil — Arelate/  built  at 
union  of  the  Ehone  with  Uie  Tuscan  sea,  provided  with  all 
facilities  of  trade,  might  have  been  the  centre  of  a  fedejatii 
able  to  have  maintained  a  disthict  GaUo-Eoman  life  for  naanj 
centuries,  to  have  accelerated  the  civilisation  of  the  Fran 

*  Of  the  fourteen  nobiUs  urhts  sung  by  Aiisouioe  Ai^lato  comes  eighth — 
GaIIhU  RoDia  Are1a«,  quam  K<irbc>  M&rtiuA  et  qtiAin 
Acrolit  Alpinljt  opulenU  Vleima  (^r»lonia, 

)  fifth  Mntury  Aielat©  wa»  close  lo  tlva  «&flu 
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sd  to  have  prevented  the  Asiatic  stranger  from  ever  crossing 


% 


After  the  Visigoths  left  Spain  there  was  war  between 
[anderic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  Hermeric,  king  of  the 
fiviana.^  The  latter  were  bluckaded  in  the  Ncrvaaian  moun- 
but  suddenly  Asterius,  count  of  the  Spains,  appears 
ipon  the  scene*  and  in  consequence  of  his  operations  the  Van- 
abandoned  their  blockade  of  the  Suevians.  At  Bracai-a  a 
nimiber  were  slain  by  the  Eomans,  and  then  they  left 
(SUaecia  and  passed  into  tlie  soutbem  provinces  of  Eaetica 
(420),  which  Wallia  bad  cleared  of  their  kinsmen  two  years 
before.  Vigorous  measures  were  now  demamled  if  the  Eoman 
Emperor  desired  to  save  Spain,  if  the  work  of  the  Visigoths  was 
not  to  be  undone.  The  elevation  of  Constantius  in  Febmary 
421' seemed  of  good  augur}^  for  the  interests  of  the  Boman 
republic  * :  but  the  third  Constantius  was  not  destined  to  wear 
the  purple  lon^.'.  It  is  characteristic  that  he  is  said  to  have 
bund  the  restraints  attending  imi>erial  power  intolerably 
me ;  he  was  not  free  to  go  and  come  as  he  used,  when  he 
still  a  private  individual  We  shall  see  how  this  trait  came 
out  in  his  daughter  Honoria.  And  Ms  elevation  was  not 
without  a  bitter  element  The  announcement  of  bis  co-option 
was  sent  to  Constantinople,  but  Theodosius  refused  to  recognise 
him  J  and  the  new  Augustus,  indignant  at  the  insult,  prepared 
10  force  recognition  by  the  sword.  We  are  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  motive  of  the  hesitation  of  the  inler  of  New  Eome  to 
aqtiiesce  in  the  choice  of  his  uncle  ;  it  has  been  conjectured  ^ 
be  looked  forward  to  the  death  of  Plonorius  without  heirs 
the  devolution  of  the  western  provinces  upon  himsell'.  The 
wadike  intentions  of  Constantius  were  fortunately  not  to  be 
leafed.  After  a  reign  of  seven  months  he  died  of  pleurisy 
{2d  September).^  We  know  not  whether  it  was  at  his  sugges- 
tion that  an  expedition  was  undertaken  iu  the  following  ydar 
(422)  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain.    Castinus  commanded  this 


^  &e  tlte  uotices  in  Idatius'    ChrQ- 

'  J|„ ;.  ...,.1    «fter  his  mftrria^  Tpith 
J  "•■*'  Ufiaed  into  tlie  vice 

l^fiiTir  Iter  his  death  Itavemi a 


WHS  delti^d  hy  tbo  claims  of  pei^na 
by  wlioiii  he  hml  dealt  unjustly.  Olymp. 
fr.  39,  Houorius  wfts  unwilliug  to  grant 
hiiii  th«  imnmal  title,     (/i. ) 

*  Hy  Giiluen[>enniDg,  p.  240. 

^  Olymp.  fr.  34. 
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expedition ;  but  all  the  expeditions  which  were  sent  at  varioi 
times  against  the  Vandals  were  destined  to  fail,  until  the  da; 
when   the  great  Belisarius   overcame  Gelimer.     The  genei^ 
Castinus  fled  before  the  enemy  to  Tairaco. 

After  the  death  of  Constantius  the  relations  between 
Honorius  and  his  step -sister  became  close  and  tender,  anc 
slanderous  tongues  whispered  that  their  kisses  and  endearments 
portended  a  criminal  intiraacj.  But  the  sweetness  was  sooi 
turned  into  gall.  A  cabal  was  formed,  iu  which  Leonteus,  ih 
steward  of  Placidia,  and  two  of  her  women,  Spadusa  ani 
Elpidia,  played  a  prominent  part  in  fostermg  suspicion  am 
unkindness.  There  were  frays  in  the  streets  of  Ravenna,  a&i 
the  barbarians  who  had  come  with  the  widow  of  Athanlf  froii 
Barcelona  struck  blows  for  the  name  and  the  fame  of  thi 
mistress.  The  breach  widened,  and  at  length  the  Augusta,  wit 
her  two  children,  was  banished  from  the  city  which  Honorin 
loved,  and  souglit  refuge  with  lier  Idndred  in  New  Kome  (42 i 
even  as  her  mother  liad  once  fled  from  the  usurper  Maximos* 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  court  intrigue  more  powerful  pei 
sonages  were  involved  than  the  subordinates,  such  as  the  m 
Elpidia,  who  are  mentioned  as  sowing  the  seeds  of  discoit 
We  can  hardly  help  conjecturing  that  the  general  Castinus  i 
the  Count  Boniface  were  concerned  in  it  The  celebrate! 
Boniface  now  appears  on  the  stage  of  historj' ,  and  he  was 
this  time  probaV>ly  count  of  Africa  (422X 

The  circumstances,  however,  which  attended  his  presenoi 
in  Africa  are  veiled  iu  obscurity.^  In  422  he  was  ordered  to 
accompany  Castinus  ou  the  expedition  against  the  Vandals  in 
Spain,  but  he  quarrelled  with  the  commander  and  proceeded  to 
Africa.  It  is  hard  to  decide  whether  this  was  more  than  m 
act  of  disobedience,— whether  he  seized  the  African  govern* 
ment  without  imperial  warrant,-  or,  having  been  already  goveriMjr 
in  that  province  and  having  been  summoned  specially  to  Italy 
to  organise  the  expedition,  he  returned  in  pique  to  the  sphere 
of  his  ailministmtion.  It  may  be  observed  that  there  is  m 
hint  that  at  this  time  Boniface  really  quarrelled  with  the  coort 
of  Kavenna,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  commander  in 
Africa  whom  Boniface  ousted  from  his  office ;  we  may  theie- 


^  Stt  Mr.  Frooman'a  article  on 
July  1887. 


Aetius  and  Bonifftce/'  Emj,  Histor,  Mi«i 
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ioir^^  best  suppose  that  the  intention  was  to  combine  the  forces 
oi   Italy  and  tlie  forces  of  Africa  against  the  invaders  of  Sp«iin, 
find,  that  a  quarrel  between  the  two  commanders  thwarted  its 
execution. 

Iliis  act  of  Boniface,  whatever  character  it  bore,  was,  accord- 
ing to  a  chronicler,  "  the  beginning  of  many  labours  to  the 
republic/*     His  administration  was  highly  landed  by  a  con- 
temporary, and  he  is  not  represented  as  having  defied,  at  this 
penbd,  the  court  of  Eavenna.     On  the  contrary,  we  shall  find 
him  espousing  the  cause  of  legitimacy  against   the    usurper 
John     in  424,  when  that  verj^  Castiuus  with  whom  he   liad 
quarrelled  '*  C43nnived  *'   at   the   usurjvation.^      If  we   combine 
with  t^liis  the  fact  that  Boniface  strongly  upheld  the  cause  of 
Placldia  in  her  qnan'el  with  Honorius  in  so  far  as  he  supported 
her  \^"ith  money  in  her  exile  at  Constantinople,  and  remember 
that  the  quarrel  between   the  brother  and  sister  must  have 
V»<L'guTx  much  upon  the  same  time  as  the  ambiguous  departure 
ot  lk)nifQce  for  Africa  (422)  took  place,  we  shall  be  disposed  to 
Cf>»JBcture  that  the  two  events  had  some  links  of  connection.     If, 
^lien  the  Augustus  and  Augusta  were  in  conflict,  the  latter  were 
^^PI>orted  by  Btjniface  and  opposed  by  Castinus,  not  only  would 
^^  conduct  of  Boniface  be  explained,  but  the  uncertain  language 
^  the  chroniclers  in  regard  to  his  "  seizure  "  of  Africa  would 
^  Accounted  for.     If  he  "  deserted  the  palace  "  and  proceeded 
^  Africa,  the  seat  of  Ids  administmtion,  against  the  wOl  and 
'^^sent  of  Honorius,  bis  act  might  be  regarded  as  disobedient 
'^^*^l  illegitimate ;  while  the  same  act,  if  it  were  approvS^f 
■**^<i  supported  by  the  Augusta  Placidia^  might  be  regarded  as 

Honorius,  who,  weak   though   he   was,  had   by   his   mere 

^^istence  held  things  together,  died  of  dropsy  on  1 5th  August 

23^     When  the  news  arrived  at  Coostautioople,  the  fii^t  care 

^    the  government  was  to  occupy  the  port  of  Salona  in  the 

i^J^^viuce  of  l>almatia,  which  belonged  to  the  prefecture  of  Italy. 

*i^  event  was  then  made  public  - ;  for  seven  days  the  hippo- 

^^im  of  Constantinople  was  closed,  and  the  city  mounied  for 

^  deceased  Emperor.     The  intervention  of  Theodosius  at  this 

^   Promr:   "conniventi  ut  putatiir         -  Cf.    "Socrates,   vii.   23,   Thwph. 
^tiao.^  5915  A.M/' 
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crisis  was  evidently  iaclispensable,  and  two  courses  were  oph.^^ 
He  might  overlook  the  claims  of  Valentinian,  the  son  of  x,l^ 
Augustus  whom  he  had  refused  to  recognise,  ho  might  asp/^, 
to  rule  the  whole  Emi>ire  himself,  as  his  grandfather  and  natue. 
sake   had  ruled  it,  without   dividing   the  power;   or  else  ie 
might  recognise  his  child  step-cousin  as  his  colleague  ami  act 
provisionally  a?  his  regent  and  protector.      In  either  case  theres 
was  figliting  to  he  done  in  the  West,  for  a  usurper,  whose  naia^y 
was  John,  had  arisen  at  Ravenna,  and  the  general  Castinti^ 
did  not  disapprove  of  the  usurpation.     Theodosius  and  PuX- 
cheria  decided  to  take  the  second  course,  and  to  support  tl*.  ^ 
rights  of  their  kinsman  Valentinian  and  their  kinswoman  Vhm^  - 
cidia*     The  ambassadors  of  John,  who  soon  arrived  to  demaa  ^1 
his  recognition  by  the  sovereign  of  New  Rome,  w^ere  hauiahdj  M 
to  different  places  on  the  Propontis  ^ ;  if ^  Theodosius  had  tli^^- 
dained  Constantius  as  a  colleague,  how  much  more  would  h 
have  disdained  John,  the  primicerim  nota?io7*um  / 

When  Constantius  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus,  Placid 
had  also  been  proclaimed  Augusta,  and  the  child  YalentiniE 
had  received  the  title  of  noUlissiinus ;  but  the  court  of  Coi 
stantinople  had  as  Uttle  vouchsafed  to  recognise  the  uohiUs^i. 
mus  or  even  the  Augusta,  as  to  recognise  the  Augustus, 
so  now  Plaeidia  and  Valentinian  received  those  titles  ane^wj 
and  tlien  set  forth  with  a  large  army  to  recover  their  inheril 
ance.      The  army  was  commanded  by  Ardaburius,  who  waj 
supported  by  his  son  Aspar,  and  by  Candidian,  who  had  pi>ob- 
ably  accompanied  Plaeidia  in    her    exile.      At   ThessaJonica, 
wliieh  by  this  time  had  recovered  from  the  terrible  vengeance 
of  the  great  Theodosius,  the  grandson  of  Theodosius  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Caesar.      It  was  destined  that  he  should  once 
more  see   its  churches,  and  look  forth  over  Grecian  watersJ 
when  he  returned^  not  from  a  sort  of  exile,  but  from  marriage 
festi\dties,  accompanied  by  his  bride  Eudoxia. 

The   infantry    were    commanded   by  Ardaburius  and  thcl 
cavalry  by  Aspar,  and  when  they  arrived  at  Salona,  the  city  of  1 
Diocletian's  palace,  the  troops  of  Ardaburius  embarked  in  tlifij 
ships  which  were  stationed  there  and  sailed  across  to  the  coast 
of   Italy,  while  the  troops  of  Aspar  proceeded  by  land  to 

*  Philostorgius,  x\i,  11, 

=  ivavaXati^di'u  is  the  wonl  of  Olynipiodoma,  fr,  46. 
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ium,  and  thence  over  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  great  city  of 

^etian  march,  Aquileia. 
■h  fleet  of  Ardaburiud  was  unfortunate  ;  it  was  caught  in 
»rm  and  scattered.     The  general  himself,  driven   ashore 

Bavenna,  was  captured  by  the  soldiei-s  of  John,  If  the 
tper  had  immediately  proceeded  to  operate  against  Aspar, 
might  have  thwarted  the  expedition.  But  he  waited  and 
fe  the  enemy  time.  He  relied  on  the  arrival  of  an  army  of 
pas,  who  were  advancing  to  support  hiin  under  the  conuimnd 
Aetius. 

Ardaburius  employed  the  time  of  his  captivity  in  forming 
inectioiis  with  the  officers  and  ministers  of  the  tyrant,  and 
llkiag  the  fidelity  of  his  adherents  in  Eavenna,  He  then 
iceeded  in  sending  a  message  to  his  son,  who  waited 
Iftafly  and  exjiectantly  at  Aquileia,  bidding  him  advance 
liiiBt  Ravenna  with  all  haste.     Guided  by  a  shepherd  through 

morasses  which  secured  that  city,  the  soldiers  of  Aspar 

sred  without  opposition ;  some  thought  that  the  shepherd 

m  angel  of  God  in  disguise.  John  was  captured  and  coa- 
sted to  Aquileia,  where  Placidia  doomed  him  to  death.  His 
It  hand  was  cut  off ;  and,  mounted  on  an  ass,  he  was  driven 
BUgh  the  circus  before  he  was  executed. 
Aetius  now  arrivetl  on  the  scene  with  6000  Huns;  but 
H  was  no  longer  there  to  employ  their  aid.     Aetius  him- 

was  pardoned  and  reconciled  with  Placidia;  and  his 
uence  with  the  Huns  was  so  great  that  he  was  able  by  a 
lation  of  money  to  induce  that  large  army  to  retire  to  their 

les.^  The  general  Castinus,  who  had  connived  at  the 
limy  of  Jolm,  was  banished ;  and  when  all  things  had  been 
icefttlly  arranged  Valentinian  was  proclaimed  Augustus  at 

leon  23d  October  (425). 
It  is   strange  that  the  first  appearance  of  Count  Aetius, 

was  destined  to  be  the  great  support  of  the  Theodosian 

I,  the  right  hand  of  Valentinian  as  was  afterwards  said, 


per  quinquaginla  annos  ah  Bunnvt  rt' 
i inehantxvr  a  Roman u  reccptae  tnint,  H e 
holds  that  the  troops  of  Theodosius,  in 
rejx'lling  the  Huna  who  harl  invadcHl 


Jtis  conjee turLHl  by  Gfildoupeniiing 
"    that  II  statement  of  Socrates 

>  i%)  to  the  elTect  that  the  Huns 
Aetius  had  conectcd  to  aid  John 

Ige^l  RomaD  territory  on  their  r©- 
ahoald  be  brought  into  connection 
^UrceUinus*  notice  that  Pannonia 

Tccorerud  in  427  :  Pajmonuic  quae 


parts  of  his  tmu  urovincesj  followed  tliem 
into  tlieir  hauuts  in  Pnnnonla  and  re- 
covered the  province  for  the  I'ealm  of 
Valentinian* 
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■liotild  hj^re  been  m  tiit  duttopioEi  of  a  usurper ;  it  wmj  j 
itrange  too  that  tbe  tnfe  o^i  we  have  of  bim  wbo  wis 
be  tbe  great  ddlreaner  of  Bmope  from  the  Huns  is  aa  Ibe 
of  aa  annj  of  Hans,  witb  whom  he  is  on  the  best  t€nn&  IBnX 
it  baa  beat  well  painted  out  bj  Mr.  Freeman  that  there  was 
nothiJig  lemarkabte — nothing  recreant,  we  may  saj — ac  this 
peiiod  for  a  Boman  to  oae  Huns  in  contending  against  Romans  ^ ; 
every  general  used  Hun  and  Alan,  as  well  as  Gennan,  mm^ 
cenaries  in  ci^il  as  well  as  in  other  wars.  This  emplojmeiit 
of  Huns  on  tbe  part  of  Aetius  did  not  mean  that  he  Hunniaed 
in  an  opprobrious  sense.  The  circumstances  of  his  youth  had 
brought  about  his  familiarity  with  the  barbarians.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  Italian  mother  and  of  Gaudentius,  who  bad 
fought  with  Theodositts  against  the  tyrant  Eugenius ;  and 
was  born  at  the  town  of  Dorostylum  or  Dorostena  (now  Dria 
or  Silistria)  in  Lower  Moesia.  He  had  been,  as  a  child, 
hostage  with  Alaric,  and  had  afterwards  been  sent  as  a  host 
to  Bugila,  king  of  the  Huns;  his  sojoura  in  Hunland 
him  familiar  with  Scythian  ways.  In  later  years  too  he 
on  friendly  terms  with  Attila,  untO  Attila  threatened  EuropeL 

ietiDs  and  Boaif&ce  **  (Eni^liih  Hiatorkal  Jleirietio,  Jq 
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441    A.D.   the  realm  of  Tlieoclosius  was  in  danger  from 

powerful  combination.     It  was  involved  in  war  witli  three 

powers,  the  Huns,  Vandals,  and  Persians,^  at  the  same  time, 

and  at  least  two  of  them,  the  Huns  and  Vandals,  were  in  lea^ie. 

The  rise  of  the  great  Hunnic  power,  which  threatened  Euro- 

pean  civilisation  in  the  fifth  century,  was  as  sudden  and  rapid  as 

&1L     The  Huns  had  gradually  advanced  from  their  Caucasian 

ics,  pressing  westward  the  Goths  w!io  lined  the  north  shores 

the  Black  Sea,  and  had  now  become  a  great  power,     Attila, 

king,  ruled  over  a  European  empii'e  stretching  from  the 

to   Pannonia,  and  including  many  barbarian   kingdoms. 

395  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  had  been  ravaged  by  Huns 

itering  by  the  north-east  passes,  but  in  400  we  find  Ukles,  a 

of  other  Huns,  hovering  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube  and 

itting  Gainas  to  death.     At  the  beginning  of  Theodosius* 

the  liomans  gsuned  a  victory  over  this  Uldes,  and  followed 

the  success  by  defensive  precautions.     The  strong  cities  in 

lyricum  were  fortified,  and  new  walls  were  built  to  protect 

fjsantiuin  ;  the  fleet  on  the  Danube  was  increased  and  improved. 

it  a  pajTuent  of  money  was  a  more  effectual  barrier  against 

barbarians  than  walls,  and  about  424  Theodosius  consented 

-  50  lbs.  of  gold  to  Rugila  or  Eua,  king  of  the  Huns,  who 

ijlished  himself  in  the  land  which  is  now  Hungary,  and 

» whom,  about  433,  the  western  government  coaoedod  a  part  of 

Lillian  of 


riff*      short    intemjptj 
ftJi      TlieodasiuB,  alt 


Ttii!  rrlationa  of  the  Persiau  kinc* 
to  thv  Empii^  during  the   fiftli 
Btury  may  he  more  couvenieutly  re-      vailed  until  thtf 
ned   in   iaotlwr   place.     With   two      [See  below,  IJk. 

you  I 
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PauTioiiia  It  was  to  Rugila  probably,  that  Aetiua,  afterwards 
to  be  t!ie  terror  of  Huns,  was  sent  as  a  hostage ;  and  it  was 
he  who  supplied  Aetius  with  the  auxiliaries  for  the  support  of 
the  tyrant  John.^  When  Eugila  died  in  434  hia  nephews  Attila 
and  Bleda/^  the  sons  of  Mundiuch,  succeeded  him,  and  a  new 
treaty  was  contracted  by  which  the  payment  was  doubled,^ 

Attila  cherished  friendly  relations  with  Aetins.  the  general 
of  Valentinian,  and  entered  into  an  alHance  with  Gaiseric,  kiug 
of  the  Vandals,  who  had  passed  from  Spain  into  Africa  in  429 
and  established  themselves  there,  as  will  be  related  in  another 
chapter.  The  movements  of  Attila  from  434  to  441  are  lost 
to  us,  but  at  the  latter  date  we  find  him  ruler  over  an  enor» 
mous  barbaric  empire  in  central  Europe,  which  stretched  to  the 
Caucasian  mountains  on  the  east,  threatening  the  proWnces 
of  Theodosius.  At  the  same  time  the  forces  of  t£e  East  were 
required  against  the  Vandals  and  the  Persians;  and  it  hua 
been  suspected  that  the  hostilities  of  the  latter  were  not  un- 
influenced by  the  Huns,  as  the  hostilities  of  AttUa  were 
certainly  influenced  by  the  movements  of  Gaiseric. 

The  Vandals  were  unique  among  the  German  nations  by  the 
fact  that  they  maintained  a  fleet,  so  that  they  were  able  to 
afflict  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  lands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  to  make  piratical  raids  on  the  coasts  of  Greece ;  it 
was  even  thought  ad\isable  to  fortify  the  shore  and  harbonr? 
of  Constantinople  against  a  possible  Vandal  expedition-  ^  Vm 
security  of  traders  and  conmiercial  interests  demanded  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  suppress  this  evil,  and  a  large 
armament,  whose  numbers  Jiave  perhaps  been  exaggerated,  was 
fitted  out  by  Theodosius,  and  placed  imder  the  command  of 
Areobindua.*  It  was  despatched  to  Sicily  to  operate  ajrr'i 
Gaiseric,  who  had  taken  Lilybaeimi  and  was  besieging   i 

*  PriacuB,  fr.  1,  On  all  matters 
ralatiii^  to  the  Huns  and  their  relationa 
with  tne  Empire  Priacus  is  our  eliitjf 
and  best-in  formed  aatbority.  350  lbs. 
=  £l5,750,-orT^b«j-  more. 

"  Tliere  is  n  difficnUy  as  to  which  was 
the  elder.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
Bleda  was  older  than  Attila  ;  cf.  Proa- 
I>er  Tiro  (elevoath  year  of  TheodosiuB). 
Iliofila  rw  Chunno^niTti^  cum  quo  pax 
nnnoMi^  moritur  cut  Bleda  ttutctsttiL 
Ho  at  least  thont^ht  that  Bleda  snc- 
ctedod  Eugila,  and  Attila  Bleda.     The 


,   1 


spelling  Bdella  in  Theoplianes  jirrhapi 
preserves  an  unkind  Or    ': 

*  Priseofljfr.  1,  whf  i 
the  Roman  amboWdo 
at  Margus-Constantia  is  described*^ 

*  Theophanes,     5941     a*m. 
generals  were  An  axil  la,  Arinthef 
manuSj  and  Iiiobind.     The  nun 
shim,  which  incladed  {irivate 
ana  com  transports,  is  given  " 
phanes  rb  1100,  which  has  a  i 
resemblance  to   the   number 
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oniius  ;  but  tidings  of  some  dark  danger  which  threatened  him 
in  Africa  induced  the  friend  of  pirates  to  make  a  truce  with 
lie    Itoman   general  and   hurry  back  to  his  kingdom.     The 
nger  came  from  a  son-in-law  of  Boniface,  the  famous  Sebas- 
n,  who  died  as  a  martyr  and  became  a  favourite  subject  with 
iaOan  painters ;  but  how  liis  passage  into  Mauretania^  of  which 
r  tells  as,  menaced  Gaiseric  is  not  clear.     From  a  frag- 
ment, attributed  to  John  of  Antioch  and  preserved  by  Suidas,^ 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  the  commander  of  a  pirate  crew 
wliicb  served  the  Emjieror  Theodosius ;  and  so  we  might  sus- 
pect that  his  irn'asiou  of  Mauretania  was  closely  connected  with 
the  Sicilian  expedition. 

Most  of  the  military  forces  which  had  not  accompanied  Areo- 
^  Irindns  to  the  West  accompanied  Anatolius  and  Aspar  to  the 
Zttt.     ^Vhat  happened  there  is  not  recorded  clearly,  but  the 
boslilities  were  of  short  duration  and  slight  importance.^ 

At  this  moment  AttDa  determined  to  invade  the  Empire, 
It  was  destined  that  he.  like  iVlaric  the  Visigoth  at  an  eai^Iier, 
and  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  at  a  later  time,  should  desolate  the 
provinces  of  the  East  before  he  turned  to  the  West  He  con- 
descended to  allege  a  cause  for  his  LQvasion ;  he  complained  of 
the  irregular  payment  of  tribute,  and  that  deserters  had  not 
l>een  rt^stored ;  but  the  government  at  Constantinople  disre- 
ganied  his  embassy.^  Then  Attila,  who  had  advanced  towards 
the  Danube  from  his  home»  which  was  somewhere  on  the  Theiss, 
laid  *'dege  to  the  city  of  Ratiaria,  an  important  town  on 
the  Ister  in  Dacia  ripensis.  Here  ambassadors  arrived  irom 
New  Bome  to  remonstrate  with  the  Huns  for  breaking  the 
peace,  and  the  invader  replied  to  theh^  complaints  by  alleging 
that  the  bishop  of  Mnrgua  had  entered  Hunmc  territory  and 
robbeil  treasures  from  the  tondjs  of  tlieir  kings ;  the  surrender 
of  these  treasures  and  of  deserters  was  demanded  as  the  condi- 
tion of  peace.      The    negotiations    were  futile,  and,    having 


»  Fr.   194,  rd,   MuUer.     The  Medi- 

i      r    \i-  time  WAS  infested  by 

111  to  have  been  enciJiir- 

In    438   a   |nrtite 

was  caught  and   exe- 

uiiniH  9ii  ami,)      In  440, 

uotjcetl  here,  an  ancestor  of 

glory    by   opposing 

(Variae,  i.  4). 

the  « ai'  was  the  inva* 


L 


fiion  of  Roman  territory  by  tho  Persians 
with  8ariiccn  imd  Tmum  Atudliariei 
(Mikrcellinus). 

*  1  have  followed  GiiMeDpcnning  In 
his  lran;q»Oi«ition  of  the  second  and 
third  frag,  of  Prisous,  which  st-eins  very 
reasonable  j  and  lie  U  evidently  right 
in  placing  the  capture  of  N  '  '^ 
!*>)  after  the  capture  of  Yf 
etc.  (fr.  2). 
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captared  Ratiaria,  the  Hmmic  horsemen  rode  up  the  couTsd 
the  Ister  and  took  the  great  towns  which  are  situated  on  ! 
banks.  Viininacium  and  Singidunnm,  in  Upper  Moesia,  w| 
overwhelmed  in  the  onslaught  of  the  "  Scythian  shepherd 
and  it  seems  that  the  friendship  of  Attila  with  Aetius  did  I 
preserve  the  town  of  Sirmium  in  Lower  Pannonia  from  be| 
stormed.  The  town  of  Margus,  which  faces  Constantia  on  f 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  fell  bj  treachery ;  the  same  bish 
whom  Attila  accused  of  robbing  tombs  incurred  the  eteq 
disgrace  of  betmying  a  Roman  town  and  its  christian  1 
habitants  to  the  greed  and  cruelty  of  the  heathen  destroy 
The  invaders  advanced  up  the  valley  of  the  Margus,  now  call 
the  Morawa,  and  halted  before  the  walls  of  Naissus,  now  caH 
Nisch,  in  the  province  of  Dardania — the  city  which  had  be 
strengthened  and  improved  by  the  aflection  of  the  great  Co 
stantine,  and  which  had  recently  given  to  the  Empire  a  Thl 
Constaii tills.  The  inhabitants  made  a  brave  defence,  but  % 
place  fell  before  the  machines  of  Attila  and  the  missiles  o| 
countless  host  Then  the  victors  passed  south-eastward  tbioi^ 
narrow  defiles  into  Thrace  and  penetrated  to  the  neighbourlioj 
of  Constantinople*  Attila  was  not  to  lay  siege  to  New  Eon 
just  as  ten  years  later  when  he  invaded  Italy  he  was  not  to  1| 
siege  to  Oh!  Rome ;  but  he  took  Philippopnlis  and  Arcadiopol 
and  a  fort  named  Athyras,  not  far  from  the  Bosphorus,* 

If  the  nameless  bishop  of  Mai'gus  is  branded  with  infaai 
for  his  recreant  Hunnism,  the  name  of  the  strong  fortress  i 
Asemus  in  Lower  Moesia  deserves  to  be  handed  down  by  histot 
in  golden  letters  for  its  brave  and  succassfiil  resistance  to  tl 
Hun,  even  as  the  town  of  vPlataea  earned  an  eternal  fame  I 
its  noble  action  in  the  Persian  war.  While  the  great  towi 
like  Naissus  and  Siagidunum  yielded  to  the  violence  of  ti 
whirlwind,  Asemus  did  not  bend.  A  di\ision  of  the  Hul 
difierent  from  that  which  marched  to  Thrace,  but  of  countle 
multitude,  invaded  Lower  Moesia  and  laid  siege  to  Asemi 
The  garrison  not  only  defied  the  foes,  but  so  effectually  har«sa( 
them  by  sallying  forth  that  they  retreated.  The  Asemuiitia: 
were  not  satisfied  with  a  successful  defence.  Their  scouts  di 
covered  the  opportune  times,  when  plundering  bodies  of  t 
Hunnic  army  were  returning  to  the  camp  with  spoils,  and  ttN 

^  Theophanes,  5942.     Sec  Giilden penning,  p.  344 
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moments  were  eagerly  seized  by  the  adventurous  citizens  \  the 
pillagers  were  unexpectedly  attacked ;  many  Scythians  were 
fllam,  and  many  Roman  prisoners,  destined  to  languish  in  the 
wilds  of  Hungary,  were  rescued  from  capti^aty,^ 

Meanwtule  the  Eomau  armies  were  returning  from  their 
campaigns  in  tiie  East  and  in  the  West,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  troops  were  actually  employed  against  Attila,  or 
whether  Areobindus,  who  had  commanded  against  Gaiseric,  or 
Afipar.  who  had  commanded  against  Isdigerd  (Yezdegerd)^  the 
Persian  king,  accomplished  anything  of  note  against  the  Huns* 
A  battle  was  certainly  fought  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and 
Attila  won  the  victory;  but  we  know  not  who  was  his  opponent* 
Kor  do  we  know  what  the  master  of  soldiers  in  Tlirace,  Theodulus 
by  name,*  was  doing  at  Odessus.*  After  this  battle  a  peace 
Iwas  concluded  between  Theodosius  and  Attila.  As  it  was  Ana- 
ilius  who  was  the  negotiator,  it  was  generally  known  as  the 
\  of  AnatoHus"  (443  a.d.)^  The  terms  were  that  the 
ler  payment  of  700  lbs.  of  gold,  made  by  the  Eonians  to 
in  Huns,  was  to  be  trebled;  besideis  this  6000  Iba  of  gold 
ere  to  be  paid  at  once;  all  Hunnic  desertexs  were  to  be  restored, 
iiUe  Eoman  deserters  were  only  to  be  given  up  for  a  payment 
10  solidi  a  head. 

for  four  years  after  this  the  IlljTian  and  Eulkfin  lands  were 

Bot  laid  waste  by  the  harrj  ings  of  the  great  enemy,  but  in  447 

ijrtliia  and   Lower   Moesia.  which  had  suffered  less  in  the 

ter  invasion,  felt  the  presence  of  the  Hun  again.**     Marcian- 

was  taken,  and  the  Eoman  general  Arnegisclus  feU  in  a 

{battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Utus.     At  the  same 

time  another  multitude  descended  the  valley  of  the  Vardar  and 

vanced  southward — though  some  doubt  the  record— as  far  as 

eimopylae.^ 

Meanwhile  embassies  passed  to  and  fro  between  the  court 
Attila  and  the  court  of  Theodosius ;  and  of  the  embassy 


M.  fr.  i. 

The  tUto  ifi  rightly  doiermined  by 

npciming  (p.   346)  to  44S,  who 

I  out  tluit  the  expeditio  Asiana 

lellhmA,  ct   Chron.  Paxh.)  would 

1  lUidertokeii  by  Theodosius 

J 10  coQcltuiou  of  the  ])e&ce. 


For  these  uegoti&tions,  see.  Priacns,  fr. 
6,  Gijldenpenning  notices  that  the 
small  success  of  the  Huus  iu  Lowitr 
Mo«fiia  prtjvya  thtj  cfticieiicy  of  the 
meiLStireii  taken  by  AuthemiuH,  the 
prefect,  for  the  defeoce  of  the  Dfttiubc 
ea,*it  of  the  Cebma  (p.  S-lti). 

'  Set  MdrcelLiniia  ad  ana,;  ChfWL 
Paath,  (whose  author  used  Priscua)* 

7  Marceliiuas. 
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of  Maximin  the  historian  Priscua,  who  accompanied  the  am- 
bassador, has  left  us  copious  and  interesting  details,  which  gi\^ 
us  a  glimpse  of  Hun  life,  and  will  be  reproduced  in  anothei^B 
chapter,  " 

Until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  oppressive 
Hun-money  was  paid  to  Attila  ;  but  when  Marcian  came  to  the 
throne  lie  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  tribute.  It  seemed 
that  the  Illyrian  peninsula  would  be  again  trampled  under  the 
horse-hoofs  of  Hunnic  cavalry ;  but  complications  in  the  West 
averted  the  course  of  the  destroyer  in  that  direction,  and  the 
realm  of  Valentinian,  not  the  realm  of  Marcian,  was  to  resist 
the  storm. 

The  Hunnic  empire  had  assumed  a  really  formidable  a: 
and  power  under  the  ambitious  warrior  AttOa,  who,  we 
told,  in  spite  of  his  hideous  features  and  complexion,  had  the" 
unmistakable  aspect  of  a  ruler  of  men.     Gepids  and   Ostro- 
goths, with  many  other  German  tribes,  acknowledged  the  over- 
lordship  of   the   king   of  the   Huns,  who,  as  Jordanes    s^iy?. 
"  possessed  Scythian  and  Gennan  kingdoms  ''^Sajthica  ti  ikr- 
wanica  regTia  poaj^dit — though  the  extent  of  his  domination  is 
often  exaggerated.     Before  440  the  Huns  had  attempted  an 
invasion  of  Persia,  and  Itoman  officers  talked  of  the  chances  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  power  by  Attila  and  the  possible 
consequences  of  such  an  event  for  the  Eoman  world.      But  it 
was  not  destined  that  Attila  should  attempt  to  confront  the 
power  of  Asia;  he  was  to  shatter  his  strength  in  a  contest  y 
the  forces  of  Europe  on  one  of  the  great  battlefields  of 
world's  historv. 


JSlSt 
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Wk  have  seen  how  Spain  was  lost  to  the  Empire  and  occupied 

lay  tlie  Teutonic  Vandals  and  Suevians,  and  the  probably  not 

Azyan  Alans,  ^   whom  the  rebel  Gerontiua  invited  south  of 

the   Pyrenees,     We  have  seen  too   how   the  Visigoths,   who 

crossed  the  Alps  to  put  down  the  usurpers  in  Gaul,  formed  a  ^ 

dependent  kingdom  in  Aquitaine — the  kingdom  of  Tolosa,  aa 

it  is  called  by  Dahn,     Stilicho  and  Alaric,  Coii.stantius  and 

Atbaulf.  who  played  such  prominent  parts  in  the  first  scene 

of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire,  have  passed  from  the 

new  figures,   Bonifacius    and    Aetius,  Theodoric   and 

•ic,  will   now   come   to   the  front ;    we   shall    see   what 

ae  of  Africa  and  what  became  of  Spain,  and  follow  further 

lie  fortunes  of  Gaid,  where  so  many  peoples  ruled  and  so 

many  kingdoms  fell ;  we  shall  see,  finally,  how  the  shadow  of 

the  Hun  fell  upon  Teutons  and  Romans,  invaders  and  invaded 

'"    ,  and  how   they  successfully  united  to  drive   away   tho 

:  T  of  darloiess  and  desolation  which  menaced  them. 

Africa,  so  far  away  from  the  Ehine  and  the  Danube,  where 

the  Teutonic  foes  were  pressing  on  the  Empire,  had  not  as  yet 

snffered  from  their  invasion ;  but  the  occupation  of  Spain  by 

the  hordes  of  Vandals  and  Suevmns  was  now  bringing  them 

iato  closer  proximity.     But  the  Roman  legions  in  the  Afric 

pro^'inces  had  work  enough  to  occupy  them  in  defending  the 

southern  frontier  against  another  persistent  enemy,  the  Moors^f 

_   *  For  the  rarious  opinions  as  to  the  Marc.  31,  2  {combined  witli  Procopius, 

*#rr,;^t  w..,t;,.i,  r,fr>,.  Ai«.,- >..,.T>aliii's  B.  G,  I  1)  is  appenkd  to.     After  406 

i   261.  Akna  seem  to  have  dwelt  on  the  Loire 

^        Amm.  (Dahn,  ii>.  263). 
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wlio  at  this  time  seem  to  have  been  carrj^ing  on  acl 
tions.     At  least  we  find  the  heroic  Boniface^  shorti; 
not  before,  the  year  422,  delivering  Africa  from  many  h 
nations^' 

We  have  seen  how  Boniface  supported  the  claii 
sister  and  nephew  of  Honorius,  and  refused  to  acku 
the  claijiis  of  John,  After  the  restoration  of  the  le 
dynasty,  he  may  have  been  rewarded  by  the  title  **  C 
Africa/'  though  it  seems  more  likely  that  he  held  tl 
before ;  but  it  appears  that  he  began  to  degenerate,^  ^ 
plaints  were  made  that  he  no  longer  repelled  the  inctrf 
the  iUric  barbarians  with  his  pristine  energy.  In  4 2 '3 
summoned  to  Eavenna  to  answer  the  chains  and  ace 
Iiis  conduct,  Placidia  acting  here  by  the  advice  of  F 
master  of  soldiers  who  had  succeeded  Castinus.  By 
to  obey  the  order,  Boniface  placed  himself  in  the  positi 
"  enemy  of  the  republic,"  and  an  army  was  sent  agai 
under  three  commanders,*  all  of  whom  were  slain. 

Thus  there  was  civil  war  in  Africa^  but  its  events  asj 
in  obscurity.  Of  the  following  facts  alone  can  we  be 
The  Goth  Sigisvult  was  sent  to  Africa  against  Bonifa 
the  death  of  the  three  commanders  (probably  in  4S 
Vandals,  under  Gaiseric  (who  succeeded  Gunderic 
arrived  in  Africa  in  May  429,  having  perhaps  been 
thither  by  Boniface  or  by  Ms  opponents,  or  by 
were  operations  at  Hippo,  wliich  was  besieged  by  th©1 
and  an  army  was  sent  from  the  East  under  Aspar 
invaders.  But  the  relations  between  the  recalcitrant ) 
general  whf»  was  sent  to  crush  him,  and  the  alien  natiol 
be  recovered ;  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  two  former  q 


^  OlymjiiaUonis,  fr.  4*2  (p.  67,  F,  U. 

icarA  TToXSQv  iroWdKit  ^ap^dpwp  -fipLc* 
Tevaev. 

^  TToWiuiv  ^ap^dptijtf  Kal  5ia<p6poiv 
i$vCtP  dTTT^XXo^e  rffv  'Aippur/jv  {ib,)  In 
thia  chapter  1  have  mude  full  use  of  Mr. 
Freeman's  elaborate  and  convincing 
article  on  **Aetiu8  and  Boniface,"  in 
the  Ev^lish  Misiorical  Scvuw,  July 
1887. 

•  Sea  Mr,  Freeman,  Aeliu^  and Bmi- 
fac^^  p.  434,  and  the  reproofs  of  St. 
Augnatiiie,  who  was  a  correspondent  of 


Boniface,  letter  220. 
vowed  clinstity  after  the  d« 
wife,  but  he  was  now  not 
ried  to  a  rich  lady  name 
but  he  had  aUowed  his  chile 
Arian  baptisiUi  and  he  wa 
pected  of  living  with 
p.  436. 

*  Mavortius,  GalbiOj  an 

*  Prosper  mentions  the  I  ^ 
of  Sigisviilt  after  the  ment 
aumiuoning  of  nations,  qti^of  i 
n^aciehant,  and  places  both 
427*     But  the  \  audals  came 


J 


m>  vm 
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against  tlie  conanon  enemy,*     However  this  may  have  been,  the 

"andaU  conquered  ^Vfrica ;  both  the  rebel  and  the  suppressor 

(f  rebellion  seem  to  have  soon  retired;  and  in  the  year  432 

ftjniface  appears  in  Italy  restored  to  favoui^and  holding  the 

%m  of  master  of  soldiers.     His  rival  JLfiUit  had  been  slain  in 

military  tumult  in  430/'^  but  now  he  has  a  new  opponent  in 

IJbetius,  the  hero  who  had  been  lately  distinguishing  himself  in 
Raul»  and  was  destined  to  win  yet  greater  distinction  when  it 
iBirolved  ujxin  liim  to  resist  the  Hun. 
I    For  some  unknown  cause  Placidia  decided  to  depose  Aetius 
from  liis  ofl&ce  as  general ;  and  Aetius,  as  Boniface  before,  refused 
to  submit.     Boniface  was  now  called  upon  to  play  the  opposite 
part  to  that  which  he  had  recently  played,  and,  like  Sigisvult,  to 
force  a  self-willed  general  to  submission.     There  was  dvil  war 
in  Italy     A  battle  was  fought    near  Ariminum   and  Aetins 
TTM  defeated,    but    he    proved    superior    to   his  opponent  in 
ltrat«^,  and  Boniface  died  shortly  afterwards  of  disease — it  is 
sud  produced  by  chagrin — and  his  opponent  obtained  pos- 
ioa  of  his  property  and  his  wife.^     Curious  legends  have 
up  round  this  battle  which  was  fought  at  Ariminum ; 
fac<]!  and  Aetius  were  afterwards  represented  as  rivals  of 
ieut  date,  who  decided  their  feud  by  single  combat,  and  the 
liBus  only  recently  been  finally  exploded  by  our  greatest 
[liviDg  English  hist<>rian. 

We  saw  the  Yandak  in  Africa  besieging   Hippo,  which, 

ever,  they  did  not  taka    But  they  extended  their  dominion 

ipidly  over  Africa ;  they  defeated  the  army  which  was  sent 

iia  the  East  under  Aspar ;  and  soon  they  held  all  the  strong 

except  Cirta,  Hippo,  and  Carthage  herself.     This  expedi- 

m  conquest  is  to  be  explained  not  only  by  the  fact  that  in 


VoT   K..fikc  ( ITeU^etckiehle,  jy.  1, 

'ted  the  storr   tluit 

liif:  Me  VaadalSi.    It  rests 

i  "1  L  S).  who  b  not  a 

on  histon'  before  his 


d  Bonifacet  p.  445, 

•  8m  John  of  Aiitioch,  F.  H.  G.  iv. 

201  (jj.  614),  who  in  recounting  the 
^li  m   Aetius,    enuinentes    among 

-*Tm.   x«^   ^^   '^   Xtfiihp 


TcW^Qc  ThiA  ImpoTtAnt  notice,  which 
I  have  no  donbt  rests  on  the  history  of 
Prisena^  has  been  overlooked  by  'Mr. 
Freeman.  ObAcrve  tliat  (1)  it  oonfLrma 
Mr.  Freetnftn*s  rejection  of  the  l%>end 
of  a  single  corobatf  and  points  plainly 
to  civil  war ;  (2)  it  ladicates  that  the 
battle  of  Ariminum  wis  not  decisivev 
the  Tictor  in  tkt  \tar  waa  not  Boniface 
but  AetiuB,who  ootgenerallfid  his  oppon* 
cnt ;  (3)  as  the  victor  in  a  war,  Actios 
seized  the  proper^  and  wife  of  Boni- 
face, whence  tne  l^end  that  Bonilace 
before  his  death  coanselled  her  to 
marrv  Aetius^ 
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Italy  Africa  was  forgotten  for  the  more  immediate  struggle 
between  Aetius  and  Boniface,  but  by  the  state  of  Africa  itself, 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  population  were  heretics  and  pre- 
pared to  welcome  a  change  of  rule.  The  oppression  of  the 
Donatists,  and  their  consequent  opposition  to  the  imperial 
government,  gave  an  excellent  opening  for  an  invader,  and  if 
any  in\dtation  was  sent  to  Gaiseric,  who  was  known  not  to  be 
a  Catholic — he  had  lapsed  from  Catholicism  to  Arianism — it 
probably  came  from  these  heretics.  The  bands  of  Circumcellions, 
who  went  about  the  country  preaching  and  practising  socialism, 
sworn  foes  of  existing  circumstances  and  closely  identified  wii 
the  followers  of  Donatus,  also  prepared  the  way  for  a  conqueror" 

In  spite  of  his  wonderfully  rapid  career  of  success,  Gaiseric, 
was  glad  to  make  a  compact  with  the  Empire  in  435  (U 
February,  at  Hippo),  of  a  similar  nature  with  the  com; 
which  had  been  made  with  the  Burgundians  and  the  W< 
Goths.     The  province  of  Africa — except  the  city  of  CarUiage — ^ 
the  province  of  Byzacena,  and  a  part  of  Niiniidia,  were  handed 
over  to  the  Vandals,  who  bound  themselves  to  pay  a  tribute, 
perliaps  of  com  and  oil,  for  their  lands.     Thus  the  Vandals 
were  in  the  same  position  as  tlie  Burgundians  and  Visigotiia, 
the  position  of  dependants  allowed  to  live  iu  Eoman  territoiy, 
Aetius,  who  was  now  the  right  hand  of  Placidia  and  Valen-! 
tinian,  bad  pursued  the  policy  of  Constantius,  and  might  k 
called  the  friend  of  the  Vandals  with  more  justice  than  Boni- 
face, who,  if  he  had  lived,  might  have  taken  steps  to  expel  tbe: 
invader. 

But  this  compact  could  only  be  provisional,  and  Gaiseric 
not  intend  to  stop  short  of  the  total  conquest  of  Africa.  Ii] 
less  than  five  years  Carthage  was  taken  (October  439), 
Africa  had  become  a  Vandalic  kingdom*  A  large  part  of  tl 
land  was  reserved  as  a  royal  domain,  another  portion  was 
tributed  among  the  Vandal  warriors  in  lots  {mrtcs  Vandalori 
probably  the  poorest  territory  was  left  to  the  Eoman  provinci 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Vandals  now  held  a  position  d 
vantage  in  regard  to  the  Empire  that  none  of  the  other  Teutv  ni' 
nations  ever  occupied.     In  relation  to  the  foreign  peoples  4 
northern    Europe,  the  front  of  the  Eoman  Empire    was  tb* 
fihine  and  the  Danube.    And  so  we  may  say  that  the  Vai 
had  come  round  to  the  back  of  the  Empire  and  were  abL^  ly 
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It  behiiiA  Another  peculiar  featiire  was  that,  in  the 
jngoage  of  a  chronicler,  the  sea  was  made  pervioiis  to  tliem ; 
liey  created  a  naval  power  and  attacked  tlie  Empire  by  sea,  as 
^  other   Teutonic  people   had   done   in   the   Mediterranean, 

rgh  the  Saxons  and  other  men  of  the  north  used  ships  to 
y  it  in  the  northern  ocean.     Sicily  was  soon  the  object  of 
jKjir  attacks;    Panormus  was  besieged,  but  not  taken;    and 
»ica  and  Sardinia  became  for  a  time  parts  of  the  Vandalic 


iTlie  dependent  kingdom  of  the  Burgnndians  in  the  districts 
lainz  and  Worms  (Ge^oriacmn)  was  not  of  loog  endurance, 
fbiin  437  Aetius  almost  exterminated  the  nation,  and  tlie  small 

fc^ant  wliich  escaped  the  punishment  of  disloyalty  moved 
i-westward,  and  received  from  the  Eomans  territory  in 
Sapaudia  (Savoy),  about  Lake  Leman,  which  may  be  called  the 
lecoud  Burgundian  kingdom* 

This  change  made  way  for  the  Alemanni.  They  had  been 
Wveu  from  Koman  ground  by  the  arms  of  Julian,  but  at  the 
boning  of  the  fifth  century,  amid  the  general  confusion  of 
•ttniUon,  they  came  back  to  their  old  haunts  and  settled  on 

■  Upper  Eliine,     Thus  before  437  there  were  three  nations, 

■  at  least  nominally  under  Eoraan  supremacy,  from  the  mouth 
Fthe  Rhine  to  its  source,  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  and 
be  AlemannL     When   the   Bm^gundian   kingdom  was   over- 

tt,  the  Alemanni  profited  by  the  event,  and  extended  their 
ion  northwards.     Before  the  end  of  the  century  their 
tided  kingdom  was  incorporated  in  Francia  by  the  battle  of 
biacum  (496). 

was  not  only  agaiust  the  Burgundians  that  Aetius  was 

in  6anl  to  maintain  the  respect  due  to  the  Koman  name, 

[prevent  the  nations  from  trespassing  on  soil  which  was  not 

ed  to  them.    He  warred  successfully  against  the  Franks,  who 

invaded  the  regions  between  the  Somme  and  the  Rhine,^ 

he  kept  the  ambition   of  Visigothic  Theodoric,  Wallia's 

in  check.     For  Theodoric  tried  to  do  what  Gaiseric 

did  in  Africa,  to  enlarge  the  land  which  he  held  ^ith 

1  consent  by  acquiring  new  lands  without  Roman  consent 

prevented  him  from  realising   his    aims,  as  Boniface, 

T)ie  leader  of  the  Franks  was  Clilojo,  431  A.D.     Set  Idatius,  Ckro}u 
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if  he  had  lived,  might  have  prevented  Gaiseric ;  and  the 
goths  were  beaten  back  from  Arelate,  We  need  not  i 
these  hostilities,  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  Aetius  emp! 
Alan  and  Huunic  auxiliaries  against  the  Teutons,  In  43 
event  occurred  which  paved  the  way  for  friendly  rek 
between  the  great  general  and  the  great  king.  When  A 
was  absent  in  Italy  the  Konian  captain  Litcjrius,  whom  h 
left  in  charge  of  the  army,  hoping  to  accomplish  a  success  i 
would  throw  the  deeds  of  his  commander  in  the  shade,  atti 
Tolosa,  and  was  repulsed  by  Theodorie.  The  oppositioi 
tween  Christianity  and  paganism  was  emphasised  here,  an 
fact  that  the  Visigoths  were  believers  in  Christ  and  the  ' 
infidels.  Litorius  gratified  the  Hunnic  soldiers  by  the 
formance  of  pagan  rites  and  the  consultation  of  auspices ; 
this  rendered  conspicuous  the  christian  attitude  of  Theoc 
it  showed  how  nmch  nearer  he  was  to  Aetius  than  were  A 
soldiers.^  ^| 

It  is  time  for  us  to  speak  more  particularly  of  Aetius 
self,  the  great  figure  of  the  West.  So  far  we  see  in  him  onl 
successor  of  Stilicho  and  Constantius,  with  the  former  of  \ 
he  presents  many  points  of  resemblance.  It  was  the  fmi 
of  both  Stilicho  and  Aetius  to  keep  the  Teutonic  barbaria 
check,  and  yet  hotli,  coming  of  barbarian  stock  themselvea 
considemble  sympathy  with  the  barbarian.  In  this  neiti 
them  was  like  Constantius»  who  was  a  Roman  of  the  Eon 
but  nevertheless,  in  regard  of  the  A^isigoths  and  Gaul,  A 
carried  on  the  work  wliich  Constantius  had  begun.  Bii 
never  fidly  won  the  confidence  of  Placidia,  or  even  of  V 
tinian,  as  Stilicho  had  won  the  confidence  of  Honoriuaj 
Ids  disgrace  in  432,  a  strange  reward  for  his  ser\ices  in  I 
indicates  clearly  tins  distrust.  When  the  war  with  Boi 
was  over,  Aetius,  after  several  adventures,  withdrew  to 
nonia,  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Huns,  whose  he 
had  obtained  nine  years  before  to  support  John.  They  dii 
fail  him  in  his  need ;  by  their  means,  by  a  menacing  emi 
perhaps,  or  even  by  a  hostile  demonstration,  the  cou 
Kavenna  received  the  general  again  into  favour,  and  ood 
on  him  the  title  of  Patrician  (433)  and  the  office  of  nia 

^  Prosper  Aquit.  ad  439. 
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I: 

Hyntt^^  fniliiiae.  ^     This  transaction  is  aiguificant  of  Aetius* 
■    position  throughout  Iiis  career ;  he  forced  Plaeidia  aud  Valen- 
to  have  him  against  their  wilL     Conscious,  perhaps,  that 
is  the  one  man  who  could  guide  the  Empire  through  this 
ritit;al  stage,  and  arrange  the  delicate  relations  into  whieli  it 
tlirown  with  the  Teutonic  nations,  by  both  jielding  and 
^umag  to  yield  at  the  right  time,  he  pressed  himself  on  the 
lourt,  and  made    it   follow  his    leadership,      A    panegyrical 
tion  of  the  man  has  been  presented  to  us,  written  by 
Jienatus  Frigeridus.     He  was  '*  of  middle  height,  of  manly  con- 
dition, Well  shaped,  so  that  his  body  was  neither  too  weak  nor 
\  weight>%  active  in  mind,  vigorous  in  limb,  a  most  dexterous 
an,  skilled  in  shooting  the  arrow,  and  brave  in  using  the 
he  was  an  excellent  warrior  and  famous  in  the  arts  of 
free   from   avarice  and    greed,  endowed    with  mental 
itae8»  one  who  never  de\iated  at  the  instance  of  evil  instiga- 
m  from  his  own  purpose,  most  patient  of  wrongs,  a  lover  of 
fork,  dauntless  in   perils,  able  to  endure   the  hardships  of 
kwiger,  thirst,  and  sleeplessness,"  ^ 

Bat  the   successful  accomplishment  of  the  gigantic  task 
now  awaited  Aetius  has  made  him  justly  famous  as  no 
tegyrics  could  have  dona 

Hitherto  he  has  appeared  to  us  greater  indeed  than  Con- 

ntius^  but  not  as  great  as  Stilicho ;  we  shall  now  see  him  as 

\  man  who  had  most  to  do  with  the  happy  decision  of  a  crisis 

concerned   wider    interests   than   those  of  the  Eoman 

The  exigency  of  a  common  interest — ^the  opposition 

I  common  foe — was  now  to  set  a  seal  on  the  relations  which 

I  Ijeeii  recently  established  between  the  Empire  and  many  of 

I  Teutonic  nations ;  and  the  germ  of  a  new  idea,  the  idea  of 

as  the  habitation  of  Teutons  and  Eomans — -Romans 

the  widest  sense, — was  to  be  sown  on  the  Catalaunian 

rfris. 

The  rise  of   the  Hunnic  empire  under   AttUa,  and   the 

devastation  suffered  by  the  Illyrian  and  Tliracian   provinces, 

y^e  been  related.     At  the  time  of  tlie  embassy  of  Maximin 

^piad  seemed  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  serious   hos- 

Qity  against  western  Europe  on  the  part  of  the  Huns ;  for, 


fepHch  : 
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*  Idatiiu  ad  133.  j^cal  poem  on  Aetius  by  Merob«udes 

«  Gre^ry  of  Tonns,  ii.  S.     A  X^ane-      is  extant* 
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thoiigli  small  puints  of  diffei*ence  arose,  Aetius  had  kejit  it^jp 
very  friendly  relatious  with  Attila     The  factors  which  ofieir*^ 
ated  in  hriDging  about  Attila*8  mvasion  of  Gaul  seem  to  ha^ 
been  three,  but  one  of  these  was  more  important  than  ttx< 
others. 

Here  we  are  brought  to  speak  of  the  strange  story  of  tti^f 
princess  Honoria,  tlaughter  of  Placidia  and  Constantius.     A.^^ 
the  age  of  sixteen  she  had  condescended  to  the  embraces  of    a 
chamberlain  named  Eugeoius/  and  when  the  si^s  of  pregnancy 
revealed  the  degradation  of  a  princess,  the  indignation  of  her 
mother  and  her  brother  ^  banished  her  to  Constantinople,  where 
she  lived  for  fifteen  years  or  more  in  the  prim  and  irksome 
society    of  her  religions    step  -  cousins.      She  was   betrothed 
against  her  will  to  a  respectable  consular  named  HerculaouSr 
and  at  length,  with  a  wildness  which  she  had  perhaps  in- 
herited  frc»m   her  father's    HljTian    ancestors,   she    took    tbe 
adventurous  course  of  offering  her  !umd  to  the  great  enemy  of 
the  Empire  j  the  daughter  of  the  lady  who  shrank  from  union 
with  christian  Athaidf  was  wilhng  to  unite  herself  to  heathen 
Attila,  the    husband   of  innumerable  wives.      Attila   was  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  her  impetuous  act     Adopting  the 
principle  that  all  children,  male  antl  female,  inherit  equal  poi- 
tiuns  from  their  father,  he  sent  the  ring  of  betrothal  which  h^ 
had  received  from  Hyacinthus,  the  secret  messenger  of  Honoria* 
to  her  brother  Valentinian,  and  demanded  that  the  share  of  tbe 
Empire,  whereof  tliat  sovereign  had  unrighteously  deprived  b*^ 
sister,  should  be  instantly  restored.*^ 


1  4S4  A.  IX  MarLu^liiniiB  plaoM  the 
cohiiHtatiou  with  EugcBiua  and  the 
appeal  to  Attik  in  tho  same  vear ;  Mt 
the  latter  event  iiiuat  liav«  taKen  place 
at  least  fifteeu  years  latur,  Jordaues 
tells  the  Btory  of  Honoria. 

^  At  tills  time  Valentinian  wait  only 
lirtoen  years  oltl.  The  puiiialirnyiit  of 
Honoria  must  have  been  willed  by  Pla- 
eidift^  but  afterwards  YalentiniaD  seema 
to  liavo  nourished  rtjseutiiient  against 
hh  sister,  Hfi  had  some  of  that  quality 
which  was  weak  obstinacy  in  his  uncle 
llononus  and  a  mnre  gentle  ^niiueoii  in 
hin  coustD  Theodoaiiia.  Like  HonoriuSj 
he  htid  perhaps  a  disproporLiouate  re- 
verence for  tho  rnnvoutional  laws  of 
resjiectability,  and  was  as  unwilling  to 
]^^dou  a  disgrace  wrought  to  thG'Tb{iO< 


doaian  bouse  by  ono  of  its  mttmber*  ** 
to  forgive  an  insult  or  injury  offered  W^ 
it  by  a  stranger,     Lf  the  subject  of  ^ 
princess  Houoria  were  chosen  for  a  l^*^ 
torical  roinancu,  one  might  take  a  hi^^ 
for  ita  treataient  from  a  story  of  Go*  ^** 
Eliot,  and  rt? present  the  brothcr| 
fiister  as  a  Tom  and  Maggy  Tnllim 
the  fifth   century.      From  a  poliT 
point  of  viiiv,%  it  wa-s  only  nattiml  tb** 
a  princess  who  dared  to   consult  b*'^ 
caprice  or    her    afPeotions   should    ''•I 
strictly  dealt  with.     The  ultimate  fii**| 
of  Honoria  is  buried  in  a  defectire  fr*r  T 
ment  of  John  of  Antiock  ValenttJJ^  [ 
gave  her  as   a    gift   to   liis  motl*^  *  j 
Placidia  blamed  her  daughter  mUC»J  f 
and  thus  Houoria  .  .  . 
^  For  this  part  of  the  «tory  we  b*''^ 
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The  act  of  Houoria  gave  Attila  an  excellent  pretext  against 

he  Empire,  but  he  might  not  have  taken  advantage  of  it  so 

on  save  for  another  event  which  arose,  not  from  a  quarrel  at 

Jie  court  of  Eavenna^  but  from  the  relations   between  the 

anic  courts  of  Carthage  and  Tolosa.     Theodoric  had  two 

gbters.   of   whom   one   was   married    to   the    king   of  the 

iSu^ftus  in  Spain,   and   the   other    to   Huneric,  the  son  of 

[Gaiseric  the  Vandal      The  Suevic  son-in-law  was  on  good 

I  tetiiis  with  the  Visigoths — we  hear  of  his  pajdng  his  father-in- 

I  law  a  visit  at  Tolosa;    but  for  the  daughter  who  was  sent 

iBCroas  the  seas  to  Carthage  misfortunes  were  reserved  by  fate. 

iGaiseric  suspected  her  of  plotting  against  himself,  and  with  a 

jcraelty  which    even    AttOa    might    hardly   have    practised, 

[he  iimtilate<l  her  ears   and   nose,  and  sent  her  back  to  her 

Lbtkr,      Tlie  bitter  hatred  which  followed  upon  this  outrage 

[infiuenced  the  attitude  of  the  Hues,     Theodoric  was  the  friend 

[and  ally  of  Aetius  ;  Gaiseric  sought  the  friendship  and  alliance 

Uf  Attila»  and  stirred  him  up  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans 

tiad  their   allies,     Priscus,  who    is   our    best    contemporary 

authority,  and  especially  credible  in  all  that  relates  to  Himnic 

)litJC5,  states   expressly  that    Attila    made    war  "to    oblige 

eric"  * 

But  the  quaiTel  in  the  imperial  court  itself  and  the  quarrel 
eeu  the  barbarians  within  the  Eoman  pale  were  not  the 
I}*  factors  which  operated  in  bringing  aljout  AttOa's  invasion  ; 
ijuanel  among  Ijarbarians  outside  the  pale  also  operated.  In 
struggle  for  the  succession  betw^een  two  Frank  princes  the 
ivak  appealed  to  Attila,  and  he  against  whom  Attila  decided 
ippealed  for  help  to  Aetius,  Here  was  another  circumstance 
hich  forced  the  Huns  and  the  Komans  to  measure  swords. 
Thus  when  Attda  invaded  Gaul  in  451,  be  came  to  wrest 
m  Valentinian  half  of  his  dominion,  in  the  name  of  Honoria, 
be  came  equally  to  make  war  on  the  Visigoths  for  the  sake 
the  Vandals.  As  against  the  Empire  he  could  claim  tu  be 
champion  of  a  recreant  imperial  princess ;  as  against  the 
ins  he  could  claim  to  be  the  aUy  of  a  recreant  Teutonic 
QXL     But  the  question  at  stake  was  not  a  quarrel  between 

It  unimpeacliable  authority  of   the  political   transactions    luici    court    in- 

■ry  Prist  us,  wbo?e  intimacy  trigiic^s  of  the  day* 

1  at  ministers  ttfforded  hitii  ^  Priscus,  fr.  16.    The  story  of  Theo- 

tiimity  of  knowledgg  of  the  done  a  diLiighteris  told  by  Joi^' 
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Valetitiijian  and  Honoria,  nor  a  feud  between  two  Genmn 
peoples,  nor  a  disputed  succession  of  the  Franks ;  it  was  the 
perpetual  question  of  history,  the  struggle  told  long  ago  by 
Herodotus,  told  recently  by  Trikoupis,  the  struggle  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  struggle  between  cosmos  and  chaos — ^the 
struggle  between  Aetius  aod  Attila.  For  Aetius  was  the  man 
who  now  stood  in  the  breach,  and  sounded  the  Eoman  trumpet 
to  call  the  nations  to  do  battle  for  the  hopes  of  humanity,  and 
defend  the  cause  of  reason  against  champions  of  brute  force. 
The  menace  of  that  monstrous  host,  which  was  preparing  to 
pass  the  Rhine,  was  to  exterminate  the  cirilisation  that  had 
grown  up  for  centuries,  to  spread  desolation  in  Gaul  and  Italy, 
to  undo  the  work  of  Plataea  and  the  Metaurus,  and  to  paralyse  1 
the  beginnings  of  Teutonic  life.  If  Attila  had  not  been  repeUed, ' 
western  Europe  might  have  been  converted  into  a  spiritual 
waste,  unspeakably  more  lost  and  degraded  than  Turkey  at  the 
present  day. 

But  the  interests  of  the  Teutons  were  more  vitally  con- 
cerned at  this  crisis  than  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  We  can 
imagine  that  if  Attila  had  been  the  \ietor  on  the  great  daft 
and  had  hurled  Valentinian  from  his  throne,  and  had  reigned 
at  Rome  or  Ravenna,  cities  which  were  happily  never  to  be 
called  tlie  seat.^  of  an  Asiatic  sovereign,  or  at  Arelate,  which 
was  once  to  pine  for  a  short  space  under  the  rule  of  the  Saracen, 
even  then  the  Empire  might  have  held  out  in  the  East,  and 
Marcian  and  Leo  and  Aspar  might  have  beaten  back  the  Hoa 
But  the  ilooMi  of  the  Visigoths  and  the  Burgundians  and  the 
Franks  would  have  been  inevitable ;  theii*  nascent  civihsation 
would  liave  been  crushed  under  the  yoke  of  that  sen"it^<l^ 
winch  crushes  and  blights,  and  they  woiJd  not  have  been  able  to 
learn  longer  at  the  feet  of  Rome  the  arts  of  peace  and  culture. 

The  work  of  Aetius,  then,  was  as  much  for  the  futvire  of 
the  Teutonic  nations  as  it  was  for  the  Roman  Empire.  Theo- 
doric  the  Visigoth  did  not  realise  the  danger.  But  Avitus, 
the  emissary  of  Aetius,  explained  the  situation,  and  persuaded 
him  to  join  the  Rouians  against  the  invader.  This  decision  wa^ 
momentous ;  the  Roman  and  the  Teuton  were  to  make  common 
cause  against  the  Hun.  Neither  knew — that  wa,?  the  se^jret 
of  history — that  there  was  a  latent  affinity  between  thera,  and 
that  in  the  remote  past  their  ancestors  had  spoken  the 
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they  knew  not  that  they  were  kindred  nations  fight- 
J  against  a  true  enemy.  Burgimdians  and  Franks  joined  their 
rtntot  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Brittany  and  Armorica.  The 
ihs  and  the  Gepids  and  the  Thnringians,  some  Bur- 
^,,,...ji3  and  Franks  and  Suevians,  fought  in  the  muks  of 
Atlila,  hut  these  were  yet  wild  peoples  without  the  pale,  mostly 
Attila's  subjects  and  possessing  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

Attila,  having  taken  Metz  and  other  towns,  laid  siege  to 
Amliani  (Orleans),  but  the  city  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
Actios  (June  45 1),  and  the  great  battle  took  place  in  the  wide 
district  known  as  the  Catalaunian  Fields.  Neither  the  day  of 
this  event  nor  the  exact  place  are  known ;  the  month  was 
July,  and  the  locus  Mauriacus  was  probably  either 
^*..,c4ir- Seine  or  Moirey,^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troyes. 

The  chief  featui-e  of  this  battle  is  that  Attila  was  rendered 
imabie  to  advance  ;  herein  lay  the  great  success  of  the  Eomans 
And  their  allies.  Strictly  speaking,  the  battle  was  drawn ;  the 
3  and  the  Visigoths  fought  long  and  hard  without  any  result, 
lept  slaughter  on  both  sides.  But  the  Hunnic  forces  were 
Qerable,  while  the  soldiers  of  Aetius  and  Tlieodoric  were 
liparatively  few,  as  were  the  Greek  soldiers  at  Plataea  or  tlie 
lek  sailors  at  Salamis,  against  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
ifoe.  The  fact,  then,  that  the  small  army  liewed  down  the 
of  the  immense  host,  and  withstood,  though  it  did  not 
,  the  Huns,  was  a  tremendous  victory.  The  king  of  the 
^otlis,  Theodoric,^ — whose  name  deserves  to  be  handed  down 
ae,  no  less  than  that  of  his  more  celebrated  Ostrogothic 
Ice,  whose  father  and  uncles  fought  with  Attila, — was 
in  the  fray,  and  his  son  Thorismond  was  proclaimed  king 
m  the  iield  of  battle.  As  for  the  part  pla}^ed  by  the  Roman 
i^eral  himself  in  the  engagement,  we  hear  that  at  the  onslaught 
if  Attila  the  "  prudence  of  the  Patrician  Aetius,  was  such  that 
ly  hastily  collecting  around  him  a  band  of  warriors  from  all 
ides  he  was  able  to  oppose  the  multitude  of  the  enemy  on  an 


krenilt*  thwoditorofthe  J/,^r.  H.  e<L 
ory  of  Totirs,  deci<iea  for  Moirey 
^).     The  f[U«'.**tioii  is*  dLst'ussetl  in 
ii»i  %*oIumc  of  Air.  Hodgkin's 
iiMi^  h£r   Invaders;    lie   accept?* 
Br-Sdno  as  the  most  probj^ble 
^ .  168).    ilost  writtrs  have  fpveu 
old  tUeoiry  of  DuroeatAlaunum, 

'VOL.  I 


ChMons-on-MiMTie.  The  discovery  (in 
1842)  of  bones ^  rnsted  tintis,  and  goUi 
oTDAincDts  —  of  which  Mr.  Uoilgkin 
sives  an  account — near  Mtn'-aiir-Seine, 
docs  not  help  to  deciile  th*j  (]uestioii. 
It  cannot  be  proved  that  they  are  zielics 
of  Theodoric. 
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equality"    {mra   impar).^     The   union  of  a   certain   clear 

with  a  certain  obscurity  as  to  the  events  of  tliis  great  iJu; 

deliverance  lends  the  tale  of  the  battle  of  the  Catalaiinian 

Fields  a  peculiar  charm,  prepariJig  us  for  those  legends  wliich 

afterwards  grew  up  that  the  spirits  of  the  fallen  warriors  coa- 

tinued  the  battle  in  the  air. 

Thus  the  cause  of  the  Komans  and  the  Teutons,  the  <  ii 

of  Europe,  prevailed;  the  cause  even  of  those   Teutons  v 

fought  for  the  invader.     The  Ostrogoths  were  in  bis  ranks,  and 

the  Tluiringians,  who  out-Hunned  tlie  Huns  by  deeds  of  un- 

utteralile  cruelty  ;  but  both  Thuringians  and  Ostrogoths  were  as 

yet  without  the  pale,  as  were  aU  the  other  Germans  who  warred 

for  Attila.     We  cannot  forget  that  the  only  Teutons  witliin 

the  Eoman  pale,  who,  though  they  did  not  take  part  in  the 

conflict,  not  only  hoped  for  the  victory  of  the  Hun,  but  Imd 

even  provoked  him  to  war,  w^ere  the  settlers  in  Africa ;  we  can 

not  forget  that  when  Aetius  and  Theodoric  did  battle  fur  the 

common  cause  of  cosmos  and  civilisation,  the  Vandals  aloae 

sided  with  chaos   and  barbarism ;    even  as  the  Greeks  could 

not  forget  that  the  Thebans  had  chosen  the  side  of  the  TersiAD 

invader  and  refused  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  all  the  Greeks. 

But  the  Vandals  had  no  Epaminondas,  no  Pindar,  no  Phit"  - 

to  redeem  their  name.      It  seemed  that,  when  they  enki 

Africa,  a  part  of  the  mantle  of  tlie  Phoenicians  had  fallen  upoal 

them,  though  they  came  by  anottier  way,  from  the  West  aflij 

not  from  the  East,  and  though  they  were  Christians  ;  it  seeBe*^] 

that  something  in  their  nature  drove  them  to  espouse  the  causal 

whicli  had  been  before  represented  by  the  Carthaginians,  aD*lj 

was  afterwards  to   be   represented    by  the   Saracens    on  thi| 

northern  coast  of  Africa.       But    their  power    passed   ftK 

quickly,  even  as  the  power  of  the  Huns  passed  away,  and  theirl 

name  has   only  been  commemorated  in  an  opprobrious  TTorflj 

expressing  the  barbarous  spirit  whicli  defaces  the  exterior  gT8^  j 

of  civilisation. 

^  Gregory  of  Tours  (ii.  7)  tells  how 
*'  the  BOimd  eame  to  Home  —  liomum 
son  us  ad  lit — that  Aetius  was  labouring 
iu  llio  greatt'jit  peril  aiwid  the  jihalaiixcfi 
of  tlio  enemy.  wh(^ri;D|>oii  hia  wif*, 
anxious  aod  saci,  constantly  visited  the 
basilicas  of  the  holy  upostles,  aod 
iiraycd  that  fihe  might  revive  her  hus- 
ijami  safe  from  this  way'*  [dclmc  via). 


Sidoniua  repivsents  this  lady,  ***  ^| 
name  ia  not  recorded,  as  thedeficend***] 
of  Gothic  chieftains.  Scr  Panegyj*  ^  I 
Mttjoriaii,  203,  Her  father's  iiuii«***l 
Cari>ino,  after  wliom  one  of  bef  ^  j 
sons  was  called  ;  the  other,  who  p»J*  j 
a  paaaive  part  iu  history  aftcr«*^J 
was  Gaudejitius» 
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After  the  great  check,  AttUa,  *'  having  lost  confidence  in 

ilhig."  returned  to  his  own  land,  and   then  with  renewed 

sagth  invaded  Italy.'     Aquileia,  the  city  of  the  Venetian 

,,  the  city  which  two  hundred  years  before  had  endured 

;h  bravery  and  constancy  the  terrible  siege  of  the  harharian 

ni  Maximin,  now  fell  before  the  Huns,  and  was  mzed  to 

,Tt»and,  never  to  rise  again ;  iu  the  next  century  hardly  a 

of  it  could  be  seen.     Verona  and  Vicentia  did  not  share 

h  fate,  but  they  were  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  8cy thiau, 

e  Ticinum  and  Mediolanum  were  compelled  to  buy  from  the 

ader  exemption  from  fire  and  sword. 

But  the  Hun  was  suddenly  induced  to  retreat ;  the  lands 

Hi  of  the  Po,  and  Eome  herself,  were  spared  the  humiliating 

it  of  the  presence  of  the  Scythian  sliepherds.     According 

the  generally  received  account,  the  thanks  of  Italy  were  on 

lis  occasion  owed  not  to  the  general  Aetius  but  to  the  bishop 

Eome.     Aetius,   now  unaided  by  his  Visigoths  and  other 

iQ  allies,  is  said  to  have  dreamed  of  departing  witli  Valen- 

to   Byzantium  J  but  Leo  L  with   two   noble   Itomans, 

ienus   and    Trigetius,  visited  the  camp  of  Attila,  perhaps 

^f  the  soutli  sliore  of  Lake  Garda,  and  the  majesty  of  the 

Church  persuaded  the  barbarian  to  withdraw.     The  story  is 

|to)uiided  with  a  legendary  lialo ;  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 

Be  said  to  have  appeared  to  Attila,  and  by  tlieir  threats  terri- 

Hd  luin  into  leaving  Italian  soih- 

y     The  fact  of  the  embassy  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  tliat  it 
*te  the  sole  cause  wiuch  brought  about  the  departure  of  the 
ttas  cannot  be  admitted.     It  is  not  in  itself  probable  that 
itbeu  Attila,  the  enemy  of  Christendom,  would  have   cared 
the  thunders  or  the  persuasions  of  tlie   Church ;    and  a 
worthy  authority  bands  duwn  another  account,  which  does 
t  couflict  with  tlje  circumstance  of  the  embassy,  but  gives  a 
iomd  and  evidently  correct  explanation  of  the  true  reasons 
ich  induced  Attila  to  receive  the  embassy  favourably.    "  The 
I,"  says  Idatius,  **are  stricken  by  strokes  from  heaven, 


hi  450  Italy  suffered  from  a  s^jvere 
*  le ;  ii^v  Norel  x^xii.  of  VaJen- 
*ii  in  ((kL  Hfuinel),  Slat  January 
»  Jifxumirissimam  fovwifi  per  hUtm 

**  The  sifety  of  Rome  miglil  deserve 


the  iiiter|>ofiition  of  celeistial  beings;  ami 
some  indulgence  is  tlui*  to  a  lablo  which 
lias  Iteoii  ronreseiitcd  by  the  ]j«ncil  of 
iZaphael  and  the  cldstil  of  AlgdJxii*" 
(Gibbou.) 
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partly  by  famine  and  partly  by  disease ;  moreover,  they 
slain  by  auxiliary  troops,  which  were  sent  by  the  Emp< 
Marcian,  under  the  leadei*ship  of  Aetius.  .  ,  .  And  being  t| 
subdued,  having  made  peace  with  the  Komans,  they  all  retuii 
to  their  own  abodes."^  i 

ThiLs  the  position  of  the  Huns  was  untenable  in  nortW 
Italy ;  famine  and  pestQence  thinned  their  ranks,  and  the  tro( 
of  Aetius,  which  had  been  sent  from  Marcian,  harassed  tb< 
Thus  Aetius  was  not  skulkiog  or  preparing  to  flee ;  with  sf( 
too  small  to  venture  an  open  battle,  he  was  vexing  the  b 
the  destroyers.  Attila  was  glad  to  make  peace,  he  had 
tained  sufficient  booty  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  yielded  gracioi 
to  the  arguments  or  entreaties  of  Leo  and  Avionus. 

Attila  survived  this  Italian  expedition  only  one  year.  He 
of  the  burstinc^  of  an  artery,  and  in  the  morning  his  attends 
found  the  bride  whom  he  had  married  the  night  before  siti 
beside  liis  bed  in  tears.     Some  said  that  he  was  ''stabbed 
the  hand  and  knife  of  a  woman.'*  ^ 

*'  It  is  a  saying,"  writes  Gibbon,  **  worthy  of  the  feroc 
pride  of  Attila,  that  the  grass  never  grew  on  the  spot  w| 
his  horse  had  trod*  Yet  the  savage  destroyer  undesigni 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  republic,  which  revived,  in  the  fei 
state  of  Europe,  the  art  and  spirit  of  commercial  indust 
But  there  was  anotlier  benefit  as  well  as  the  doubtful  founda 
of  the  city  of  St  Mark  that  Attila  conferred  undesignedly 
Europe, — a  spiritual  benefit.  It  was  the  need  of  oppositioi 
hira  that  fii-st  awoke  the  idea  of  a  Eoman  and  Teutonic  En: 
in  the  West ;  it  was  under  the  dread  of  his  unshapely  sha 
that  it  first  dawned  upon  Eouians  and  Teutons  that  they 
a  common  cause,  Greece  alone  fought  at  Salamis  ;  repub 
Rome  alone  fought  at  Metaurus  and  Zama;  imperial  I 
alone  held  the  Euphrates  against  t!ie  Persian  Sassanid ;  but 
Eomans  and  Teutons,  both  Romania  and  Gerraania 
Gothia  alone),  fought  side  by  side  on  the  Mauriac  Plain, 


As  the  death  of  Attila  followed  hard  upon  his  de 
death  of  Aetius  followed  hard  upon  his  victoi^'".      His 


lihe  words  pari(rrqu€  in  .^rdibiis      tlie  troops  of  Marcian   inir 

lelentif/us  phiffis  ft  per  Mnrci-      land  I 

ffuntur  exei'citum  imfUy  that         ^  MarceUinus ;  454  A.B* 
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ifcr  supporting  Valentinian's  Empire  was,  that  lie  shoiild  fall  by 
iTAlentinian's  hand ;  his  fate  was  like  that  of  Stilicho,  and  due 
Ijn  a  similar  cause,  the  cabal  of  certain  persons  who  were  jealous 
[df  Ills  power  and  had  influence  at  cuurt.^ 

MaximuSj  a  noble  and  powerful  man,  who  had  been  twice 
fconsul,  entertained  enmity  a|j;ainst  Aetius,  the  master  of  soldiers 
Italy,     He  discovered  tbat  Heraclius,  a  eunuch  who  had 
'  great  influence  with  the  Emperor,  was  also  an  enemy  of 
fAetms,  and  wished,  like  himself,  to  oust  the  general  from  power ; 
jiccordinglj,  he   conspired  with  him,  and  they  persuaded  the 
nperoT  that  he  would  perish  at  the  hands  of  Aetius,  unless  he 
ened  to  slay  him  first, 

**  It  \^ras  fated  that  Valentinian  should  pull  down  the  bul* 

irk  of  his  own  government ;  so  he  admitted  the  representation 

lus,  and  devised  death  against  Aetius,"     Even  when 

aeral  was  in  the  palace,  la}iug  his  account  before  the 

aperor  and  reckoning  up  the  moneys  that  had  been  collected 

It  taxation,  Valentinian  suddenly  leaped  from  the  throne  and 

icnise*!  him  of  treason,  perhaps  of  seeking  the  Empire  for  his 

1  Gaudentius.     Not  allowing  him  time  to  defend    himself^ 

5  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  upon  the  defenceless  officer,  who 

at  the  same  moment  attacked  by  the  chamberlain  Her^ 

clitts.     Thus   perished  the  patrician  and  consul   Aetius  * — 

fetium  PlodHdiis  mactavit  semimr  amens^ ;  and  some  one  after- 

aptly  remarked,  it  is  said,  to  the  Emperor,  **  You  have  cut 

Tyour  right  hand  with  your  left/'     Who  was  now  to  oppose 

I  Vandals?* 

The  assassination  of  Aetius  led  directly  to  the  assassination 


follow  the   account  of  John  of 

ifr.  201.   1.  2),  becAUse  I  liolil 

rfol]i>wc<l  Prise  us.     Thnt  Maxi- 

b]rcd  a  part  in  the  faU  of  Ailius 

ned  by  Mjircelluius  :  VahtUuti- 

't  Metximi  pairkii  ntjtta  ctunn 

JtHuf  periertU,  etc.     The  story 

Htluiin^s  adttltery  with  the  uife 

Has  cflimot  b^  accepted  aa  hh$- 

TliG  SalmAsiiin  fragment,  attri- 

lUd  by  Miilk-r  to  John  of  Antiodi 

i  :iOO),  in  which  the  storj^  is  rtilateJ, 

hot  ^nuine,   and   prolmbly   comes 

lost  mrts  of  the  nistory  of  John 

J4J^     rrosper  mentions  that  Aetius 

VAlentiniiuj  had  agreed  About  the 


son  of  Aetius,  probably  Gaudentius, 
with  one  of  the  Emperor's  ibiughters. 
He  attributes  the  /mtijcs  iHlioru^n  to 
tJie  eunuch  Heracliua, 

"  21st  Sept  454.  Boethius,  the  prae- 
torian prefect,  was  skin  at  the  s&ido 
time,  even  as  Heraeliua  iifterwitrds 
sliared  thefateof  Valentixibn  (IVoHper). 
Idatiua  mentiona  the  **jugu]iition  **  of 
aliqui  h&tu>ratL 

'  Sidonius  A|K)Uinaria,  Pfin,  AviL 
359.  Plaridns  means  Valentinian— sn 
aUumon  to  his  mothers  mime, 

*  See  the  apurious  fnig.  of  John  of 
Antioch  (200  fid.  M  Li  Her)  ;  also  Prooop. 
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of  ValentiniaD,  of  which  the  most  authentic  account  has  been 
preserved  by  the  liistorian  John  of  Antioch.  It  will  be  best 
to  narrate  it  in  his  own  words. 

"  And  after  the  oiurder  of  Aetii^!^,  Valentinian  slew  also  Boethius, 
the  prefect*  who  WiLs  a  very  dear  fricnnl  of  Aetiiis.  And  l!a\'iiig  exposed 
their  bcxlien  unburied  in  the  fonuii,  he  itjime<lintely  gununoned  tlxe  senate, 
and  brmif;ht  luany  charges  ayain«t  the  men  :  this  was  a  precaution  against 
A  revt/it  on  account  <if  the  fate  of  Aetins.  And  MaJcLmns,  after  the  death 
of  Aetiiis,  went  to  Valentinian,  seeking  to  be  promoted  to  the  oonsnUhip  • 
jind  failing  it  he  <U\'?ired  to  obtain  the  rank  of  patrician,  but  in  this  too 
was  foiled  liy  Heradiuj?,  who  eounter\7iiled  the  aims  of  Slaximus  and 
persuade^!  Valentinian  that  being  well  rid  of  the  oppressive  influence  of 
Aetius  be  ought  not  to  transfer  \m  power  to  Maximus.  Tliwjirte<l  in 
both  his  wisbca,  Maximns  wa.^  wroth,  and  he  Bent  for  two  Scythian.* 
(Hims)^  brave  in  war,  named  Optibi  and  Thrau.«tila,  who  had  fought 
campQign^  with  Aetiua,  and  were  intimate  with  ValentiniiUi.^  Wlien  he 
met  them  pledges  were  exchanged,  and  be  accused  the  Emj>er<:»r  of  the 
munler  of  Aetiua  and  advised  them  to  take  vengeance  on  hiuj»  suggesting 
that  tliey  would  win  very  great  advantages  by  justly  avenging  the  ^icUjw, 

**  A  few  chiys  later,  it  seemed  good  to  Valentinian  to  ride  in  the 
Oftmpus  Martins  with  a  few  gnards,  accompanied  by  Optila  and  Thraus* 
tila  and  their  attendants.'-  And  when  he  dismounted  and  proceeded  t<» 
practise  archery,  Optila  and  those  with  him  attacked  him.^  Optila  etruck 
Valeutiniatj  on  the  tern  pie,  and  wlien  the  prince  timied  to  see  who  ^tmck 
him,  dealt  him  a  Hccond  blow  on  the  face  and  felled  liim.  An«l  Thrans- 
tila  slew  llemcliuH.  And  the  t^vo  asgassina  taking  the  imperial  diadem 
and  the  hora-c  hastened  to  Maxim ne.  .  .  .  They  escaped  all  punishoKsnt 
for  their  deed.  But  a  strange  marvel  liappened  to  the  corpse  of  Valen- 
tinian. A  swarm  of  bee^  bt  upon  it^  and  drained  and  wiped  away  all 
the  blood  that  flowed  from  it  to  the  ground.  Thus  died  Valentinian, 
having  lived  thirty-scven  years."  * 

The  death  of  Aetius  and  the  death  of  Valentinian,  which 
were  causally  in  close  connection,  were  ^Tave  misfortunes  for 
the  West  The  strong  man  who  might  have  opposed  the  innni- 
nent  danger  from  the  Vandals,  and  the  weak  man  whose  mere 
existence  maintained  the  Imperiinn,  were  removed  ;  there  was 
no  general  to  succeed  Aetius  as  there  was  no  member  of  the 
Theodosian  house  to  succeed  Valentinian.     Marcellinus  speaks 


*  Pros|jer  noticea  that  Valentinian 
was  impnident  otiough  to  cultivate  in- 
tlmftcy  with  the  friends  of  Aetius — %U 
inlffrfedi  Acta  antic^w  armifjCTosquc  qjus 
sibimst  fotLwciaret,  Grcgoiy  of  Tours 
calls  Optihi  Otxila  bucdlarius  Actii, 
**cuard3nian  of  Atitiiis/' 

*  Idatiua  notices  that  the  (imiy  stood 
round — cxtrcUu  circumatantt. 


3  The  place  of  tlie  deed  was  called 
the  Two  Lauruls :  fjui^rof  ^tfe  da^ir^ 
{Chron.  Pasch.),  ad  dims  iauros  {Vto^ 

Kr).      Ha    had    left    the     "  Ijitittl 
lace  '^  (Lauretiini)  of  Ravenna  to  bo 
filaiu  between  the  laurel  trees  in  the 
Caiupus. 
•  16th  March  455  (PT08i>er). 
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^f  the  Patrician  Aetius  as  "  the  great  safety  of  the  western  re- 
public "  {magna  occidentalis  rcipuhiicae  saius),  the  terror  of  King 
Utila  ;  *•  and  with  him  t]ie  Hesperian  realm  fell,  and  up  to  the 
present  day  has  not  been  able  to  raise  its  head/*  We  cannot 
Ibagree  with  this  judr^jment ;  the  death  of  Aetius  marked  a 
stinct  stage  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  western  provinces. 
Jut  we  must  not  leave  out  of  sight  the  importance  of  the  death 
af  his  roaster  Valentinian  without  male  offspring.  A  legitimate 
aeir  of  the  Theodosian  house  might  have  prevented  some  of 
the  troubles  wliich  befell  Italy  in  the  days  of  Count  Eicimer 
and  the  array  of  Empei-ors  whom  he  pulled  down  or  set  up» 


CHAPTEE  IX 


THE    CHURCH    IN    THE    FIFTH    CENTURY 


In  the  fourth  century  the  Chiirch  had  to  solve  two  probleni; 
one  was  political  aud  the  other  theological.  The  polit/ca 
problem  was  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  thi 
Trnperimn ;  the  theological  problem  was  to  determine  th< 
i-elatioiT  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  At  the  end  of  the  fomtl 
century  both  these  questiong  had  received  general  solutions 
and  these  veiy  solutions  gave  birth  to  new  problems  whid 
agitated  the  fifth  century. 

I.  Whether  Constantiiie  the  Great  was  personally  a  Christttl 
is  a  point  that  is  open  to  dispute.  Tlie  e\idence  seems  U 
show  that  his  religion  was  a  syiicretistic  monotheism,  b 
was  content  to  see  the  Deity  in  the  Sun,  or  in  Mithraii,  or  h 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  The  important  points  however,  i 
that  he  did  not  break  with  the  old  Roman  ritual ;  although,  4 
Constantine»  he  may  poasibly  have  been  a  Christian  before  b 
died,  as  Emperor  he  was  a  pagan.  He  extended  speeil 
favour  to  the  new  religion,  but  the  general  line  of  his  polic 
was  toleration. 

Constantius  conceived  a  poLLtical  idea  which  was  a  distinfl 
advance  on  his  father's  system,  the  idea  of  a  close  union  b& 
tween  the  Imperium  and  the  christian  Church,  but  of  suchi 
kind  that  the  Church  should  be  entirely  dependent  on  th 
Emperor.  Herein  he  anticipated  the  policy  of  Justinian ;  hi 
wished  to  concentrate  all  things  in  imperial  absolutism,  in 
mianus  speaks  of  him  a.s  wearing  on  all  occasions  the  cothunn 
of  imperial  power  (imperatoriae  auctoritatis  cofhufmum  ubip 
cmtodieTis).     In  order  to  realise  his  idea  it  was  desirabU  t 
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produce  a  unity  in  the  Church  itself,  which  was  rent  asunder 

bjr  the  schism  of  Alius;   and  Constantius'  interference  took 

form  of  adopting  the  formula  that  the  Son  was  of  like 

Dce  (hamoiousios)  with  the  Father — a  compromise  between 

hoTnO'Ousm    (of   same  essence)   of   Athanasins  and    the 

(of  otfier  essence)    of  Anus.      Thia    intermediate 

iula  of  Sirmium  could  not  stand ;  it  was  merely  a  way  of 

aiding  the  difficulty ;  but  Constantius  carried  it  at  the  time, 

spite  of  much  opposition,  by  his  personal  influence.     His 

olicy  is  further  characterised  by  his  persecution  of  Athanasius, 

['whose  stability  and  power  in  the  Church  stood  most  in  the 

Way  of  the  designed  unification- 

Tlie   depression   of   the   Church  under  the  pagan  Julian, 
reign  was  the  last  glimmer  of  the  ancient  faiths,  only 
|;thenetl  it,     iVnd  just  as  Julian's   championsliip  of  tlie 
cause  fiirtliere*!  the  victorious  creed,  so  the  patronage 
iirluch  the  Emperor  Valens  bestowed  on  tlie  less  deep  doctrine 
Icftke  Grodhead,  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  went  far  to  strengthen 
deeper,  less  easily  compi-ehensible  homo-ousian   belief  of 
fithftaasius.  which  prevailed  in  the  West 

Gmtian  and  Theodosius  the  Great  completed  the  union  of 

Jtbe  Church  with  tlie  ImjieiiunL     Their  edict  in  380  officially 

adopted  Athanasianism,  the  creed  of  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome ; 

!  the  councils  of  381  (at  Constantinople  and  Aqiiileia)  de- 

ane  creed  for  the  universal  Church.     But  the  union  of 

ate  and  Church  could  not  be  looked  on  as  complete,  as  long 

i  official  religion  of  the  Empire,  as  distinguished  from  the 

%l  religion  of  the  Emperor,  was  not  christian.     Gratian 

!  abdicated  and  abolished  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus ; 

an  act  of  the  pagan  party  in  Eome  in  384  brought  the 

stion  to  a  crisis.     The  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory  in 

I  Beoate  house,  which  Constans  had  removed,  was  requested 

*  the  senate*     Symmachus,  prefect  of  the  city,  addressed  a 

ition  of  this  pur]>ort  to  Yalentinian  II;  it  was  rejected  through 

be  influence  of  Ambrosius.  bishop  of  Milan.     But  the  decision 

^  the  yoimg  Valentinian  was  not  so  important  as  the  attitude  of 

beodosius,  Emperor  in  the  East    The  revolt  of  Eugenms,  which 

directly  connected  with  the  pagan  party  in  Borne,  and  aimed 

■n^  the  religious  customs  of  the  old  Imperium,  rendered 

ion  on  the  part  of  Theodosius  necessary ;  he  took  the 
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side  of  Ambrose  and  VaJentinian,     The  defeat  of  Eugen^f 

comLined   the  Church  and   State   closer  than    ever,  and  the 
penauce  of  Theodoaius  at  Milan  indicated  that  if  the  Chuic^ 
was  not  to  be  first,  at  least  it  was  not  to  be  second.     At  |^| 
same  time  the  State  entered  upon  a  path  of  intolerance^  aop 
heretics  were  esteemed  as  guilty  and  as  dangerous  as  pagans ; 
it  may  be  said  that  the  last  spark  of  religious  freedom  waa 
contained  in  tlie  law  of  Valentinian  II  in  favour  of 
passed  in  *^Z^,     Almost  at  the  same  time  we  have  the  earlij 
example  of  a  State  inquisition  in  the  prosecution  of  Pris 
by  Maximus  (385). 

Thus  at  the  end  of  the  fomlli  century  the  Eoman  Imf 
was  christian,  and  at  the  same  epoch  the  Church  had 
her  independence.  The  bishop  of  Home,  as  the  successor  1 
St.  Peter,  was  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  weakness  of  I 
Empire  in  the  West  increased  his  power  and  confirmed  his  ^ 
dependence,  while  from  Constantinopolitan  interference  he ' 
quite  free.  But  the  geograji^hical  distance  from  ConstantiE 
had  also  another  effect;  it  contributed  to  rendering  the  Pat] 
of  Cnnstantino|>lo  and  the  eastern  churches  independent  of  t 
bishop  of  Rome.^  The  oriental  and  occidental  churches  hs4l 
tendency  to  separate  along  with  tlie  political  systems  to  whij 
they  belonged ;  and  consistent  with  this  tendency  was  the  de 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  which  in  the  fifth 
became  the  most  important  city  in  the  world,  to  free  hir 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  In  order  to  do  so  he 
ally  leaned  on  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  whose  ecclesiastMSJ 
authority  wai5  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  liis  capital  ^ 
the  Patriarch's  residence,  whereas  the  independence  «"f  the 
bishop  of  Eome  was  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperors 
resided  at  Milan  or  Ravenna. 

The  result  was  that  in  the  "West  the  ecclesiastical  hiei^archy 
was  independent  in  spiritual  matters,  and  afterwards  attaind 
secular  power,  but  in  the  East  the  Church  and  the  Iiop^riuni 
were  closely  allied,  tlie  Church  being  dependent  on  the  Emperor,* 
This  was  a  leading   feature  in   the  Byzantine   world,      Tto 

1  Kote  that  at  firet  the  rivalry  was  character.    He  was  cnnaidflrf'd  (likf  ti»  ! 

Ijetwecn   Alexainiria  and  Roiae,  after-  biahop  of  Rome  in  the  ^^' 

waxds   between   New   Rome    aud   Ohl  eessor  of  St  Peter.     Ga^- 

Rome.  good   remarks  oti  this  t>u. 

^  The  EmtMsror  was  regarded  in  the  recent  work,   L'toipire  b^fsantin  d  I 

\^t  rus  endowed  with  a  acmi- pontifical  fnaiiarchie  fraitqnt\  pi*.  23*85, 
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['Emperor  was  the  head  of  the  three  hierarchies,  the  Church, 
[the  anay>  and  the  civil  service  ;  and  his  position  depended  on 
ftk  allegiance  of  all  three.     The  consent  of  the  Cliurch  was 
lafficially  recognised  as  a  condition  of  elevation  to  the  throne  hy 
he  iutroduction  of  the  ceremony  of  coronation.     Leo  I,  was 
y  first  Emperor  cixiwned  by  the  Patriarch, 
The  career  of  John  Chrysostom  illustrates  the  power  and 
[the  weakness  of  the  Patriarchs/  and  it  was  his  defeat  in  a  long 
|«miggle  with  the  court  that  mainly  determined  the  subsequent 
jlations  l>etween  the  imperial  itud  the  patriarchal  palaces.     In 
|ime  respect  the  Patriarchs  obtained  a  new  liold  on  the  sove- 
ns  during  the  fifth  century,  when  the  custom  of  coronation 
He  indispensable,  and  Euphemius  made  use  of  this  power 
I  extort  a  confession  of  faith  from  Anastasius ;  but  Anastasius' 
nent  of  the  same  liierarch  some  years  later  sliows  how 
wbordinate  the  i*epresentative  of  spiritual  was  to  the  holder  of 
Dporal  power.     The  opposition   of  Chrj^sostom  to  Eudoxia 
mtumlly  su^^ests  the  opposition  which  Ambrose  of  Milan  pre- 
dated to  the  Empress  Justina.      In  both  cases  the  populace 
^ed  with  the  bishop ;  but  Ambrose  defied  the  Empress  with 
nptmity  and  carried  the  day,  while  the  Patriarch  of  Cons  tan  ti- 
lople  was  not  strong  enough  even  to  avoid  piiuisliment, 
n.  The  great  controversy  between  Arias  *^  and  Athanasius 
ncarned  the  i*elatinn  of  Clirist  to  the  Father.     Arius  adopted 
mtionalistic  and  easier  doctrine  that  their  essence  w'as  not 
J  same  \  the  Son  had  a  beginning.     Athanasius  held  that  their 
lice  was  the  same ;  the  Logos  was  God,  co-eternal  with  God 
\  Father. 

The  question  might  be  raised  whether  this  controversy  was 

By  of  importance  for  the  future  of  mankind,  whether  its 

Bterest    is    more    than    merely  ecclesiastical,   or    is   only   of 

orical  note  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  immediate  politics  of 

fourth  century ;  whether  in  fine,  if  Aiiauism  had  survived, 

spirit  of  the  world  would   have  been   much  altered,     I 

Dceive  that  its  importance  is  world-historical,  and  that  the 

ory  of  Athanasianism,  representing  the  triumph  of  a  distinct 


[  A  sjtecUl  canae  which  in  the  fifth 

'  ^ixth  rcntiirics  tenileil  to  wenken 

of  the  Patriarchs,  but  in 

L  ^iPB  no  longer  existed,  waa 

lid    jealousy   of    the 


powerful  sees  of  Alexamlm  ami  An- 
tioch. 

'^  The  subject  of  Ariariism  has  been 
truatcd  in  au  admirable  and  tdtiborato 
work  bv  Mr*  H.  M.  rjwatkin. 
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idea,  is  of  just  as  great  consequence  to  the  general  historiipi  as 
to  the  ecclesiastical  specialist.  The  very  essence  of  Christianity 
was  at  stake.  For  the  special  power  of  Christianity  depended 
on  the  idea  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  Arius  tended  to 
depress  Christ,  as  less  than  God>  a  tendency  which,  if  it  bad 
prevailed,  would  have  ultimately  banished  Christ  prematurely 
from  the  world.  For  the  whole  significance  of  Christ,  or  tlie 
Logos,  was  contained  in  his  Divinity. 

Soon  after  the  final  decision  of  the  Church  (381)  that  the 
Son  was  oo-essential  with  the  Father,  the  political  divergence 
of  the  East  and  West  began.  The  \reatern  and  eastern  Churches 
henceforward  underwent  each  a  diflerenfc  development,  and  the 
controversies  which  distmcted  them  were  of  a  different  KnA 
The  w^estem  Church  lield  fast  by  the  Athanasiau  doctrine, 
and  was  not  concerned  to  probe  it  further ;  its  divines  turned 
from  the  rare  air  of  the  sphere  of  the  Absolute  to  aiitluo- 
pologieal  questions  concerning  original  sin,  faith,  and  works. 
The  tendency  of  eastern  theologians  w*as  always  metajihysical 
They  could  not  rest  content  with  the  general  spuboluiu 
that  the  Son  was  "of  one  substance  with  the  Father";  they 
must  determine  the  exact  mode  of  this  coincideTit  identity  Wid 
diflerence. 

And  thus  in  the  fifth  century  the  eastern  Church  embarked 
in  a  series  of  christological  controversies  ^  as  bitter  as  the  Ariiifl' 

How  were  the  two  natures,  the  human  and  the  diviB^ 
combined  in  Christ — this  was  the  problem  of  Christolngy*  W* 
can  see  from  the  mere  statement  of  the  question  that  t^** 
opposite  views  would  necessarily  arise  according  as  tlie  huiD«^ 
or  the  divine  nature  were  emphasised. 

Early  authurities  had  contented  themselves  with  vago^ 
phrases  to  express  the  union  of  the  natures,  such  as  mid^'^^* 
inv)€amn{^,  envelope.  But  such  phi-ases  were  unsatisfactoO' 
because  tliey  were  vague.  The  problem  was  to  find  a  catego' 
which  could  express  the  union  and  avoid  the  confusion  of  J*^ 
two  natures -=-"  an  unconfounded  nature-union,"  aav^yy^ 
(f>va-tKii  €vma-t^,  as  Athanasius  siiid* 

The  two  opposite  schools  of  the  fifth  century  wliich  swi 


*  It  may  be  uoticL^d  that  simultane- 
oualy  with  tlie«4e  con  trove  laica  thei'o 
were  vimleiit  disputes  over  the  writ- 


Si 


inga  of  the  great  Origeiit  but  thj  * 
geiiiatic  i]uestioii  ifl  of  purely  i 
tical  interest. 
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l>ni  the  rigid  mean  IjDe  of  orthodox)"  on  either  side  were  the 
dock  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  But  the  spiritual  fathers 
Kestorianism  and  Eutychianism  were  Theoduros  of  Mop- 
guestia  and  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  men  who  did  not,  like  the 
eponnuous  propagators  of  the  heresies,  take  an  active  part  in 
party  contention* 

Apollinaris  explained  the  nature  of  Christ  on  this  wise. 
The  nature  of  a  human  individual,  he  said,  consists  of  hody, 
8ou].  and  spirit  {irvev^) ;  the  nature  of  the  Divine  man 
cc»osists  of  body,  soul,  and  logos, — logos,  not  spirit,  for  spirit 
implies  free  will,  and  thereby  the  possibility  of  change. 

In  opposition  to  this  theorj^  winch  did  not  ascribe  complete 
nauity  to  Christ,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  founded  a  new 
ological  theor}%  which  ascribed  to  Christ  the  fulness  of 
ity,  including  a  free  will,  but  a  will  higher  than  mere 
mce.     To  explain  the  union  of  the  two  natiu^es  he  adopted 
lie  t;ate^'or)'  of  inhahifation,  ivolKt^irt^ ;  the  category  of  hecomin^ 
*llje  Word  became  tlesh")  he  judged  rightly  to  be  inadequate 
philosophical  purposes.      But  the  main  point  is  that  he 
tied  two  persons,  whom  m  their  union  he  esteemed  one 
Q,  illustrating  this  junction   by  man  and  woman   being 
flesh;    whei-eas  Apollinaris    blended    two   natures — the 
nan  dipt  of  certain  elements,  namely  the  pneumatic— in 
!  person. 

The  theory  of  Theodore  was  taken  up  by  Nestorius,^  bishop 
i Constantinople,  and  the  controversy  turned  especially  upon 
iwas  really  an  incidental  corollfoy  of  the  main  doctrine, 
ft  whether  Mar>^  should  be  called  Mother  of  God,  or,  as 
rius  held,  only  Motlier   of  Christ;   and  thus  the  word 
\  (Mother  of  God)  became  the  catchword  of  the  con- 
The  Nestorian  heresy  was  crushed  at  the  council  of 
hesus  in  431,  chiefly  through  the  energy  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 
dria,  the  most  inHuential  opponent  of  Nestorius.^ 


'  Sidiniiins  succeeded  the  luild  and 
Lly  Atticua,  whose  soul  carod  for 
f  thin|zs  than  eontroreray,  in  426, 
x\%i\  by  Nestorius  in  427. 
Chrysostom,  was  a  pres- 
iLiLioch.  He  was  a  man  of 
Lsing  energy ;  we  may  caU  it 
*  J.  He  was  only  five  days 
when  he  borncd  down  the 
I  in  whii:b  the  Amns  used  to  hold 


clandeistiijc  services ;  and  he  promised 
to  present  Theodosiua  with  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  on  condition  that  he 
purified  the  Clmrch  of  heretics. 

-  Both  C^Til  and  NestorioB  appealed 
to  Celefttino  the  hislinp  of  Rome  ;  but 
while  Cyril  adroitly  tkd'erred  to  his 
superior  knowledge  and  dignity,  Nes- 
torius assumed  the  attitude  of  an  e<jnaL 
It  was  Celestiiie'fl  duty  and  pleasure  to 


One  of  tlie  most  vehement  anti-Nestorians  was  Eutydies; 
Ilia  zeal  against  the  heresy  of  the  two  persons  made  him  rebound 
into  the  opposite  extreme  and  promulgate  the  doctrine  that 
there  was  only  one  nature  in  Clirist,  the  doctrine  of  mono- 
physitism.  He  did  not  clearly  see  that  the  tenet  of  two 
natures  does  not  imply  the  tenet  of  two  persons ;  he  did  not 
understand  the  cat^ory  of  hypostasis ;  being,  as  I'ope  Leo  I. 
wrote  in  his  celebrated  Dogmatic  Epistle  to  Flavian,  ^'very 
imprudent  and  exceedingly  unskilled/* 

This  Boi;matic  Epistle  was  the  basis  of  the  symbolum  of 
orthodox  doctiine,  tlie  ufiio  hiji>osiatim,  or  unity  of  person  in 
both  natures,  laid  down  at  the  ecumenical  council  of  Clial- 
cedon  (451).  That  council,  at  which  the  Emperor  Majtian 
presided,  condemned  monophysitism,  of  which  the  real  origin- 
ator was  ApolUnaris.  The  value  of  this  doctrine  turns  evidently 
on  the  category  of  ht/postasis,  which  seems  to  have  receivtni  a 
new  shade  of  meaning  since  it  was  used  by  Athanasius. 
Atlianasius  rejected  hypostatic  union,  for  he  understood  thereby 
merely  suhstantiul  union,  which  seemed  to  confound  the  sub- 
stances. The  hypostasis  of  Chalcedon  is  not  substance ;  it  is  a 
categor}''  higher  than  substance,  but  is  not  yet  the  subject  d 
modern  philosophy ;  we  may  perhaps  render  it  approximately 
by  personal  substrate. 

We  must  make  a  remark  on  the  attitude  of  Theodositis  U- 

Both  he  and  his  father  were  I'ehgious  men,  and  took  a  greft^ 

interest  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.     Bat  it  cannot  be  said  tb^' 

Theotlosius  was  consistent  either  in  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy* 

Before  the  synod  of  431  he  was  a  partisan  of  Nestorius*  hb*^ 

wrote  rather  sharply  in  answer  to  the  appeals  of  Cyril ;  aft^^' 

wards  he  completely  deserted  to  the  opposite  sida^     In  tb<^ 

side  with  the  defcRnitial  and  orthodox  but  Eudocift  seems  to  have  been  iiidio^ 
Patrmrch  of  AlexaiidrU  ;  and  Nestorius  to  it,  Cyril  left  no  stone  imtum^  ^ 
was  coudiiiiined  by  a  ay  nod  of  Italian  win  the  favour  of  the  court,  scn<lipl| 
bishaps  bcltl  in '  Rome  (430).  At  [aresont^  to  I'ulcheria,  to  iullucBti** 
"'  *  *'*         '  "      miiiiatera,  and  to  court  ladies. 

1  Fi-oin  a    letter  of   Theodosiiw  ^ 
C3fTiI  it  is  clear  that  there  was  ri^^ 
and    tlisuDion    at   the  court  betw<^** 
Eudot'itt  and  Fulehcria,  abd  tJwt 
ecclesiastical    parties    endeavoured 
take    advantage  of  this  :    if  rip^  W* 

€vtTe^«rr6njif    Ai'yovffrav    EC'SoiciaM  tv^ 


E[>he*4UB  more  than  200  bishoj«  deposed 
the  Patriarch  of  Con«tantiDO|de,  with 
whom  Johannes  the  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch  sided,  and  whom  the  Emjic-ror 
Theodoslus  was  long  dbi)05ed  to  favour. 
After  many  intrigues  aud  indecent 
scenest  Theodoaius  recognised  the  acts 
of  the  synod  and  the  condemnation  of 
Nestorius  ;  and  in  433  Johannes  was 
reconciled  with  Cyril.  Pulchcria  was 
throughout  opjiosed  to  Kestoriauiiini, 
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nan  strife,  which  was  not  decided  until  the  reign  of  his 
bor  Marcian,  he  was  a  partisan  of  Eutyches,  who  held 
krically  opposite  views  to  the  Nestorians.  In  this  he  was 
Sbly  influenced  by  the  favourite  eunuch  Chrysaphius,  who 
ipijsed  Eutyches,  as  Eutropius  had  patronised  Chrysostom.^ 
Ijyophysitism  became,  by  the  councU  of  451,  the  recognised 
pe   of   the   whole    christian    Churcli,   but    the    lieresies 

Ed  on,  Nestorianism  especially  in  the  far  east,  Eutychian- 
Alexandria,  Palestine,  and  Annenia.  In  the  reigns  of 
d  Zeno  the  scandalous  acts  of  violence  committed  by 
Ithe  orthodox  and  the  monophysites  in  iUexandria  under 
|hy  the  Weasel  (mouopliysite),  who  was  deposed  by  Leo, 
Bmo^y  Sdlophai'ialos,  who  succeeded  him,  and  in  Antioch, 
k  Peter  the  Pu^er,  became  so  serious  that  a  new  attempt 
pion  was  demanded.  In  the  struggle  of  Basiliscus  and 
Ithe  religious  question  played  an  important  part,  and  the 
(ation  of  Zeno  was  a  triumph  for  orthodoxy,  Zeno  and 
Patriarch  Acacius,  in  order  to  effect  the  desired  union, 
jfectured  the  Henotibon,  a  symbolum  which  was  intended 
koncile  both  paHies  by  veiling  the  point  at  issue.  It  was 
|Bsly  stated  that  Christ  was  both  God  and  man,  in  accord- 
jrith  the  doctrine  of  Chalcedon  ;  but  the  word  **  nature  '* 
BiHgently  avoided,  and  an  indirectly  sighting  allusion  to 
audi  of  Chalcedon  was  iuserted  to  win  the  monophysites. 
[half  measure  (wliich  reminds  us  in  its  spirit  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  preceding  century)  not  only 
satisfy   either    party,   but  was   a  live    coal   blown 


tix  TttJi'  r^  <r^i  <9e(Kr€i3c(ar 

J  (Hardiuu,  Cimcilta,  i.  1341). 

Giilii^li^nmiig,   Dm    mtro- 

kh,  r>.  294  sq, 

\nti  re/er  the  t-eoder  to  an  eoGlo< 

liiftory  for  an  accoijut  of  tlie 

*  449  —  the  Robber-SjTiod  of 

At  which  Flavian  (Patnarch 

tino][tIe)  was  condemned,  tho 

of  DioBcoruSj  who  out-Cyiiled 

le  edifyiug  sijet'tacle  of  bisho[« 

id  lo  write  tlieir  ii&ines  on  a 

lich  WM  to  be  filled  in  after- 

The  Eutyrbianiam    of  Theo- 

^aosed  an  unpleasattt  difference 

'm  b«twe(^n  himself  and  his  son- 

^Aletttinian  III,  whose  opiaions 

kidfd    by   Leo,   the  bishop  of 


(tome.  Those  who  are  interested  In 
the  mono phy*ii tic  atrugftles  may  con- 
sult thn  Memoira  of  tlio  Patriarrh 
Dioacoms,  written  in  Coptic  and  trana- 
Ittted  by  E,  Revillout  {licinie  Egifptol, 
1880,  1882, 1883),  the  Ethiopian  Chixjn- 
icle  of  Johannes  of  Nikioii,  written 
about  700  A-D.,  and  publisheil  bv 
Zotenberc  in  Journal  Anaiique,  seventh 
series,  vol  x.  xii*,  and  the  ^L  HiMory 
(in  SjTiac)  of  Zacharia^)  of  Mityleijo 
(died  before  553),  publnshed  by  I^nd  in 
twelve  books  (of  wliich  Thrte  to  Seven 
are  genuine),  aa  well  as  tlie  Brtviarinm 
of  Liherfttus.  S(^  the  monograph  of 
G.  Kriiger,  Mmwphygitijfch^  iStr^Uiit 
InUn  in  ZuJvimvy^thHngt  vUt  tier 
lUk^sitolUik  (Jena,  1884). 
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between  the  eastern  and  western  Churches,  unquenched 
thirty  years.  In  this  schism  the  rivalry  of  the  see  of  Bo^ 
and  tlie  see  of  Constantinople  comes  to  a  climax,  and  \ 
presents  the  opposition  of  the  East  and  West.  DxxtA 
the  first  half  of  the  fift!i  century  the  western  Church  had,  i 
it  were,  come  of  age ;  it  was  no  longer  dependent  on  ti 
Greeks  for  its  theology,  Jerome's  translation  of  the  Scrii 
tures  and  Augustine*s  new  theological  system  had  set  oc<3 
dental  Clnnstendom  on  an  independent  path  of  developmei( 
— had,  we  may  say,  founded  Latin  Christianity.  || 

Simplicius  was  Pope  w*hen  the  Henotikon  of  Zeno  was  puh 
lished  (482).     A  special  circumstance  tended  to   widen  tU 
breach  which  was  caused  by  the  opposition  of  Simplicius  t 
Acacius.     In  the  same  year  Timothy  Salophakialos}  Patrbid 
of  Alexandria,  died,  and  two  rivtds  for  tlie  vacancy  appeare 
John  Talaias,  who  was  actually  consecrated  bishop,  and  PM 
the   Stammerer,   who   was   favoured  by   Zeno.     The   rejedj 
Talaias  repaireil  to  Eome  and  laid  his  case  before  Simplicin 
who  took  his  part.     Soon  after  tliis  Simplicius  died,  and  Fd 
II,  his  successor,  prosecuted  the  opposition  t4j   Constantinop 
with   vehement  energy*     The  legates  whom   he   sent  thithi 
were  induced,  by  imprisonment  and  threats,  to  recognise  t 
appointment  of  Peter,  whereupon  FeUx,  informed  of  the  e 
cumstance  by  the  **  sleepless  "  monks,  who  were  strong  pilla 
of  orthodox  Chalcedonism   in   Byzantium,  held   a   coundl 
Rome  (484),  at  which  he  deposed  the  apostate  legates  fro 
their  bishoprics,  and  excommunicated  Acacius.     It  would  hai 
been  dangerous  for  any  one  to  deliver  the  sentence  of  exOQB 
mimication  openly  to  the  Patriarch,  and  a  secret  sti^tagem  IPI 
adopted.     It  was  pinned  to  the  back  of  Acacius  as  he  i 
officiating  in  St.  Sopliia,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards 
retorted  the  sentence  on  Felix,  thus  placing  his  power  on  a  p 
with  that  of  the  bishop  of  Borne. 

The  scliism^  continued  after  the  deaths  of  Felix  and  Acadi 
during  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  who,  though  not  unqnestiotti!i 

becoming  X  ou  account  of  tUe  pfM 


'  According  to  DucAnge,  tMs  word 
means  **w1th  a  white  baudagw  or  tur- 
ban (^oifiaXof  =/a.»ew/rt,  and  ffaXoT,  a 
iotitiotts  word  for  tvhik\  This  does 
not  seem  likely.  I  projxjse  to  read 
Salftkopbialos,  and  to  tmnskt©  *'  cox- 


ing X), 

^  Tlie  most  rf  rent  work  on  tbU  ibhi 
is   G.    Schnurer's  essay   (in   Oj 
Hi^toriKhrs  Jahrbuch^  ix,  251 
UU  politi3c}ic    Stcllking   des 


comb  -  sleek  "   (^loXof,    from  ^topdt,  p     zur  ZeU  TheinUridis  dti  G 
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orthodox  like  Zeno,  adopted  Zeno's  Henotikon,  At  this  time 
^e  Ostrogoths  niled  in  Italy,  and  the  Popes  were  thus  iode- 
■iDdent  of  the  Emijeror,  and  able  to  resist  his  authority, 
Hb  was  succeeded  by  Gelasius,  who  emphatically  insisted  on 
W^  precedence  of  tlie  Eoman  see  as  the  liighest  spuitual 
authority  on  earth  ;  we  may  refer  especially  to  his  letter  to  the 
Khops  of  Uardania,  His  successor.  Pope  Anastasius,  was  a 
Hder  man,  Uke  his  namesake  the  Emperor,  and  more  concili- 
Hj,  but  the  bitterness  broke  out  again  in  the  episcopate  of 
flonniatlas,  and  was  not  finally  allayed  until  519,  the  year  after 
stasius'  death,  when  the  new  Emperor  Justin  inaugurated 
orthodox  reaction.  This  pacification  was  a  victory  for 
;  the  names  of  Acacius  and  Peter  the  Stammerer  were 
from  the  diptychs  of  Constantinopla 
DoN^TisM  AND  PELAGiANiSM,^It  has  already  been  noticed 
the  foundations  of  Latin  Christianity,  or  western  Catho-  ^ 
ft,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  the  German  kingdoms,  were 
1  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  not  our  husi- 
here  to  go  into  the  work  of  Augustine  and  Jeromej  whose 
lied  activity  chiefly  contributed  to  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
peadent  western  Church  \vith  a  Latin  theology.  But  we 
htt&t  briefiy  notice  the  supprassion  of  tlie  schisms  of  Donatus 
W  Pelagius,  against  both  of  which  the  bishop  of  Hippo  was  a 
j^ing  combatant 

Britain  was  said  to  have  been  fertile  in  t}Tants  ;  Africa  may 
said  to  have  been  fertile  in  schisms ;  at  least  there  was  no 
t  of  the  Empire  which  was  more  rent  and  riven  by  the 
isions  and  the  furies  of  religious  sects.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
the  foUowei's  of  Donatus  had  been  men  of  strict  and  pure 
ftals,  and  presented  an  edif )ing  contrast  to  the  demoraliaa- 
i  that  infected  the  orthodox  Church  * ;  but  pride  in  their  own 
Jtity  led  to  a  holy  contempt  for  all  who  were  not  of  them- 
es, and  ultimately  to  a  fanatical  hatred  which  doomed 
ttioUcs  and  other  sects  to  the  tlames  of  hell  They  were 
JJy  objectionable  to  the  civil  power,  nor  was  the  saying  of 
ftiatus  forgotten,  '*  'VVlmt  has  the  Emperor  to  do  with  the 
Jirch  ?  *'     But  in  Africa  they  had  force  on  their  side*     The 

iXiQAtuiin,  &»  Zie/jler  says  {Gcsch.  der  Kirch©*"    Donatas  was  not  a  lier- 

(^riidlifJieri.  SUUk,   iL    189),   wm  etic ;    he  disagieed  with   the   Church 

D  Proiecft  gegen  die  VerweltUchtiDg  only  on  que&Uonii  of  diticipHiic. 
VOL.  I  0 
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rich  proprietors  lived  in  constant  fear  of  bands  of  j 
were  called  circnmcdlxoixs  and  threatened  their  p08 
their  lives.  These  men  were  socialists,  infected  withj 
fanaticism.  Having  suffered  from  the  stress  of  the 
desired  to  introduce  into  society  an  equality,  by  wl 
could  profit,  and  regarded  themselves  as  the  instrumi 
divine  vengeance.  They  posed  as  the  protectors  of  siB 
used  clubs  in  their  deeds  of  violence,  because  Christ  ra 
to  Peter,  "  Put  up  thy  swurd,"  In  348,  when  the  Di 
were  threatened  by  the  military  power,  they  enlisted  t 
cumcellious  to  fight  in  their  cause.  Julian  favour 
Donatists,  perhaps  because  Constantius  bad  oppress^ 
but  Gratian  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  holding 
(377).  In  405  severe  laws  were  passed  against  thenS^ 
411  the  great  public  controversy  took  place,  in  v^ 
dialectic  of  Augustine  won  the  victory  —  accordinB 
judgment  of  the  tribune  Marcellinus,  who  was  appon 
arbitrate — over  the  Donatist  PetiUanJ  After  this  jwj 
which  Honoiius  confirmed,  severe  penalties  were  enfffl 
Donatists  were  persecuted,  but  they  continued  to  ex5l 
unquiet  factor,  and  probably  assisted  in  the  conquest : 
by  the  Yandalfk 

But  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  St,  Augustine*s 
430)  the  great  question  of  the  day  was  the  problei 
destination  and  free  will  Pelagius,  bom  of  a  Home 
Britain,  propounded,  and  his  friend  Celestius  supji 
doctrine  that  man's  will  is  free;  that  God  has  gi^ 
capacity  for  good,  but  that  the  will  and  the  perfor 
our  own.  The  doctrine  was  opposed  by  Oi^osius 
tine  ;  it  was  condemned  by  synods  in  Africa  j  it  was  i 
by  Innocent,  bishop  of  Pome ;  it  was  condemned 
successor  Zosimus,  who  bad  at  first  exonerated  Pelagic 
views  from  blame.  In  418  an  imperial  rescript  ordwi 
all  Pelagians  should  be  banished,  and  their  theory  wa 
wards  rejected  at  the  general  council  of  Ephesus.  Tl 
wisdom  of  the  Chiu'ch  condemned  the  deadly  doctr 


^  Anpistme      wrote      controversial 
works  a^inst  Doimtisni,  And  ako  an 
alphabetical  pBalm  {AhcralarhiA)  giv- 
ing a  hintory  of  the  schism  (/?«  Ebert, 


tortanC 


a  If 4-1' ji  im  Ahntdfniiffr^ 
perhaps  the  most  iniportani 
the  subjet-t  is  the  de  Sehum 
tislanim  of  Optntus,  biftkop  <i 
(about  370  A.D.) 
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will,  and  the  most  learned  and  earnest  theologians  did  not 
slirink  from  the  possible  consequence  of  the  denial  of  moral 
responsibility. 

On  consideration  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  view  of 
Pelagins  was  fmnght  with  peril  to  Christianity.  If  man  is 
'  lK)rn  as  sinless  as  Adam  was  before  the  fall,  and  if  his  will  ia 
&ee,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  assuming  that  many  may 
pass  their  lives  utterly  devoid  of  sin ;  and  thus  there  may  be 
rigbteous  men  in  the  world  wlio  need  no  redemption,  men  who 
mi  dispense  with  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  consolation  of 
Christianity.  Such  a  position  was  extremely  dangerous,  and 
Augustine  natui-ally  adopted  the  more  consistent  and  simple 
doctrine  of  christian  fotalism,  which  in  later  ages  assumed  the 
I  form  of  Calvinism. 

But  in  this  controversy  the  question  was  argued  on  the 
I  platform  of  the  understanding;  and  the  view  of  Augustine 
rinoa,  not  because  his  metaphysical  armoury  was  Ijetter,  but 
1  because  lie  and  those  who  embraced  his  view  had  more  autho- 
'  rily.*  As  each  party  embraced  one  horn  of  the  antinomy  and 
f^ijeeted  the  other,  the  question  itself  could  not  be  rationally 
I  uecified,  any  more  than  a  controversy  l>etween  men  who 
space  as  finite  and  men  who  regard  it  as  infinite, 
on  knows  that  both  tlie  doctrine  of  free  will  and  the 
I  doctrine  of  necessity  are  defective  ami  therefore  false;  and 
true  freedom  does  not  conflict  with  necessity,  but  that 
is  only  a  moment  in  it.     But  in  tlie  fifth  century  the 


{at 


As  I  have  not  studied  the  contro* 
^^hX  tm tings  of  St.  Augustine,  1 
■wnnot  decide  wliether  he  liad  auy 
mxmaX  glimpse  of  the  higher  freedom. 
Ways  iiaixl  for  a  laymao  to  tm\ 
at&ln  that  he  has  eomprehunded 
shnicalities  of  theological  phraae- 
|J^'  or  penetrated  the  inmost  mazes 
'  tiieijlojifical  mystery,  but  as  far  as  I 
P^  aathrr  from  tlie  diwiuisitions  of 
"efelej  Milmau,  and  Rohertaon,  Augus- 
**^"  &ntl  the  Church — however  much 
^^f  tuay  have  been  inwardly  liHed 
4  religious  consciousuesa  of  it^- 
'"  phtlosophicai  idea  of  true  free- 
W.  G*ss,  in  his  Gc^udUf  der 
Mrti  BUiik  (18S1),  i.  has  a  good 
tint(*f  Uie  controversy.  Of  Augus- 
*  o«rii  theory  ho  says  (p.  169): 
^ciiauer  atige^*hen  versctzt  die  liclire 


a. 


Dftft'i 


Augnstin"sdiegauzoSc;hweredesUijhciU 
in  den  frsttn  Act  detj  lIngi^lion*auirt, 
diesen  steigert  sie  a^mirnt  Heine u  un- 
ennesslichen  Folgen  zn  eiucm  Mifsteritim 
dts  Abfalh  (ineffabdiH  ajiostaaia)^  um 
danii  2weitetiH  die  Erb«iiiide  abi  eine 
mit  der  Fortpflaiiziing  gegebeue  Ver- 
dorberibtit  in  die  Natur  sclber  zu  ver- 
legen*  Dieter  phdzliche  Sturz  aiis  der 
Tbutlichkcit  in  die  Erblicbkeit  uoil 
Yerdainmlichkeit  ist  tier  duukle  und 
U4xk  nUumU  aiff^chelltc  Fmtkt  scitus 
Syst^mis,  von  welchem  alles  Weiture 
abhangt."  jS'm  also  Ziegler,  Gemh,  dor 
ehri^a.  Eihih  (1886),  ii.  p.  *212  sqq., 
and  Jodb  Ofsch.  t/tr  EtAik  in  der 
neuercfL  Fhiioaophk,  ^.  57  i^q*  Joill 
retoarks  that  AngUMtme  gave  up  thfl 
Fauliiie  dualism  of  the  sensual  and 
spiritual  nature  oi^  man. 
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opponents  did  not  rise  to  the  point  of  view  of  reason;  and 
when  Cassian  of  Massilia^  tried  to  compromise  between  the  two 
views  by  mixing  a  little  of  one  with  a  little  of  the  other — 
semi-pelagianism — it  was  really  as  if  one  tried  to  solve  the 
antinomy  of  Zeno  by  blending  an  element  of  the  finite  nature  of 
space  with  an  element  of  its  infinity,  though  the  former  mixture 
might  not  have  been  on  the  face  of  it  so  absurd. 

^  On  Cassian,  see  Ziegler,  op,  dt  iL  books,  entitled  ColUUitme*^  lie  attemntt 
208.  In  his  twelve  books,  dt  coenobuh  to  s^steraatiae  the  monastic  morahtf 
rum  institiUiSf  and  in  his  twenty-four     of  his  time. 


/.■":.' 


CHAPTER  X 


LIFE  AND  MAKNEHS    IN   THE   FIFTH   CJiNTURY 


^  life  of  the  higher  classes  at  Constantinople  was  distin- 
^ed  by  its  oriental  richness  and  luxury.*  To  some  small 
It  this  oriental  colouring  may  have  been  due  to  direct 
»m  influences  affecting  Byzantium  during  the  fourth 
^iry,  but  in  the  main  it  was  merely  the  splendour  of  Old 
^0  translated  to  the  palaces  of  New  Rome.  To  begin  with 
~  Kni|>eror,  a  rich  purple  dress  enveloped  his  whole  body, 
ought  dragons  shone  on  his  silken  robes,  and  a  golden  diadem 
r  witli  precious  gems  adorned  his  head*  His  golden  chariot  was 
wwit  by  white  mules,  whose  harness  glittered  with  the  sama 
»ial»  and  when  he  drove  out  men  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  . 
een  of  the  purple  and  the  gold,  the  whiteness  of  the  mules, 
jd  the  revolving  plates  of  gold  which  gleamed  in  the  sun  as 
e  car  to  which  they  were  attached  moved  along.  The 
{larisons  of  liis  horse  were  of  gold,  and  as  he  rode,  seated  on 
saddle  white  as  snow,  through  the  city  or  tlie  neighbouring 
Itu)t7)v  he  was  accompanied  by  imperial  guards  who  carried 
^eazs  with  golden  tips  and  sliields  with  golden  centres 
^circled  by  golden  eyes.  Anfifc  was  not  only  the  Emperor 
'hoise  appointments  were  enricTml  with  the  most  precious  of 
lie  metals ;  his  courtiers  and  attendants  and  all  men  of  opu- 
mcG  used  it  in  ornamenting  their  saddles  and  bridles,  their 
and  their  boots;  their  garments  were  of  gold-threaded 


rvn  tliis  subject 

^r  Cliry908tx)m 

...- L  oil  (vol.  xix.) 

iild  havp  added  tlie 

lern  proviucea  of  the 


Empire "  to  the  title  of  the  present 
chapter,  which  makes  no  prpteiiHion  to 
be  f3xhaustive,and  may  be  supplemcuted 
by  the  details  to  be  found  in  Bk.  i. 
cap.  2t  and  in  Bk.  ii  caps.  2  and  3. 
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sUk,  their  carriages  were  covered  with  gold  or  silver,  tl^ 
servants  were  tricked  out  with  goldei]  ornaments.  M^ 
rich  nobles  possessed  ten  or  twenty  raansioos  and  as  mt 
private  baths;  a  thousand,  if  not  wellnigh  two  thoosai 
slaves  called  them  lord,  and  their  lialls  were  thronged  vA 
eunuchs,  parasites,  and  retainers.  In  their  gorgeous  hooai 
the  doors  were  of  ivorj%  the  ceilings  lined  with  gold,  the  flocg 
inlaid  with  uaosaics  or  strewn  with  rich  carpets ;  the  walk  i 
the  halls  and  bedrooms  were  of  marble,  and  wherevi 
commoner  stone  was  used  the  surface  was  beautified  with  go 
plate.  Spacious  verandahs  and  baths  adjoined  the  houn 
The  beds  were  made  of  ivory  or  solid  silver,  or,  if  on  a  1« 
expensive  scale,  of  wood  plated  with  silver  or  gold.  Chai 
and  str»nls  were  usually  of  ivory,  and  the  most  homely  vess< 
were  often  of  the  most  costly  metal ;  the  semicircular  tables 
sigmas.  made  of  gold  or  silver,  were  so  heavy  that  two  youS 
could  hardly  lift  one.  Oriental  cooks  were  employed ;  and 
banquets  the  atmosphere  was  heavy  with  all  the  perfumes 
the  East,  whUe  the  harps  and  pipes  of  musicians  delighted  1 
ears  of  the  feasters. 

These  are  some  of  the  details  which  may  be  gleaned  & 
the  writings  of  Cbryaostom  respecting  the  luxurious  life  of  I 
great  and  opulent  men  of  his  time,  which  was  so  revolting! 
him  that  it  drove  him  in  the  direction  of  social  coramunil 
In  the  preceding  chapters  many  things  have  been  related  in  | 
course  of  the  narrative  which  illustrate  the  manners  and  mO«| 
of  the  age,  and  they  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  is  halt 
necessary  to  say  that  Christianity  had  not  been  able  to  do  ve 
much  towards  refining  the  character  of  theatrical  representatiaa 
or  improving  the  morality  of  green-rooms.  Chr>*sostom  ooa 
plained  of  the  lewdness  prevalent  in  theatres  and  the  obsceiiil 
of  the  songs  that  dehghted  the  audiences ;  he  was  special 
scandalised  by  the  exhibition  of  women  swimming.  We  nittf 
however,  remember  that  Chrysostom  was  unusually  austere.  \ 
surprises  us  somewhat  to  learn  that  the  habit  was  kept  up  i 


"  M.  Sathod  considers  that  iii  the 
days  of  Theodosius  11  the  fimt  founda- 
tions wer«  laid  for  thi?  oonciUation  of 
the  ChiLTch  and  the  thiiatre.  Malalas 
mentions  that  Theoda«fius  erecttd 
theatres ;  Dioscoms,  Patriarcb  of  Alex- 
mdria,  left  money  for  theatres.     Sec 


Suthfts,   '\<rropnch»    Boai^w     rtfi 
0fdTpoi>  Kal  TTJt  fiovtFiK'yjt  n^  Bt'fanii 
(Venice,   1878),  p.   289.      Tbi  ' 
Ariiis  conceived  the  idea  of 
theatre    in    hia    chtir.  h     m 
diumas  himBelf ;  h* 
used  in  the  sense  of  h 
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0linstiaii  society  of  pemutting  courtesans  to  exhilarate  or 
oontaminate  weddings  mth  their  presence.  As  to  the  amiise- 
-iits  of  the  Emperor  and  the  nobles,  we  know  that  they 
,1  Xw  hunt  in  the  neighhourliood  uf  Byzantium.  Theo- 
d0giu3  II  was  passionately  fond  of  riding,  and  it  was  probably 
in  his  reign  that  the  game  of  tzitjcan  or  polo  was  introduced 
at  Constantinople,  if  we  may  trust  the  evidence  of  a  very 
lata  writer,'  who  states  that  he  laid  out  a  (zukunisterimi, 
ni  p(»lo-ground»  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  The  game 
WiS  perhaps  derived  from  the  Huns,  who  were  accomplished 


I 


The  oriental  court  life  which  was  developed  at  Byzantium 

with  an  elaboi-ation  which,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  gave 

that  city  its  peculiar  flavour,  was  stigmatised  by  the  Neoplatonic 

Sjrnesius,    ijaf  the    speech    he    delivered    before    the 

nperor  Afcadius,  as  one  of  the  e\als  that   endangered  the 

I  veil  and  safety  of  the- Empire.     The  concern  of  the  Emperors 

I  for  their  dignity,  he  said,  and  their  fear  lest  they  should  become 

I  urdinary  mortals  if  their  subjects  belifld  them  often,  lead  tu  the 

[wstilt  that  they  see  and  hear  as  little  as  they  well  can  of  those 

jgs  by  which  the  wisdom  of  life  is  acquired ;  they  live  in  a 

;  of  sensual  retirement*  and  their  soul  is  a  mist.     He  com- 

i  this  Ufe  to  the  life  of  oysters,  or  of  lizards  which  peep 

ionally  on  a  hot  day;  and  likens  the  small  and  stupid 

vhora  the  monarch  is  surrounded  to  peacocks  flaunting 

teir  colours.     The  motive  of  this  retirement,  he  insists,  is  the 

I  to  appear  more  than  man. 


As  nothing,  perhaps^  is  more  effective  in  conveying  an  idea 
lof  the  ways  and  manners  of  an  age  than  the  actual  words  of  a 
icoutemporary  naiTator  describing  the  unimportant  details  of  a 
jioujuey  or  an  enterprise,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  give  a  tolerably 
translation  of  the  naiTative  of  Marcus  the  deacon,  re- 
tig  what  befell  PorphjTius,  bishop  of  (raza,  when  he  and 


^Codbua»  p.  81,  Basil,  the  Mace- 
improved  and  enlarged  the 
ff^tpi^  as  weU  a£  r^Kavi^tit 
^  a»l  of  playing  tzukaUf  thus  w© 
t  of  Roiaanua'(Theoph,  CoDtin,  472) 

ni¥     ioiclfiufv     icai    i^iwtiptjjv    Kai 
Kijaat.    If  Hammer  is 


right  in  his  coinectare  that  tzukan 
(  =i  tschewkan)  is  a  PersiAU  word,  the  con- 
jecture that  the  Horn  ana  borrowed  the 
game  directly  from  the  Huns  falls 
to  the  ^ound,  but  the  Persians 
themselves  may  have  borrowed  it 
from  Tartaric  nce«. 


7E  LA  TEH  ROMAN  £1 

Others   \isited   Constantinople,   including  an   account   of  ^j^ 
baptism  of  Theodosius  11.^ 

The  bishops  set  sail  from  Caesarea  and  reached  Bbode^  ^ 
ten  days,  where  they  visited  a  holy  hermit  named  Procopit 
who  was  f^ifted  with  second  sight,  and  told  them  all  ti 
would   befall  them   when   they  should   arrive  at  Byzantiii 
The  voyage  to  Byzantium  occupied  likewise  ten  days,    Haviaj 
secured  lodgings,  they  visited  tho  Patriarch  John  Chrys 
on  the  morrow  of  their  arrival,     "  And  he  received  us  wit 
great  honour  and  courtesy,  and  asked  us  why  we  undertool 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  we  told  him;  and  when 
learned  the  reason  he  recollected  that  on  a  former  occasioi 
we  made  tliis  i>etition  by  letter^  and  recognising  me  [Ma 
greeted  me  kindly.     And  he  bade  us  not  to  despond  but 
have  hope  in  the  mercies  of  God,  and  said,  *  I  cannot 
to  the  Emperor,  for  the  Empress  excited  liis  indignation 
me  because  I  charged  her  with  a  tiling  which  she  coveted 
robbed     And  I  am  not  concerned  about  his  anger,  for  it 
themselves  they  hurt  and  not  me,  and  even  if  they  hurt  vx^ 
body  they  do  the  more  good  to  my  souL  .  ,  .  To-morrow 
shall  send  for  the  eunuch  Amantius,  the  casirensis  (chamb 
lain)  of  tlie  Enipi'ess,  who  has  great  influence  with  her  and 
really  a  servant  of  God,  and  I  shall  commit  the  matter  to 
and  if  God  consents  all  will  go  weD  {ttupv  €)(jEt.  aTrovhwraiy 
Having    received    these    injunctions    and    a    recommendatio 
to  God,  we  proceeded  to  our  inn.     And  on  the  next  day 
went  to  the  bishop  and  found  in  his  house   the  cbamberlj 
Amantius,  for  the  bishop  had  attended  to  our  affair  and 
sent  for  hint  and  explained  it  to  him.     And  when  we  caael 
in,  and  Amantius  was  told  that  we  were  the  persons  of  whom] 
he  had  heard,  he  stood  up  and  did  obeisance  to  the  most  holyj 
bishops,  inclining  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  they,  when  they  I 
wei'e  told  who  he  was,  embraced  lihn  and  kissed  liim.     And  i 
the  most  holy  archbishop  John  bade  them  explain  orally  tbeit  ] 
affair  to  the  chaml  lerlain*     And  the  most  holy  Porphyrius  ex- 
plained  to   him   all  the   concernment   of  the    idolaters,  bw  j 
licentiously  they  perform  the  unlawful  rites  and  oppress  the  I 


^  This  DAirative,  wliich  is  bnt  Utile 
known,  is  contained  m  Marcos*  Life  of 
P&rpk^uSf    which    was    prijited    by 


Haupt  in  the  Ahkandliaifii^ 
Berlin  Academy  for  1879* 
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Cbristianai  And  Amantiiis,  when  he  heard  this,  wept  and  was 
fiUed  with  zeal  for  God,  and  said  to  them,  *  Be  not  despondent, 
fathers,  for  Christ  can  sldeld  liia  religion.  Do  ye  therefore 
pay,  and  I  will  speak  to  the  Augusta.  And  I  trust  in  the 
God  of  the  Universe  that  He  will  show  His  mercy  according  to 
his  wont*  With  these  injunctions  he  departed,  and  we  having 
ooQveraed  on  many  spiritual  topics  with  the  archT)Lshop  John, 
md  having  received  his  blessing,  withdrew, 

**  The  next  day  the  chamberlain  Amantius  sent  two  deacons 

to  bid  as  come  to  the  Palace,  and  we  arose  and  proceeded  with 

all  expedition-     And  we  found  him  awaiting  us,  and  he  took 

the  two  bishops  and  introduced  them  to  the  Empress  Eudoxia. 

ind  when  she  saw  them  s!ie  saluted  them  fii'st  and  said, '  Give 

I  m  your  blessing,  fatliers/  and  they  did  obeisance  to  her.     Now 

^flk  was  sitting  on  a  golden  sofa.     And  she  says  to  them, 

me,  priests  of  Christ,  on  account  of  my  situation,  for  I 

[was  anxious  to  meet  your  sanctity  in  the  antechamber.     But 

I  pray  God  on  my  behalf  that  I  may  be  delivered  happily  of  the 

[cIuW  which  is  in  my  womb.'/  And  the  bishops,  wondering  at 

[her  condescension,  said,  *  May  He  who  blessed  the  wombs  of 

and  Rebecca  and  Elizabeth,  bless  and  quicken  the  cliild 

tliine.'     After   further  edifying   conversation,  she   said   to 

'I  Imow  why  ye   came   (cV^yXi^re),  as   the  castrensis 

[Amantius  explained  it  to  me.     But  if  you  are  fain  to  instruct 

ie,  lathers,  1  am  at  your  ser\^ce  *  {K^keva-ard),     Thus  bidden, 

key  told  her  all  about  the  idolaters,  and  tlie  impious  rites 

they  fe^irlessly  practised,  and  their  oppression*   of  the 

jCliristians,  whom  they  did  not  allow  to  perform  a  public  duty 

l(^Aff€ij/  6(f><f>tKtov  troXtTtKop)  nor  to  till  their  lands  *  from 

produce  they  pay  the  dues  to  your  imperial  sovereignty/ 

the  Empress  said,  '  Do  not  despond ;  for  I  trust  in  the 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  that  1  shall  persuade  the  king 

0  those   things   that   are   due  to  your  saintly  faith  and 

_to  dismiss  you  hence  well  treated.     Depart,   tlien,   to    your 

iVQcy,  for  yon  are  fatigued,  and  pray  God  to  co-operate  with 

juest'     She  then  commamled  money  to  be  brought,  and 

three  darics  apiece  to  the  most  holy  bishops,  saying,  *  In 

meantime  take  this  for  your  expenses.*     And  the  bishops 

^k  the  money  and  blessed  her  abundantly  and  depaited.    And 
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when  they  went  out  they  gave  the  greater  part  of  the  moa^sJ 
to  the  deacons  who  were  standing  at  the  door,  reserving  littili 
for  themselves. 

"And  when  the  Emperor  came  into  the  apartment  of  t^lae 
Empress,  she  told  him  all  touching  the  bishops,  and  reques 
him  that  the  heathen  temples  of  Gaza  should  he  thrown  do\%^: 
But  the  Emperor  was  put  out  when  he  heard  it,  and  said, 
know  tliat  city  is  devoted  to  idols,  but  it  is  loyally  disposed 
the  matter  of  taxation  and  pays  a  large  sum  to  the  reveiiixo. 
If  then  we  overwhelm  them  with  terror  of  a  sudden,  they  vviXl 
betake  themselves  to  flight  and  we  shall  lose  so  much  of  tlxe 
revenue.  But  if  it  must  be,  let  us  atliict  them  partially, 
depriving  idolaters  of  their  dignities  and  other  public  ofUces, 
and  bid  their  temples  be  shut  up  and  be  used  no  longer.  Fot 
when  they  are  atllicted  and  straitened  on  all  sides  they  will 
recognise  the  truth  ;  but  an  extreme  measure  coming  suddeixl J 
is  liard  on  subjects.*  The  Empress  was  very  much  vexed  ^^ 
this  reply,  fur  she  was  ai\lent  in  matters  of  faith,  but  she  merely 
said,  *  The  Lord  can  assist  his  servants  the  Christians,  wheth^J^ 
we  consent  or  decline.* 

**  We  learned  these  details  from  the  chamberlain  AxnantiTJ-^- 
On   the  morrow  the  Augusta  sent  for  us,  and  having  first 
saluted  the  holy  bishops  according  to  her  custom,  she  ba"^ 
them  ait  down.      And  after  a  long  spiritual  talk,  slie  said,  *  * 
spoke  to  the  Emperor,  and  he  was  rather  put  out     But  do  i**^^ 
despond,  for,  God  willing,  1  cannot  cease  uutH  ye  be  satisfi^ 
and  depart,  having  succeeded  in   your  holy  purpose.'       A^^ 
the  bishops  made  obeisance.      Then  tlie  sainted  Porphyrius, 
pricked  by  the  spirit.*  and  recollecting  the  word  of  the  thrice 
blessed    anchoret    Procopius,    said    to   the    Empress :    *  Exart 
yourself  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  in  recompense  for  yo^ 
exertions  He  can  bestow  on  you  a  son  whose  life  and  reign  Y^^ 
will  see  and   enjoy  for   many  years/      At  these  words  tb^ 
Empress  was  filled  with  joy,  and  her  face  flushed,  and  tJt&^ 
beauty  beyond  that  which  she  already  had  passed  into  her  fac^  * 
for  the  appearance  shows  what  passes  within.      And  she  sai^* 
*  Pray,  fathei-s,  that  according  to  your  word,  with  the  %viU  <^* 
God,  I  may  bear  a  male  cliild,  and  if  it  so  befall,  1  proini^*^ 
you  to  do  all  that  ye  ask.     And  another  thing,  for  which  y'^ 

^  tcaTaMirytls. 
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not,  I  intend  to  do  with  the  consent  of  Christ ;   I  will 

iTid  tt  chiirch  at  Gaza  iu  the  centre  of  the  city-     Depart  tlieu 

peace,  and   rest  qmet.  praying  constantly  for  my   happy 

^leliveiy;    for  the  time   of  my  confinement  is  near/      The 

\i\shops  commended  her  to  God  and  left  the  Palace,      And 

player  was  made  that  slie  should  bear  a  male  child ;   for  we 

believed  in  the  words  of  Saint  Procopius  the  anchoret. 

**And  every  day  we  used  to  proceed  to  the  most  holy 
Jahannes,  the  archbishop,  and  had  the  fruition  of  his  holy 
woidss'  sweeter  than  honey  and  the  honey  comk  And  Aman- 
tiu3  the  chamberlain  used  to  come  to  ns,  sometimes  bearing 
messages  from  the  Empress,  at  other  times  merely  to  pay  a 
visit  And  after  a  few  days  the  Empress  brought  forth  a  male 
child,  and  he  was  called  Theodosius  after  his  i^^ncl father  Theo- 
dosiiis,  the  Spaniard,  who  reigned  along  with  Gratian,  And 
the  child  Theodosius  was  born  in  the  purple  {iv  ttj  Troptpvpa)^ 
wherefore  he  was  proclaimed  Empemr  at  liis  birth,  Aiicl  tliere 
was  great  joy  in  the  city,  and  men  were  sent  to  the  cities  of 
the  Empire,  bearing  the  good  news,  with  gifts  and  bounties 

''  But  the  Empress,  who  had  only  just  been  delivered  and 

arisea  from  her  chair  of  confinement,  sent  Amantius  to  ns  with 

this  message :  *  I  thank  Chidst  that  God  bestowed  on  me  a  son, 

ri^u  account  of  yonr  holy  prayers*     Pray,  then,  fathers,  for  his 

fe  and  for  my  lowly  self,  in  order  that  I  may  fulfil  those 

Ithings  which  I  promised  you^  Christ  himself  again  consenting, 

>ugh  youi*  holy  prayers.'      And  when  the  seven  days  of  her 

Iccmfinement  were  fulfilled,  she  sent  for  us  and  met  us  at  the 

'door  of  the  chamber,  carrying  in  her  arms  the  infant  in  the 

fj^ttrple  robe.      And  she  inclined  her  head  and  said,  *  Draw  nigh, 

rfcthers,  unto  me  and  the  child  which  the  Lord  granted  to  me 

through  your  holy  prayers/     And  she  gave  them  the  child  that 

they  might  seal  it  (witli  God's  signet).     And  the  holy  bishops 

sealed  lK>th  her  and  the  child  with  the  seal  of  the  cross,  and,  oifer- , 

^"g  a  prayer,  sat  down.     And  when  they  had  spoken  many  words 

^^il  of  heart-pricking  (fcardpu^i^),  the  lady  says  to  them,  *  Do  ye 

^^ow,  fathers,  what  I  r&'^olved  to  do  in  regard  to  your  affair  ?* 

[Here  Porphyrins  related  a  dream  which  he  had  dreamed  the 

^ht  before ;  then  Eudoxia  resumed  {]  *  If  Christ  permit,  the 


the  holy  baptisi] 


,  fei 


chUd  will  be  privileged  to  receive 
daya  Do  je  then  depart  and  compose  a  petition  and  insert 
in  it  all  the  requests  ye  wish  to  make*  And  when  tlm^ 
chUd  comes  forth  from  the  holy  baptismal  rite,  give  tli«3 
petition  to  him  who  holds  the  child  in  liis  arms;  but  H 
shall  instruct  liim  what  to  do,  and  I  trust  in  the  Son  of  Go^ 
that  He  can  arrange  the  whole  matter  according  to  the  will  of 
His  loving  kindness/  Having  received  these  directions  ur^ 
blessed  her  and  the  infant  and  went  out.  Then  we  composed 
the  petition,  inserting  many  things  in  the  dociunent,  not  oiil>^ 
as  to  the  overthrow  of  the  idols  but  also  that  privileges  anti 
revenue  should  be  granted  to  the  holy  Church  and  th^ 
Christians ;  for  the  holy  Church  was  poor. 

'*  The  days  ran  by,  and  the  day  on  which  the  young  Empero*^ 
Theodosius  was  to  be  illuminated  (<f>mrL^€(T0att  ie.  baptked)-^ 
arrived.      And   aU  the  city  was  crowned  with  garlands  ani 
decked  out  in  garments  entirely  made  of  sLlk  {6Xo<ri}piK<ov)  and 
gold  jewels  and  all  kind  of  oniaments,  so  that  no  one  could 
describe  the  adornment  of  the  city.     One  might  behold  the 
inhabitants,  multitudinous  as  the  waves,  arrayed  in  all  manner 
of  various  dresses  (Travroia^  tSea?  l^ari^v  ivaXKarrovTa),     But 
it  is  beyond  my  power  to  describe  the  brilliance  of  that  pomp; 
it  is  a  task  for  those  who  are  practised  writei-s,  and  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  my  present  trae  history.     When  the  young  Theodosius 
was  baptized  and  came  forth  from  the  church  to  the  Palace,  you 
might  behold  the  excellence  of  the  multitude  of  the  magnates 
{7rpo7}joufi€PO}p)  and  their  dazzling  raiment,  for  all  were  dressed 
in  white,-  and  you  would   have  thought  the  multitude  was 
covered  with   snow.      The   patricians   headed  the   procession 
(TrpofjyovpTo),  with  the  illmhrs  and  all  the  other  ranks,  and  the 
military  contingents,  all  carrying  wax  candles,  so  that  the  stars 
seemed  to  shine  on  earth.     i\jid  close  to  the  infant,  which  was 
carried  in  arms,  was  the  Emperor  Arcadius  himself,  his  face 
cheerful  and  more  radiant  than  the  purple  robe  he  was  wear* 
ing,  and  one  of  the  magnates  carried  the  infant  in  brilliant 
apparel  {ip  TuLpLwpa  iadyn).      And  we  marvelled,  beholding 
such  glory. 

*  Used  especially  of  the  inner  spiritual 
gvsLca  of  hapti'jm.  ^uiriffT^piop  meant  a 
bapf 


aptistery. 
^  TL  u  ttj  artjTs,  reproaeti  ted  in  un^saica 


no  thd  south  wall  of  the  nave  of  8L 
Apollinare  Nuovo  in  Kavenna  as  walk- 
in  piocfssion  from  the  palace,  are  all 
arrayed  in  white. 


I 
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^p  '•  llieD  the  holy  Porphyrius  says  to  us :  '  If  the  tliioga  which 
goon  vanish  possess  such  glory,  how  much  more  glorious  are  the 
thin^  celestial,  prepared  fur  the  elect,  wliich  neither  eye  hath 
behdd  nor  ear  heard,  uor  hath  it  come  into  the  heart  of  man 
U>  Gonsidar/ 

"  And  we  stood  at  the  portal  of  the  church,  with  the  docu- 

ent  of  our  petition,  and  when  he  came  forth  from  the  baptism 

called  aloud,  saying,  '  We  petition  your  Piety/  and  held 

t.  the  paper*     And  he  who  carried  the  child  seeing  this,  and 

knowing  uur  conceniment,  for  the  Empress  had  instructed  him, 

ie  the  paper  be  showed  to  him,  and  when  he  received  it 

And  he  commanded  silence,  and  having  unrolled  a 

he  i^ad  it,  and   folding  it  up,  placed  his    hand   under 

the  head   of   the   child    and   cried    out,   *  His    majesty   has 

lered  the  requests  contained  in  the  petition  to  be  ratified/ 

all  having    seen    marvelled    and    did    obeisance   to  the 

peror,   congratcdating   liini  that  he    had    the   privilege  of 

ing  his  son  an  emperor  in  his  lifetime;   and  he  rejoiced 

thepeat      And  that  which  had  happened  for  the  sake  of  her 

n  was  announced  to  the   Empress,  and  she   rejoiced  and 

:ed  God  on  her  knees.     And  when  the  child  entered  the 

she  met  it  and  received  it  and  kissed  it,  and  holding  it 

her  arms  greeted  the  Emperor,  saying,  *  You  are  blessed,  my 

for  the  things  which  your  eyes  have  beheld  in  your  life- 

'     And  the  king  rejoiced  thereat.      And  the  Empress, 

him  in  good  humour,  said, '  Please  let  us  learn  wliat  the 

ion  contains  that  its  contents  may  be  fulfilled/      And  the 

iperor  ordered  the  paper  to  be  read,  and  wljcn  it  was  read, 

1» '  The  request  is  hard,  but  to  refuse  is  harder,  since  it  is 

first  mandate  of  our  son.'  " 

The  petition  was  gitinted,  and  Eudoxia  an-anged  a  meeting 

een  the  quaestor,  one  of  whose  offices  was  to  draft  the  im- 

rescripts,  and  the  bishops,  that  all  the  wishes  of  the  latter 

;ht  be  incorporated  in  the  edict      The  execution  of  it,  which 

invidious    and    required   a  strong    hand    and  will,  was 

trusted  to  Cynegius,  and  the  bishops  returned  to  Palestine, 

ig  received  considerable  sums  of  money  from  the  Empress 

id  Emperor,  as  well  as  the  funds  which  the  Empress  had 

mised  for  the  erection  of  a  church  at  Gaza. 

jiarrative  is  extremely  interesting.     It  gives  us  a  con- 
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Crete  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  things  were  done^  and  of  t 
kind  of  little  dramas  that  probably  lay  behind  the  greai 
number  of  the  formal  decrees  and  rescripts  contained  in 
Codices  of  Theudosius  and  Jnstinian.  The  wonder  of 
pro\incial  bishops  at  the  splendid  apparel  of  the  great  of  t 
earth,  their  edifjing  spiritual  conversations  with  the  Empreai 
with  the  eunuch,  and  with  the  archbishop,  the  ruse  of  Eudoxi 
to  compass  the  success  of  the  jietition,  all  such  details  h 
us  in  attempting  to  realise  the  life  of  the  time;  while  1 
hesitation  of  the  pious  Arcadius  to  root  out  the  h^thfl 
'^abominations"  because  the  heathen  were  respectable  tm 
payers  shows  that  even  he,  when  tlie  ghostly  and  world 
policies  of  the  Empire  claslied,  was  more  inclined  to  be  tl 
Emperor  than  the  cliurehman. 

As  a  fa%' Durable  example  of  an  educated  Byzantine  of  aobj 
position  we  may  take  Anthemius,  who  became  Emperor  in  t 
West  as  the  colleague  of  Leo  I,,  and  who  was  the  grandson 
that  prefect  Anthemius  who  guided  the  State  through  th 
critical  period  following  the  death  of  Arcadius.  He  \m\ 
Latin  as  well  as  Greek,  and  a  knowledge  of  Latin  ^^as 
necessary  for  a  pohdeian,  as  it  was  still  the  official  langm 
throughout  all  the  Empire.  Yet  acxjuaintance  with  the 
perial  language  was  beginning  already  to  decline  in  the  eastei 
pro\inces,  and  the  fact  that  Pukheria  knew  it  was  considt 
deserving  of  especial  remark.  Sallust,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Plaal 
and  Virgil  were  among  the  books  that  Anthemius  studied, 
that  he  was  quite  at  home  in  the  society  of  the  cultiv 
senators  of  Old  liorae,  when  he  resided  there  as  Empew 
But  if  he  had  studied  the  Latin  language  and  delighted  in 
Roman  literature,  he  had  not  put  away  from  himself  the  G; 
love  of  speculation  and  mysticism.  He  dabbled  in  theosopll 
and  magic,  and  this  propensity  gave  liim  a  bad  name  in  Rcini 
He  loved  to  surround  himself  with  sorcerers,  and  widi 
who  held  strange  opinions ;  pagans  and  heretics  were 
welcome  guests  than  orthodox  Christians.  One  of  his 
friends  was  Sevenis,  a  pagan  magician  who  had  lived  at 
imdria  and  njade  his  house  the  resort  of  spiritualists, 
I'Sians,  and  theosophists ;  and  it  was  said  that  Severus 
^Wont  to  ride  on  a  fiery  horse  which  emitted  sparks  as 
wiJojied      Another  of  his  friends,  ridlotheus,  was  an  adhe: 


i4^ 
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ttf  the  guWime  or  impious  doctrine  of  Macedonius,  which  held 
bat  tbe  Holy  Ghost  was  not  a  person  hut  a  thing  spreatl 
enemlly  through  nature — somewhat  like  liie  Earth-spirit  in 
etk^'s  Faust.  The  bishop  of  Eome  felt  himself  ohliged  to 
pterfere  with  the  meetings  which  Philotlieus  held  in  that  city 
I  propagate  his  doctrine. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  city  of  the  Ptolemies,  Alexaudria-uD- 

Sile,  where  life  was  as  busy,  as  various,  and  as  interesting  as 

Here  Ptolemy  Soter  had  estabhshed  his  **  lirilliant  palace 

1  coui't,  withfestivals"  which  were  the  wn^nder  of  the  w*orld/' 

Ipihe  city/'  writes  Mr.  JIahafty,  "  was  adequate  by  the  large- 

and  splendour  of  its  external  experience.     We  have  it 

in  later  times  as  astonishing  the  beholder  not  only 

vastness — to  wander  through  its  streets^  says  Achilles 

8, 18  an  €vSfjfi4K  iTTiBrjfjLia,  taking  a  tour  without  leaving 

at  with  the  splendour  of  the  colonnades  which  lineil 

ftieets  for  miles  and  kept  the  ways  cool  for  passengers ; 

the  din  and  bustle  of  the  thoroughfares,  of  which  the 

:ipal  were  horse  and  carriage  ways,  contrary  to  the  usual 

ek  practice ;  mth  the  number  and  richness  of  its   public 

ildings ;  and  with   the   holiday  and  hapi^jr  air  of  its  vast 

filiation,  who  rested  not  day  and  night,  but  had  their  streets 

well  lighted   that  the  author  just  named  says   'the  sun 

I  not  set,  but  was  distributed  in  small  change — 7]\cof;  KaraKcp- 

i^^p — to  illumine  the  gay  night/      Tlie  palaces  and  other 

buildings  and  parks  were  waUed  off,  lOce  the  palace  at 

[and  that  at  Constantinople],  and  had  their  own  jjort 

seiishore ;  luit  all  the  rest  of  the  town  had  water  near  it 

ship  traffic  in  all  directions.     Every  costume  and  language 

St  have  been  met  in   its  streets  and  quays.     It  had  its 

iunable  suburbs,  too,  and  its  bathing  resorts  to  the  east — 

aopns,  Eleusis,  and  Nicopohs ;  to   the  west  its  Necropolis. 

of  all  this  splendour  no  eyewitness  has  left  us  in  detail, 

hat  we  are  reduced  to  infer  l)y  conjecture.^*  ^ 

j       Tlie  Romans  found  no  city  in  the  Empire  so  difficult  to 

igovern  as  that  of  the  quick-witted  and  quick-tempered  Alex- 

iis ;  the  streets  were  continually  the  scene  of  tumults 

II   rrti^ens  and  soldiers,  and  revolts  against  the  augnstal 
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a  rale,  tlie  matter  dk 

AksaadUan  nibble  took  on  the  \ 

In  itieet  uproar,   i 

the  Egypiimns  are 

hate  to  kindle  a 

QD  aooofiDt  of  the  con: 

dt  exdaaion  from 

of  a  dispote  between  the 

the  Boosan  footscddier  as 

i  attppers,  the  legions  wd 
the  citizens  of  AlexaniQ 
the  diaoovda  and  calming  the  int 
aulfopolia  by  diffusing 
,  the  ini^odtiction  of  Christ 
to  quarrel  about,  new 
and  catchwords  which  thej  cottU 
and  ziotii^     It  was  only  in  Ale 
Ihia  deetmctUMi  of  the  Serapenm  or  % 
dettdi  of  H jpatia  ooold  take  place:  fl 

An  acoonnt  oC  the  latter  erent  falls  within  the  liml 
period^  and  I  haire  iceeffcd  it  for  this  chapter,  as  it  H] 
the  nataxe  of  the  Alesandmn  atmoephere.  fl 

Hypatia  was  the  danghter  of  Theon,  the  great  mathdl 
who  was  a  piufesaar  at  the  Mnseimi  or  university  of  Ale 
Trained  in  mathematics  by  her  father,  she  left  thaf 
for  the  deeper  and  more  agitating  study  of  metaph^ 
pfobaUy  became  acquainted  with  the  older  Neopli^ 
Plotintts '  which,  in  the  Alexandriim  Museum,  had  bfl 
mitted  untainted  by  the  later  developments  of  ifl 
and  lamblichus.  When  she  had  completed  her  d 
she    was    appointed    to    the    diair   of    pliilosophy,  fl 

^  Mominie&'s  iTutofy  tfRmst^  toL  t. 

Ea^iib  truiftlatloii). 

'  His  xholia  on  Euclid  arc  eictant 
He  used  to  lecture  on  the  writiiigB  of 
Hennes  Trituuegutus  and  Orpheus,  and 
was  probftMy  a  mystic  05  wdl  as 


affiliation  to  Plotinns — la  dni 
Meyer,  wbo9e  careful  little  tn 
pada  Tou  Alexaudrm*'  (IJ 
thrown  mnch  light  ou  ^« 
though  HyjMitia  baa  bten  tl 
of  many  tracts.  I  have  fol 
conclusiouB,  which  seem   hm 


mathJomaticiiiti, 

'  l'  i  his  miiffter  Ammouitifl 

Sakii  to  the  ttniveraityj  while 

the  latir  Aoopiatoiiiats  were  uot  con- 
ijiictcd  with  it.     Thia  jjoint— Hypatia's 


just  view  of  the  fraooeTitait 
that  remains.  Hoche  {Pkm 
1860)  showed  that  the  suppoM 
of  Hypatia  to  Athetis  is 
mistranslation  of  Suidaa. 
her  birth  waa  about  370. 
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iinary    talents,    combined    with    her     beauty,    made 

^B  centre    of   interest    in   the    cultured    and    aristocratic 

circles  at  Alexandria,  and  drew  to  her  lecture -room  crowds 

admirera*      Her  free  and  iinennbarrassed  intercourse  with 

diicJittHl  men  and  the  publicity  of  her  life  must  have  given 

I  to  many  scandals  and  backbitings,  and  her  own  sex  doubt- 

oked  upon  her  with  suspicion,  and  called  her  masculine 

^:Jmj]iodest     She   used    to   walk    in    the   streets   in   her 

gown   {rpi^wv,  the   philosophers   cloak)   and   ex- 

dn  to  any  i)erBon  who  wished  to  leam,  difficulties  in  Plato 

Aristotle.*     Of  the   influence   of  her  personality  on  her 

pila  we  have  still  a  record  in  the  letters  of  Synesius  of 

ene,  who,  although  his  studies  under  her  auspices  did  not 

bder  him  from  going  over  to  Christianity,  alwnys  remained 

heart  a  semi-pagan,  and  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  in- 

actress.     That  some  of  her  pupils  fell  in  love  with  her  is  not 

prising,^  but  Ilypatia  never  married,  though  a  later  tradition 

her  the  wife  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  Isidorus. 
[  The  real  cause  of  her  tmgic  fate,  which  befell  her  in  March 
5,  is  veiled  in  obscurity.     We  know  that  she  was  an  intimate 
nd  of  the  pagan   Orestes,  the  prefect  augusttilis  of  Egypt ; 
we  could  he  sure,  even  if  we  had  not  the  testimony  of 
das,  that  she  was  an  object  of  hatred  to  Cyrilliis,  the  Patriarch 
exandria,  botir  because  she  was  an  enthusiastic  preacher  of 
doctrines  and  because  she  was  Orestes'  friend.     More- 
she  was  murdered  just  after  the  great  conflict  between 
and   Cyril,  in  which   the  Jews  played  an  important 


le  Alexandrian    bishop  was  already  very  powerful,  and 
who  succeeded  to  the  chair  in  412,  aimed  at  attaining 
\  supreme  power  in  the  city  and  reducing  the  authority  of 
imperial   prefect  to  a  minimum.     The  opposition  of  the 


foUoMT  Mejer*8  trauslatian  of  a 

ijBf»?  in  ^tiMm. 

lOtw  iiuls  is  said  to  have 

iff*!  II  for  her,  and  the 

'  '  ised  \i\n  desire 

-  and  display- 

itng  umu.  '  she  Haid»  "  is  whtit 
lore  with,  and  uothing  beau  ti- 
ls stoiy,  rf?corded  by  Suidas, 
without    doubt    a    con  tern  jxirury 
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scandal,  and  indicates  what  eXAggemtixl 
storioB  were  ciiiculnted  about  th©  inde- 
peudence  and  perhaps  the  freespoken- 
nesa  of  Hypatia.  One  cannot  hulp  ac* 
kuowlcd»^ng,  however,  that  theanecdotc 
is  ftcri  troipftfo,  for  such  cynicism  or 
cynism would  betho  logicAl  t onsen uenco 
of  an  extremely  con  distent  Keoplaton* 
iHm,  with  its  contempt  for  matter  and 
the  huuiAH  body. 
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^  tD  tfe  iMdiop  broi^t  matteis  to  a  crisis,  for  whei 
Acj  mm  a  nolorious  creature  uf  Cyril  presei 


J,  tkf  cried  oat  that  the  spy  shoold  be  aire 

■tified  them  by  mflktiDg  public  chastisemei 

Ibe  lapiiarjfw  wliich  Cynl,  enraged  by  this  act,  ful 

\  tlie  Jews  led  to  a  bloody  veDgeatice  on  the  diri 

A  iipoft  was  spread  at  night  that  the 
mi  fae»  and  wheo  the  Christians  flocked  to  the 
tka  J«wa  samaded  and  mgasaered  them.  Cyril  replie 
tfck  iMxror  by  baaJAing  all  Hebrews  from  the  city,  and  ai 
iag  the  Cbistiaiis  to plmider  tbetr  property,  a  proceedingi 
waa  qiAe  b^«id  the  Flstrisich's  ri^ts,  and  was  a  direct 
imwiTtiiig  iolerfaniuce  with  the  authority  of  Orestes, 
imme&lety  wmte  a  complaint  to  Constantinopla  At 
jBacstoze  500  monks  of  Xitria,  sniffing  the  savour  of  blood 
bigody  fimi  a&r,  hastened  to  the  acene.  These  fanatao 
suited  Ovotea  pablie^,  one  of  them  hitting  him  with  a  st 
in  fmA  the  gofetnor  ran  a  serious  risk  of  his  life.  Tlie  cu 
who  famled  the  missile  was  executed,  and  Cyril  treated 
body  as  Ihe  lemaiiis  of  a  mait^.  mk 

It  was  tlieii  that  Hypatk  seems  to  have  fallen  a~^4l 
the  midst  of  these  tnfiiriated  pasdoim.  As  she  was  retui 
home  one  day  she  was  seized  by  a  band  of  men,  led 
cotain  F^ter,  who  dragged  her  to  a  church  and,  tearing  ofl 
garments,  hewed  ber  in  pieces  and  burned  the  fragmenta  oi 
body.  The  reason  alleged  in  public  for  this  act  of  biU'b 
was  that  she  hindered  a  reconciliation  between  Orestes 
Cyrillus ;  but  this«  of  ooutBe^  was  only  a  pretext,  and  the 
reason,  as  Socrates  teUs  us,  was  envy.  Whether  the  moti^ 
Cyrillus  in  instigating  this  murder — for  that  he  waa  the  \ 
gator  may  be  considered  almost  certain — ^was  a  grudg 
Hypatia  herself,  or  whether,  as  has  been  suggested,-  he  j 
by  her  assassination  to  wound  another  person  (Or 
Synesius)  we  cannot  determine* 

In  ray  opinion  we  shall  do  most  wisely  to  consider  ' 
ict  of  Orestes  with  CyrU  was  exacerbated  by  the 

stes  was  really,  thoc^h  not  openly,  a  heathen, 

p  Gulden  panning   {Qmth,   ite  mAr^ 
^d^iok  EtkkM,   p<   225)  tfckoos  thfi 

^jnbcr  oi  Jevrs  tit  AlesnndrJA  «t  this 
— '-^  \hQ\xi  200.000. 


*  By  W.  A.  Mejer,  cp^  ciL  % 
death  of  HypAtiA,  jee  Socq^ 
14. 


Jb^ 


^m§J^ 
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pyril  ^hed  it  to  appear  that  the  stniggle  was  not  merely  the 
[colbaon  of  rival  authorities  or  condition e<l  by  his  own  ambition, 
Ibut  Kitlier  a  strife  of  the  christian  Church  with  the  "  Hellenic  " 
iflocietj  of  Alexandria.  Henoe  Hypatia,  as  a  prominent  pagan 
cher  and  a,s  the  intimate  friend  of  Orestes,  was  sacrificed  in 
r  to  lend  this  aspect  to  the  conflict ;  and  the  sacrifice  was 
1  the  more  grateful  to  the  bishop  as  it  was  a  personal  blow  to 
\  enemy. 

Such  was  Alexandria  at   the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the 

Qg  of  the  fifth  century,  when  Christianity  was  in  con- 

t  with  paganism  ;  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  it 

as  turbulent  as  ever,  but  the  conflict  was  then  among 

CkUtians  themselves — various  sects    of    monophy sites    and 

bodox  Chalcedonians. 

Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  Antioch-on-Orontes,  the 
\  capital  of  another  great  successor  of  Alexander,  and  in 
istian  times  a  city  of  note  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great 
chs  of  Christendom.  "  In  no  city  of  antiquity,"  says 
en,  "  was  the  enjoyment  of  life  so  much  the  main  thing 
pd  ita  duties  so  incidental  as  in  *  Antioch-upon-Daphne/  as 
I  city  was  significantly  called,  somewhat  as  if  we  should  say 
iTienna-upon- Prater/  For  Daphne  was  a  pleasure -garden 
five  miles  from  tlie  city,  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
for  its  laurel  trees,  after  which  it  was  named,  for  its  old 
s,  which  even  the  christiau  Emperoi-s  ordered  to  be 
for  it5  flowing  and  gushing  waters,  for  its  shining 
>le  of  ApoUo,  and  its  magnificent  much-frequented  festival 
[the  10th  August**  Its  chief  street,  nearly  four  and  a  half 
iles  long,  stretched  straight  along  the  river,  and  a  coverefl 
llounade  afforded  shade  from  snn  or  rain.  Its  streets  wei'e 
antly  lighted  at  night,  and  the  supply  of  water,  it  has 
remarked,  was  so  good  that  there  was  no  fighting  at  tlie 
ic  baths.  Mommsen,  comparing  it  with  Alexandria, 
erves  that  "for  enjoyment  of  life,  dramatic  spectacles, 
[ig,  pleasures  of  love,  Antioch  had  more  to  offer  than  the 
in  which  *  no  one  went  itUe/  "  It  was  a  gay  and  corrupt 
Julian  had  abhorred  it  for  its  corruption  and  Cliristian- 
,  and  it  had  abhorred  Julian  for  his  paganism  and  austerity.^ 
was  the  home  of  actors,  singers,  bullet  -dancers,  and 
^  Stc  Julianas  MUupogoti. 
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The  ■itmriw  rf  Airteriig  Iwwium^  was  ntoi  so  f ortiinale  aa 

thii  nC  ita  maL     It  ra  iwmfgii  Ailtt  from  the  eoaat,  and 

ibm  had  not  the  adiMi^gc  of  being  a  seaport ;  and  it 

Lliahle  to  be  Adcea  hf  fin|iieai  and  riolont  wthqaakes,  nrhii 

I  nlthaatd  J  pim«d  its  una. 

Antioch  does  not  aeem  to  hare  been  a  xcsort  of  pa] 
In  the  fouth  oentmr,  indeed,  Tibenhm  may  be  mentioned  as 
pagan  of  Antioch,  bat  in  the  fifth  oentmr  probably  veiy 
I  oon-Chri8tians  of  a  seriow  type  wiob  to  be  found  there.     If 
writer  of  Antiocb  were  named^  we  mi^t  guess  with  co^8!de^^ 
aUe  certainty  that  be  was  a  Christian,  jnst  as  we  might  gu< 
that  a  writer  of  Athens  was  a  pagan.     An  Alexandrian  an 
except  he  were  a  theologian,  wooJd  more  probably  be  a 
than  a  Christian;  a  Byzantine  author  would  more   pro^^^'^^ 
be  a  Chiistian  than  a  pagan.     As  for  a  native  of  Asia  \ 
the  chances  in  regard  to  his  faith  would  be  about  eqnal. 

As  a  ^contnist  to  the  highly  civilised  life  of  the  Eoj 
Empire,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  glimpse  at  the  primiti 
manners    of   tlie    Huns,   as   they  impr^sed    a   conteroimnry 
Itowan,  whose  account  of  an  embassy  to  Attda  in  the  year  448 
has  been  preserved.     As  the  narrative,  which  I  have  tnriii, 
lated  freely,  with  some  omissions,  is  of  considerable  le»- 
«eparat4>  chapter  may  be  devoted  to  it 


1     A     L^r.n^i     . 

•lr:i1    r-iri    Tm-    fieri n<»il  ffOHl 

le  iiittij- 

,<>  iit  »j  u.iiL  tlit^  iiharclies. 
ii*  r-ite,  and  tlio   place 

•#»  lot)  . 

:iiiil  «»>rL't^rt't«,  who 
I  »u*i    and    studied 

genethliAlogy.  lnhi*.^^j-7t 
claasixcheii  AUerthttr 
has  8u  iuteresting  e$^- 
special  rererenee  to  Ui 
'  In  tlie  sixth  cent 
worthy  of  being  re-<  nn^muii 
|>oUs,  *"  the  city  of  God. " 


^7  . 
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tus  accompanied  his  friend  Maximin  on  aii 

!  Scytliia  or  Huiiknd  in  the  year  448,  and  wrote  a 

of  what  befell  them.     Of  this  accotmt,  which 

fortunately    preserved,    the     following    is    a    free 


1  out  with  the  bajbariaiu,  and  arrived  at  Sardica,  which  i8 
rs  for  a  faat  traveller  from  Constantinople.  Halting  there  we 
it  atlvisable  to  invite  Edecon  and  the  barbarians  with  him  to 
\  inhabitunts  of  the  place  sold  na  sheep  and  oxen,  which  we 
lid  prepared  a  ineaL  In  the  course  of  the  feast,  as  the 
tided  Attila  and  we  landed  the  E(Hf>eror,  Bigilaa  remarked 
fair  to  compare  a  man  and  a  go<i,  meaning  Attila  by  the 
eodo&ius  by  the  god.  The  Huna  grew  ejtcited  and  hot  at 
But  we  turned  the  conversation  in  another  direction,  and 
eir  wounded  feelings  ;  and  after  dinner,  when  we  separated* 
Qted  Edecon  and  Orestes  with  silk  garments  and  Indian 

ire  arrived  at  Naissus  we  found  the  city  deserted,  as  though 
^8acke<l  ;  only  a  few  sick  persons  lay  in  the  ehurches.  We 
fdiort  distance  from  the  river,  in  an  open  simce,  for  ftU  the 
at  to  the  bank  was  full  of  the  bones  of  men  glain  in  war, 
rrow  we  came  to  the  station  of  AgintheuB,  tlie  command er-in- 
Ke  niyrian  armies  {maglMrr  milUum  ptr  Ill^kmn%  who  was 
far  from  Nainsufi^  to  announce  to  him  the  imperial  command?, 
cive  five  of  thoae  seventeen  deserters,  about  wlioni  Attila  Had 
the  Emperor.^     We  had  an  inter\^ew  with  him,  and  having 


ns^d  the  text  of  Priscus  in 

It  EisL  Grate.  voL  iv.     It 
b  warn  readers  that  the 
tjon  apjiended  cannot  be 
jiisteiL 
!*ikrT7}\qi  iyifpatrro  (p*  78). 


In  l^Iuller'a  Latin  iransktiou  under  the 
text  these  worda  aro  mi»trau slated  <£« 
qiiibiLH  ad  Attihim  seripntraL  ri  irapk 
'ArHtXtt  ypdfifiara  (fr.  7,  p.  76)  is  re- 
ferred to. 


r  Attija^  t 


^THE  LATER  ROl 

treated  the  deserters  with  kindness,  he  committed  tliem  to  us.     The  next 
da^r  we   proceeded  from  the  district  of  Naiis8U8*    towards    the  Danube, 
we  entered  a  covered  valley  w\\\\  many  benils  and  windings  and  circiiitf.>Tifi 
]ifiths.     We   thought  we  were    travelling   due  west,  but  when  the   day 
dawned  the  sun  rose  in  front ;  and  Bome   of  us  unacquainted  with  llie 
topography  cried  out  that  Llit*  etin  wai*  going  the  wrong  way,  and  portend- 
ing unusual  events.     Tlie  fact  Vim  that  that  part  of  the  road  faced  tlie 
cast,  owin^  to  the  irregularity  of  the  grouniL     Having  passed  these  roogli 
places  we  arrived  at  a  plain  wliich  was  also  well  wooded-     At  the  river 
we  were  i^ceived  by  birbarian  ferrymen,  who  rowed  ns  across  the  riv-ei 
in  brwits  made  by  tlieniselves   out  of  single  tree*  hewn  and  hollowe<i 
Tliese  prei>arations  had  not  been  made  for  our  <?ake,  but  to  convey  across 
a  company  of  Huns  ;  for  Attila  pretended  that  he  wished  to  hunt   in 
Roman    temtory,  but   his   intent   was    really   hostile,   because    all   Oxt 
ilcserters  had  not  l>een  given  up  to  hiuL     Having  crossed  the  Dmrnbe, 
and  proceeded  with  the  barbarians  about  seventy  stadia,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  wait  in  a  certain  plaio,  that  Edecon  and  his  party  might  go  on 
in  fr<jnt  and  inform  Attila  of  our  arrival.     As  we  were  dining  in  tbe 
evening  we  heard  the  sound  of  horses  approaching,  iind  two  Scythians 
arrived  with   directions  that  we  were  to  set  out  to  Attila.     We  asked 
them  tir-st  to  pirtake  of  our  meal,  and  they  dismounted  and  made  good 
clifer.     On  the  next  day,  under  their  guidance,  Me  arrived  at  the  tents  ^ 
Attila,  which  were  numeroufs,  about  three  o'clock,  and  when  we  wished 
to  pitch  our  tent  on   a  hill   the  barbarians  who  met  us  prevented  o% 
because  tlie  tent  of  Attila  was  on  low  groimd,  so  we  halted  where  tb^ 
Scythians  desired.   ,  .  .  (Then  a  message  is  received  from  Attila,  wh'> 
wiL*i  aware  of  the  nature  of  their  embassy,  saying  that  if  tbey  had  nothing 
further  to  commniucate   to   him   he  would   not  receive  them,   s<i  lh«y 
reluctantly  prt'pijj'ed  tt»  return.)     When  the  baggage  had  been  i>acked  «>o 
tlie  beastj?  of  burden^  and   we  were  perforce  preparing   to   tstiirt  in  tli«? 
night  time,  messengers  came  from  Attila  bidding  us  wait  on  accoimt  <^* 
the  late  hour.     Then  men  arrived  with  an  ox  and  river  fiiih,  sent  to  *^* 
by  Attila,  and  when  we  liad  ^linud  we  retiretl  to  sleep.     Wlien  it  was  ^^^ 
we  expected  a  gentle  and  courterjus  messjige  from  the  biiibaiian,  but  ^^  _ 
again   bade  ua  depart  if  we  had  no  further  mandates  beyond  what  J*^ 
already  knew.     We   ma«le  no   reply,  and   jirepared   to  set  out^  thong* 
BigiW  insisted  that  we  should  feign  to  have  some  other  commnnicaii* 
to  make.     IfVlien  I  saw  that  Maximin  was  very  dejected,  I  went  to  Scott 
(one  of  the  Hun  nobles,  brother  of  Onegesius),  taking  with  me  Rusticity* 
who  understootl  the  Hun  language.     He  had  come  with  us  to  ScytU**^ 
not  as  a  member  of  tbe  embassy,  but  on  business  with  Constantiuft, 
Italian  whom  Aetius  had   rfcnt  to  Attila  to  be  that  juonai-ch's  privi** 
secretary.       I    informed    Scottas,    Rusticius    acting    as    interi>reter,    tt»* 
Max! mi n  will  give  him  many  pineaenta  if  he  would  procure  bim  an  int- 
view  with  Attila  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  embiissy  will  not  only  condu* 
to  the  public  interests  of  the  two  powew,  but  to  tbe  private  inteieit; 


'  Here  Is  another  itustransl.atton  in 
Mrdler'a  Latin  vei-sion,  awb  rm  bpi*jv 
NcuViroE/,    a   motUUms    Naissi   (/).      I 


mention  these  instances  to  show  ^^^} 
the  tmnslation  must  be  used  »'i** 
caution. 
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f  the  Emperor  desired  that  he  should  he  sent  as  an  ambassador 

to  arrange  the  disputes  of  the  Huu^  and  Eomaiia,  and  that 

\  he  wnold  receive  splendid  gilta.     As  Onejijesius  was  not  jiresent  it 

\  for  Scottas,  I  said,  to  help  us,  or  rather  help  his  brother,  and  at  the 

time  prtive   that  the  report  was  true  which  ascribed  to  him  an 

toeuce  with  Attila  equal   to  that  possessed  by  his  brother,     Scottas 

ntccl  hifi  horse  and  rode  to  Attila^s  tent,  while  I  returned  to  Maxiniin, 

found  Jiim  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and  anxiety,  lying  on  the  grass 

i  Bigihia,     I  described  my  intenriew  with  Scottas,  and  bade  hini  make 

utions  for  an  audience  of  Attila     Tliey  both  jumped  up»  approving 

[what  1  had   done,  anil  recalled  the  men  ivho  had  startetl  with  the 

I  of  bttrderu     Aa  we  were  considering  what  to  say  to  Attila,  and  how 

at  the  Emperor's  f(ift«*  Scottas  came  tcj  fet<*h  us,  and  we  entered 

^la*e  lentj  which  was  surrounded  by  a  multitudtj  of  barbarians.     We 

Xlila  sittLng  oa  a  womlen  chair.     We  stood  at  a  little  distance 

fcimin  advanced  and  saluted  the  l>arbarinn,  to  wlioni  he  gave  the 

rs  letter,  saying  that  the  Emp^^ror  prayed  for  the  safety  of  him  and 

The  king  replied,  *  It  shall  be  unto  the  Romans  as  they  wish  it  to 

\  UBto  me,'  and  immediately  addreseed  Bigilas,  calling  him  a  ahameleas 

i,  beifltf  aiid  asking  him  why  he  ventured  to  come  when  all  the  deserters 

I  not  been  given  npw^  .  .  . 

"Alter  the  departure  of  Bigilas,  who  returned  to  the  Empire  (nomi- 

Pjr  to  find  the  deserters  w^hose  resUimtiou  Attila  demanded,  but  really 

\  the  money  for  his  fellow-conspirator  Edecon),  we  remained  one  day 

;  place,  ami  tlien  set  out  with  Attila  for  the  northern  parts  of  the 

We  liccompanied  the  barbarian  for  a  time,  but  when  we  reached 

>  point  took  another  route  by  the  comniaml  of  the  Scythians  who 

lis,  as  Attila  was  proceeding  to  a  village  where  he  intended  to 

f  the  daughter  of  Eskam*  though  he  had  many  other  wives,  for  the 

as  practise^l  polygamy.    We  proceeded  along  a  level  road  in  a  plain 

I  met  with  na^-igable  rivers — ^^of  wliich  the  greatest,  next  to  the  Danube, 

Lthe  Drecon,  Tigas,  and  Tiphesas — wliich  we  crossed  in  the  monoxyles, 

I  made  of  one  piece,  used  by  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  :  the  smjiller 

e  traversed  on  rafta  which  the  barbarians  carry  about  with  them 

for  the  pTirpo€(e  of  crossing  morasses.     In  the  villages  we  were 

with   food^ — millet  instead  of  com,  and  mead  (/leSo?),  as  the 

all  it,  instead  of  wine.     The  attendanU  who  followed  us  received 

llet,  and  a  drink  made  of  barley,  which  the  barbarians  call  /:«m.     Late 

*  evening,  having  travelled  a  long  distance,  we  pitched  our  tenta  on 

\  banks  of  u  fresh-water  lake,  used  for  water  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 

kbouring  village.     But  a  wind  and  stonn,  accomj>anied  by  thunder 

I  lightning  and  heavy  rain,  arose,  and  almost  threw  down  onr  tents ; 

'  utensils  were  rolled  iot-o  the  waters  of  the  lake.     Terrified  by  the 

diap  and  the  atmospherical  disturbance,  we  left  the  place  and  lost  one 

r  m  the  dark  and  the  rain,  each  following  the  road  that  seemed  most 

But  we  all  readied  the  village  by  different  ways,  and  raised  an 


1  had  betmyed  to  Attiln  the     the  real  reason  of  Attila's  roughness 
which    he    and    BigiliLS    had      towards  the  latter. 
'      *    I  Attil&V  life.     Thi9  was 
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alami  to  obtain  what  we  lacked.  The  ScythianB  of  the  village  sprang  out 
uf  tbeir  liuts  at  the  noise,  and,  lightiiij^  the  reeds  whicJi  ther  ti^  for 
kindling  fires,  aske<l  what  we  wanted.  Our  conductors  replied  that  tlia 
storm  had  alftrnied  uh  ;  so  they  invited  ns  to  their  huts  and  providetl 
wamith  for  us  by  lighting  large  fire«  of  reeds.  The  lady  who  govemKi| 
the  vilLige^ — she  had  l>een  one  of  Bleda's  wive« — sent  us  provision*  aiKl 
^ood-lookinjT  ^rk  to  console  us  (this  is  a  Scythian  compliment).  W( 
treat^l  the  young  women  to  a  share  in  the  eatable^^  but  declined  to  take 
any  further  advantage  of  their  presence.  We  remained  in  the  hut«  till 
day  dftwned  and  then  went  U)  look  for  our  lost  utensils,  which  we  found 
partly  in  the  place  where  we  had  pitched  the  tent,  partly  on  the  himk  of 
the  lake,  and  partly  in  the  water.  We  spent  that  day  in  the  rilkg© 
drying  our  things  ;  for  the  atonn  had  censed  and  the  sun  was  brigbU 
Having  Iwked  after  our  horses  and  cattle,  we  directed  our  steps  to  tho 
princes*,  to  wliom  we  paid  our  resjjects  and  presented  gifts  in  return  for 
her  courtesy.  The  gift«  consisted  of  things  whicli  are  esteemed  by  the 
harbariaaa  as  not  produced  in  the  country  —  three  silver  phialai^  ml 
ekins^  Indian  pepper,  palm  fniit,  and  other  doliaicies* 

**  Having  ad\iuiced  a  diitance  of  ten  days  further,  we  halted  at  a  "I'lUflge  I 
for  as  the  rest  of  the  route  was  the  eame  for  us  and  Attila,  it  behoved  ns 
to  wait^  so  that  be  might  go  in  front.  Here  we  met  with  some  of  the 
*  western  Romans,'  *  who  had  also  come  on  an  embaeey  to  Attila— tli« 
Count  Romulus,  Prouiotus  govenior  of  Koricum,  and  KomanuB  a  miH* 
tary  captain.  With  them  was  Constantius  whom  Aetius  hjid  gent  w 
Attila  to  be  his  secretary,  and  Tatulus,  the  father  of  Orestes;  these  t^^o 
were  not  connected  with  the  embassy,  but  were  friends  of  the  ambassad^ 
Constantius  had  known  them  of  old  in  the  Italiea,^  and  Tiitulaa*  «a 
Orestes  hiul  married  the  daughter  of  Rotntdua,^ 

**  The  object  of  the  embassy  was  to  soften  the  soul  of  Attila,  who  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  one  Silvanu?,  a  silveremitb  (or  banker)  in  Roid«, 
l>ecfiuse  lie  had  received  golden  vessels  from  a  certain  Oonstantius.  Th» 
Constantius,  a  native  of  Gaul,*  had  preceded  his  namesake  in  the  officu 
of  secretary  to  Attila.     When  Sirmiiim  in  Pannonia  was  besieged  hy  tli« 


^  It  ia  worth  obsorviiig  hoNv  the  Grwek- 
speakiug  Romans  spoke  of  their  Latin - 
speaking  fellow-fiubjecta.  Valentin  ian 
is  described  as  h  ^atriXri^ttw  rStv  itnrwpiuv 
?ttifia.luiK  This,  it  need  scarcely  be  re- 
marked, does  not  imply  that  there  was 
any  iden  afloat  at  the  time  of  a  western 
Roman  Empire,  Priscus  calls  tlio  Latin 
liingiiiige  tV  Al'fftjylwv  "  the  tongue  of 
the  Aiisonians  "  (p.  &&),  as  opposed  to 
"  the  tongue  of  the  Htjllenes, "  To  speak 
Greek  is  iWifvl^ut. 

*  iw  Tdh  'IraKlait — that  is,  Italy  with 
its  appendages  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica: 
just  as  *'the  Gauls'*  meant  Gaul  and 
Spain.  This  use  of  the  plural  is  parallel 
to  the  dual  MitratL  in  th«  IJig'^'^edii. 
wltich  does  not  mean  '*the  two  Mitras," 
but  **  Mitra  and  Varuna/*  b(»cause  these 


gods  generally  went  together  (Hke  Cis- 
tor  and  Pollux).  It  is  possible  il» 
that  in  a  passage  in  tlie  Iliad  Af*f^ 
does  not  mean  toe  two  Ajaxea,  bnt  Aj** 
Telamoniua  and  bis  brother  Teuc«r,  *• 
a  wiiter  in  Kuhn's  Zeifschrift  fi^^S' 
gested.  . 

*  Romulus  and  his  daughter  ^'«i*  ** 
Patavio  in  Noricum.  Orestes'  son  *•* 
called  after  his  grandfather  lidroulii''' 
and  was  the  same  as  the  famous  aod  ^' 
significant  ErtJi>eror  Boiiiulus  AngustC' 
luM  who  resigned  in  favour  of  ZeijO  1* 
476. 

*  The  way  in  which  a  Or«ek  RoflJJ'J 
i^ixjke  of  Cftul  deservea  to  be  r»-^niark«"^ 
(fnul  for  hioi  was  **  western  Guliti*' 

eus,  p.  84). 
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» the  bishop  of  the  place  consigned  the  veaaels  to  his  (Constan- 
)  care,  that  if  the  city  were  taken  and  he  survivetl  they  might  be  used 
^jimsotn  htm  ;  and  in  case  he  were  slain,  to  ransom  the  citizens  who 
)  led  into  capti\ity.      But  when  the  city  was  enslaved,  Constantius 
fldSited  his  engagement,  and,  aa  he  happened  to  be  at  Rome  on  busi- 
ness pawned  ihe  vessels  to  Silvanua  for  a  sum  of  money,  on  condition 
thit  if  be  gave  back  the  money  within  a  j)re.«cribed  i>erio{l  the  dishes 
be  returned,  but  otherwise  shotikl   become    Silviinus'    property, 
tiufi^  sujipected  of  treachery,  was  crucified  by  Attila  and  Bleda ; 
\  aftemraids,  when  the  affair  of  the  vessels  became  known  to  Attila,  he 
the  iiurender  of  Silvan  us  on  the  j^TX)und  that  he  had  stolen  hia 
lerty.     Accordingly  Aetius  and  the  Em])eror  of  the  Weatem  Romans 
\  to  explain  that  Silvanua  was  Constantius'  creditor,  the  vessels  having 
t  pawned  and  not  stolen,  and  that  he  had  sold  them  to  priests  and 
I  for  sacn*d  purposea.     If,  however,  Attila  refused  to  desist  from  his 
uid,  he,  the  Emperor,  would  eend  him  the  value  of  the  vessels,  but 
kild  not  surrender  the  innocent  Silvanus. 

*  ITttving  waited  for  some  time  until  Attila  advanced  in  front  of  u«,  we 
dcd,  and  having  crossed  some  rivers  we  arrived  at  a  large  village, 
\  Attila's  house  wa»  said  to  be  moi'e  splendid  than  his  residences  in 
placesv  It  was  made  of  polished  boards,  and  surrounded  wrth  a 
I  enclosure,  designed,  not  for  protection,  but  for  appearance.  The 
;  af  Onegesius  was  second  to  the  king's*  in  splendour,  and  was  also 
Sreled  with  a  wooden  enclosure,  but  it  was  not  adorned  with  towers 
B  UiEt  of  the  king.  Not  far  from  the  enclosure  was  a  large  batli  which 
dus— who  was  the  second  in  power  among  the  Scythians — built, 
;  transported  the  at^mes  from  Pannonia  ;  for  the  barbarians  in  this 
rict  had  no  stones  or  trees,  hut  U¥«?d  imported  material.  The  builder 
ihe  liath  was  a  captive  from  Sirmium,  who  expected  to  \nn  his  freedom 
ttvment  Uyv  making  the  bath.  But  he  was  disappointedj  and  greater 
ttble  Wfell  him  than  mere  captivity  among  the  Scythiaiia,  for  One- 
lappointM  him  bathman,  and  he  used  to  minister  to  him  and  his 
By  when  ihey  bnthetL 
[*Whcn  Attila  entered  the  village  he  was  met  by  girls  advancing  in 
utidcr  thin  white  canopies  of  linen,  which  were  held  up  by  Xhvi 
nde  women  who  st-Mid  uuder  them,  and  were  so  large  that  seven  or 
!  girla  walked  beneath  each.  There  were  many  lines  of  damsels  thus 
iaj>i(;4,  and  they  sang  Scythian  songs.  T^Tien  he  came  near  the  house 
fOlit*g^iun»  which  lay  on  his  w^'iy,  the  wife  of  Onege^us  issued  from  the 
door,  mi\i  a  namber  of  servants,  bearing  meat  and  wine,  and  saluted  him 
I  b(fgg«d  him  to  partake  of  her  hos|>itality*  Tliis  is  the  higliest  honour 
.  Gin  be  shown  among  the  Scythians,  To  gratify  the  wife  of  his 
J  be  Rte,  just  as  he  B«it  on  his  horse,  hia  attendants  raising  the  tray 
ddlebow ;  and  having  tasted  the  \iine,  he  went  on  to  the  palace, 


—  ""p<»aks  of  Attila 

h  in  theordi- 

^     _      1  the  time  was 

ior   the    Emperor,   while  the 

I  ^4c  might  be   used  for  a  king. 


Priscus,  however,  writes  iu  a  cotiven- 
tional  prose^  which  avoids  the  expres- 
sious  ol'  th«  a|>t)ken  tongue.  ^aaiKt^^ 
howevtif,  was  still  legitimately  used  of 
the  Persian  monarch. 


which  was  higher  than  the  other  houses  and  hiiilt  on  an  elevatetl  site.  1 
But  we  remained  in  tlie  house  of  Onegesius,  at  his  invit^ition,  for  he  Wl  1 
returned  from  his  expedition  with  Attila's  son*     Hia  wife  and  kingfdk. J 
entertained  ua  to  dinner,  for  be  had  no  leisure  himself,  as  he  hafl  to  TtUtal 
to  Attila  the  result  of  his  expedition,  and  explain  the  accident  which  Iwdl 
Imppened  to  the  young  prince,  who  had  slipped  and  broken  his  right 
hand.     After  dinner  we  left  the  house  of  Onegesius,  and  took  up  our 
quarters  nearer  the  palace,  so  that  Maxirain  might  be  at  a  conveaieot 
dis^ince  for  visiting  Attila  or  holding  intercourse  with  his  courL/  Tbf 
next  morning,  «t  da%Ti  of  clay,  Maximiu  went  me  to  Onegesius,  with  presentj 
offered  by  him^jelf  as  well  as  those  which  the  Emperor  had  *ent,  and  Iwa 
to  find  out  wlielher  he  would  liave  an  internew  with  Maximin  and  8i.t 
what  time.     When  I  arrived  at  the  hou.se,  along  with  the  uttendantj»  who 
carried  the  gifts^  I  found  the  doors  closed,  and  had  to  wait  until  wme  an 
should  come  out  xmd  armounce  our  arrival.     Ab  I  waited  and  walked  uf 
and  down  in  front  of  the  enclosure  which  surrounded  the  house^  a  i 
whom   from  hia  Scythian  dress  T   took  for  a  barbarian,   caiue  up 
addressed  me  in  Greek,  with  the  word  Xaip€,  *  Hiiil  ! '     I  was  sur 
at  a  Scythian  speaking  Greek.    For  the  subjects  of  the  Huns,  swept  togetl 
from  various  lands,  speak,  beside  theii*  own  barbarous  tongue,  either  HmjJ 
iiic  or  Gothic,^  or — as  many  as  have  commercial  dealings  with  the  western  f 
Roman* — Latin  ;  but  none  of  them  easily  speak  Greek,  except  captiva 
from  the  Thracian  or  IHyrian  aea-coast ;  and  these  last  are  easily  biown  | 
to  any  stranger  by  their  torn  garments  and  the  squalor  of  their  head,  u  j 
men  who  have  met  with  a  reverse.    This  man,  on  the  contrary,  resemlikd  1 
rt  well-t4>-do  Scythian,  beiug  well  dreflsed,  and  having  his  hair  cut  in  &J 
circle  after  Scythian   f^ishion.     Having  returned  his  aalutatioji,  I  nBkn]| 
him  who  he  wa^j  and  whence  he  had  come  into  a  foreign  land  and  adopt«»d  I 
Scythian  life.      When  he  asked  me  why  I  wanted  to  know,  1  told  himj 
that  his  Hellenic  speech  had  prompted  my  curiosity*     Then  he  smiledl 
and  said  that  be  was  bom  a  Greek  ^  and  had  gone  as  a  merchant  to  Vimi- j 
nacium,  on  the  Danube,  where  he  had  stayed  a  long  time,  and  married  [ 
a  very  rich  wife.     But  the  city  fell  a  prey  to  the  barbarians,  and  he  wttl 
T  itript  of  his  prosperity,  and  on  account  of  his   riches  was  allotted  toJ 
negesius  in  the  division  of  the  spoil,  m  it  was  the  custom  among  the  I 
Scythiaufi  for  the  chiefs  to   reserve   for   themselves  the   rich   prisaneRl 
Having  fought  bravely  against  the  Romans  and  the  Acatiri,  he  had  piud| 
the  spoils  he  won  to  hia  master,  and  so  obtained  freedom.      He  thenm*^1 
ried  a  barbarian  wife  and  hud  cbihlren,  and  had  the  privilege  of  j>artaking  j 
at  the  teble  of  Onegesius, 

**  He  ctiusidere^l  his  new  life  among  the  Scythians  better  than  his  oldl 
life  among  the  Romans,  and  the  reasons  he  urged  were  as  follows  :  *  AfkirJ 
war  the  Scythians  live  in  inactivity,  enjoying  what  they  luive  gut,  ial| 
not  at  all,  or  very  little,  harassed.     The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  i 


*  Til  at  is,  Humiic  or  Gothic  were  the 
recognised  languages  of  the  Hun  empire, 
in  which  of  coarse  many  harbaroua  Ta- 
taric  tongues  were  spoken* 

3  f^  TpatKbt^t'  tltfat  tA  yivot  (p.  86), 


Ppawc^f,  not  '^XXiji',  a  Grttk^  not  i| 
IffUcjif,  which  wotihl  mean  a  pA^itl 
'EXXi7J'tA:iis  and  iWtfvi^tiy  were  still  turf  I 
in  their  old  sense  ;  and  wo  even  tDafC| 
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m  tlie  firrt  placis  very  liable  to  peiigh  in  war,  as  they  have  to  rest  their 
liopc*  <»f  safely  aa  others,  and  are  not  allowed,  on  account  of  their  tyrant*, 
to  tt*  onus.  And  those  who  use  them  are  injm^d  by  the  cowai^lice  r»ff. 
iienil?,  who  cannot  support  the  conduct  of  war.  But  the  condi- 
he  subject*  in  time  of  peace  is  far  more  jn*ievous  than  the  evils  of 
wif,  lur  the  exaction  of  the  tsixed  ia  very  severe,  ainl  unprincipled  men 
uiflict  injuries  on  others*,  because  the  lawa  are  practically  not  valid 
jgainit  all  dasseg.  A  tran^greseor  who  belongs  t«i  the  wealthy  classes  i» 
iirtt  jmniahed  for  his  injustice,  wliile  a  poor  man^  who  doei?  not  underatand 
boBDeMy  undergoed  the  legal  penalty,  that  is  if  he  does  not  depart  this 
life  before  the  trial,  ^o  long  is  the  coui"se  ol'  lawsuits  protracted,  and  so 
©ucb  money  i»  expended  on  them.  The  climax  of  the  mi  aery  is  to  have 
wpajin  order  to  obtain  justice.  For  no  one  wEl  ijfive  a  court  to  the 
injuwl  man  except  he  pay  a  ?um  of  money  to  the  judge  and  the  judge's 

^'*In  roply  t(j  this  attack  on  the  Empire,  I  asked  him  to  be  good 

moagh  lo  li^eu  with  patience  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,     *  The 

l^cttitoni  of  the  Roman  republic,'  I  said,  *  who  were  wise  and  gtx>d  men, 

r  to  prevent  things  frora^  being  done  at  hnpliazard,  made  one  ilass  of 

I  guardians  of  the  laws,  and  appointed  another  chu^s  to  tl^e  profession 

f  irau^  who  were  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  be  always  ready  for 

litil^  and  to  go  forth  to  war  without  dread,  as  though  to  their  ordimuy 

eiennie^  having  by  practice  exhausted  all  tlieir  feair  beforehand.     Others 

iLriin  were  assigned  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  to  support 

rtiselvea  and  those  who  tight  in  their  defence,  by  contributing  the 

,M...a.)  corn-supply.  .  .  .  Tothosewho  protect  the  interests  of  the  litigants  a 

AiDi  of  money  is  paid  by  the  latter,  juBt  as  a  imyment  ia  made  by  the  farmersi 

v\  the  sohliene.     Is  it  not  fair  to  support  him  w!io  assists  and  i^iuite  him 

\\\\  hi*  kindness  ?     The  support  of  the  horse  benefits  the  hoi*seman.   *   .   . 

Tb':*e  who  spend  money  on  a  jr^uit  and  lot»e  it  in  tlie  end   cannot  fairly 

jrtit  it  down  to  auythuig  but  tlie  injustice  of  their  ease.     And  as  to  the 

lonjij  time    tipent  on  lawsuits,    that  is  due  to    concern  for  justice,  that 

m^  may  not  fail  in  passing  accurate  judfj^ments,  by  having  to  give  sen* 

fcee  offhand  ;  it  is  better  that  they  should  reflect,  and  conclude  the  case 

^Kt  Urdily,  thati  tliat  by  ju(iging  in  a  hurry  tlioy  should  both   injure 

tnia  &tid  transgress  against  the  Deity,  tlie  in.stitutor  of  jtuitice.  .  ,  ,  The 

Bunuuis  treat  their  servants  l>etter  than  the  king  of  the  Scytliians  treats 

Hit  subjects.      They  deal  \ritb  them  as  fathers  or   teachers,  admonishing 

ihm  tf»  abstain  from  evil  and  follow  the  linci*  of  conduct  which  they  have 

ertwttied  hon<-niitible  ;  they  reprove  them  for  their  err<jrs  like  their  own 

chilili^n.     They  are  not  allowed,  like  the  Scythians,  to  intiiet  death  on 

them.     Tlicy   have   numerous   ways  of  conferring  freedom  ;    they   can 

■pniunit  not  only  during  life,  but  also  by  their  wills,  and  the  testamentary 

PUi^  of  a  Roman  in  regard  to  Ms  property  are  Inw,'  * 

"  My  interlocutor  shed  tears^  and  confessed  that  the  laws  and  constita^ 
^m\  of  the  Romans  were  fair,  but  deplored  that  the  governors,  not  podseas- 
iflg  the  spirit  of  former  generationSj  were  ruining  the  State. 


^b^^onoftbe 


is  intarestitig  as  an 
attitude  of  the  higher 


classes  in  thfl  Empire  to  slaveij  in  the 
fifth  century. 
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**As  we  were  engage<i  in  this  dif^cusaion  a  ser^'ant  came  out  i 
opened  the  door  of  the  enclosure.  I  liurried  up,  and  inquired  hq 
Onegesius  was  engaged,  for  I  desired  to  give  him  a  message  from  I 
Roman  amlmsaador.  He  replied  that  I  should  meet  him  if  I  waited 
little,  aa  he  was  about  to  go  forth.  And  after  a  short  time  I  saw  bi 
coming  out,  and  iyldressed  him,  aaying,  *  The  Roman  amhafsador  eiilq| 
you,  and  1  have  en  me  \\4th  gifts  from  him,  and  with  the  gold  which  \ 
Emperor  sent  you.  The  auibaaeador  is  anxious  to  meet  yon,  and  b^ 
you  to  appoint  a  time  and  place.*  Onege^^ius  bade  his  servants  recei] 
the  gold  and  the  gift«,  and  told  me  to  announce  to  Maximin  that  he  woi( 
go  to  him  immediately,  I  deUverecl  the  mesi5age,  and  Onegesiuft  a]>{>e(U!i( 
in  the  tent  without  delay.  He  cxpresi!«ed  his  thanks  to  Maximin  and  tl 
Emperor  for  the  presents,  and  aaked  why  he  sent  for  lum.  Miixini 
said  that  the  time  had  come  for  Onegesiua  to  have  greats  reuown  anoi 
men,  if  he  would  go  to  the  Emperor,  and  by  his  wisdom  arrimgft  t 
objects  of  dispute  between  the  Romans  and  Huns,  and  establish  concoi 
lietween  them  ;  and  theridjy  he  will  abo  proijure  many  advantages  forfc 
own  family^  as  he  and  his  children  will  be  always  friends  of  the  Empcrn 
and  the  imperial  race.^  Then  OnegeBius  inquired  what  mea^iires  wod 
grjitify  the  Emperor,  and  how  he  could  arrange  the  disputes,  Mu3iii| 
replied  :  *  If  you  cross  into  the  lands  of  the  Roman  Empire  you 
the  Enijieror  under  an  obligation,  and  you  will  arrange  the  ti 
issue  by  investigating  their  causes  and  deciding  them  on  the 
the  peace.  Onegesius  said  he  would  inform  the  Emperor 
ministers  of  AttihVa  wishes,  but  the  Romans  need  not  think  they  coi 
ever  prevail  with  him  to  betray  his  master  or  neglect  his  Scythian  tnj 
ing  and  his  wives  and  children,  or  to  prefer  wealth  among  the  Bomi 
to  bondage  ivitli  Attila.  He  added  that  he  would  be  of  more  service 
the  Romans  by  remaining  in  his  own  laud  and  softening  the  anger  <A  t 
master,  if  he  wei^  indignant  for  aught  with  tlie  Rt^mans,  than  by  vigiti 
them  and  subjecting  himself  to  blame  if  he  made  arrangemt:'nts  that  Alt 
did  not  appi"ove  of.  He  then  retired,  having  consented  that  I  ehcffl 
act  as  intermediate  in  conveying  messages  from  Miiximin  to  himself, 
it  would  not  have  l»een  consistent  with  Maximin*8  dignity  as  ami 
to  visit  him  constantly. 

"  Tlie  next  day  I  entered  the  enclosure  of  Attila^s  palace,  bearing  gi 
to  his  wiie,  whose  name  wjis  Kreka.  She  had  three  sons,  of  whom 
eldest  governed  the  Acatiri  and  the  other  nations  who  dwell  in  Poi 
Scythia.  Witliin  the  enclosure  were  numerous  buildings,  some  of  can 
boards  beautifully  fitted  together*  others^  of  straight  planed  beams^  witbl 
carving,  fastened  on  round  woo<ieu  blocks  which  rose  to  a  moderate  heij 
from  the  gn>und,  Attila's  wife  lived  here,  and,  having  been  admitted 
the  barbanans  at  tlie  do^J^,  I  found  her  recliuiag  oii  a  si»ft  couch,  1 
floor  of  the  room  was  covered  with  woollen  mats  lor  walking  on.    A  nuttl 


Muxun 

QU  1|^H 


Mt  ia  worth  while  noticing  this 
eacprassion  Tif  tKdtfoii  yivu^  wliieh  un- 
intentionally cxpreasea  the  general 
idea^  that  the  KoDjaLn  Em  pi  re  was 
hereditary.     Theoretically  it  was  not 


hereditary  {«'^  p.  227),  bat  it 
have  been  treasonable  to  hint  tl 
any  one  but  a  relative  (a  son,  if  til 
were  sons)  of  the  reigning  Kuj|i 
might  succeed  him. 
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ufMrrft&ts  stood  round  her,  and  maids  sitting  on  the  floor  in  fix>nt  of  iier 

.r.il,riii(ler\Hi  with  colours  linen  cloths  intended  to  be  phiced  over  the 

I  ^r&»  for  ornaments     Having  approached,  saluted  her,  and  pre- 

^j.^v..  Lbe  gifts,  I  went  out,  and  walked  to  the  other  houses^  where  Attila 

tafl^  intl  waited  for  Onegesius,  who,  as   I    knew,  waa   witli  Attila.      I 

^oud  in  the  middle  of  a  great  crowd — the  guards   of  AtLila  and  his 

lttefldAnt»  knew   me^  and  eo  no  one  hindered    lue.     I  naw  a  number 

gf  people  advancing,  and  a  great  corimiotion  and  noise,  Attila's  ej^ss 

fcliag  eJipected*     And  he  came  forth  from  tlie  house  with  adignilied  strut, 

loolusg  foiuid    on   thif*   bide   and   on    that.     He   was  accoiopanied  by 

Outj^eausj  and  stood  in  front  uf  the  house  ;  and  many  perwaii?  who  had 

!-  Hilh  one  another  came  up  and  received  hia  judgment     Then 

' limed  into   the    honse^   and    received    amlvasHadors    of   barbaroua 

*' As  I  was  %vaiting  for  Onegeaiuj^,  I  was  accosted  by  Romulus  and 

Ptuuiotus  and  Homanus,  the  ambassadors  who  had  come  from  Italy  al>ont 

♦'-  '  Idcn  vei'sels  ;  they  were  accompaiued  by  Rustieiua  and  by  Constan- 

\  man  fi-om  the  Pannoniaix  territoiy,  which  waa  subjected  to  Attila, 

incv  ufiked  me  whether  we  had  l>een  dismissed  or  are  constrained  to 

and  I  replied  that  it  was  just  to  leiirn  this  from  Onegesius  that  I 

WKtting  out^tide  the  palace.     When  I  iu'iuired  in  my  turn  whether 

luid  vouchsafed  them  a  kind  reply,  they  told  me  that  his  decision 

Id  not  lie  moved,  and  that  he  threatened  war  unless  either  Silvanns  or 

dmking  vessels  should  be  given  up.  .  .  . 

•*  As  wc  were  talking  about  the  state  of  the  world,  Onegeaius  came  out : 
went  up  tvi  him  aud  asked  him  about  oiu*  concerns.  Having  first 
[en  with  some  barbarians,  he  bade  me  inquire  of  JIaximin  what  con- 
the  Eouians  are  sending  as  an  ambassador  to  Attila,  When  I  came 
our  tent  I  delivereti  the  message  to  Maximiu,  and  deliberated  with  him 
antu*er  we  should  make  to  the  question  of  the  barbarian.  Returning 
Onegesiuii,  I  said  that  the  Roniaus  desired  him  to  come  to  them  ami 
the  matters  of  dispute,  otherwise  the  Emperor  will  send  what- 
tmliaAsa<lur  he  chooses.  He  then  bade  me  fttch  Maximin,  whom  he 
"wflilncte<l  to  the  presence  of  Attila.  Soon  after  ^taximiii  came  out,  and 
told  me  tliat  the  liarljarian  wished  Nomos  or  Anatoliiia  or  Senator  to  be 
ike  ambttssador,  and  that  he  would  not  receive  any  other  than  one  of  these 
thj«e ;  when  he  (Maxim in)  replied  that  it  was  not  meet  to  mention  men 
by  Dame  and  90  render  them  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  Attila 
atd  that  if  they  do  not  choose  to  comply  with  his  witches  the  differences 
will  U'  a<l justed  by  ai-ms. 

"  When  we  returned  to  our  tent  the  father  of  Orestes  came  mth  an 
ittTiUtion  from  Attila  for  both  of  us  to  a  banquet  at  tliree  oV'.lock.  Wlien 
t)»<?  hour  arrived  we  went  to  the  palace,  along  with  the  embassy  from  the 
Wfcsitem  Romans,  and  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  hall  in  the  presence 
of  Attila.  The  cup-bearers  gave  us  a  cup,  according  to  the  national 
custom,  that  we  might  pray  before  we  sat  down.  Having  tiiated  the  cnp, 
We  proceeded  to  take  our  seats  ;  all  the  chairs  were  ninged  along  the  walk 
of  tbe  room  on  either  side.  Attila  sat  in  the  middle  on  a  couch  ;  a  second 
toach  was  set  Miind  him»  and  from  it  steps  led  up  to  his  lied,  which  waa 
cofered   with  linen  sheets  and  wrought  coverlets  for  oniament,  such  a9 
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Greeks  i  and  Romans  u.oe  to  deck  bridal  Iwda.  The  places  on  tlie  right 
of  Attila  were  ht^ld  eliief  in  honour,  those  on  the  left,  where  we  sat,  wew 
onl}'  second.  Berichus,  a  noble  among  the  Scytljianfl,  sat  on  our  side,  but 
liad  the  precedence  of  tisL  One|*esius  sat  on  a  choir  on  the  right  of 
Attila'a  couch,  and  over  against  Onegeaius  on  a  chair  eat  two  of  AttiWa 
sons ;  his  eldest  mn  ml  on  his  conchy  not  near  hiin,  but  at  the  extreme 
end,  with  his^  eyes  fixed  un  the  ground,  in  shy  refci>edi  for  hia  father, 
\Mien  all  were  arranged,  a  cupbearer  came  and  handed  Attila  a  wooden 
cup  of  wine.  He  took  it,  and  saluted  the  fii-st  in  prece*lence,  who^ 
honoured  bj  the  Balutation,  stood  up,  and  might  not  Bit  down  until  the 
king,  having  taste<l  or  drained  tiie  wine,  returned  the  cup  to  the  attend- 
ant All  the  guesta  then  honoured  Attila  in  the  same  way,  saluting  him,  1 
and  then  tasting  the  cups ;  b\it  he  did  not  stand  up.  Each  of  na  had  t  J 
special  cupbearer,  who  wf>uld  come  forward  in  order  to  present  the  wine, 
when  the  cupbearer  of  Attila  reliixjd.  When  tlie  second  in  }»recedence 
and  thofie  next  to  him  had  been  honoured  in  like  manner,  Attila  toasted 
us  in  the  same  way  according  to  the  order  of  the  seats.  When  this  cere- 
mony was  over  the  cupbearers  retired,  and  tallies,  large  enough  for  three 
or  four^  or  even  raoi'e,  to  sit  at^  were  placed  next  the  table  of  Attila,  so 
that  each  could  take  of  the  food  on  the  dishes  without  leaving  hia  seat 
The  attendant  of  Attila  first  entered  with  a  di.^h  ful!  of  meat,  and  behind 
him  came  the  other  attendants  with  bread  and  viands,  which  they  laid  on 
the  tables.  A  luxurious  nieal^  served  on  silver  plate,  had  been  made 
ready  for  us  and  the  liarbarian  guests,  but  Attila  ate  nothing  but  meat  cm 
a  wooden  treueher.  In  everything  ebe,  too,  he  showed  himself  temperate ; 
his  cup  was  of  woo<l,  while  to  the  guests  were  given  goblets  of  gold  and 
silver.  His  dress,  t«o,  was  quite  simple,  affecting  only  to  be  clean.  The 
sword  he  carriefl  at  his  side,  the  latehets  of  his  Scythian  sboe^i,  the  bridle 
of  his  horse  were  not  adorned,  like  those  of  the  other  Scythians,  with  gold 
or  gems  or  anything  costly.  Ti\1ien  the  viands  of  the  first  coui'se  had  been 
consiuued  we  all  stood  up,  and  did  not  resume  our  seats  until  each  one,  in 
the  order  before  observed,  drank  to  the  hciilth  of  Attila  in  the  goblet  of 
wine  presented  to  hiui.  We  then  sat  down,  and  a  second  dish  was  phused 
on  each  table  with  eatables  of  another  kind.  After  this  course  the  samm-^ 
ceremony  was  observed  as  after  the  first.  When  evening  fell  torches  wei^^f 
lit,  and  two  barbarians  coming  forward  in  front  of  Attila  sang  dongs  they 
had  composed,  celel>rating  his  victoricj^  and  deeds  of  valour  in  war.  And 
of  the  guests,  as  they  looked  at  the  singers,  some  were  pleased  with  the 
verses,  others  reminded  of  wars  were  excited  in  their  souls,  while  yet 
others,  whose  bodies  were  feeble  with  age  anti  their  spirits  compelled  to 
rest,  shed  tears.  After  the  songs  a  Scythian,  whose  mind  was  deranged, 
appeared,  and  by  uttering  outlandish  and  senseless  words  forc^  the  com- 
pany to  laugh.  After  him  Zerkon,  the  Moorish  dwarf,  entered.  He  had 
been  sent  by  AttOa  as  a  gift  to  Aetius,  autl  Edecon  had  i)ersuaded  him  to 
come  to  Attila  in  order  to  recover  his  wife,  whom  he  hud  left  behind  him 
in  Scyihia  ;  the  lady  was  a  Scythian  whom  he  had  obtained  in  marriii^ 


^  "EXXiyf^f  re  /fai'Pwjucuw.  In  using 
this  expression  Prise  us  had  ancient 
times  in  liis   mind— times  wlieu    the 


Greeks  were  not  Romans,  but '^EXXiyref, 
and  when  'EXXi^f  was  not  opposed  u» 
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ijofn^  iSbt  inflnenoe  of  Ids  palitai  Bleda.  He  did  not  soooeed  in  iccoTer- 
ilg  bar,  for  Attila  was  angij  with  him  for  retnraing.  On  the  occasion  of 
^  banquet  he  niade  his  iqypeaimiiee,  and  threw  all  except  Attila  into  fits 
of  imqoeiichahle  langhter  hj  his  appearance,  his  dress,  his  Toice,  and  his 
voidii^  which  were  a  coniiuKd  jnmhle  of  Latin,  Hmmic,  and  Gothic 
AttQt,  however,  remained  immovahle  and  <^  nnrhanging  countenance, 
nor  bj  word  or  act  did  he  hetraj  anything  approaching  to  a  smile  ojf  * 
oerriment  except  at  the  entry  of  Emas,  his  youngest  sou,  whom  he  polled 
ty  the  cheek,  and  gazed  <m  with  a  calm  look  of  satisfMrtion.  I  was  sor- 
|rind  that  he  made  so  much  of  this  son,  and  ne^ected  hs  other  children  : 
tat  a  barbarian  who  sat  heside  me  and  knew  Latin,  biddii^  me  not 
Rieil  what  he  told,  gave  me  to  understand  that  prophets  had  fore> 
mmed  Attila  that  his  race  would  £dl,  but  would  be  restored  by  this  boy. 
Wben  the  nig^t  had  advanced  we  r^ired  from  the  banquet,  not  wishing 
loanst  further  at  the  potatiansw" 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  forgoing  narrative  the  word 
Scythian  and  the  word  Hon  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  used  in- 
differently.   A  certain  distinction  between  them  can,  however,  be 
perceived,  and  therefore,  though  they  are  most  often  practically 
fynonymons,  I  have  reproduced  both  words  in  the  translation 
L  jnst  as  they  occur  in  the  original     Scythian  is  not  merely  an 
.  .ancient  term  applied  to  a  new  people,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Goths  and  the  Slaves  were  often  called  Getae  by  pedantic  his- 
torians ;  Scythian  was  a  generic  term  for  all  nomadic  nations, 
and  as  a  great  many  difTerent  nomadic  nations  were  united 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Attila,  it  was  a  veiy  convenient  and 
natural  name  to  apply  to  his  subjects.     The  Huns,  Attila^ 
own  nation,  were  Scytliians,  but  all  Scythians  were  not  Huns.  / 
And  thus,  to  use  a  more  modem  distinction,  we  might  say  that  I 
Attila  was  king  of  the  Huns  and  emperor  of  the  Scythians. 
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The  Koman  Empire  never  recognised  explicitly  the  principle 
of  hereditary  succession ;  the  title  of  Imperator  or  Augustus 
was  always  conferred  by  the  army,  with  which  the  office  had 
been  originally  so  closely  connected.  At  the  same  time  a 
natural  instinct  led  Emperors  to  wish  that  their  sons  or 
members  of  their  own  house  should  succeed  them ;  and  by 
adopting  the  plan  of  nominating  a  successor  in  their  lifetime, 
and  securing  his  recognition  by  the  army  as  a  Caesar  or 
Augustas,  Emperors  could  found  a  dynasty  without  violating 
the  theory  that  the  elevation  to  the  throne  was  elective. 
Accordingly  the  Empire  tended  to  become  practically  hereditary 
'while  it  was  theoretically  elective ;  and  the  constant  examples 
of  claims  to  the  crown  founded  on  relationship  prove  that 
there  'was  a  feeling  that  heredity  involved  a  right.^ 

It  was  always  a  critical  moment  when  a  dynasty  ended 
without  a  designated  successor,  or  a  member  of  the  family 
i  who  cared  to  claim  the  crown.  Theodosius  I.  had  created  his 
son  Arcadius  Augustus ;  Arcadius  had  given  that  title  to  his 
infant  son  Theodosius  II ;  Theodosius  had  designated  Marcian 
as  his  successor  before  his  death,  Marcian's  title  l>eing  sealed  by 
his  marriage  with  the  Empress  Pulcheria.  On  Marcian's  death 
the  Theodosian  dynasty  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  choice 
of  a  new  Emperor  rested  with  the  army,  whose  consent  was 


^  Diocletian  saw  the  danger  of  this 
tendency,  and  his  system  of  two 
Augusti  and  two  Caesars  was  designed 
to  gaaid  against  it ;  but  Constantine 
undid  his  work  in  this  respect     The 


great  danger  was  the  devolution  of  the 
Empire  on  princes  who  were  weak  or 
afflicted,  like  Commodus,  with  Kaiser- 
tcahnsinn. 
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in  every  caae  necessary.  The  man  of  most  authority  in  i 
army  was  the  general  Aspar  (magwta'  militum  p^r  orient^ 
au  Alan  by  descent,  who  with  his  father  Ardaburiua  % 
distinguished  himself  thirty-five  years  before  in  suppressing  t 
usurper  John  and  helpinf^  Yaleutinian  III  to  his  legitimi 
succession,  Aspar's  position  in  tlie  East  resembled  that 
Bicimer  in  the  West.  He  and  his  three  sons,  being  AriK 
and  foreigners,  could  not  hope  to  sit  on  the  imperial  tliron 
and  thus  the  only  course  open  to  Aspar  was  to  secure  the  elel 
tion  of  one  on  whose  pliancy  he  might  count.  He  chose  Leoj 
native  of  Dacia  and  an  orthodox  Christian,  who  was  steward, 
his  own  household.  Thus  Aspar,  like  Eicimer.  was  a  kii 
maker.  But  when  I^o  assumed  the  purple  (7th  February) — { 
wluch  occasion  the  ceremony  of  coronation  by  the  Patriarch 
Constantinoijle  (then  Anatolius),  was  lirst  introduced — he  ( 
not  prove  as  amenable  to  influence  as  Aspar  had  hoped ;  on  1 
contrary,  lie  took  measures  to  reduce  the  resources  of  Aspa 
family,  which  by  its  close  relations  with  the  army  had  e< 
siderable  power,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  large  faetion  of  Ari 
and  barbarians.  In  fact  Aspar,  though  an  Alan  and  nd 
German,  was  the  representative  of  German  influence  in  i 
Empii-e,  and  the  danger  which  had  threatened  the  Empire 
the  reign  of  Ai'cadius  through  the  power  of  Gainas  was  Q 
repeated,  Leo  however  Jiruily  resisted  the  aggressiveneisa 
this  influence,  and  in  order  to  neutralise  the  great  fact  wi 
worked  in  iVspar  s  favour,  namely  that  the  bulk  and  flowej 
the  array  consisted  of  Germans,  he  Ibrnied  the  plan  of  recn 
ing  the  line  from  native  subjects.  For  this  purpose  he  eh 
the  hanly  race  of  Isaurian  mountaineers,  who  lived  almost  1 
an  iude|jendent  people,  little  touclied  by  the  influence 
Hellenism,  in  the  wild  regions  of  Mount  Taunis.  This  ia  li 
great  original  work,  for  which  he  deserves  the  title  "  Groi 
more  than  for  his  orthodoxy,^  for  which  he  probably  recei 
iL  He  conceived  an  idea,  whose  execution,  begun  by  him 
and  carried  out  by  his  successor,  counteracted  tliat  dongei 
German  preponderance  wliicli  threatened  the  State  through 
the  fifth  century, 

*  L«o  was  popular  with  the  Clmrcb.  from  the  bUhotia  of  the  EasL  S^ 
Hq  received  hip^h  euloj^iea  from  his  citations  of  Tiilemoiit,  BUt»  da  « 
oamesake,   the  bishop  of  Home,  and     ti*  p.  364*  i 
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Asjmr  n]ij)ears  to  liave  possessed  all  the  characteristics  of 
I  untutored   barbarian.      Brave  and  active  in  war,  he  was 
1(>  and  frivolous  in  peace.     During  the  reign  of  Mairian,  and 
doubtless  also  in  the  reign  of  Leo,  while  the  Empire  enjoyed 
jtat. "  he  bet4>ok  himself  to  relaxation  and  womanly  ease.     His 
pleasure,^  consisted  in  actors  and  jugglers  and  all  stage  ainuse- 
nients,  and  spending  his  time  on  these  ill-famed  occupations  he 
^Uoit  all  count  of  the  things  that  make  for  glory." '     But  if 
H|e  was  no  longer  active  as  a  warrior,  he  won  repute  in  the 
hnmbler  part  of  an  energetic  citizen  or  a  competent  policeman, 
for  in  the  great  fire  wdiich  laid  waste  a  large  part  of  Constan- 
tinople in  465  it  is  i-ecorded  that  Aspar  exerted  himself  un- 
spariugly  for  the  public  interest 

k^o  had  made  a  promise,  apparently  at  the  time  of  his 

elevation,  to  raise  one  of  Aspar's  sons  to  the  rank  of  Caesar, 

and  thereby  designate  him  as  his  successor,  in  spite  of  the  fact 

th&t  he  was  a  barbarian.     When  he  delayed  to  perfonn  this 

pfomiae,  Aspar  is  said  to  have  seized  him  by  his  purple  robe 

isd  said,  **  Emperor,  it  is  not  meet  that  he  who  >vear3  this 

lobe  should  speak  falsely  ; "  to  wliich  Leo  replied,  **  Nor  yet  is 

ttmeet  that  he  should  be  constrained  and  driven  like  a  slave" 

This  story,  which   may  be  true,  shows   the  relations  which 

:ed  between  the  king  and  the  kingmaker — the  firmness  of 

*,  the  persistence  of  Aspar.     On  this  occasion,  however,  Ijeo 

ilded,  and   created   one  of  Aspar's   sons  Caesar;    but  the 

mcession  was  displeasing  to  the  senate  and  to  the  oithodox 

ipulation  of  Byzantium,  as  it  was  a  direct  encouragement  to 

leArJan  party.     It  appears   that  a  deputation   of  orthodox 

ckiyy  and  laymen  waited  on  tlie  Emperor,  imploring  him  to 

fpoint  a  Caesar  who  did  not   hold  Iieretical  %iews,  and  that 

lere  were  riots  and  seditions  in  the  city,  a  protest  against  the 

sw  Caesar,^     We  may  say  that  the  chief  political  feature  of 

ie  reign  was  a  sort  of  duel  between  the   Emperor  and  the 

neral  for  power  and  popularity.     When  Leo  undertook  the 

at  naval  expedition,  wliich   but   for  the  incapacity  of  the 

commander  would  have  exterminated  the  kingdom  of  the  Van* 

dais  and  made  his  reign  really  glorious,  Aspar  was  jealous  of 

the  faniH  that  Leo  might  probably  gain,  and  seems  to  have 

wished  to  thwart  its  success  by  obtaining  the  nomination  of 

^  Ptucua,  p.  20.  '  Zouaias,  vol.  iih  p.  251  (cd.  Dindorf). 
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Basilisctidy  an  mcompetent  commander,  who  was  perbapa  d 
loyal  and  certainly  avaridotia  i 

The  straggle  came  to  a  critical  point  in  some  matter  cq 
nected  with  two  unknown  persons  (Tatian  and  Vivian)/  uad 
was  then  that  Leo  decided  to  have  recourse  to  the  Isauriai 
In  this  project  he  was  supported  by  the  Isaurian  Zeno,  who  \ 
came  his  son-in-law.^  Thereupon  Ardaburius,  the  son  of  Asp 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  Isaurians  to  hi&  father's  foctic 
but  these  intrigues  were  l^etrayed  to  Zeno.  Leo  then  report 
to  the  abrupt  measure  of  putting  to  death  Aspar  and  his  y 
Aidaburius  (471  a,d.)*  In  consequence  of  this  act,  wh 
was  probably  unwise,  the  Emperor  received  the  name  j 
"Butcher"  (nud'elies).  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  ^ 
Patricius,  the  son  of  Aspar  who  had  been  created  Caesar, 
he  recovered  from  liis  wounds  j  while  a  third  son,  £nneiiji» 
escaped,  happening  to  be  absent  It  has  been  said  that  L( 
motive  in  removing  Aspar  and  his  sons  was  to  secure  the  si 
cession  of  his  own  infant  grandson  Leo ;  he  may  have  feared  t 
he  would  be  unable  to  hold  his  own  against  the  powerf^  h 
barian  family.  But  the  whole  drama  has  a  deeper  significai 
as  a  repetition  of  that  struggle  between  Eoman  and  barbai 
elements  in  the  Empire,  which  in  the  days  of  Arcadius 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former. 

The  most  striking  event  of  Leo's  reign  was  the  enomi 
"  Armada/*  already  referred  to,  which  he  oiganised  against 
kingdom  of  Gaiseric  the  Vandal,  who  had  become  a  formidi 
foe  of  the  Empire  in  the  Mediterranean  waters,  but  of  this 
will  be  more  convenient  to  speak  in  the  following  chapter, 

Leo  wiis  a  man  uf  no  education,  but  of » natural  good  sei 
He  pursued,  as  we  already  remarked,  the  policy  of  Antheit 
and  Marcian,  and  placed  a  limit  on  fiscal  oppression.  Male 
the  historian,  who  detested  Leo  and  condemned  his  civil  poi 
as  ruinously  rapacious,  says  that  he  was  a  sewer  of  all  widf 


»  CAudidus,  p.  13.5  (F,  II,  O,  iv.) 
*  Z<*no  niarrietl  Ariadne  in  458  or 
45&;  Thi'oph.  rt9fjl  a,m.  Five  yeara 
latt?r  Ii«  Iwcanie  7na{f.  miL  per  t>r.  At 
the  eml  of  469  or  early  in  470  (ib.  5962) 
an  ftttx»rajvt  was  made  on  bis  life  in 
Tiiraoe  by  Uip  wiles  of  Asi>ar;  but  ho 
tntCJijKMl  to  SrtrdicA.  *'  Hence  Aspar 
hcuomca   »u«pect«d    \iy   the    Eiuv^tot 


Leo/*  accordioff  to  tl»c  cbronicter.. 
Bbould  Xxi  noted  tlut  Zcno  h  sail 
}iavc  aided  the  cscajje  of  Aspt^f^ 
Ermenaric  iib,  5961). 

^  After  the  death  of  Asfiftr  tliere 
an  utiimpartaiit  Gothic  risiog  Id 
Ostrya,  Aii|>ar*s  squirp,  whence 
IJyzantine  proverb,  **  No  one  is  afi 
of  tU^  deui  except  Ostrye," 


Bjur.t 
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,  but  admits  that  his  subjects,  as  well  as  foreignerSi  con- 
[fidered  him  "  most  fortunate,"  and  we  may  conclude  that  his 
f  reigii  was  on  the  whole  prosperous,  though  his  military  opera- 
Uunswere  unsuccessfuL'  In  regard  to  Malchus*  accusations  we 
must  remember,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  hated  Leo  for  his 
I  idigioua  bigotry,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  spite  of  aU 
[llkviations  the  mode  of  collecting  taxes,  combined  with  the 
I&UlI  growth  of  centralisation,  gradually  wore  away  the  resources 
lof  the  provinces  and  aifected  disastrously  their  social  and  moral 
IHfe.  We  must  judge  of  an  Emperor's  civil  policy  relatively, 
{ D^t  absolutely. 

Like  Marcian,  Leo  was  solicitous  to  relieve  provincial  towns 
I  that  liad  suffered  disasters/-  and  his  clemency  was  celebrated  by 
I  bis  admirers.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  a  king  should 
I  ilistribute  pity  to  those  on  whom  lie  looks,  as  the  sun  distributes 
[  beat  10  those  on  whom  it  shines, 

detail  has  survived  regarding  the  manner  in 
^  vhich  petitioners  addressed  themselves  to  hira.^  His  unmarried 
faster  resided  in  a  house  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
ingiisteum,  close  to  the  hippodrome.  The  Emperor  used  to 
fjiay  her  a  visit  with  affectionate  regularity  every  week, 
j  "because  she  was  modest  and  a  virgin."  She  erected  a  statue 
I  to  him  beside  her  house,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
[contrivance  in  the  pillar  like  a  modem  letter-box,  in  which 
Ipetitionei's  used  to  place  their  memorials  i^iTTaKia),  and  every 
iredk  one  of  the  imperial  staff  used  to  collect  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  the  commerce  of  the  Empire 
let  with  a  serious  blow  by  the  loss  of  Jotaba,  an  important 
I  on  the  Red  Sea.  This  leads  us  to  give  an  account  of 
Persian  (Nocalian)  adventurer  Arnorkesos,  who  **  whetlier 
!  thought  that  he  was  not  treated  with  due  consideration  in 
JBeraia,  or  for  some  other  reason  preferred  .Eoman  territory, 
Imigrated  thence  to  the  adjacent  province  of  Arabia/'  There 
Ik  supported  himself  as  a  brigand,  making  raids,  not  on  the 
l^omans,  but  on  the  Scenite  Samcens.  His  power  gradu- 
[ftDy  increased,  and  he  seized  the  island  of  Jotaba,  which 
to  the  Eomans,  and,  driving  out  the  Greek  custom- 


belouged 

^  In  the  acts  of  the  coundls  there 

dtQsiatis  to  a  great  victory 

Leo's   arms    in    Pontus, 


'  Antioch  was  laitl  in  ruins  by  an 
earthquake  in  468.  The  public  edifices 
>vere  rebuilt  by  the  Emvctor  (^Eiva^. 
ii*  12).  ^  CoAmwfe, '^•^^ 
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officers^  he  iBBtituted  himself  master  of  tt^  and  socm  becaifl 
wealthy  by  receiving  tlie  dues  from  traders.  He  made  Lin 
self  ruler  of  some  other  communes  in  the  neighbourhood,  an 
conceived  the  desire  of  becoming  a  phylarch  or  satrap  of  tli 
Sa^aoens  of  Arabia  Petraea,  who  were  nominally  dependent  d 
the  Roman  Emperor.  He  sent  an  ecclesiastic  to  Leo  to  negot 
ate  the  matter,  and  Leo  graciously  signified  his  wish  to  have 
personal  inter\4ew  with  Amorkesos.  When  the  latter  arrivec 
he  shared  the  imperial  table,  was  admitted  to  the  meetings  q 
the  senate,  and  even  honoured  with  precedence  over  tb 
patricians.  The  Byzantines,  it  appears,  were  much  scandjil 
ised  at  these  pri\aleges  accorded  to  a  Persian  fire*worship 
per,  and  Leo  seems  to  have  been  obliged  to  pretend  thi 
his  guest  intended  to  become  a  Christian.  On  his  departmi 
Leo  gave  him  a  valuable  picture  in  mosaic,^  and  compelled 
the  members  of  the  senate  to  present  him  with  other  gifts} 
and,  what  was  more  important,  he  transferred  to  him  thi 
permanent  possession  of  Jotaba,  and  added  more  villages  t^ 
those  which  he  already  governed,  granting  him  also  the  covetei 
title  of  pliylfU'ch.  Malchus  finds  fault  with  Leo  severely  for 
the  invitation  of  Amorkesos  to  his  court,  on  the  principle  thsl 
what  is  distant  is  most  dazzling ;  and  says  that  it  was  impolitic 
to  allow  the  foreigner  to  see  the  towns,  through  which  he  luu 
to  travel,  unarmed  and  defenceless. 

One  of  the  great  conflagrations  which  so  often  destroyei 
the  buildings  of  Constantinople  broke  out  in  465,  The  fifl 
ran  both  from  e^ast  to  west  and  from  north  to  south,  laying  wasti 
a  wide  area,  and  lasting  for  four  days.  The  splendid  senate 
house,  which  had  been  erected  after  the  destruction  of  Julian'i 
senate  house  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  was  burnt  dowii 
and  also  the  NjTuphaeum,  directly  opposite  to  it,  a  building  ii 
which  those  who.  had  not  houses  of  their  owti  used  to  ceta 
brate  their  w^eddings.  Countless  magnificent  residences  a 
private  pei'sons  were  destroyed.  It  is  said  that  Aspar  nU 
about  the  streets  with  a  pail  of  water  on  his  shoulders,  urgini 
the  people  to  follow  his  example,  and  oflfering  each  a  silve 
nu minus  (n<wnu^w(/.)  as  pay  for  his  activity.  There  is  no  hin 
of  the  existence  of  a  fire  brigade  at  Constantinople, 

H      '  tUii¥a.  rvtk  XP*^^  >f^^  itnr£Ki$iitr — mosaic  work  on  a  gold  ground. 
■  fr.  L 
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There  were  still  many  pagans  in  the  days  of  Leo,  and  we 

■si  not  omit  to  notice  the   ease  of  Isocasius,  a  native  of 

Tegaa  in  Cilicia  and  a  citizen  of  Antioch,  wlio  was  accused  and 

tried  on  the  charge  of  paganism.     His  case  was  to  be  judged  by 

the  governor  of  Bithynia,  but  Jacobus*^  the  court  physician,  a 

irkable  man  of  that  time,  who  was  so  much  Ijcloved  by  the 

classes  that  the  senate  erected  a  statue  to  him  in  the 

b  of  Zeuxippus,  and  who,  as  well  as  a  physician,  was  an 

tllent  rhetor  and  philosopher,  interfered  in  his  behalf,  and 

ained  Leo*s  consent  that  he  should  be  tried  in  Byzantium 

the  praetorian  prefect  Pnsaeus.      "  Do  you  see  in  what 

^ition  you    stand,"   asked  the    prefect      "  I    see,   and   am 

lot  surprised/'  was  the  reply,  *'  for  I  am  human,  and  human 

bfortunes  have  befallen  ma     But  do  you  judge  me  with 

il  justice,  as  you  used  to  judge  along  witli  me." '    Tlien 

aus  was  L^d  away  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  and  bap- 


Leo  died  on  the   3d  of  February  474,  having  previously 
ated  as  his  successor  his  grandson  Leo,  a  young  child, 
wife,  Verina,  was  an  ambitious  woman  who  played  a  con- 
llerable  part  in  the  Byzantine  world   after  his  death.     He 
two  daughters,  Ariadne,  who  married  Zeuo  the  Isaurian, 
Leontia,  the  wife  of  Marcion,  son  of  Antheniius. 

^  J*fX)UiJs,    although  a  pagan,   was  derived  from  the  lost  histories  of  Tna- 

|bl(^ed  by    Leo.      Cf.    MarccIUuus,  cub  and  Mulch ub. 

id  nnn^   402.      The  notices  in  "^  Pnsaeus  and    Lsocasiiis  had    once 

and   Suidas   are    jJiesumably  beeucollettguea(Theo|ihatieii»5960  a,m,) 
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It  was  a  critical  moment  in  Italy  after  the  death  of  Val 
tiaian  III  (455),  as  there  was  no  male  heir  of  the  house  " 
Tlieotlosius,  There  had  l)eea  similar  situations  before,  as 
G8,  when  the  Jnlian-Claudian  house  came  to  an  end;  as 
190,  when  CoiQinodus  had  died  without  issue;  as  in  3  G  3, 
after  the  deatli  of  JuliatL  Military  riots  were  incvitahte, 
c  ivil  war  was  possible ;  and  we  read  in  a  trustworthy  historiao 
**  After  this  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  confusion 
and  the  niihtary  forces  were  di\"ided  into  two  factions,  o 
wisliiijg  to  elevate  Maximus,  the  other  supporting  Mi 
'  a  certain  Eg)' ptian  merchant,  who  had  been  successful  in  Ir»lJ 
and  become  the  stewai'd  of  Aettus."  A  third  possible  candidB.t« 
was  Majorian,  the  broth er-at-ai^ms  of  Aetius,  with  whom  1*^ 
liad  fouglit  against  the  Franks,  and  he  had  the  good  wisU^^ 
of  Eudoxia,  the  widowed  Empress.  Maximus*  command  *^ 
money-  decided  the  event  in  his  favour,  even  as  Peitinax  hi*" 
won  the  Imperium  in  190  by  bribing  the  praetorian  guards. 

He  endeavoured  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne  by  tore- 
ing  Eudoxia  to  many  him^  and  if  she  had  consented,  it  is  j^^ 
possible  that  his  subjects  might  have  rallied  round  him  b^ 
that  lie  might  have  reigned  not  brilHantly  but  securely  Uk 
Honorius  or  Valentinian.     But  Petronius  Maximus,  though  ^' 
was  a  member  of  the  noble  Anician  house,  was  not  like  M^ 
cian ;   he  was  not  one  whom  an  Augusta  would  condesc<3iJ' 

1  JolmofAntiocli,  fr.201,206.  Hisac*  -  In  a  kttor  to  Serrarms,  a  Men<i  * 

cocint  deserves  creditbeeaiisehL' drew  hb  Maximua,    Sidontiia   ApoUmam  0'''^' 

infonnatinn  from  the  contemporary  Pds-  the  wetilth  of  Moximtui  {Ep,  ii.  13). 
cus  ;  it  is,  moreover,  intt^rnally  probable. 
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\dp  many,  even  for  cogent  political  reasons.     If  he  was  really 

■T^lated  to  British  Maximus,  who  had  heen  subdued  by  Theo- 

doaius,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Theodosius  had  perhaps  not 

forgotten  it ;  but  the  widow  of  Valentinian  must  have  known 

t*r  suspected  the  instigator  of  her  lord  s  murder.      In  any  case, 

the   new  Augustus  was  a  paltry  person,  and  Eudoxia  hated  ur 

I     despised  him  so  much  that  she  is  said  to  have  taken  the  bohl 

I     ^^d  fatal  step  of  summoning  Gaiseric  the  Vandal  to  overthrow 

^^^  tyrant, — an  act  almost  worthy  of  her  sister-in-law  Honoria, 

^^t  in  this  cnule  shape  we  can  hardly  accept  the  story ;  John 

^^  Antioch  mentions  it  in  language  which  implies  that  he  did 

^c»t  consider  it  well  attested ;  it  was  "  told  by  some/'  ^     The  true 

accoimt  seems  to  be  that  Gaiseric  came  of  his  own  accord, 

Seeing  that  it  was  a  good  opportunity  for  attacking  Italy,  and 

^nsidering  that  the  death  of  Aetius  and  Valentinian  released 

^^^  from  the  treaty  of  435,  which  he  regarded  as  a  contract 

^^de  with  them  pei-sonally,  not  with  the  Roman  republic.     The 

story  of  the  invitation  of  Eudoxia  will  then  reduce  itself  to  the 

bability  that,  vexed  by  the   importunities  and  threats   of 

tronius  Maximus,  she  welcomed  Gaiseric  on  his  arrival  in 

y  as  a  deliverer  from  an  abhorred  oppressor. 

On  the  approach   of  Gaiseric,  Maximus,  deserted   by  his 

Pl>orters,  determined  to  flee  from  Home,     His  departure  was 

nded  with  riots,  and  the  tyrant  w^as  killed  by  a  stone  which 

ier  cast  at  him  as  he  was  riding  from  the  gates," 
Tliitie  days  later — it  was  in  the  fu'st  week  of  June  455- — 
^'^seric  and  his  Vandals  entered  liome.  For  fourteen  days 
^^y  abode  in  the  city  and  phmdered,  but  the  intervention  of 
'^P^  Leo  and  the  Church,  although  it  did  not  protect  the  city 
st  pillage,  \^olence,  and  vandalism,"  seems  at  least  to  have 
€rved  it  from  the  evils  of  massacre  and  conflagration. 
Ihe  monarch  of  the  A^'andals  ravaged  Campania,  and  loaded 
^®  ehips  with  the  precious  tilings  of  Eome.  He  carried  with 
rj^*^  the  Empress  Eudoxia  and  her  two  daughters,  Eudocia  and 
^*^<iidia,     Gaiseric  had  conceived  the  idea  of  an  alliance  with 


«^-     ^>l  U  ^>Qjffi  (John  of  ADtiock,   fr, 
•*^*     206), 

-^.    JonlaneJi  {OfL  45)  notices  that 
1  mtui  wii»  afmiii  of  the  focderati. 
K^mjjJire  rnij^pf  r  of  Aquitaiiie»  n^i! 

?^f^  tt^§iGrk  vajfiiw  crinauUU  d  mccr- 


dfitum  (idminvttratioiic pi'mtlfu  nonjam 
diviui  cnlf-wi  hxn,  ml  tnwrum  jtt^tsit  pj«*c 
hnhitajcula  in  universiim  o\f>f"'i  ufnutl{ 

d  nUgioni  in/rnsiM  ut  nmi  ti~  ■'/' 

hinninibui  ifut^is  an  Deo  bellunh  ialuiis- 
seL 
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the  Theodosiau  house.  It  was  no  new  idea ;  Athaulf  the  'Vj 
goth  had  nianied  Placidia,  and  Attila  Ijad  perhaps  wished 
marry  Honoria.  It  was  not  strange  tliat  a  marriage 
be  determined  on  between  Huneric  and  Eudocia, 


The  question  was,  wlio  was  to  be  Emperor?  At| 
things  had  come  to  a  deadlock,  but  on  this  occasioia 
intervened-  Mareus  Maecilius  Avitus»  the  man  who" 
fought  by  the  side  of  Aetius,  and  had,  in  the  great  criaia 
Europe,  decided  by  his  persuasions  the  king  of  Tolosa 
march  with  the  Romans  against  the  Scytliiaus,  was  proclain 
Emperor,  first  at  Tolosa  and  then  at  Arelate  (9th  July  43 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  it  was  by  the  united  voices 
the  Visigoths  and  the  Gallo- Romans^  that  be  was  called  to 
the  vacant  throne  as  the  successor  of  ^laximus,  from  whom 
had  received  the  appointment  of  master  of  soldiers.  Of  I 
short  reign  we  hear  little,  though  his  son-indaw,  Sidoni 
ApoUinaris  the  poet,  has  recorded  many  personal  details  ^ 
the  man  himself  We  know,  however,  that  it  was  mar 
successes  against  German  enemies,  and  here  again  it  is 
ant  to  notice  that  the  Visigoths  identified  themselves  wi^ 
Empire, 

The  Suevian  general.  Count  Ricimer,  who  now  makes 
entry  on  the  stage,  was  sent  by  Avitus  to  Sicily  to  open 
against  the  fleet  of  the  Vandals.  Marcian,  who  did  not  hesitJ 
to  recognise  Avitus,  had  already  sent  an  embassy  to  Gi^M 
to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  Italian  expedition  and  H^ 
captivity  of  the  imperial  ladies.  The  arms  or  skill  of  Col 
Ricimer  now  administered  a  blow  to  the  Vandalic  navy,  acca 
ing  to  one  account  in  Sicilian  waters,  according  to 
statement  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Corsica  (456),'* 

Willie  Suevian  Ricimer  protected  one  part  of  the 
against  the  Vandals,  Theodoric  II.  king  of  the  Visigot 
protecting  another  part  of  the  Empire  against  the  Suevia 
conjunction  with  the  Burgimdians,  and  at  the  instance  of  A^ 
he  invaded  Spain  ^;  he  defeated  the  dwellers  in  GalU\ecia» ' 
harried  Roman  territorj%  in  the  great  battle  of  Urbicus  i 


\  impd 


^Vietids  told  Avitus  that  on  his 
da  ponded  the  safety  of  the 
t»6i   farmi    orbis   ni    permi 


(SidotL  ApoU.  Otrm,  viL  517),J 

*  St€  the  Chronicle  of  Idatii 

*  JordnnoB,  0^  44 ;  Idsl 
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Astoi^)^;  he  took  the  town  of  Bracara,  where  the  Roman 
Count  Asterius  had  in  fbi-Dier  days  slaiiglitered  the  VaDdals  of 
Gunderic;  and  he  put  to  death  the  Suevian  king  Eechiar. 
This  was  a  mortal  Mow  to  Suevic  power,  and  paved  the  way 
for  Visigothic  Hispania. 

Avitus  meanwhile  had  crossed  the  Alps.  It  seeins  to  have 
been  hardly  a  prudent  step ;  it  seems  to  have  been  hardly 
necessary.  At  all  events  it  made  his  position  untenabla  We 
may  w*ell  ask  why  he  did  not  decide  to  add  Arelate  to  the 
number  of  imperial  capitals — ^the  city  where  he  had  many 
friends,  the  city  which  had  received  him  first,  and  which 
was  not  too  far  from  iriendly  Tolosa,  But  Arelate,  the  capital 
c^f  the  illegitimate  Constantine,  did  DOt  seem  a  suitable  residence 
to  legitimate  Avitus,  He  abandoned  the  city  of  the  Ehone  to 
t^Jce  up  his  abode  in  the  city  of  the  Tiber.  But  tliere  he  was 
<iot  welcome ;  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  interloper,  of 
Insufficiently  deMned  position.  He  was  acceptable  neither  to  the 
^rmy  nor  to  the  senate^  and  his  behaviour  does  not  appear  to 
«<ive  tended  to  make  him  popular.  The  ciiconjstances  of  his  fall 
thus  related  by  a  historian,  who,  we  are  justified  in  suppos- 
es* derived  his  facts  from  the  contemporary  writer  Priscus": — 

**  When  Avitus  reigned  at  Rome  there  was  laiuine  in  the  city,  and 

^®  people  blaming  Avitun  compelled  1dm  to  I'emove  from  the  city  of  tke 

'^^jumiiis  the  allieg  from  Gaul  wbo  had  entered  it  \\\ux\^^  with  luni  (that  so 

^^^^i*e  might  be   fewer   mouths   to  feed).      He  nlso  dismiesyed  the  Gotha 

^«c>tn  he  had  broiif^ht  lor  the  prot<?ctitni  of  Rome,  liavinp;  distributed  among 

"^*tji  money  which  he  obtaintHl  hy  wdling  to  merchants  l>ron2e  stripped 

^*iU  public  workft,  lor  tliere  wiui  Jjn  gold  \\\  the  imj>erial  treasiu-j.     This 

"-*ted  the  Romans  to  revolt  when  they  «iw  their  city  stripped  of  its 

"'^t^menta. 

**  But  Majorian  ami  Ricimer,   no  longer  held  in  fear  of  tlie  Goths, 

^Peziiy  rebelled,  so  that  AvitiiP  wfts  constrained — terrified   on   the  one 

'^^l  by  the  prospect  of  internal   troubles,   on   the  other  hand  by  the 

'fj^t^ilitiea  of  the  Vandals — to  withdraw  from  Rome  and  set  out  for  GauL 

J^^    Mftjorian  ami  Ricimer  attiieVed  him  on  the  road  and  forced  him  to 

,  ^^^      into  a  sanctuary,  where   he  abilicated  the  throne  and    put  tjff  his 

i>^irial  appareL      But  Majorian^s  soldiers  did  not  cease  lo  blockade  him, 

^t    ^'Xl  he  died  of  starvation,  after  a  reign  of  eight  months  ;  others  say 

^^  he  was  strangled," 


tiii 


£th  October  453  (Idatiue).      The 
^«siK!a  of  the  t'X|*edition  were  almost 
4S|.y*^hroiu>ua  with    the    fall    of    their 
^.y^ator  Avitus. 

John   of  Antj(H;h,   fr.   202.      This 


notice  is  oar  wk  anthority  for  the 
vaudciUsm  of  Avitus,  which ^  I  havfl 
no  doubts  was  the  direct  caua«  of  Mft- 
joriau's  Jaw  for  the  pi'eserYiition  of 
public  buildingH. 


Accordin*^  to  anotlier  account  Avitus  reached  Gaul  safd^, 
and  tliere  collected  an  tiriny  with  wliich  he  crossed  the  Alps  ^ 
ouce  more  to  assert  his  contemned  autliority,  but  Count  Eichner  ■ 
iTJUted  him  at  Placentia ;  he  was  deposed  from  the  throne  ami 
made    bishop  of  the   city   which   witnessed   his    discomiiture 
(October  456), 


The  deposition  of  Avitus  caused  a  new  crisis.  It  ia  qmte 
conceivable  that  at  this  juncture,  or  at  the  death  of  Valentiiiian 
in  the  year  before,  tlie  western  line  of  Emperors  might  Lave 
ceased  to  exist,  as  it  ceased  to  exist  twenty  years  later.  In  476 
the  presence  of  the  barbarian  Odovacar  was  an  essential  element 
in  the  situation,  but  in  455  or  in  456  the  only  barbarian  whom 
we  can  conceive  as  acting  the  part  of  Ddovacar  was  the  Vandal 
Gaiseric.  A  temporary  cessation  of  a  separate  imperial  rule 
in  the  West  did,  however,  take  place  on  several  occasions  befortj 
the  deposition  of  Eomulus  Augustidus,  One  of  these  temporary 
cessations  followed  on  the  overthrow  of  Avitus,  These  in- 
tervals are  often  called  interregnums ;  it  is  natural  to  say  that 
from  October  456  to  April  457  there  was  an  interregnum  i^ 
the  West  And  the  expression  really  represents  the  actual 
situation ;  but  w^e  must  not  forget  that,  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  \ie\\,  the  expression  is  not  coiTect,  Legally,  llarcian 
was  the  sole  head  of  the  Empire  from  the  fall  of  Avitus  to 
his  own  death  at  the  end  of  January  457,  and  Leo  was  the 
sole  head  of  the  Empire  from  the  death  of  Slarcian  lo  i^^ 
elevation  of  Majorian. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  at  the  beginning  of  457  th* 
situation  in  Italy  was  similar  to  the  situation  in  Constantinople 
In  both  coses  the  solution  of  the  difliculty  depended  on  the 
action  of  a  militaiy  leader  of  barbarian  birth ;  Aspar  heW  ^ 
similar  position  to  tliat  of  Kiciraer.  Both  w^ere  the  makers  of 
Emperors ;  neitlier  aspired  to  be  an  Emperor  himself. 

The  elevation  of  Jidius  Valerius  Majorian,  the  man  ^'^*^ 
had   fought  with  Aetius,   the  man  %vho  had  been  the  chosen 


^  You  Ranke  has  expressed  this  very 
well  in  the  following  sentence  :  **  Ver- 


cegenwartigt  man  sich  tlie  Sitimtioniiie 
uamit  tnntrat,  so  best*iit  ibr  Wesen 
vonielinilii'h  darin,  dass  mm  in  den 
beidea  Reklistlieilen  der  Gfigensfitz  der 
cflbctiven    Afaclit    zu    dL*r    blaUerigen 


Oi"dnaJig  der  Dinge  in  voile  EridiJn* 
gelangte. "  Tlio  supports  of  Theo'W'^ 
and  Valentinititi  had  been  huldeiit  ^ 
it  were,  by  a  curtain ;  the  curtain  *'** 
removed  (456  4r»7)  imd  the  Ciori"*^ 
supporters  stood  revealed. 
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\i  Eudoxia  after  the  death  of  Yalentinian,  and  who 
ueU  with  Ricimer  to  suppress  Avitus,  took  place 
ApriK^  This  elevation  rested  on  a  very  diflferent 
H  from  that  which  had  crowned  Avitus ;  it  was 
r  the  proposal  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  and  obtained  the 
Ricimer.  It  was  also  acceptable  to  the  Boman 
Majorian  was  a  thorough  Bi^man.  Tlie  laws  which 
luring  his  reign  for  the  preservation  of  the  buildings 
ei«  a  direct  reflection  on  his  predecessor  A^itus.^ 
ircre    two   tasks  to  be  accomplished   by   the  new 

Ejoth  necessary  for  tlie  security  of  his  seat  on  the 
e  must,  in  the  first  place,  quell  the  Gallo*Roraan 
othic    opposition,    and    subdue    or    conciliate    the 
who  had  been  roused  to  wrath  by  the  death  of 
It  w^as    the    reverse    problem,    the    conciliation    of 
Italian  goodwill,  that   the    Gallic   Avitus   had 
tipon  to  solve,  and  it  was  because  he  failetl  therein 
^   fallen*      It  is   evidont  that  at  this  period   the 
neen  the  Romans  and  the  Gallic  provincials  had  an 
ifluence  on  public  affairs.     Majorian  entered  Gaul 
attV,  and  found  the  Burgundians — the  friends   of 
league  with  the   citizens  of  Lugdunensis    Prima 
feelf.*     A  conciliation,  however,  was  effected  with 
Ivitus^  8on*in-law  Sidonius,  and  Majorian  advanced 
if  of  Arelate,  wliich  the  Visigoths  were  besieging. 
lad  driven  Tlieodoric  back  thirty  years  before,  so 
iajorian's  general,  drove  back  a  new  Theodoric  from 
ind  most  firm  compacts  of  peace  were  made  between 
as  Majorian  and  the  King  Theodoric* 
m  had  accomplished  the  first  task,  but  the  other  was 
as  absolutely  indispensable  that  an  Eini>eror»  whose 
he  permanent,  should  win  iinivei'sal  confiilence 


ha  had  been  miidc 

of  Hfljomn  to  tiro 
.deoftn  imf^rii  divi 
maiiifcatrt  which  an- 

)).      Rirtmcr  is   thus 

}  JHcimrre  ^ei  miltlaris 
Jisdiligouce  til  rcUeWijg 
T  the  ciirial  system  has 


be<?n  noticed  elsewhere.  His  first 
Nov<?l,  fk  a4^difidis  pidtHcis  (drttcd  Rn- 
veiinn,  11th  July  468 )»  provides  for  the 
pre8t?rvatioii  of  the  puolic  buildings 
and  cheeks  the  **  diJK'oloiiriMg  of  the 
tace  of  thu  A'euerabk"  city,"  He  also 
fcndt'avoured  to  check  the  political  evil 
of  celibacy  (Nov,  vii.) 

*  Pro«p*  Contin.  457  a.d. 

*  IdatiuBf  Chronide  (spring  45d). 
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iy  pmfing  biiDflelf  equal  to  the  great  emergency  of  the  time 
he  wnl  ••  preserve  the  slate  of  the  Eoman  world/'  *  And  jm 
M  tha  moment  the  great  emeigeney  was  the  hostility  of  the 
Tiadila,  wlio  in  their  ships  harried  the  Boman  provinces  aiii 
the  MediternmeaQ  waters.  It  might  have  seenm 
Avitus,  iiiider  whose  aaspices  Count  Kieimer  worsted  the 
of  the  foe  at  Corsica  or  at  Sicily,  had  in  ^me  sense  met 
tke  difficulty.  But  the  blow  was  not  decisive ;  it  did  u 
Ijfse  the  hostilities  of  the  Vandals,  Tlie  words  of  an  1 
indicate  that  AWtus  felt  the  necessity  of  facing  this  problem, 
and  also  his  inability  to  grapple  with  it :  ''  he  was  afraid  of 
the  wans  with  the  Vandals/'  ^ 

Majorian  prepared  an  expedition  against  Africa  on  a  grand 
scale;  his  fleet  numbered  300  ships,  and  was  collected  in  a 
Spanish  port,  probably  New  Carthage,  The  hopes  of  the  West 
were  awakened,  and  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  preparations 

Majorian.  But  a  curious  fatality  attended  all  expeditioni 
adertaken  against  the  Vandals,  whether  they  proceedtul  from 
Old  Rome  or  from  Kew  Eome,  or  from  both  together.  Ih^ 
expedition  of  Castinus  had  collapsed  in  422,  that  of  Aspar 
had  failed  in  430,  the  armament  of  Ardaburius  had  not  even 
reached  its  destination  in  441,  and  now  the  preparations  d 
Majorian  fell  through  in  460.  Gaiseric  ravaged  the 
Spain,  and  incapacitated  the  Boman  ships  before  they 
port.'^  Yet  another  expedition,  and  one  on  a  far  larger  scal^ 
was  to  meet  with  discomfiture ;  and  more  than  seventy  tean 
were  to  elapse  until  the  rise  of  the  great  Justinian,  when  the 
numerous  failures  were  to  be  blotted  out  by  the  success  of 
Belisarius. 

This  misfortune  led  to  the  fall  of  Majorian;  he  hid 
forfeited  confidence ;  it  appeared  that  he  was  not  able  to  "  pro* 
serve  the  state  of  the  Roman  world,"  He  returned  from  Spain 
to  Gaul,  and  after  a  sojourn  in  Aries  ^  passed  into  Italy,  without 
an  army.  At  Tortona  the  officers  of  Count  Ricimer,  who  had 
judged  him  unworthy  of  empire,  seized  him,  stripped  him  at 

(jr.  i.  Jlnj.  Pojimni  orbis  sUUum     treaty*'   witk  G&iseric  (John  of  A»' 
wopitia  divimtnie  trrremu.f,  tiocli,  ib,) 

'•   I'riscits,  fr  27»  who  is  almost         *  He  relebrated  fi:anie8  at  Arid,  il 
1  s  f  Iloweii  by  John  of  Antioch,      which  Sulomus  ApoUmam  was  pniot 

{Ep,  L  11). 
ui     mH'lo     a     '*  disgraceful 
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one 


ht  imperial  purple,  and  beheaded  liim  (7th  August  461).     It 

baatural  enough  that  only  two  alteniatives  could  be  eutcr- 

Hied  by  ibe  SueWan  count,  who  had  the  army  at  his  back ; 

1w  tjould  talerate  a  strong  Emperor,  capable  of  defending  the 

or  he  could  tolerate  a  puppet-Emperor,  who  depended 

ly  on  his  own  will     But  an  Emperor  who  was  just 

g  enough  to  assume  an  independent  position,  and  was  not 

^  enough  to  contAiud  with  the  enemies  of  the  State — such 

was  naturally  not  acceptable  to  tlie  count.     Eicimer 

seemed  determined  not  to  leave  Italy,  probably  judging 

security  against  the  Vandals  depended  on  the  constant 

ice  of  an  able  general  with  a  strong  army ;  and   he  did 

ly  defend  it  in  the  north  against  the  Ostrogoths  of  Pan- 

and  against  the  Alemanni  of  the  Upper  Ehine.     He  was 

led   to  hold  Italy  at  all  costs;  he  associated  himself 

the  foreign  foederati,  being   himself  a  Sueve;  and   he 

bed  a  bitter  hatred  against  the  Vandals ; — these  were  the 

elements  in  his  position.     His  hatred  against  the  Vandals 

due  to  a  family  feud.     He  was  the  nephew  of  Wallia,  and 

had  fought  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain;  wherefore 

ic  hated  him,  and  he  reciprocated  the  hatred. 

death  of  Majorian  was  followed  in  less   than   four 

"^Smths  by  the  election  of  Libius  Severus,  a  Lueanian.      He 

fas  elected  by  the  senate  mth  the  consent  of  Eicirner  and  pro- 

Idtimed  at  Eaveuna  (19th  November  461);  and  though  he 

1  four  years^ — four  months  less  than  Majorian — he  did 

^;  he  was  only  a  figure-head;  liicimer  was  the  true 

sovereign.       Stilicho  had  guided  the    councils  of   Honorius, 

Aetins  had  guided  the  councils  of  Valentinian ;  but  the  per- 

aonahties  of  Honorius  and  Valentinian,  weak  though  they  both 

Here,  influenced  affairs  to  a  certain  extent ;  it  would  be  going 

too  far  to  say  that  either  Aetius  or  even  Stilicho  was  a  virtual 

Emperor.     Eicimer  was  the  first  German  who  had  become  a 

viitual  king  of  Italy  ^ ;  he  is  the  link  between  Stilicho  and 

Odovacar. 

It  might   seem  tliat  at  tliis   juncture   Italy    might   have 


I  The 


'  Eis  racmogfam  appears  on  the  ro- 
t^tia  of  ihu  toiaa  of  Sevcrus.  Sev<?rua 
dW  IS  K*L  S^pt.  1 15 til  August) at  Rome 
[Amn,  Cus^f%niani)f  465,  Acconling  to 
th«  Clmuijdtf  of  C^asiodoruMf  id  dtcUur 


Ridmrris  fraxuU  Seventh  Rcmiae  in 
Falatia  veneno  peremptus  eH.  If  tliia  is 
true,  KiciiTicr  had  a  hand  m  the  death 
of  no  less  than  four  Emvterors. 
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received  another  Augustus  from  Gaul,  and  that  Aegidius, 
geneml  and  friend  of  ilajorian,  might  have  crossed  the  1 
to  avenge  Majorian's  death.  But  Aegidius  was  occupied 
the  task  of  defending  southern  Gaul  against  the  Yisigot 
who,  shaking  themselves  loose  after  the  death  of  A\itu8  fi 
the  hond  which  attached  them  to  the  Empire,  were  atteniptii 
to  extend  their  power  in  the  province  of  Narboneusis.  1 
find  him  in  463  winning  a  great  battle  at  Orleans^^  and  in  1 
following  year  he  died 

Another  opponent  of  Kieimer  in  another  quarter  was  1 
Coxmt  Marcellinus.  "We  see  him  in  Sicily  m  the  year  461 
conmiand  of  an  army  chiefly  consisting  of  Huunic  auxiliaii 
(Scythians) ;  he  had  been  probably  posted  there  by  Majorii 
to  protect  the  island  against  the  Vandals,  But  Eiciia 
operated  upon  the  cupidity  of  the  Huns  by  bribes  to  indti 
them  to  leave  the  service  of  Marcellinus  and  enter  his  o' 
Then  Marcellinus,  fearing  danger  and  conscious  that  he  coii 
not  vie  with  Kieimer  in  richer,  abandoned  Sicily  and  reto: 
to  Dalmatia,  where  a  few  years  later  we  find  him  ruling  as 
he  were  the  king  thereof,  even  as  Eicimer  ruled  in  Italy 
as  Aegidius  and  Syagrius  ruled  in  GrauL  At  this  time  Gai 
Italy,  and  Dalmatia  were  practically  independent  kingdoi 
On  the  departure  of  Marcellinus,  who  seems  to  have  defend 
the  island  ably,  Gaiseric  sent  his  Vandals  and  auxiliary  Moon 
ravage  the  island  A  pacific  embassy  from  Eicimer  did  not  an 
but  another  embassy  sent  at  the  same  time  by  the  Emperor  L 
induced  Gaiseric  to  come  to  terms  at  last  in  regard  to  the  lad 
of  the  Theodosian  house,  whom  he  still  retained  at  Caithi 
He  carried  out  his  determination  of  uniting  Eudocia  in  marrifl 
with  his  son  Huneric,  but  he  sent  her  mother  Eudoxia  and 
sister  Placidia  to  Constantinople ;  in  return  he  received  a  certa 
share  of  the  property  of  Valentinian  III  as  the  dowry  of  End 

But  now  Gaiseric  posed  as  tlie  protector  and  champion 
the  Theodosian  house  against  the  upstart  Emperors  in  Ita 
Olybrius,  a  member  of  tlie  noble  Anician  gens,  had  marrii 
Placidia,  and  Gaiseric  demanded  that  he  should  be  acknowledg 
as  Emperor.     The  situation  in  4G3  is  described  by  Priscus * 


*  Cf.  l(ktins»  xlv.    Aegidius  c&mtJt  utriiuquc  milUiae  m  AfTiwrioema 
defeated  Frederic  the  brother  of  Theodoric 

»  Ser  Priscus.  fr.  29,  "  Fr.  30, 
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I  Mows ;  "The  western  Bomans  were  afraid  conceniing  Mar- 

nofl,  lest,  liis  power  increasing,  be  should  wage  war  against 

\\  for  they  were  involved  in  diverse  difficulties  on  other 

[fidea;  they  were  threatened  by  the  Vandals,  and  they  were 

flireat-ened  by  Aegidius,  a  man  of  the  western  Galatians  [we 

are  reminded  of  Celtic  reminiscences  in  the  East],  who  had 

I  fought  campaigns  with  Majorian  and  bad  a  very  large  power 

I  around  him,  and  was  indignant  on  account  of  the  slaying  of 

I  the  Emperor  (Majorian).     Hitherto  dissensions  with  the  Goths 

linGaid  withheld  him  from  war  against  the  Italiots.     For  he 

[fought  valiantly  against  them,  contending  for  border-territory, 

Y^i  performed  in  that  war  the  greatest  deeds  of  prowess," 

We  see  from  this  account  that  the  cause  of  western  Rome, 

\  cause  of  Italy,  and  the  cause  of  Ricimer  were  all  closely 

ound  together,  and  that  the  Italiots  looked  on  Eicimer  as 

Ithmr  protector,      *'  On  these   accounts   the  western  Eomans 

|ient  ambassadors  to  the  eastern  Romans,  asking  them  to  bring 

l^bout  a  reconciliation  with  Marcellinus  and  with  the  Vandals. 

To  Marcellinus  was  sent  Phylarchus,  who  prevailed  on  him  not 

>  wage  war  against  the  Rojnaos ;  but  then  having  crossed  over 

>  the  Vandals,  he  retired  ineffectuaL'*     Gaiseric  claimed  all  the 
heritance  left  by  Valentinian  in  Italy  and  also  the  inheritaiiee 

W  Aetius,  whose  son  Gaudentius  be  retained  in  captivity.     He 

a  great  expedition  against  Italy  and  Sicily,  ravaged  the 

nprotected  parts  of  the  country,  and  took  undefended  towns, 

We  was  no  efficient  na\^*  in  Italy  to  operate  against  him ; 

.  as  he  was  at  p>eace  with  New   Home,  Leo  could  seed  no 

lips  to  the  assistance  of  Italy.     It  will  be  remembered  bow 

the  days   of  Valentinian   III   Attila    was    at  peace  with 

^veima  and  at  war  witli  Constantinople ;  now  in  regard  to 

ic  the  position  was  reversed,     Priscus  makes  the  remark 

ftt  the  division  of  the  Empire  greatly  injured  *'  the  affairs  of 

be  Romans  in  the  West";  it  was  apparent  that. their  great 

ace  of  safety  lay  in  the  support  of  the  East. 

Accordingly  Ricimer,  the  foe  of  Gaiseric.  begins  to  enter 

*to  closer  relations  with  the  Emf^eror  Leo.     For  a  year  and 

mouths  after  the  death  of  Severus,  in  November  465,  no 

Accessor  was  appointed,  but  at  length  Leo  deigned  to  select 

ithemius  as  bm   colleague,  and  Ricimers  acceptance  of  an 

or  nominated  by  Leo  indicated  a  close  alliance  of  in- 


sBmrnr  or  the  iatbm  i^oman  empire 
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wlmt  lUyriiii 
Cilidm  liad  beeu  io,! 


tte  ifanyhiipr  of  Maidan^ 


miglit  be  set  i 
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Hie  egpeJitioti,  whieb  wea  oiganised  to  overthrow 
mamndxf  of  tbe  YeiMU%  waa  oo  a  grand  and  impressive  a 
boi  il  ended  is  a  «"«***^M*»  faOnra  Its  aueoess  was  paral 
bjr  lukewanmieaB  and  even  treadiery  both  in  the  East  afl 
the  WesL 

The  Dttmber  of  veseela  that  set  sail  from  Constantinop 
iaid  to  have  been  1113»  and  the  total  number  of  men 
embarked  vaa  calcolated  as  exceeding  100,000.  But  ui 
tnnately  Leo,  under  the  infineooe  of  his  wife  Verina  wax 
(Hend  Aapar,  appointed  as  general  a  man  who  was  botl 
competent  and  nntnistworthy,  his  wife's  brother  Bosili 
Aspar.  it  appears,  was  not  over- anxious  that  Leo^s  poa 
fihould  be  strengthened  by  such  an  exploit  as  the  subversh 
the  Viuiflal  kingdom ;  he  schemed  therefore  to  procure 
election  of  a  general  whose  success  was  extremely  improbri 

The  western  armament  of  Anthemius  obeyed  a  i 
efficient  commander.  The  pagan  Marcellinus,  who,  in  defi 
of  Emperors,  ruled  in  Dalmatia  as  an  independent  prince,* 

^  Cotnpftro  Idatitis,  xlr.      Aspartm     imperium^  MetU  deUoiiqut  nmi, 
tUgrwiaium  ad  privaUim  vUam  filium'      datis  cousulentes. 
qu€  eju*  oecutumf  adwrmia  H&nnanum         ^  J^larcellmus^   Chtoiu      Mil 

oecidatlU  PatHcius  idemqtm 
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t^        '*    '  with  T^o,  aiirl  he  left  the  palace  of  l)iocletian  and 

I  the  tepid  Jader^  \j^  take  the  command  of  the  Italian 

A  Komfui  was  now  going  forth  from  lUjTia  to  siiMue 

I'irates  of  ^ifrica ;  seven  hundred  years  liefore,  the  Romans, 

Ljc:  :e  tlieir  great  conflict  witli  the  African  power,  had  gone 

forth  to  sulniue  the  pirates  of  Illyria.      But  here  too  lay  a 

ilting  element.     The  participation  of  Marcellinus  in  the 

t  alienated  Ricimer,  who  was  his  enemy ;   and  just  as 

r  regarded  the  project  with  disfavour,  Ricimer,  who,  as 

oen  already  remarked,  held  in  the  West  a  acimewhat 

^.i^.iar  position  to  that  of  Aspar  in  the  East,  also  stood  aloof. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  that  the  eastern  forces  should 

1>'  ili^ideil  into  two  parts,  and  that  thus  the  Vandals  should  be 

Ji!::  ked  at  three  points  at  the  same  time,      Basiliscus  himself 

VI-  to    sail  directly  against    Carthage.      Heraclius,   another 

i  taken  up  the  forces  of  Egypt  on  his  way,  was 

..    ,.-..,.... at  Trijiolis,  and  having  occupied  that  town  was 

to  march  to  Carthage  by  land,     itf  arceUinus,  with  the  Italian 
s  was  to  surprise  the  Vandals  in  Sardinia,  and  sail  thence 
w  /.'m  the  eastern  armies  at  Carthage. 

If  the  commander-in-chief  had  not  been  Basiliscus,  and  if 

*  pponent  had  not  been  Gaiseric,  the  expedition  would  have 
^'\\  succeeded     But  Gaiseric,  though  physically  the  least,  was 

Dtally  the  greatest  of  the  barbarians  of  his  time.  He  was 
in  stature,  ugly  in  countenance,  but  in  cunning  he  was 

hout  an  etiuaL  He  veiled  the  machinations  of  his  thoughts 
nder  a  silence  that  was  rarely  broken,  and  he  despised  luxury, 
ilthough  he  was  avaricious  as  well  as  ambitious.  Even  as 
twas,  though  Basiliscus  had  such  a  foe  to  cope  with,  success 
within  the  grasp  of  his  hand.  The  invaders  were 
ilcome  to  the  Catholics  of  Africa,  who  were  sorely  per- 
cated  by  their  Arian  lords.^  Marcellinus  accomplished  his 
ork  in  Sardinia  without  difficulty ;  Heraclius  met  no  obstacle 
i  executing  his  part  of  the  project ;  and  the  galleys  of  Basil- 
cos  scattered  the  fleet  of  the  Vandals  in  the  neighbourhood 
;  Sicily*     On  hearing  of  tliis  disaster,  Gaiseric  gave  up  all  for 

*  Tfpidum  is  the  adjective  which  Africa  will  he  found  in  the  fire  books 
tncui  applies  to  tho  Jader.  the  river  of  Victor  VitenMs.fi'tstonVif^rsw'W^wmif 
irluch  **rttn«  out"  noar  **loag  Sal-  jpnwiwem^ ^/ri€a)ta<!, written » bout 486. 
•naa.'*  Ste  Ebert,  ojk  cit.  L  433  sqq,     Thure  is 

■  An  aecQtmt  of  the  pcrsocutioiw  of     a  new  edition  hy  Petachenig, 
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lost ;  the  Roman  general  had  only  to  strike  a  decisi%"€  blow  and 
Carthage  would  not  have  resisted     But  he  let  the  opportnnil 
sUp^  and,  taking  up  his  station  in  a  haven  at  some  distance  froj 
Carthage,  he  granted  to  the  humble  prayers  of  his  wily  opponei 
a  raspite  of  five  days,  of  which  Gaiseric  made  good  use. 
prepared  a  new  fleet  and  a  number  of  fireships.     The  win( 
favoured  his  designs,  and  he  suddenly  bore  down  on  the  Eomi 
armament,    which,    under    the    combined    stress    of  suipria 
adverse  wind,  and  the  destructive  ships  of  fire,  was  routed 
at  least  half  destroyed,     Basiliscus  fled  with  the  remnant  1 
Sicily,  to  join  Marcelliiius,  whose  energy  and  resources  migl 
have   possibly   retrieved   the   disaster;    but    the   hand  of  a 
assassin,    inspired    perhaps    by  Eicimer,  rendered  this   hop 
futile.^     Heraclius,  who  had  not  reached  Carthage  when  1 
heard  of  the  defeat  of  the  fleet,  retraced  his  steps,  and  Basilisci 
returned  to  Constantinople,  where  amid  popular  odium  ^  heli 
a  life  of  retirement  at  Heraclea  on  the  Propontis,  until  1 
appeared  on  the  scene  of  public  life  again  after  Leo's  death. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition,  organised  on  such  a  gnu 
scale  that  it  might  have  seemed  invincible,  must  have  produi 
a  very  great  moral  effect,  somewhat  like  the  moral  effect  pro 
duced  in  Europe  by  the  collapse  of  the  Spanish  Anna4 
The  Eoman  Empire  had  put  forth  all  its  strength  and 
signally  faOed,  not  against  the  combined  powers  of  the  bai 
barians,  but  against  one  barbaric  nation.  This  must  have  n( 
only  raised  the  pretensions  and  arrogance  of  the  Vandals  thi 
selves,  but  increased  the  contempt  of  other  German  nations 
the  Roman  power ;  it  was  felt  to  be  a  humiliating  disaster  by  th 
government  at  Constantinople,  wliile  the  government  in  ltd; 
was  too  habituated  to  defeat  to  be  gravely  affected.  Inmienai 
sums  of  money  had  been  laid  out  on  equipping  the  armament 
and  its  failure  produced  a  state  of  bankruptcy  in  the  imperil 
treasury,  which  lasted  for  about  thirty  years. 

The  idea  was  abroad  that  the  arrival  in  Italy  of  Antbi 
mius,  the  political  son  of  Leo,  if  I  may  venture  to  use  tl 

anis   contra   Wandalos  apml  Carti 
ginem  pugnantibua  opem  aux'*" 
fert  ab  iisoem  dolo  confoditur  pi 
pakiii  yenerat  pngnatanis." 

*^  He  was  obliged  to  fieek  rafVigal 
the  sanctuary  of  at  SopliijL. 


1  Anon.  Cusp,  eivea  August  467  as 
the  date  of  Marc^Llmus'  death,  but  the 
Chronicle  of  CiLssiodonia  and  that  of 
Count  HarceUinus  give  468  {second 
consulate  of  Anthemius).  The  words 
of  the  latter  chronicle  ore :  *^  dnm  fiom> 
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eippesaiou.  was  the  inauguration  of  a  return  to  unity;  and 
formed  the  theme   of  the  panegyric  of  Sidonius   Apol- 
on  the  Emperor  Anthemius.      He  hails  Constantinople 
)m — 

salve  sceptrorum  columen,  regina  orientds, 
orLis  Roma  tai, 

describes  the  education   of  Authemius  in   terms  of  the 

lest   eulogy,      Antheniius    was    suspiciously   inclined    to 

iflganism,  and  the  pagan  character  of  the  poem  written  by  the 

Unture  bishop   of   Clermont  did  not  offend  him;   his  prede- 

m  Severus  is  described  as  having  increased  the  number  of 

!  gods.     Kicimer  is  introduced  as 


reapiciunt. 


invictiis  Ricimer  quern  publico,  fata 


k  poet  was  made  prefect  of  Eome, 

But  in  Italy  the  Greek  Anthemius  was  not  popidan     He 

i  too  fond  of  philosophy  or  thaumaturgy ;   he  loved  strange 

;  he  was  inclined  to  te  "  Hellenic,"  in  the  bad  sense 

word.     And  in  spite  of  his  high  standard  of  justice  and 

nest  attempts  to  administer  the  laws — ^in  one  of  his  own 

he  states  a  fair  ideal  of  equity — he  does  not  seem  to  have 

en  looked  on  with  favour  by  the  Italians.     Soon  his  relations 

Ricimer  chansred  from  friendliness  or  mutual  tolerance  to 

istrast  and  hostility  ;  the  father- in -law  regretted  that  he  had 

ried  his  daughter  Alypia  to  a  harharian ;    the  son-in-law 

with  the  contemptuous  epithets  Galatian  and  Greekling 

7m(/:ulns).     And  in  this  contest,  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity 

Antliemius,  the  senate  and  the  people  espoused  his  cause 

nst  the  Sueviun. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  year  472    lUly  was 

practically  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  the  Emperor  reigning  at 

Eome,  the  Patrician  ruling  at  Milan.     Epiphanius,  the  bishop 

Pavia,  was  employed   to   bring  about  a   reconciliation — a 

cteristic  instance  of  the  position  of  the  Church  at  this 

1 — but  the  anny  of  Eicimer  soon  besieged  Eome.      Leo 

overcome  the  power  of  Aspar  in  the  East ;  was  his  "  son  " 

ithemius  to  overcome  the  power  of  Ricimer  in  the  West? 

the  two  problems  were  similar;  and  there  is  a  dark  notice 
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in  a  chronicle  which  suggests  that  the  opposition 
and  his  sons  to  L^o  may  liave  had  hidden  links  of 
with  the  opposition  of  Ricimer  t^  Anthemius.^ 

The  hostilities  at  liume  lasted  for  five  months, 
and  people  siding  with  the  Emperor,^  while  Eicimet 
the  multitude  of  his  own  barbarians.  Along  with  the 
was  the  Scyrian  Odovacar,  the  son  of  Edecon,  destine 
become  famous.  Ricimer  guarded  the  Tiber  an 
supplies;  tlie  Romans  wei^  soon  pressed  by  hunger] 
solved  to  fight.  An  army  under  Billimer  had  come 
to  assist  them.  The  engagement  resulted  in  heavy  loss^ 
imperial  aide,  and  the  victor  subdued  the  rest  by  treac 

Gaiseric,  it  will  he  remembered,  had  wushed  to  hai? 
in  tlie  election  of  an  Emperor  and  to  elevate  01y| 
husband  of  the  younger  Plamdia.  At  this  time  01;? 
at  Constantinople,  and  his  Vandal  connections  ma 
suspicious  person  in  the  eyes  of  Leo,  who  planned  ^ 
stratagem.  Hearing  of  the  dangers  of  his  colleague  Ad 
at  Rome,  he  employed  Olybrius  on  a  mission  thither  I 
pass  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  opponents.  At  1 
time  he  sent  a  private  messenger  to  Authemius  with^ 
instructing  him  to  put  Olybrius  to  death.  The  arti 
frustrated,  as  Ricimer  intercepted  the  letter.' 

This  cucumstauce  led  to  the  consummation  wh 
least  wished.  After  the  success  gained  in  the  battl J 
invested  Olybrius  witfi  the  purple ;  and  the  new  1 
might  claim  with  some  fairness  to  be  a  raembea 
Theodosian  house.  As  for  Anthemius,  when  his  adhd 
surrendered  to  '*  the  barbarians  "  and  left  him  **  naked, 
gnised  himself  and  mingled  with  the  mendicants  who 
in  the  church  of  St  Chrysogonus.  There  he  was  | 
by  Gundobad,  Ricimer  s  nephew  (4th  July  472).-'^ 

-  ife.  fr.  209  :  'Ap0t^fx^p  t 
of  re  iv  riXci  Kal  6  Sij^iot,       d 


^  Caasiodori  Chrmtkon^  niiiler  the 
yjear  469  (consulate  of  Mftrciaii  and 
Zeno).  ArdubitrUis  impcrium  t^nUnjis 
juism  Anthnnii  ejnlw  de/)or(€Uur,  Is  it 
neoessftty  to  consider  that  Ardafmrins 
i«  a  mistalce  for  Arvandu.%  prefect  of 
Gaul  If  Alav  not  the  son  of  Ast>ar  have 
aspired  to  beuotiit)  an  Angustus  in  the 
West,  supported  perhaps  by  Ricmier  ? 

The  conspiracy  of  Romanns  ttguinst 
Aathomius  is  mentioned  by  John  of 
Antioch,  fr.  207. 


3  Ih,  , 

*  Thii  GUriooa  trmnsacticn 
by  Jcibn  Malalas,  and  ia  quit 
though  liLBtonans  Bcem  nev 
obaervod  it«  Compare  mynol 
Emperor  Olybrius,"  Englu ' 
Itfvirw,  July  1886. 

*  John  of  Antiocb, 
"Gnndobad,  Bicimer'a 
afterwarda  speaka  of  Gund 
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Tlifi  poaition  of  afTairs  was  now  the  reverse  of  what  it  had 
ipeen  in  the  days  of  Honoriua  and  Stilicho,  or  in  the  days  of 
Vulentinian  and  Aetins.  When  dissensions  arose  in  408  between 
the  fether-in-law  and  the  son-in-law,  the  son-in-law  had  the 
uppr  hand;  and  when  there  was  war  in  472  between  the 
fitier-in-law  and  the  son-in-law,  the  son-in-law  also  had  the 
B^  hand.  But  in  the  earlier  case  the  son-in-law  was  the 
Eaipemr,  in  the  later  case  the  son-in-law  was  the  foreign 
geDeml. 

Eicimer  did  not  survive  his  victim  long ;  he  died  in  less 
tfain  aix  weeks  ^;  and  the  new  Emperor  whom  he  had  created 
iorvired  him  by  only  two  months.- 

!The  death  of  liicimer,  notwithstanding  his  anomalous  posi- 
tion, was  a  blow  to  Italy  of  the  same  kind  as  the  deaths  of 
-*•'■  iio  and  Aetiua  liVhile  Stilicho  lived,  there  was  an  able 
lI  to  protect  the  peninsula  against  Alaric  ;  when  he  died, 
I  Akne  entered  and  laid  waste.  While  Aetius  lived,  there  was 
I  %  general  formidable  to  Gaiseric  ;  when  he  died,  Gaiseric  sailed 
fcorg  and  plundered.  While  Eicimer  lived,  the  barbarians 
^■d  not  venture  to  enter  Italy ;  but  four  years  after  his  death, 
^Bey  not  only  entered  but  they  occupied.  If  Olybrius  had 
^Hved  longer  and  l>een  a  stronger  man — he  has  no  personality 
ID  history — his  Theodosian  connection  might  have  aided  him 
to  stay  the  approach  of  the  day  when  Italy  would  be  ruled  by 
»  German  king. 


oepbew.  The  fact  is,  that  &  sister  of 
mmvt  inttmed  GniKliok,  kiiig  of  the 
ftiffDodkna,  And  tbeir  son  won  Gundo- 
M.  Frotn  470  to  490  Gundobad  was 
"Mrmrdi  '*  of  the  Buruuu^liaiis,  from 
tfOto&Ol  **cx  bcdse  ^mmua,"  from 


JQl  to  nd  sole  king.     See  F.  Blahme^s     dropsy  (i^.) 


Sreface  to  the  Lcgm  Burgvmdionum^ 
I.  G.  H*  Le^cs^  voL  liL 
1  18th  August  472.    He  dietl,  like 
Attila,  from  vomiting  blood  (John  of 
Atttioch.  fr.  2&2,  2). 
3  23d  October    472.      He    died    of 


CHAPTER    III 
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Zeno  ^  the  Isaurian  had  succeeded  to  the  power  and  iDflueiii( 
of  Aspar  and  Ardaburiiis  at  Leo's  court,  and  he  was  markfl 
out  by  his  marriage  with  Ariadne,  the  Emperor's  daughter,  i 
a  probable  successor.  He  was  hardly  less  rude  than  Aspi 
for  the  Isaurians  were  semi-barbarous  freebooters,  but  ij 
had  the  advantage  of  not  being  a  German.  When  Leo 
died  in  474  his  grandson  Leo,  the  infant  son  of  Zeno  ai 
Ariadne,  was  proclaimed  Emperor,  in  accordance  with 
grandfather's  wishes.  The  child  conferred  the  imperial  dignil 
on  his  father  and  died  in  the  same  year,  leaving  to  Zej 
nominally  as  well  as  actually  the  sole  power, 

Zeno  was  unpopular,  and  there  was  a  strong  spirit  of  pub! 
hatred  against  the  Isaurians,  who  formed  a  portion  of  1 
army,  and  by  their  violence  often  irritated  the  inhabitants 
Constantinople.  Moreover,  the  elevation  of  Zeno  waa  l 
pleasing  to  the  Empress -mother  Verina,  a  woman  of  gpi 
energy  and  capacity  for  intrigue.     Her  brother  Basiliscus,  w 


*  Zetio*s  original  name  is  variously 
Btat«d  BB  (1  )Tar!isiko<U83a  (by  Candidus, 
wlio,  being  an  Isaurian^  sLould  have 
known) ;  (2)  Arikmesos  (by  Euatathiua 
of  Epiphania)  ;  (3)  Trasalikaios  (by 
Theophanes).  He  adopt^jd  the  came 
Zeno  from  a  distinguished  laciurian. 
Hia  mother's  name  was  LaUiis,  his 
father's  Rusumbladeotua,  his  brother'a 
lionginus — apparently  a  common  name 
in  Initina.  He  was  married  to  Arcadia 
hefor«  he  married  Ariadne,  atid  by  her 
had  a  son,  Zeno,  of  whom  something 
more  will  he  said.    Zeno  waa  a  Tery  £ut 


runner,  according  to  the  An  on  yd 
Valcsii,  who  seems  to  have  knc 
soiDothing  abont  Mm,  and  had  a  mad 
liking  for  him.  His  speed  of  fool  ^ 
attributed  to  a  physic^  peciiUaril^ 
pcrh  ibad  de^  to  qttod  paldliu  %»  gm 
non  kabuissct  sed  ^no6i2es  /Mm 
clioim  cursu  velocUfimo  ultra  mod 
hmnxnuTn  habcretur  {Afum^  Vol.  9, 
Fast  mnuing  was  au  Isaumn  cba 
teriatic  ;  compare  the  marvellous  ^ 
of  Indacus,  wuo  took  part  in  the  m 
of  Illns  (Suidas,  mb  *lv8aK6%j  Johni 
p.  817). 
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1  lived  in  retireiDent  since  his  conduct  of  the  Vandalic  ex- 
Jitiou,  aspired  to  the  throne,  and  he  was  supported  in  his 
pgns  by  the  general  Illiis,  a  man  of  considerable  influence 
1  ability.     The  result  was  that  Zeno's  position  was  so  inse- 
that,  in  the  face  of  a  formidable  conspiracy,  he  was  obhged 
to  Isauria,  with  his  wife  Ariadne  and  his  mother  Lallis, 
I  the  end  of  the  year  475  (November)*     Verina  was  schem- 
to  place  her  paramour  Patricius  on  the  throne,  but  her 
deavours  turned  to  the  profit  of  her  brother  Easiliscus,  whom 
tlifi  ministers  and  senators  elected  to  the  purple  after  Zeno's 
TbiB  change  of  power  was  an   opfK)rtunity   for  the 
Byzantines   to  settle   accounts  of  old  standing  with  tbe   ob- 
iDxious  countrymen  of  Zeno,  and  a  colossal  massacre  (d/jtiJ^i^To^ 
fjj)   of    Isaurians  took  place   in  the  capital.       War   was 
Tied  on  in  Isauria  against  Zeno  by  111  us  and  his  brother 
Ddus,  but  they  soon  deserted   the  cause   of  Basiliscus, 
fco  had  already  made  himself  odious  by  his  extortions,  and 
nt  over  to   his   rival      His   nephew   Harmatius,  a   young 
of  whom  I  shall  give  some  account  hereafter,  was  then 
ated  ma^isier  militujti  per  Tkradm,  and  sent  with  an  army 
fit  the  forces  of  Zeno  and  lUus,  which  were  advancing 
at  ConstaDtinople.     Ulus  induced  him  also  to  desert  the 
Hrper,  and  this  desertion  decided  the  fall  of  BasiUscus  and  the 
ation  of  Zeno  (July  477).     Theodoric,  the  son  of  Theo- 
,  and  his  Ostrogoths,  who  had   been  settled  in  Lower 
Tloesia,  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Zeno.^ 

»In  his  reign  of  twenty  months  Basiliscus  had  made  himself 
y  unpopular.     He  favoured  the  heresy  of  monophysitism, 
exacted  money  from  bishops,  and  was  only  prevented  by  a 
wd  of  monks  from  doing  violence  to  Acacius  the  ratriarch 
Constantinople.    His  fiscal  rapacity  was  so  great  that  he  did 
'  sot  spare  from  severe  taxation  even  the  humblest  mechanic, 
and  it  was  said  that  the  world  was  full  of  tears  at  his  exac- 
tions.    Yet  we  also  hear  that  he  contributed  50  lbs,  of  gold 
to  restore  Gabala  in  Syria,  which  suffered  from  an  earthquake 


[  See  AmtL,  VaL  d,  42 :   ^^ffio  cm- 

f  jMurng  intra  pr(nnnciam  dtittde 

'  dmkiUffi  Novam  {Xovi)^  ubi 

rtats  (htx  Ootkorum^  Jt litis 

^  [Wiilumir   ivna   realH'   liis 

^  the  Anonymus  VaL  shared 


the  mlatako  of  the  Greek  hietoriana]i 
e£  eum  inptlatil  in  Holftcium  [  ^  aissi&i* 
atice]  *ibi  adverffus  Bftsilijfeumj  obje-c^ttm 
miliiemy  pout  bimnittm  vcniejis^  obsidena 
civUaiem  Conataniinopolim. 
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in  his  reign.  He  and  Ids  family  were  banished  hf^ 
fortress  in  Cappadocia,  where  they  were  mured  up  ai 
to  perish  of  hunger.^ 

A  puhlic  misfortune  of  a  most  deplorable  natum,  1 
probably  had  manifold  indirect  results  of  a  negative 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Bosiliscus,  and  lielpved,  as  ao( 
superstitious  ages  always  help,  to  render  his  govern 
popular.  This  was  an  immense  conflagration,  which.i 
in  the  bazaar  of  the  bronzesmiths,  spread  far  and  widfi 
to  ashes  the  colonnades  of  the  public  square,  with  th^ 
houses.  But  more  serious  than  this  was  the  destnicl 
Basilike,  the  library  founded  by  Julian,  which  con 
fewer  than  120,000  books.  Among  these  rolls,  the 
of  a  serpent,  120  feet  long,  on  which  the  RiMfl  an 
were  written  in  golden  characters,  is  specially  ment 
Btni  greater  disaster  was  the  destxniction  of  the  palace  i 
w^hich  contained  among  its  splendours  some  of  the  ml 
fnl  works  of  Greek  plastic  art,  the  Cnidiau  Aphi 
Lindian  Athene^  and  the  Samian  Here.  But  for  this 
precious  works  might  possibly  ha%'e  been  still  in  exis 
it  reminds  us  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  loss  of  wo 
was  not  christian  vandalism,  but  rather  the  love  of ) 
collected  monuments  from  their  original  scattered  B 
exposed  them  in  a  mass  to  increased  dangers  of  dest 
a  large  town.  How  far  the  loss  of  the  library  inflt 
condition  of  culture  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  it 
hard  to  determine.  ' 

Zeno  has  never  been  a  favourite  w^ith  historians,  s 
perhaps  was  the  first  who  was  ready  to  say  a  goo< 
him.  "  The  great  work  of  his  reign/*  writes  Finlayg 
formation  of  an  army  of  native  troops  to  serve  as  i 
poise  to  the  barbarian  mercenaries  "  ;  and  he  goes  on , 
that  the  man  who  successfully  resisted  the  schemes ; 


*  Basiliacns  had  created  hia  mix 
Marcus  Emporor.  The  fate  of  liiin 
ftud  his  family  is  thus  described  by 
Amn,  FaL  (9,  43)  i  "  UaaiUscus 
Hoeing  to  the  churchj  enters  the  bap- 
tistery with  hia  wife  and  sons.  Zeno 
gives  Mm  the  accurity  of  an  outh  that 
his  blood  win  tiot  bo  shed  (semirum 
esse   de    sanguine:) ;    ao,   leaving    the 


church,  he  waa  shtit  up  1 
and  mns  in  a  dry  ciAtern, 
perished  of  col  d. "  See  ali 
Chronicle,  The  ghost 
appears  in  a  Cretan  tmgei 
by  M.  Sathas  in  his  Kfftfi 
entitled  Z^vtay.  Longioul 
Sebastian,  HamiatiiiSt  am 
lug  men  are  introduced^ 


of  the  j 


have 


Yet 


^ren  bom  the  pages  of  Makhtis  we  istii  Me  ttit  he  was 

oot  80  bad  as  he  was  painty  Halchus  himaelf  oonfessmg  that 

lie  was  m  some  respects  sup»erior  to  Leo,  especially  less  greedy* 

He  was  not  popular,  lor  his  religious  policy  of  coucQiatioii  did 

not  tind  general  favour ;  he  was  not  personally  brave ;  and  he 

wtts  an  Isaurian.     Eut  he  was  inclined  to  be  mild ;  he  desired 

to  abstain   from   employing   capital   punishment       In   fiscal 

KifflinistTation  he  was  perhaps  less  successful  than  his  pre- 

ors  and  his  successor  Anastasius.     Malchus  states  that 

f  wasted  all  that  Leo  left  in  the  treasury  by  donatiyes  to 

his  friends^  and  inaccuracy  in  checking  his  accounts.     In  4*77 

M  the  fluids  were  very  low,  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  pay  for  the 

jannj\     But  the  blame  of  this  may  rather  rest  with  Bosiliscus, 

lirlio,  reigning  precariously  for  twenty  months,  must  have  been 

[obliged  to  incur  large  expenses,  to  supply  which  he  was  driven 

I  lo  extortion,  and  in  the  following  yeara  the  Ostrogoths  %vere  an 
bcubus  on  the  exchequer ;  while  we  must  further  remember 
that  since  the  enormous  outlay  incurred  by  Leo's  naval  cxpedi- 

[  tion  the  treasury  had  been  in  financial  difficulties,  which  only 

I I  ruler  of  strict  economy  and  business  habits,  like  the  succeed- 
ing Emperor  Anastasius,  could  have  remedied.  Zeno  was  not 
A  man  of  business,  he  was  indolent  and  in  many  respects  weak. 
But  in  defending  Lirn  we  need  not  go  further  than  the  admis- 
iion  of  XIalchus  (wlio  throughout  seems  to  censure  in  Zeno 
weakness  ratlier  than  evil  inclination),  tbat  his  reign  would 
kv'e  l»een  a  good  one  but  for  the  influence  of  one  Sebastian, 
who  was  like  Euti-opius  or  Chr)^saphius,  and  introduced  a 
sjstem  of  venality.  From  an  adverse  witness  this  is  an 
important  admission*  Of  Sebastian  ^  we  hear  very  little,  and 
Tre  muy  suppose  that  his  iniluenc-e  was  not  permanent 

fucruvt  (9^  Ai].  One  wotjlil  think  tbnt 
the  writer  waa  an  Lsaurian.  Compare 
also  9,  40 ;    In  republica  (mmiiuo  pra- 

*  It  i*i  sttid  that  Sebastian  «Bod  to 
huy  for  a  small  amount  an  office  which 
Zeno  V>eatowed  on  a  frk'ml,  and  then 
»ell  it  to  aome  one  tlm  for  a  much 
higher  price,  Zeno  rec4?iving  thu  profit, 
Htj  was  pre  left  in  December  477  (6W. 
JuM.  viii.  7,  9),  and  if  the  date  of  a 
certain  conatitution  {ifK  v,  27,  5),  i. 
Kal.  Mart.  477,  be  correct,  ho  acted  ju 


*  History  of  Grcfff,  voh  i.  P.  380. 

*  Tbfl  Anonymus  ValesiiT  wnoni  some 
htrewiihcd  to  identify  with  Maximian, 
tiie  bwln>p  of  Ravenna  who  standjs 
}it\\A<-  hiKthiian  in  the  mosaics  of  St. 

1  great  liking  for  Zeno,  and 
1 1 110  as  very  popnlar  :  Zt:no 
n-c.ff'Uim  ait  (tmor*'-  scuatus  ft  populif 
rn\in'.jic\t9  Qmvibifg  ^r  o»(€itdU,  U(l  tit 
owwi  fi  i^ratin9  agcvfnL  Saint  a 
MommM  €t  poptiJo  tuiln^  <w/.  uX  clmm  ri 
imajinctper  diveraa  hca  in  iirhe  Jiojiia 
tml/mluf,      Cujui    tcmjrora    paeifica 


Malclms  further  states  that  Zeno  had  nothing  of  Lec>*s 
csoarso  nature,  and  that  his  wrath  was  not  wont  to  be  relea.^- 
less.  His  attempt  to  unify  the  Church  by  his  famous  Heao- 
txkon,  whicli  raised  up  against  him  deadly  ecclesiastical  odiurxi, 
has  been  spoken  of  in  a  former  chapter,  and  we  must  remember 
this  when  we  read  the  chaxges,  preferred  against  him  by  eccL^- 
aiastical  writers,  of  nndisguised  and  almost  obtrusive  immoralifcy. 
The  favour  sho^vii  by  him  to  his  countrymen  the  Isanriar^B^ 
whom  the  Byzantines  regarded  as  brutish  clowns,  was  an  ac3- 
ditional  cause  of  unpopularity;  while  the  court  intrigues  and 
jealousies,  which  led  to  constant  conspiracies  and  frequent 
bloodshed,  throw  another  shadow  over  liis  rather  obscure  reign* 
The  presence  of  the  Ostrogatliic  pillagers  in  the  Balkan  pro- 
vinces might  be  used  by  the  Emperor's  enemies  to  complete 
the  gloomy  picture, 

I  must  give  an  account  of  some  of  the  personages  whi 
played  a  part  at  the  court  of  Zeno  and  were  objects  of  interest 
in  the  streets  of  Byzantium.      Harmatiiis,  the  nephew  of  Basil- 
iscus,  w^ho  has  already  been  mentioned,  was   a  young  man    of 
fashion,  to  whose  name  doubtless  many  scandals  were  attached,  j 
The  most  celebrated  was  his  intrigue  with  Zenonis,  his  nncle'ifl 
wife ;  their  love  is  described  by  a  historian  in  a  passage  worthy  ^ 
of  a  romance.^ 


**BtisilUcus  i>eniiitted  Harmatiiis,  inasmuch  as  lie  was  a  kinsman,  ^ 
associate  freely  with  the  Emjiress  Ztnonis.  Their  intercourse  becaf"^ 
intimate^  and  as  tliey  were  both  jMiTsons  of  no  ordinary  be^iiity  they  bec*^^ 
extravagantly  enamonretl  of  eiich  other.  They  used  to  exchange  glan*^ 
of  the  eyes,  tlvey  tued  cunstantly  t4j  turn  their  faccu  and  smile  at  e»^ 
other  ;  and  the  jiassion  which  they  were  obliged  to  conceal  waa  the  cfttifl* 
of  (ki!e  and  teen.  They  confided  their  trt>uble  to  Baniel  a  eunii^" 
and  to  Maria  a  midwife,  who  haidly  healed  their  nialady  by  the  reni^?^ 
of  bringing  them  to;^'et!ier.  Then  Zenoius  coaxed  Basiliacus  to  grant  1*^ 
lover  the  highest  office  in  the  city.'* 

The  preferment  which  he  received  from  his  uncle  elat^ 
him  beyond  measure.  He  was  naturally  effeminate  and  crii^ 
Theodoric,  the  son  of  Triarius,  despised  him  as  a  dandy  wb*' 


prcf«i:t  to  Zeno  before  hi^  reatorAtion, 
out  I  auapect  tlie  date.  Erythrius  hatl 
bfren  praetorian  prefect  before  Sebastian, 
and  wiis  very  popular  (Malchus,  fr.  6), 
The  decline  of  tlic  Kcholariaii  guards  ia 
attributed  by  Agathias  (v.  15)  to  Zeno, 


who  bestowed  appointmentaon  Isaari*'' 
relations  of  no  valour. 

*  The  pas»agie  is  in  Sindas,  but  pro^' 
ably  comua  from  Malchus.  The  nm^^ 
ia  fpelt  both  Harmatua  and  Hano*' 
tius. 
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only  cared  for  his  toilet  and  the  care  of  his  body  ;  and  it  was  said 

that  in  the  days  of  Leo  he  had  punished  a  number  of  TJiracian 

rebels  by  cutting  off  their  hands.     When  he  was  exalted  by  liis 

Diistreas's  husband,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  be  was  a  maa 

^f  valour,  and  he  manifested  this  idea  by  dressing  himself  as 

Achilles,  in  which  guise  he  used  to  ride  about  and  astonish  or 

wiiiise  the  people  in  the   hippodrome.       The   populace  nick- 

xiatued  him  Pyrrhus,  on  account  of  his  pink  cheeks,  but  he 

tcK>k  it  as  a  compliment  to  his  valour,  and  became  still  more 

itiflated  with  vanity.     "  He  did  not,"  says  the  historian,  "  slay 

heroes  like  Pyrrhus,  but  he  was  a  cbamberer  and  a  wanton 

like  Paris." 

*  •  ■ '  Harmatius  did  not  long  survdv^e  the  return  of  Zeuo,  and 
Us  deatli  may  be  considered  an  instance  of  double  ingratitude. 
2^110,  who  owed  his  recovery  of  the  crown  to  Harmatius,  kept 
tile  promise  he  had  made  to  appoint  him  vrngister  militum  in 
P'^a^unii,  and  to  proclaim  his  son  Basiliscus  Caesar.  But  Zeno 
Aid  not  trust  the  fidelity  of  the  new  ^nagisttr,  and  he  engaged 
a  man,  who  had  risen  to  high  rank  by  the  patronage  of  Har- 
matius,^ to  assassinate  his  patron. 

Illus  the  Isaurian  was  the  most  important  minister  in  the 

Empire  after  Zeno's  return,  but  his  position  was  surrounded 

by  pitfalls  on  all  sides.     Not  only  was  he  the  object  of  Yerina's 

enioity  and  machinations,  but  Zeno  seems  to  have  viewed  him 

^ith  fear  and  suspicion,  and  wished  to  rid  himself  of  him. 

^iJy  a  month  or  two  after  bis  reinstallation  on  the  throne,  he 

^^  suspected  of  having  suborned  a  servant  to  assassinate  Hlus. 

*^  478  Illns  was  made  consul,  and  the  rebuilding  of  an  impe* 

^I  sto(t  devolved  upon  him.     One  day,  while  he  was  attending 

^  ttiatters  connected   with  this  work,   an   Alan,   one   of   the 

scholarii  under  the  master  of  offices,  was  found  with  a  sword, 

^'^Wch  he  plainly  intended  to   use   against   Illus.      He  con- 

f<^8ed  under  torture  that  the  prefect  Epinicus  '^  had  suborned 

^^     Zeno  immediately  deposed  the  prefect,  confiscated  his 

S^^^^ds,  and  handed  his  person  over  to  Illus,  who  despatched  him 

^  place  of  safety*  in  Isauria.     Soon  afterwards,  Ilius  invented 


^  TliU  m«i  wa«  Ocoulf,  brother  of 
^.^VtcM,  his  rank  was  ffrparjiyht  *IXXv- 
^"^i  mag,  mil.  per  Illyr. 
.     Emnicaa  was  a  Plirygian  who  passed 
^^^^  tne  service  of  tho  jrraepos.  sac.  eub. , 


(JrbiciujSf  to  fill  miccessively  the  olBo«s 
of  count  of  the  privy  purse  ami  count 
of  the  sacred  largesses,  and  finally  prefect 
of  the  city  (476). 


a  pretext  to  leave  the  capital  himself,*  and  visiting  the  prison 
of  Epiiiicus,  induced  him  to  confess  that  he  had  acted  in  con- 
cert with  Verina,  the  Empress-mother.  Zeno  and  the  court 
met  Mm  on  bis  return  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Chalcedon. 
and  nius  induced  the  Emperor  to  consign  to  him  that  danger- 
ous woman,  while  Epinicns  might  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Byzantium.  Verina  was  then  placed  in  confinement  in  an 
Isaurian  castle,  named  Dalisandon,  having  previously  taken  the 
vows  of  a  nun  at  Tarsus.  At  this  period  Isauria  and  Cappa- 
docia  were  the  recognised  places  for  the  bamshnient  of  political 
prisoners,  and  Illus,  being  a  native  of  Isauria,  had  considerable 
influence  there.  Another  captive,  whom  he  kept  immured  in 
an  Isaurian  stronghold,  was  Longinus  the  Emperor's  brother, 
— for  what  reason  we  know  not.  But  it  is  evident  that  tho 
influence  and  power  of  Ilhia  in  those  regions  made  him  formid- 
able to  Zeno. 

It  appears  that  in  483,  lEus,  whose  life  had  been  recently 
attempted,  this  time  by  the  Empress  Ariadne/'  withdrew  to  Asia 
Minor,  on  a  plea  of  wishing  for  change  of  air,  perhaps  really  feeling 
that  his  life  was  not  safe  in  Constantinople.  In  the  meantime 
a  certain  Leontius  had  raised  the  flag  of  revolt  in  Sjnria,  with  the 


^  Accordinj^  to  John  of  Antiocli,  his 
brother  AspaUus  was  dead  ;  according 
to  Theophanes,  ho  put  forward  the  plea 
of  requiring  change  of  air, 

'^  I  havo  not  attempted  to  reconstmct 
the  details  of  the  revolt  from  onr  frag- 
rniintary  eTidence.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  procedure  of  Zeno  o^'aiiiat  IHn8, 
tneutiontjd  by  John  of  Antioch  (p.  620), 
took  place  after  llUu  had  left  the  city, 
though  before  be  had  actually  rnvoltod, 
and  not  inimcditiiety  after  hia  depirtnre. 
For  Zeno  api>ointed  him  general  of  the 
East — in  which  post  he  was  succocded 
by  Jolin  the  Goth»  who  conducted  tlie 
siege  of  the  Fapirian  castle — apparently 
to  operate  against  Leontinf,  who,  I 
think,  we  raay  assume  revolted  first  on 
his  own  account,  as  Lit>eratu3  testifies 
and  as  Tillemont  considered  probable. 
The  condutt  that  roused  Zeno's  sus- 
picions or  angler  aMiiiitit  Illus,  and  in- 
dnccd  the  latter  to  join  Leontius,  seems 
to  have  boon  couneoted  with  the  Em- 
[leror'a  brother  Longinus^  whose  sup- 
posed imprisonment  of  ten  years  (stated 
by  Itftrcellinns)  is  extremely  obscure* 
,Sw  John  of  Ariti(M;b,  p.  620.    Mr.  Hodg- 


kin,  who  gires  an  account  of  the  rerolt 
(iii.  63,  S€q.),  spoak^  as  if  Illua  M 
left  Constantinople  in  conser|iience  ^ 
Zeno's  measures  o^inst  him,  Thui« 
certainly  not  correct  MoreoT«r,  l»e 
l^Assea  over  the  fact  that  lUus,  wheo  h« 
had  resigned  the  post  of  master  of 
oUices,  was  made  general  of  tho  £u^ 
and  speaks  as  if  John  the  Goth  iQ^' 
ceedcd  lllus  in  thia  post  (**miUtJiy 
cojmnand,"  reft?rriiig  to  tho  scholariaJial) 
I  would  suggest  that  lUns  left  Constat' 
tiiiople  in  482,  after  the  alfair  of  Ariadii^ 
and  lived  in  Asia  Minor  (Nicaca?);  tb»t 
while  he  was  there,  Leontins  revolted, 
and  Zeno  gave  him  supreme  railitai? 
command  to  opemte  against  Lcontiosi 
that  Ulus  then  quarrelled  with  iMp' 
nus,  who  was  also  in  command  tgih^ 
tho  tyrant,  and  took  the  summary  nw** 
sure  of  imprisoning  him  in  a  e^stl*  1 
that  this  was  the  caoso  of  Zeno's  sngtf* 
In  this  case  the  **  ten  years  "  of  M»rtf*l* 
linn  a  mast  be  a  mistake,  as  Tilkmont 
already  coDJectured,  There  ia  ayi<'* 
enee  that  Longinus  commanded  igjiioi^ 
Leontius. 
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^on,  it  was  said,  of  reviving  the  forlorn  causa  of  paganism. 

I  that  lUius  was  then  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies,  and  was  sent  against  Leontius,  But  (tir  some 
own  reason  he  incurred  Zeno's  snspicions,  and  attached  him- 
'to  the  cause  of  the  rebeh  Zeno  had  delivered  an  oration 
imst  him  as  a  public  enemy,  sold  his  property,  and  made  a 
■nt  of  the  proceeds  to  the  cities  of  the  Isaurians,  The 
|Sk  of  the  last  measure  was,  we  may  suspect,  to  bid  for  their 
ace  against  Illus. 
llus  and  Leontius  made  use  of  the  Empress  Verina,  who 
living  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Isaurian  castle,  to  give  a 
mce  of  legitimacy  to  their  cause.  She  crowned  Leontius 
SU8,  and  issued  in  his  interests  a  letter  which  was  sent 
ious  cities.  Illus,  moreover,  put  himself  in  communi- 
with  Odovacar,  the  king  of  Italy,  who,  however,  was 
to  give  active  help,  as  well  as  with  the  Persians  and  the 
neiiians.  Leontius  entered  Antioch  on  27th  June  484  and 
ibiished  there  an  imperial  court  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth, 
■afterwards  conquered  Italy,  was  sent  to  put  down  the 
wt,  and  it  was  practically  crushed  very  soon/  although  the 
\  leaders  held  out  for  four  years  in  the  Isaurian  castle  of 
)iriu3,  where  Verina  died  during  the  siege.  The  fortress 
\  taken  by  the  treachery  of  Illus'  sister-in-law,  the  wife  of 

Endus,  and  Illus  and  Jjeontius  were  slaiiL 
le  most  noteworthy  circumstance  about  the  revolt  of  Illus 
t  he  was  an  Isaurian  rebelling  against  an  Isaurian  Em- 
|L  It  is  impossible  to  unravel  the  skein  of  events  and  see 
Kiotives  of  the  two  chief  actors,  Illus  and  Zeno,  as  our 
Pt^  are  mere  fragments,  but  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to  appre- 

tits  chief  significance  as  an  attempt  to  revive  paganism, 
possible  that  this  conception  may  have  guided  Leontius, 
h  be  seems  to  have  been  an  insignificant  and  incapable 
i,and  was  finally  a  mere  figure-head,  but  it  was  the  intimacy 
nius  with  a  very  remarkable  philosopher  named  Pamprepius 
it  gave  the  movement  a  pagan  character.  It  need  hardly 
^leerved  that  such  an  idea  as  the  revival  of  pagan  religion 
fts  little  real  danger  for  Christianity  in  the  reign  of  Zeno, 
the  scheme  of  Pomponius  Laetus  for  a  similar  revival  in  the 


ath  century. 


^  S^  above,  pw  256  note  2. 
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Illus  was  a  man  with  a  taste  for  letters,  as  well  as  a 
military  captaiu,  and  he  spent  the  long  hours  of  the  siege  in  i 
Isauric  fort  in  study.     At  Constantinople  he  perhaps  affected 
to  be  a  patron  of  letters,  but  at  all  events  he  discovered  Pampre* 
plus  of  PanopoHs  in  Upper  Eg^^pt,  who  became  liis  friend,  con- 
fidant, and  spiritual  adviser.     The  career  of  Pamprepius  is  worthjpM 
of  record,  as  it  illustrates  life  in  the  fifth  century.     He  went 
in  his  youth  from  Egj"j»t  to  the  university  of  Athens,  where 
he  studied  under  the  Neoplatonist  Proclus,  and  waa  appointad 
professor  of  grammar  (t\c,  of  philology) ;  but  he  was  not  only 
a  grammarian  and  a  philosoplier,  he  was  also  a  poet,  doubtlesB 
of  the  school  of  Nonnus,  who  was  born  in  the  same  citjpS 
Obliged  to  leave  Athens,  in  consequence  of  a  f|uarrel  with  a™ 
magistrate,  he  sought  his  fortune  in  the  capital,  and  won  the 
patronage  of  Illus  by  a  poem  which  he  recited.     The  influential 
statesman   procured   him    a   professorship,   and    increased  bis 
stipend  by  a  gi'ant  of  his  own.      As  a  man  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual abihty»  as  tlie  intimate  friend  of  Illus,  and  as  a  pagan 
who  gave  bold  and  undisguised  utterance  to  his  unaccef 
opinions  in  a  city  so  religious  as  Byzantium,  he  was  one  of  the  j 
observed  and  the  dangerous,  feared  and  disliked.     In  the  eyes  j 
of  the  ordinary  Christian  a  "  Greek"  or  heathen  was  a  nefarious 
individual  who  was  probably  a  magician ;  and  the  mysticism  of  i 
a  Neoplatonist  would  naturally  present  many  opportunities  fot 
charges  of  sorcery.     During  the  absence  of  Illus  (478)  he ' 
banished,  but  Illus  brought  his  favourite  back  in  triimiph  and  1 
procured  him  a  seat  in  the  senate  and  the  quaestorship,  a  post  j 
which  w^as  especially  appropriate  to  a  learned  man  who  cod*Ll  1 
write  in  a  good  style.^     The  philosopher  accompanied  lUus  i^^J 
his  revolt,  and  perished  with  him. 

The  revolt  of  Illus  was  not  the  only  trouble   that  tended^ 
to    make    Zeuo    feel    insecure.      Another    rising    took    plac0^ 
at   an    earlier   period    in  his   reign  which   was   very  ne 
successful,  although  Illus  supported  the  throne.     Anthemiu5»'J 
the  Emperor  of  the  West,  had  two  sons,  Marcian   and  Pr<?"i 
copius.     Marcian  married  Leontia,  the  second  daughter  of  I^ 
who  could  boast  of  the  fact  that  she  was  born  in  the  purple 
as  a  ground  of  superiority  to  her  sister  the  Empress  Ariadne 

'  So  Caaaiodoma  was  appointed  qQaeator  by  Theodoric  on  account  of  lii*  ' 
Pnnegyric. 
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TI107  coDspired  at  the  end  of  47D  to  dethrone  Zeno  on  acoount 

rf  tliL*  banishment  of  Verina,  and  they  enlisted  a  number  of 

atuens   as   well  as  barbarians  in  their  cause.     One  of  the 

feiotliers  surprised   the  imperial  guard  in  the  palace,  while 

I  ting  was  quiet  in  the  mid-day  heat,  and  the  Emperor 

ly  saved  by  escaping  from  the  building.     But  time  was 

i.  and  at  night  HIus  conveyed  Isaurian  soldiers  from 

I  iiiodon  in  market  boats,  as  Marcian  had  seized  the  ferries. 

'•'    he  following  day  the  rebels  were  overpowered;  Marcian 

•impelled  to  take  orders  and  banished   to  Cappadocia; 

Procopius  found  a  refuge  in  the  camp  of  the  Ostrogoth 

l„..Juric,  the  son  of  Triarius,  who  had  approached  the  city 

with  hostile  intent. 


Zeno  had   one  son/  of  the  same  name,  whose  brief  and 

MjL'ly  disreputuble  career  must  have  been  one  of  the  chief 

!s  at  the  courts     His  father  desired  that  he  should  be 

ily  trained  in  manly  exercises,  but  unscrupulous  young 

i  rs,  who  wished  to  profit  by  the  abundtint  supplies  of 

which  the  boy  could  command,  instructed  him  in  all 

ilgar  excesses   of    luxury  and    voluptuousness.       Tliey 

.  need  him  to  boys  of  Ms  own  age,  who  did  not  refuse  to 

his  desires,  while  their  adulation  flattered  his  vanity  to 

.  uu;  u  degree  that  he  treated  all  who  came  in  contact  with  Idm 

1'  us  if  they  were  servants.     His  excesses  brought  on  an  internal 

,  and  he  died,  still  a  boy,  after  lying  for  many  days  in  a 

scu^-iess  condition. 

In  the  declining  years  of  Zeno  his  brother  Longinus  began 

to  gain  influence ;  he  filled  higli  official  post«,  and  looked  for- 

wd  to  succeeding  his  brother*     Zeno,  however,  consulted  a 

oerUiu  Maurianos,  skilled   iu  occult  learning,  who  informed 

him  that  a  silentiarius^  would  be  the  next  Emperor.     This 

lecy  was  unfortunate  for  a  distinguLshed  patrician  of  high 

named  Pelagius,  who  had  once  belonged  to  the  silentiarii, 

2!eno,  seized  with  alarm  find  suspicion,  put  him  to  death.'* 

Emperor  in  his  last  days  seems  to  have  been  a  prey  to 

^  ^Arcadia,  his  first  wife  (Suidas)»  *  Arcadius,    praetorian    prefect,    ex- 

*  ill  tUmtiarii  wtTo  palace  piarda  preased  aucb  lutli^iatioii  at  tbia  that 

»diity  was  to  accuro  tbat  the  rest  Zeno  gouglit  to  aluy  him,  but  Ai'cadiua 

Eiaperor  should  not  be  inter-  fied  in  time.  •> 


t 
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suspicions,  as  was  indeed  not  unnatural,  seeing  that  so  many] 
rebellions  had  vexed  his  reign ;  and  his  xmhappiness  was  ia-| 
creased  by  his  bad  healtlu  An  attack  of  epilepsy  carried  himl 
off  iE  April  491, 

One  act  of  Zeno's  latter  years  deserves  special  notice,  the 
suppression  of  the  school  of  Edessa  in  489.     Edessa  waa 
literary  centre  in  western  Mesopotamia,  and  exercised  a 
iniluence  in  diffusing  Hellenism  in  those  regions,    Theteachera^ 
of  Edessa,  however,  were  Nestorians,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  ] 
we  must  ascribe  Zeno's  narrow-minded  act,  wWch  was  cleailj 
designed  to  please  the  monophysites  and  Chalcedonians. 


CHAPTEE  IV 


THB   OSTBOGOTHS   IN   ILLYEICtJM    AND   THRACE 

tw  how  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  the  Visigoths  of  Alaric 
in  the  Illyrian  peniusuk,  and  almost  formed  a  kingdom 
I  before  they  invaded  Italy  and  established  themselves  in 
Test;  we  shall  now  see  how  in  the  reign  of  Zeno  the 
H  phenomenon  was  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  Ostrogotha 
leodoric,  how  they  almost  formed  a  kingdom  in  the  land 
bunt  Haemus,  before  they  went  westward  and  founded  a 
I  in  Italy.' 

ifter  the  death  of  Attila  in  453,  the  subject  nations  imme- 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the   Huns,  and  asserted  their 
ndence  on  the  field  of  Netad  (454)/-^     Of  these  nations 
ief  was  the  Ostrogoths,  over  whom  three  brothers  ruled 

r,  Walamir,  Theodemir,  and  Widemir.  These  brothers 
an  arrangement  with  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  by 
p,  probably  as  focdcrath  they  were  allowed  to  occupy 
bnia.*     After  some  yeai's,   during  which  they  repulded 


U  cliief  aoarces  for  the  evonta 
I  tb  this  chapter  are  the  fmg- 
(«f  Milchiui  and  the  Gothic  his- 
IJotdAim. 

p  fbosdation  of  the  Gcpid  king- 
m  Hu  Theia  was  another  coose- 
f  of  the  field  of  Netad,  The  origi  - 
jjtcif  th«  Oepida  wa»  near  the  mouth 
I  Vistula,  Their  king,  Ardaric, 
I  for  Attila  at  the  tocia  Mauri- 
Imt  threw  off  the  yoke  at  Netad, 
Hi-  nhi.i*  Dfthn  coDaidera  cqiaal 
I  "Chalotis/'  Poitiers, 

|(  t.  tier  Oervi .  ii.  15-27): 

Bx«ie  B«deutang  dea  Konigthums 
b*a  adgt  aidi  m  der  Riick^icht 


welche  noch  das  Burgnndenrecht  auf 
neine  Miinzeu  nimmt^  woraua  sieh  eioe 
ziemlich  gcordnet  Herrschgewalt  dea 
KiiiiigB  und  ein  anaehnlicher  Flor  seines 
Reiches  Iblgern  lasst," 

*  Their  Pannonian  territory  extended 
from  SirEiium  to  Vindobona  —  th« 
*'  fake  Vienna,'*  Jordanes  attempts  to 
tell  OS  how  it  was  apportioned  among 
the  thrije  brothers.  The  OBtrogotha 
made  war  on  the  peo^es  around  them, 
tttpietUes  ost&itare  vtfi%iiem  (Jord.  O^L 
62),  Gas4iuet  {L^cmpire  hyz,  p»  57) 
points  out  very  well  that  **what  the 
barbarians  hated  roost  cordially  were 
[not  Romans  but]  other  barhariana.' 
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an  attack  of  the  remnant  of  the  Huns,  they  came  into  colhsioi 
with  the  Emperor  Leo,  on  account  of  an  unpaid  allowance  o1 
gold  {drenae),  and  ravished  the  Eoman  provinces ;  but  peace 
was  made  in  461,  in  consequence  of  which  Tlieodoric,  the  son 
of  Theodemir,  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  remained  for  ten  years,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  Eomaa 
tmining.*      This  training,  however,  did  not   pexhaps  includej 
letters,  for  it  is  said  that  he  was  never  able  to  write,-     Dur- 
ing these  ten  years  his  nation  was  engaged  in  wars  with  thi 
Suevi   and   King   Hunimnnd,^   in  wliieh  Walamir,  his  uncle, 
whom    contemporary    Greek    historians    wrongly    called   tlie 
father  of  Theodoric,  was  killed.      In  471  (or  472)  Theodori^ 
returned  to  hiB  people.     He  distinguished  himself  by  a  cam 
paign  against  the  Sarmatians,*  and  a  year  or  two  later  joini 
liis  father  in  an  invasion  of  IIl}Ticum,  while  Widemir  attack 
the  Eonians  of  Italy,     The  father  and  son  marched,  capturing*] 
cities  as  they  went,'"  as  far  as  Thessaloniea,  and  there  the  ol 
treaty   between    the    Romans    and  Goths    was    renewed,  and 
certain  towns  (Pella,  Methone,  Pydna,  Beroea)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Thermaie  Gidf  were  assigned  to  the  Goths.     But 
for  some  unrecorded  reason  they  were  soon  transferred  to  lower 
Moesia  and  Scythia,  where  we  find  them  stationed  during  th® 
usurpation  of  BasiUscus.** 

About  the  same  time  Theodoric  (Strabo,  "  Squinter  '*),  the 
son  of  Triarius,  the  chief  of  another  tribe  of  Ostrogoths  thftt 
was  supported  by  the  bounty  of  the  Empire,  comes  into  pro- 
minence. He  could  not  Ixiast  the  noble  descent  of  his  nani^' 
sake  Theodoric,  the  son  of  Theodemir  the  Amal,  from  whom 


% 


*  Theodoric  was  probably  bom  in 
454,  for  he  waa  eight  years  old  when  be 
WW  sent  to  Byzantium.  His  moth(?r, 
whose  name  was  Erelievaf  seems  to  have 
been  a  concubine  treated  with  the 
honours  of  a  wife.  She  accomTMinied 
her  son  on  his  Tbracifin  and  lUyrian 
tiittTche^.  Her  name  in  Amm,  Val, 
(12,  58,  ed.  Gardtbausen)  is  Ereriliva  ; 
and  we  learn  that  aha  was  a  Oatholic 
and  her  christian  name  was  Eusobia. 

-  I  am  disposed  to  beliov©  this  stiite- 
ment  Q^  Awm.  KaL,  which  Mr,  Ho<lg- 
kin  discredits,  susuct^ting  that  the 
story  w^as  trans  fenced  from  Justin  to 
Theodoric.  The  author  of  the  Auec- 
doCa  relates  it  of  Justin^   and   I   am 


inclined  to  reverse  Mr.  Hodgkin't  a 
picion,  and  believe  that  it  was  t»0* 
ferred  from  Theodoric  txj  Justin. 

*  The  Suevi,  or  Suavi,  lived  with  tl»* 
Alenianni  to  the  east  of  the  Boi^o^' 
dians  and  to  the  west  of  the  Baviiriw*^ 
Suavia  rauat  not  \ye  confounded  *'J^ 
tlia  RotiKiii  province  of  SaTts.  ^^ 
Mr.  Hodgkin  s  Italy  and  her  Inuader^* 
iii.  21-22. 

*  The  Sarmatians  had  attackod  tn** 
Empire  and  iak^n  Singidunum. 

*  Naissua,  Stobi,  Horaclea.    This  )f^' 
dieates  the  line  of  their  march— up  ^mM 
valley   of   th&    Margus   (Morava) 
down  the  valley  of  the  Axius  (Vardir)* 

«  Arim,  FaL  9,  42. 
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I  lie  must  be  carefully  inBtiuguishecl  ^  War  broke  out  between 
Itb  OatTDgoths  and  Scyrians  in  4 6 7, and  both  peoples  jq (plied  to 
um  for  assistance.  The  general  Aspar  counselled  the  Emperor 
M^femain  neutral,  but  Leo  determined  to  listen  to  the  prayers 
prf  the  ScyrL  Aspar  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Goths, 
I  And  it  was  because  he  knew  that  there  was  no  chance  of  Leo's 
■  aiding  them  that  he  advised  him  to  reject  both  requests.  In 
1 468  Leo  rejected  overtures  of  the  sons  of  Attila,  and  in  the 
IfoDowing  year  the  remnant  of  the  Huns  combined  with  the 
■Goths  against  the  Empire,  but  the  canij>aign  was  unsuccessful. 
Miecause  they  quarrelled  among  themselves, 

Hie  Ostrogothie  chief  Theodoric,  son  of  Triarius,  aspired  to 

succeed  to  the   position   of  Aspar,  and  in   473  he  sent  an 

embfissy  to  that  eflect  to  Constantinople.     When  Leo  refused 

his  demands,  Theodoric,  having  cUvided  his  forces  in  two  parts, 

kwitli  one  division  ravaged  the  territory  of  Philippi  and  with 

^the  other  reduced  Arcadiopolis  by  starvation.     These  energetic 

proceedings  extorted  concessions  from  Leo ;  he  agreed  to  pay  a 

bearly  stipend  of  2000  lbs.  of  gold  to  the  Goths,  to  allot  them 

ii  district  in  Thrace,  to  create  Theodoric  maguter  eq.  ct  petL 

W^^  mil.      Theodoric,   on    his    part,   was   to   Oght    for   the 

[Emperor  against  all  enemies  except  the  Vandals.      He  was, 

poieover,  to  be  recognised  as  king  of  the  Goths.  ^  j 

I     la  the  troubles  that  followed   Leo's   decease,  the  son  of 

P"Arius  took  the  part  of  Basiliscus,  while  the  son  of  Theo- 

Wemir  supported  Zeno.     The  relations  which  existed  between 

Zeno  and  the  two  Theodorics  during  the  three  years  succeeding 

2eaos  restoration  (477-479)  may  be  divided  into  three  stages. 

^  t-he  first  stage  Zeno  and  the  son  of  Tlieodemir  are  combined 

^^inst  the  son  of  Triarius ;  in  the  second  stage  the  two  Gothic 

■Jr^ftains  join  forces  against  the  Empieror ;  in  the  third  stage  the 

Br*  Qf  Triarius  and  Zeno  are  allied  against  the  son  of  Theo- 

K   In  477  Zeno  received  an  embassy  from  the  son  of  Triarius 

H^    his  federate  Goths  who  were  desirous  to  make  a  treaty 

^*ix  the  successful    Emperor.      The   ambassadors    reminded 

n- -  A^ocoi^ing  to  John  of  Aiitiocb,  fr.  '  Hi^  wish  to  ha  ref^ogiiised  as  Mng 

j/^  3,  the  son  of  Theodemir  w&a  the  hy  thti  Emperor  shows  tEat  he  iras  not 

^"[J^'*^  coi»«in  of  Recdtach,  who  was  of  royal   ile^cent  (Daho,   Kdnigc   der 

^^  ^f  Theodoric,  the  son  of  Triarius.  Qcrmtmen^  iL  69). 
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Zeno  of  the  injuries  which  the  sou  of  Theodemir  had  inflicted 
on  the  Empire,  though  he  was  called  a  Boman  '*  general  '*  and  a 
friend.      It  appears  that  Theodoric  the  Amal,  who   was  now 
stationed  in  Lower  Moesia,  had  received  the  tide  of  general  in 
reward  for  his   opposition    to   BasOiscus.       Zeno    called    li 
senate,  and  it  was  concluded  to  be  impossible  to  support 
two  generals  and  their  armies,  for  the  public  resources  1 
hardly  sufficient  to  pay  the  Roman  troops.     The  exchequi 
it  must  not  be   forgotten,  had   not  yet  recovered   from 
failure  of  the  Vandal   expedition   of  468.      As  the  son 
Triarius  had  always  shown  himself  hostile  at  heart,  was  u: 
popular  on  account  of  his  cruelty/  and  had  assisted  Basihsci 
"  the  tyrant/'  it  was  determined  to  reject  his  offer.     Yet, 
Zeno  for  a  time  withheld  a  reply,  three  friends  of  Theodoric  iu" 
Constantinople,  Anthimus,  a  physician,  and  two  others,  wrat^ 
him  an  account  of  the   course  which  matters  were  taldng; 
hut  tlic  letters  were  discovered,  the  affair  was  examined  by  a 
sepatorial  commission  of  three  persons,  in  the  presence  of  tb<j 
mmjider  ojlcianim,  and  the  three  friends  of  the  Goths  wen 
punished  by  flogging  and  exile.      It  is  not  quite  certain, 
it  is  probable,  that  after  the  rejection  of  his  request  the  son 
Triarius  harried  Thrace  up  to  the  walls  of  the  capital/* 

Soon   after  this,  probably  in  478,  the  Emperor,  percei' 
that  while  the  son  of  Triaiius  was  becoming  stronger  and  con- 
solidating forces,  the  son  of  Theodemir  was  becoming  w^er, 
deemed  it  wise  to  come  to  terms  with  the  former.     He  there- 
fore sent  an  embassy  proposing  that  the  son  of  the  chief  should 
be  sent  to  Byzantium  as  a  hostage,  and  that  Theodoric  himself 
should  pass  the  life  of  a  private  individual  in  Thrace,  retaining 
what  he  had  already  secured  by  plunder,  but  binding  himself  to 
plunder  no  more.     Theodoric  refused,  representing  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  ha\iDg  collected  tribes  together  and  formed  ' 
an  expedition,  to  withdraw  now.     Accordingly  Zeno  decided  on 
war ;  troops  were  simimoned  fi-om  the  dioceses  of  Pontus,  Asia^. 
and  the  East,  and  it  was  expected  that  Illus  would  assxune  tbM 


^  He  and  Hanu alius  Uajd  made  a 
practice  of  cutting  off  the  hands  of 
prisoDers :  x*^P<^*  ^^  dvoHfjMwv  dt/ia 
Tip  'Apjtwirit^.  The  Gfcek  is  hardly 
ambigiiouii,  and  II  r.  Hodgkin  in 
perfectly  juatiiied  m  rejecting  the 
iQterprctatioD   in    Smitli's    edition  of 


Gibbon,  "cuttjug  of  the  hdtnds  of  Bm 

*  Compare  Evugrius  (that  is.  Eiwi 
thius  of  Kpiphaniii)  lii.  25,  ami  Tb« 
phanea  ad  aim.;  abo  Mulha'a  note 
Frag.  Hift,  Graec  iv.  p.  120  {and  ILmI 
ehtia,  fr*  11), 
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ooBunand  It  seems,  however,  that  Illus  did  not  take  the  field, 
for  we  find  Martmiauus,  his  brother-in-law,  conducting  a 
ipaign  against  the  son  of  Triariiis  in  the  same  year,  and 
ving  himself  incompetent  to  maintain  discipline  in  his 
anny.  Then  Zeno  sent  an  embassy  to  the  other  Theo- 
whose  headquarters  were  at  MarcianopuUs  in  Lower 
calling  upon  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  Roman  general 
id  advance  against  the  enemy.  He  replied  that  the  Emperor 
id  senate  must  first  swear  that  they  will  never  make  terms 
:th  the  son  of  Triarius.  The  senators  took  an  oath  that  they 
'would  not  do  80  unless  the  Emperor  wished  it,  and  the  Emperor 
swore  that  he  would  not  break  the  contract  if  it  were  not  first 
violated  by  Theodoric  himself. 

llie  son  of  Theodemir  then  moved  southwards.  The  master 
of  soldiers  of  Thrace  was  to  meet  him  with  two  tliousand 
cavahy  and  ten  thousand  hoplites  at  the  passes  of  Mount 
Ha^mua ;  when  he  had  crossed  into  Thrace  another  force  was 
to  join  him  at  Hadrianople,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand 
fix>tand  six  thousand  horse;  and,  if  necessary,  Heraclea^  and 
the  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  were  prepared  to  send  addi* 
tional  troops.  But  the  master  of  soldiers  was  not  at  the  gates 
of  Haemus,  and  when  the  Ostrogoths  arrived  on  the  hanks  of 
tlie  Hebrus  no  troops  met  them  there.  At  Mount  Sundis  they 
fell  in  with  the  army  of  the  other  Theodoric,  and  the  antago- 
nists plundered  one  another's  flocks  and  horaes.  Then  the 
hson  of  Triarius,  approaching  his  rival's  tent,  reviled  him  as  a 
traitor  to  desert  his  own  countrymen,  and  as  a  fool  not  to  see 
Jhrough  the  plan  of  the  Eomans,  who  wished  to  rid  themselves 
a  the  Goths,  without  trouble  on  their  own  part,  by  iustigating 
lem  to  mutual  destruction,  and  were  quite  indifterent  which 
party  won.  These  arguments  took  effect,  and  the  two  Theo- 
dorics  made  peace.  This  is  the  second  stage  of  alliance, 
W'hich  we  noted  above. 

Tlie  reconciled  Ostrogothic  chieftains  then  sent  ambassadors 
to  Byzantium  (in  the  beginning  of  479).  The  son  of  Theo* 
detnir,  upbraiding  Zeno  for  having  deceived  him  with  false 
promises,  demanded  the  concession  of  territory  to  his  people,  a 


HwaoUft,  on  the  IVopontb,   for- 

aUfld   Pennthus.     Mr.    Hodj,'- 

'ikfiiigdy  confounds  it  with  the 


Horaclea  in  Maoedouta,  ncjir  the  Pela- 
gonian  plain,  mid  now  Mouaatir  (»* 
92). 
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supply  of  com  to  support  his  army  till  harvest  time,  and  && 
that  the  domestics,  who  collected  the  revenue,  should  be  sent 
once  to  jL^^ive  an  account  of  what  they  had  received ;  and 
urged  that,  if  these  demands  were  not  satisfied,  he  would 
unable  to  restrain  his  soldiers  from  plunderiug,  in  order 
support  themselves.  The  son  of  Triarius  demanded  that  tb 
arraugemeuts  Jie  had  made  with  Leo  (in  473)  should  be  carri< 
out,  tliat  the  payment  he  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  n 
former  years  should  he  continued,  and  that  certain  kinsmen 
his,  who  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  lUus  and  t!|j 
Isauriaos,  should  be  restored*  We  are  not  informed  whq 
answer  Zeuo  made  to  the  elder  Theodoric,  or  whether  he  inadi 
any ;  to  the  son  of  Theodemir  lie  replied,  that  if  he  cctnsente< 
to  lireak  with  his  namesake  and  make  war  upon  ]iim  he  would 
give  him  2000  lbs.  of  gold  and  10,000  lbs*  of  silver  immedi- 
ately, besides  a  yearly  revenue  of  10,000  aurei  and  an  alKance 
with  the  daughter  of  Olybrius  or  some  other  noble  lady.  But 
his  promises  did  not  avail,  and  Zeno  prepared  for  war,  noti- 
fying his  intention  to  accompany  the  army  in  person.  Thii 
intention  created  great  enthusiasm  in  the  army,  but  at  the  l&st 
moment  Zeno  drew  back,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  soldiea 
threatened  a  revolt,  to  prevent  which  the  aniiy  was  broken  up 
and  the  regiments  sent  to  their  winter  quarters. 

When  the  army  was  disbanded,  Zeno's  only  resort  was  ta 
make  peace  on  any  terms  with  the  son  of  Triarius.  lu  the 
meantime  Theodoric,  the  son  of  Theodemir,  was  engaged  iii{ 
ravaging  tlie  fairest  parts  of  Thrace  in  the  neighlxjurhnrxl  of 
Mount  Ehodope,  which  divides  Thrace  from  ^facedonia;  he 
not  only  ruined  the  crops,  but  extorted  from  the  farmers  or 
slew  them.  The  son  of  Triarius,  when  he  received  Zeno's 
message, — remarking  that  he  was  sorry  that  the  innocent 
husbandmen,  for  whose  welfare  Zeno*  did  not  care  in  thai 
least,  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  his  rival — concluded  « 
peaee  on  the  conditions  tliat  Zeno  was  to  supply  a  yearly  pay- 
ment sufficient  to  support  thirteen  thousand  men  selected  by 
himself  (Theodoric) ;  that  he  wag  to  be  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  two  scholae  and  to  the  post  of  a  master  of  soldiers  in 
praesenti,  and  receive  all  the  dignities  which  Basiliscus  haA 

*  "Zeno  or   Vcrbui"  (Malcluia,  fr.      had  a  preponderant  mfiaciice  at  tbil 
IT).      Til b  seems  to  show  tUaXVmuft.     Xivn^si. 
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towed  upon  kun ;  that  his  kmsmen  were  to  inhabit  a  city 
gned  by  Zeno.  The  Emperor  did  not  delay  to  execute  this 
eement ;  Theodoric,  son  of  Theodemir,  was  deposed  from  the 
ce  of  master  of  soldiers,  and  Theodoric,  son  of  Triarius, 
(inted  in  his  stead.  This  marks  the  third  stage  in  the-se 
i^ful  relations. 

Li  the  meantime  the  son  of  Theodemir  laid  waste  Mace- 

ia,  including  Stobi,  its  chief  city.     He  even   tlireatened 

lessalonica,  and  the  inhabitants  felt  so  little  confidence  in 

BO  that  they  actually  believed  that  the  Emperor  wished  to 

nd  their  city  over  tu  the  barbarians.     A  sedition  broke  out 

Bch  ended  in  the  transference  of  the  keys  of  the  city  from 

\  praetorian   prefect  to   the  archbishop,  a  remarkable  evi- 

ience  of  the  fact  that  the  people  looked  on  the  ministers  of 

|ie  Church  as  defenders  against  imperial  oppression.      These 

Pipicions  of  the  Emperor  s  intentions  seem,  however,  in  this 

ase  to  have  been  unjust,  and  Zeno   sent  ^irteniidonis   and 

to  Theodoric,  who  was  persuaded  by  their  representa- 

to  stay  his  army  and  send  an  embassy  to  Byzantium. 

c  demanded  that  a  plenipotentiary  envoy  should  be 

to  treat  with  him.     Zeno  sent  Adamantius,  directing  him 

fer  the  Goths  land  in  Pautalia,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  on 

borders  of  Thrace.^  and  200  lbs.  of  gold  to  supply  food  for 

year,  as  no  corn  ha*1  been  sown  in  the  designated  region, 

[he  motive  of  Zeno  in  choosing  Pautalia  was  that  if  the  Goths 

iccepted  it  they  would  occupy  a  position  between  the  lUyrian 

1  Thracian  armies,  <and  so  might  be  more  easily  controlled. 

Aleanwhile  Theodoric  had  proceeded  by  the  Egnatian  way 

ei'aclea  in  Macedonia,  and  sent  a  message  to  Epirus  to  one 

lund/-*  an  Ostrogoth  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Leo 

had  inherited  an  estate  near  Dyrrhacluum,  where  he  was 

ag  peaceably.     Theodoric  induced  him  to  make  an  attempt 

feke  possession  of  that  important  city  of  New  Epirus,  and 

this  purpose  Sidimund  employed  an  ingenious  device.     He 

ted  tlie  citizens  individually,  informing  each  that  the  Ostro- 

is  were  coming  with  Zeno's  consent  to  take  possession  of 

city,  and  advisiug  him  to  move  Ms  property  with  all  liaste 


ijilchus,  fr.  18  :    bf  IlairraX/^  ^  r^f 

"^B  was  t'ousin  of  AilloiJl^^  a  Mend 
And  ma^isUr  d<mi€^lkorum. 


We  cauTiot  avoid  eeeiug  io  liis  name 
the  Ootliiu  aDDlogue  of  the  English 
Kdwiu  (Kadwin). 
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to  some  other  secure  town  or  to  one  of  the  coast  islands, 
fact  that  his  representations  were  listened  to  and  that  1m 
aged  to  dispose  of  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men  prov) 
he  nmat  have  possessed  considerahle  influenca  Theodoi 
at  Heraclea^  when  the  messenger  of  Sidimund^  amve< 
the  news  that  the  plan  had  heen  successfully  carried  oul 
the  Amal  chief,  having  burnt  a  large  portion  of  the 
because  its  inhabitants  could  not  supply  him  with  proi 
set  out  for  Epirus,  This  collusion  of  Sidimund,  the  Ostrt 
subject  of  the  Empire,  with  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogothic  de 
of  the  Empire,  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  whi( 
Germans  witliin  lielped  the  Germans  without,  or  more  si 
those  who  were  half  foes  and  half  dependants,  for  The 
had  been  a  Roman  general,  was  still  a  Soman  patrida 
had  been  educated  at  New  Rome. 

Wien  he  left  Heraclea — the  city  now  called  Moi 
situated  in  that  plain  of  Pelagonia  which  became  fame 
one  occasion  in  the  later  history  of  the  Roman  Empire 
Gothic  invader  proceeded  along  the  Egnatian  way,  crosai 
range  of  the  Scardus  monntains,  and  arrived  at  Lycl 
which  is  probably  identical  with  Ochrida.  Built  in  a 
situation  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ochrida,  and  well  provide 
water  and  victuals,  Lychnidns  defied  the  assault  of  th 
barians,  who.  unwilling  to  delay,  hastened  onwards,  and  i 
seized  Scampa,  the  most  important  town  between  Ly© 
and  Dyrrbachium,  arrived  at  the  goal  of  their  journey. 

It  may  be  wondered  whether  at  Dyn-hachium  (the 
of  the  south  Adriatic  passage  if  Brundusium  was  the  Dg 
entered  the  mind  of  Theodoric  to  ship  his  people  across 
western  peninsula  and  attack  the  Italian  kingdom  of  Od 
in  the  south,  as  in  old  time  the  power  of  Rome  and  the 
name  was  attacked  by  the  Epeirot  Pyrrhus.  Adamanti 
ambassador  who  had  been  sent  by  Zeno  to  treat  wit 
seems  to  have  thought  it  more  likely  that  the  Ostrogoths 
employ  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  Epe 
Dalmatian  coasts,  for  he  sent  a  post  messenger  to  Dyrrha 


^  It  is  wortb  noticing  that  Theo- 
doric's  sifiter,  as  well  as  his  mother  and 
broth  er^  accompauied  hiin  on  Liis  march ; 
she  died  at  Heraclea  and  was  bnricd 

ere. 


^  Mr,  Hodgkin  caUs  liira  Si^ 
but  Malchus  has  Ztdijuour^os, 
iiiK  to  Miilkr's  text,  F,  B.  Q, 

*  Src  Mr.  Tomer's  Rs&uirdu 


r 
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to  blame  Theodoric  for  his  hostile  advance  while  negotiations 
were  pending,  and  to  exhort  him  to  remain  quiet  and  not  to 
S8i26  skips  until  he  arrived  himself* 

Starting  from  Thessalonica,  and  passing  Pella  on  the  Via 
Kj!  Uia,  Aflamantins  came  to  Edessa,  the  modern  Vodena, 
'jiijre  he  found  the  captain  Sabinianus,  and  informed  him  that 
he  had  been  appointed  master  of  soldiers  in  niyricum.  The 
messenger,  who  had  been  sent  to  Dyrrhachium,  returned  in 
ihe  company  of  a  priest,  to  assure  Adamantiua  that  he  might 
confidently  to  the  camp  of  Theodoric;  and  having 
a  mandat-e  to  collect  all  the  soldiers  available,  the 
pneral  and  the  ambassador  moved  forward  to  Lychnidus. 
Here  Sabinianus*  made  difficulties  about  binding  himself  by  oath 
f^-  K^store  the  hostages  whom  Theodoric  was  willing  to  deliver 
^  a  gage  for  the  personal  safety  of  Adamantius,  This  produced 
I  deadlock ;  Theodoric  naturally  refused  to  give  the  hostages* 
Adamantiua  naturally  refused  to  visit  Theodoric, 

Adamantius  invented  a  simple  solution  of  tfie  difficulty, 
"fhicli  led  to  a  strange  and  striking  scene.  Taking  with  him 
a  body  of  two  hundred  soldiei-s  he  climbed  by  an  obscure 
id  narrow  path,  where  horses  had  never  set  hoof  before, 
reached  by  a  circuitous  route  an  impregnable  fort,  built 
on  a  high  cliff,  close  to  the  city  of  Dyrrhachitim.  At  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  yawned  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  a  river 
Jowei  A  messenger  was  sent  to  inform  Theodoric  that 
the  Roman  ambassador  awaited  him,  and,  attended  by  a  few 
liorse-soldiers,  the  son  of  Theodemir  rode  to  the  bank  of  the 
river.  The  physical  features,  the  cliff,  the  chasm,  and  the  river, 
are  sufficiently  simple  and  definite  to  enable  us  to  Cfdl  up 
vividly  this  strange  scene.  The  attendants  of  both  Adamantius 
and  Theodoric  had  retired  beyond  range  of  earshot;  and  "they 
tTaiii,  hke  a  king  with  his  fellow,*' — the  representative  of  the 
EmiJemr  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  the  Ostrogothic 
thieftain,  whose  name  was  in  later  years  to  become  so  great,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,— held  "  converse  of  desolate 
Epeech/* 

r   elected  to  live,"   complained   Theodoric,   "beyond  the 


.  ^I^lidainii  wsa  a  great  disciplin-  iimu&  imlUutor  e^rtit&rquc  fuU  ut 
^?^  .'•*'*  MarceUinua  ad  ann,  479  :  priseis  Bornaiwrum  dudoribut  emnyav 
***y^-^>«cf  praeUrea  mililaru  ila  op-      ttur. 
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borders  of  Thrace^  far  away  Scythia-ward,  deeming  tliat  if  I 
abode  there  I  should  trouble  no  man,  and  should  be  able  to 
obey  all  the  behests  of  the  Emperor.  But  ye  summoned  lao 
as  to  war  against  Theodoric,  and  promised,  firstly^  that  the 
master  of  soldiers  in  Thrace  would  meet  me  with  his  army,  yet 
he  never  appeared ;  secondly,  ye  promised  that  Claudius,  the 
steward  of  tlae  Gothic  contingent,  would  come  with  the  pay  for 
foreign  troops  {%€viKm),  yet  I  never  saw  him  ;  thii-dly,  ye  gnvo  a« 
guides  who,  leaving  the  better  roada  that  would  have  takeu  me 
to  the  quarters  of  tlie  foe,^  led  me  by  steep  and  precipitous  rocky 
paths,  where  I  wellnigh  perished  with  all  my  train,  advaucing 
as  I  was  with  cavalry,  waggons,  and  all  the  furniture  of  camp^ 
and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  I  was  therefore 
constrained  to  come  to  terms  with  them,  and  owe  them  a  debt 
of  gratitude  that  they  did  not  annihilate  rae,  betrayed  as  I 
waa  by  you  and  in  their  power." 

"  The  Emperor,"  replied  Adamantius,  "  bestowed  upon  you 
the  title  of  Patrician,  and  created  you  a  master  of  soldiers. 
These  are  the  highest  honours  that  crown  the  labours  of  tiie 
most  deser^^ig  Roman  officers,  and  nothing  should  induce  you 
to  cherish  towards  their  bestower  other  than  filial  stintimentil^ 
Having  endeavoured  to  defend  or  extenuate  the  ti-eatmeot^^l 
which  Thendoric  complained,  the  envoy  proceeded  thus  ;  '"  YmH 
are  acting  intolerably  in  seizing  Eoman  cities,  while  you  ai-e  ei- 
pecting  an  embassy ;  and  remember  that  the  Eomans  held  ymi 
at  their  mercy,  a  prisoner,  sm*rounded  by  their  armies,  amid 
the  mountains  and  rivers  of  Thrace,  whence  you  could  never 
have  extricated  yourself,  if  they  had  not  permitted  you  to  with* 
draw,  not  even  were  your  forces  tenfold  as  gi'eat  as  they  arc 
Allow  me  to  counsel  you  to  assume  a  more  moderate  attitude 
towards  the  Emperor,  for  you  cannot  in  the  end  overcome  the 
Romans  when  they  press  on  you  from  all  sides.      Leave  Epims 
and  tlie  cities  of  tins  region— we  cannot  allow  such  great  cities  to 
be  occupied  by  you  and  their  inhabitants  to  be  expelled — an<i 
go  to  Dardania,  where  there  is  an  extensive  territory  of  ricli  soil  j 
uninhabited,  and  sufficient  to  support  your  host  in  plenty." 


i  In  Miillefs  F,H,G.  the  Latin 
versiou  mistranslates  the  Greek  :  ol  ris 
finropfaJT^jpaf  rdv  hhdv  edtccu'Tes  rAs  e/i 
rQb$    roXe^iiow   0<po»Jeraf    dm^a-yoi'    BC 


q^ii,  tutu  el  r----^'*'- 
quaeadhosUm 

jiraedpUia loc(i .  .  -.^.- ,  „. 

words   the  most   obvious  meiuajig 
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To  this  proposal  Theodoric  replied  that  he  woidd  readily 

consent,  but  that  his  followers,  who  had  recently  endured  rriany 

tardaUps,  would  be  unwilling  to  leave  their  quaiters  in  Epirus, 

where  they  had  fully  expected  to  pass  the  wmter.     He  pro- 

L     |>f)sed  a  compromise,  and  engaged  that  if  he  were  permitted  to 

I   winter  at  Dyixhachimn  he  woidd  migrate  to  Dai'dania  in  tlie 

H  ensuing  spring.     He  added  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  leave 

H  the  UE warlike  mass  of  his  Ostrogoths  in  any  city  named  by  Zeno, 

H  and  giving  up  his  mother  and  sister  aa  hostages,  to  take  the 

H  fidd  against  the  sou  of  Triarius  with  six  thousand  of  liis  most 

P  laiirtial  followers,  in  company  with  the  Illyrian  army ;  when 

he  Lad  conquered  his  rival  he  expected  to  succeed  to  the  post 

of  master  of  soldiers  and  to  be  received  in  New  Kome  as  a 

Koman,'     He   also    observ^eJ    that   he  was    prepared,    if   the 

Emj>eTor    wished,    '*  to    go    to    Dalmatia   and    restore    Julius 

-^epos.'*     Adamantius  was  unable  to  promise  that  the  wishes 

of  the  Goth  would  be  acceded  to ;  it  was  necessary  to  send  a 

niessenger  to  Byzantium  to  consult  the  Emperor.     And  thus 

the  interview  terminated. 

Meanwhile  the  military  forces,  stationed  in  the  Illyrian 

cities,  had   assembled  at  Lychnidus,  around  the  standard   of 

iSabiaianus.     It  was  announced  to  the  general  that  a  band  of 

Ostrogoths  led  by  Theudimund,  the  brother  of  Theodoric, 

descending  in  secure  negligence   from    Mount    Candaira, 

*hich  separatees  the  valley  of  the  Genusus  from  that  of  the  Drilo, 

^is  band  had  formed  the  rear  of  the  Ostrogoths'  line  of  march, 

^d  hat!  not  yet  reached  DyrrliacWuni-    Sabinianus  sent  a  few 

*^«intry  soldiers  by  a  circiutous  mountain  route,  with  minute 

Actions  as  to  the  hour  and  place  at  which  they  were  to  appear ; 

^d  himself  with  the  rest  of  the  anny  proceeded  thither,  after  the 

^veuijjg  meal,  by  a  more  direct  way.     Marching  during  the  night 

oe  aji^iitj^i  the  company  of  Thendimnnd  at  dawn  of  day.     Then- 

^^Und  and  his  mother,  wlio  was  with  him,  tied  with  all  speed 

■P*^*  the  plain,  and,  having  crossed  a  deep  gully,  destroyed  the 

H^we  which  spanned  it  to  cut  off  pui-auit     This  act,  while  it 

HF^  them,  sacrificed  their  followers,  who  turned  at  bay  upon 

^    Uomans*     Two  thousand   waggons   and    more  than   live 

^^*^^8and  captives  were  taken,  and  a  great  booty .^ 

^r     T^  'pw^*awi*'  iroXiTfL'fl'oi'Ta  rp^or.  -  MarceUinua  ad  awn.    479 :    The(h 

^*  ^UliUji  Ne[ioei,  w<<;  below,  p,  278.  doHcum  idem  Sabinianus  regtm  apud 


«n    msToitr  of  the  la  ter  rqman  em  fire   ■qw  iid 

iwieivwi  twn  menages^  one  bom 
of  Theodorie,  the  other 
f,  and  diaBitiidbg  bom 
Wtt^  seemed  more  bonoiimble  io 
were  fejected ;  Sahtm'ftpqg  was  pei.^ 
to  ftfintiniie  llie  war^^  whidi  seems  to 
pncncted  in  tlieae  ngknis  for  more  than  two  yean 
Iq(  the  able  gensal  was  maidefed  \rj  an  oogniitefal 
we  liBV  duft  Jokn  the  Scytliiaii  and  Moacliianus 
10  mseeed  btniL 
Of  Ihe  eveiEle  of  the  foDowii^  jreazs  our  noticea  are  meagm. 
We  ind  the  eoa  of  Triaiios  niMiiilim^  IIliis  in  tlie  suppresaiou  of 
Ibe  lemelt  of  Marrian  in  the  aame  year  in  which  the  campa^u  of 
IS^iiiaB  look  phea.  Sooa  afterwards  we  bear  that  he  operuted 
MeeearfbUy  ei^mufc  ^  Hans,** '  and  we  may  be  sure  that  these 
Hm»  were  identifal  with  Ibe  Bolguiana,  who  were  now  for 
the  Itost  time  rooied  np  by  Zeno  to  make  war  against  both  the 
Theodorica'  Frcim  another  nonroe  we  leam  that  Theodoric,  the 
•on  of  Tbeodemir«  defeated  an  aimy  of  Bulgarians.^  Henos 
we  may  eondnde  that,  in  the  year  480,  the  two  Ostrogothic 
ehiefbiinfl  combined  against  the  Empire,  and  that  Zeiio  sougfat 
the  alliance  of  the  Bulgarians^  who,  in  the  movements  that  \sA 
ensaed  upon  the  dissolution  of  Attila's  povTer,  had  migrated 
westward  iiom  their  homes  near  the  Caspian  and  hovered 
on  the  lower  Danube.  Moreover^  both  the  Theodoric&  gained 
^dctoriea  over  the  Bulgarian  forces. 

In  the  following  year  (481)  ''the  son  of  Triarius  advanced 
against  Onstantinople  itself,  ^id  he  would  easily  have  reduced 
it  if  Illus  had  not  guarded  the  gates  in  time.  Thence  be 
passed  to  the  so-called  Sycae  (a  suburb),  where  he  again  failed 
in  an  attempt  on  the  city.  It  remained  for  him  to  proceed  to 
the  place  named  Pros  HeMiais  and  the  so-called  Losthenion,  and 
endeavour  to  cross  the  straits  to  Bithynia  But  he  was  di 
feated  in  a  sea-fight,  and  departed  to  Thrace.     Thence  he  set 

«  John  of  Antioch,  211,  5. 

•  Ib.m.ii  Kal  if  ri.^  Qtodtplx 
iVyftt  (the  jittir  of  tlie  Theodorics)  c.r*K, 

*  Ettiiodius,  Panei^iic  of 


OTm$Biam  dibacehanimt  ingmto  magta 
miam  viHuU  ctttmruit.  Notice  that 
Orneciii  in  iisi'ii  of  New  Epirus. 

*  The  faU'ofSttbinianua  is  stated  by 
John  of  Antbch,  t.  213.  Accord- 
ing to   MrtieelUims   he   died    in   481, 

ifiirlori^  I  i'oiidude  that  the  war  con* 


of  Thaoi^fl 
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■  Greece  (Hellas)  with  his  son  Eecitach  and  his  two 
and  his  wife  and  about  30,000  Goths  (Scythians), 
tn  he  was  at  the  Stable  of  Diomede  ^  he  was  killed. 
Bounted  his  horse  in  the  morning  he  was  thrown  by  it 
IT  which  was  standing  erect  beside  the  wall  of  the  tent. 
38erted  that  the  blow  was  iuHicted  on  hini  by  his  son 
because  he  had  whipped  liim.  His  wife  Sigilda  buried 
aight.  Recitach  succeeded  to  his  authority  over  the 
is  fathers  brothers  sharing  in  the  power-  But  he 
^kfterwards,  and  reigned  alone  over  the  land  of  the 
i^>erforming  more  outrageous  acts  than  his  father  had 
1"  Eecitach  was  soon  afterwards  slain  by  Theodoric, 
f  Theodemir,  whom  Zeno  instigated  to  the  deed  *  (483 


\2  we  find  Theodoric — the  name  is  no  longer  am- 
-ravaging  both  the  Macedonias  and  Thessaly  and  captur- 
)wn  of  Larissa.  For  the  ensuing  six  years  (until  488) 
ues  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Konian  Emperor, 
rden  and  menace  to  the  lands  of  the  Haemus^  though, 
most  part,  he  is  not  openly  hostile,  ha\'ing  been 
d  by  honours  and  benefits.  Parts  of  Moesia  and 
sre  conceded  to  him  (483),  and  he  was  appohited 
r  soldiers.*  In  484  he  enjoyed  the  great  dignity  of 
is  name  to  the  year  as  consul,  and  he  assisted  Zeno 
le  rebel  Illus.  But  three  years  later  (487)  he  marched 
tantinople,  laying  waste  the  country  as  he  went : 
5  was  taken/  and  the  capital  was  once  more  threatened 
^trogoths.  But  in  488  the  land  was  delivered  from 
sence,  and  the  Ostrogoths,  like  the  Visigoths  eighty 
are,  left  Illyricum  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  West. 

Inter    Itoniati    hiatory    of    influentinl 
ministers  of  the  Ein|wror, 

^  Tlieodoriti  was  &  cousin  of  Becitack 
(Julin  of  Antioch,  214,  3), 

*  MaijUUr  vt  iHtiae  pracaenialis  (Mar- 
cijUiiius  ad  aiiT(.  483). 

•  Marcellijiiui,  487. 


n^tiftii  Roadj.     I  traijiilate 

count  of  John  of  Antioch. 

iomit^viU  he  found 

-nt  of  Eustathius 

.,..,..  .11.  25). 

itfTTVor^    a   word   used   iii 


CHAPTEB   V 

OCCTirjUt   7SZ   ?JL7ZICIA3r   ISD  THEODOBIC   THE    PATRICIAN 

F:i;  zLr\Tr:  zLii,  io^  nKTith^  after  the  death  of  Olybrius,  Leo 
v£!  ii^  vin  Bos&an  Emperor,  and  during  that  time  the  power' 
11;  VjLj  ^rshZL^  xo  bave  r&stad  with  the  senate  and  Gundobad,  the 
z.^y^K-i^  ,:  RI:fi::«eT.  L»ii  oth  March  473  Glycerins,  count  of 
\:jz  v.:i.-rr.:'^?.  '»i«  prc«:laiiiied  Emperor  at  Eavenna,  "by  the 
iivi'jr:  of  G::i:io:^i-"  -  even  as  Severus  had  been  proclaimed 
?>:.:>::•::  i:  :le  ^-iLie  platt:  by  the  advice  of  Eicimer.  But 
(jiiAj'jihjl  :L^  Birrun-lian  was  not  like  Eicimer,  and  he  soon 
':i.-^p:>5Jir-  iz-jzii  th^  scene  of  Italian  politics.  One  important 
j/ublic  a^::  l5  recorded  of  the  Emperor  Glycerins.  Italy  was 
thr<5ateried  by  an  invasion  of  Ostrogoths,  who  were  moving 
from  Pannonia  under  the  leadership  of  Widemir;  Glyceric* 
diplomacy  averted  the  storm,  so  that  it  fell  on  GauL 

The  ea.stem  Augustus  did  not  approve  of  the  new  election. 
w)iic}i  wa.s  made  without  his  consent ;  and  he  selected  another 
a.s  the  successor  of  Anthemius.-  His  candidate  was  the  hua-- 
band  of  his  niece,  Julius  Xepos,^  the  nephew  of  Marcellinn^ 
wlio  liad  ruled  indej^endently  in  Dalmatia.  And  the  career  of 
Julius  Xepos  partakes  of  two  characters;  at  one  moment  we 
think  of  him  as  the  successor  of  Anthemius,  at  another  mom^ 
jis  the  suect.'ssor  of  Marcellinus. 

(ilyccrius  was  easily   deposed,   he   did   not  fight;  and  ia. 

'  ('.'iMHiodori    Chron.   Gundibato  Iwr-  vireiaeXOCjv     Towdo\^\rjs,    i^e^fais  dp 

tmiir.  (//ijrt'rius  Jlavninae  sumpsit  im-  avrovj    TXvxipiw  rfp'   rod   K6/xifros  jw 

prriinn.      M.'in.Tlliiii  Chron.   Glycrrius  do/<C(rr/K(i;i' d^fay  ^ovra  ^irl  rf^ /SotfxXilv 

iipiul    Jlarnininii    phis    jmnsumptionc  Ayei,     For  date,  see  Anon.  Cosp. 

qtuiJii   rUHUmr  (Jatisar  f actus  est — this  -  John  of  Antioch,  ib. 

Willi  tlio  vitiw  of  New  Homo.     John  of  ^  Son  of  Nepotianus  and  MareeUinoi* 

Autioch,  fr.  '209  ;  tt]v  5^   tovj  ttKl^jEpo^  «v^\ft\. 
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,  Pcrtus   Angusti   et    Trajani,  the   town  at  the  mouth 

Tiber,  he  was  onlRined  as  bishop  of  Sahmtu*  It  is  not 
clear  wfiSES^ferhe  ever  reached  the  city  of  his  episcopate, 
Ted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  which  another  ex- 
ror,  far  different  fi'om  him,  had  built  for  himself  at  the 

of  the  Jader.     He  was  on:laiiied   and  he  died— that  ia 
know.     Nepos  was  proclaimed  Emperor  and  ruled  at 

(24tli  June  474). 

ice  more  an  Augustus  at  Old  Rome  and  an  Augustus  at 
Home  reigned  in  unison.  At  this  juncture  Epiphanius, 
d  bishop  of  Pa\aa,  wdio  was  adored  in  the  knd  of  Liguria, 
on  the  scene,  and  negotiates  a  peace  between  Nepos 
[uric,  the  Visigothic  king,  as  he  had  before  negotiated  a 

between  Anthemius  and  Kicimer."  Euric  had  taken 
tage  of  the  recent  confusion  to  extend  his  dominions,  and 
;tacked  Auvergne,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  Ecdi- 
ihe  son  of  AWtus.     Sidonius,  his  brother-in-law,  celebrates 

ithusiasm   of  his   grateful  fellow -citizens — **  How  they 

at  you  from  the  walls  of  Arverai/'  ^  But  by  the  peace 
iphanius,  Arvemi  was  ceded  to  Euric,  in  order  to  save 
from  invasion,  and  Sidonius  breaks  out  into  bitter  com- 
of  this  abandonment/  What  made  the  yoke  of  the 
at  this  time  especially  intolerable,  was  the  fact  that 
Euric,  who  had  acceded  in  466,  was  a  fanatical  Arian. 
f>re88ed  the  Catholics  in  his  realm ;  he  refused  to  allow 

ic  bishops  to  be  elected  at  BurtUgala,  Lemovici  (Limoges), 
ther  cities ;   and    Sidonius  liesitated   whether  he  should 

him  as  the  leader  of  an  Arian  party  or  as  the  king  of 

tlia^     Ennodius  says  that  he  nded  tlie  "  Getae  "  witli 

i  sway. 

it   it  was  not  with  Eiu:ic,  nor  yet  with  Gundobad,  thai 
had  to   measure   swords;    a  general    named  Orestes, 

Ennodius'  Life  ofSpiphmiiu^t  e<L  Vogel, 
94,  15.  A  iirovincial  councU  of  the 
Lij^aii-ians  selected  Epiplmniua  as  the 
emiasary  to  Euric, 

*  Sidon*  ApoU.  Up.  iiL  3.  Ennodius, 
op.  cit.  94,  6. 

*  Id.  Mp.  vii.  7 :  ArxKruorum^  jmy 
dolor^  ncrvituu, 

»  Id.  Ep,  vii.  a  (ed.  M,  G.  B,  p.  109. 
28).  This  letter  is  used  hy  Gtt.^'arj  o^ 
Tours,  ii  25. 


ts  liAVe  Wo  felt  tts  to 

lif  Glycerius  to  the  swe 

'       f  Arttioch,  who  is 

I  In  209).    Anon. 

:ajf  t^t.   epi«eopus* 

,  in  porlu  urhs  Jiomn^ 

pits    ordiuatus  est   d 

!  expression  KUggosta  a 

Glycerius  ever  reached 


I  «e<?iDft  to  liAve  played  a  Don- 
t  in  these  aegotiationa,  See 
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of  patrician  rank,  was  to  be  his  adversary.  This  was  thatl 
Orestes  who  had  been  the  secretary  of  Attila,  and  had  married] 
the  daughter  of  a  certain  Count  Romulus.  He  was,  perhaps, em-| 
ployed  as  a  general  in  Gaul  by  Julius  Nepos ;  certain  it  is  1 
he  was  in  Italy  in  475,  and  he  disdained  to  submit  to  i 
rule  of  him  whom  the  sovereign  of  New  Rome  had  sent 
determined  to  do  what  Stilicho  probably  desired  to  do,  wh 
Aetiiis  probably  desired  to  do,  what  Gerontius  probably  M\ 
be  determined  to  elevate  his  son  to  the  imperial  throne,  aii^ 
thereby  possess  the  supreme  power  himself. 

We  are  told  that  Nepas  went  to  Ravenna,  and  the  Patj 
Orestes  pursued  him  with  an  army.     And  Nepos,  fear 
coming  of  Orestes,  embarked  in  a  ship  and  fled  to  Salona. 
was  on  the  28th  of  August  475  ;  the  same  year  that  saw  I 
flight  of  Zeno  from  Constantinople  saw  the  flight  of  Xepos  fron 
Ravenna  \   but  while  in  less  than  two  years  Zeno  retimiedJ 
the  return  of  Nepos  was  not  to  be.     He  lived  for  five  ye 
at  Salona,  the  third   ex- Emperor  wlio   had  bent  his  con 
thither;  and  if  Glycerius  really  survived,  he  had-  the 
faction   of  seeing  the   man   wht»   overthrew   him   over 
in  turn. 

The  Caesar  Julius  was  succeeded  by  the  Caesar  AugustulusJ 
for  so  young  Romulus  was  nicknamed/  whom  his  father  ioi 
vested  with  the  imperial  insignia  (31st  October  475), 
names,  Julius,  Augustulus,  Romulus,  in  the  pages  of  the 
chroniclers,  meet  us  like  ghosts  re-arisen  from  past  days 
Roman  history, - 

We  now  come  to  an  event  which  is  often  presented  in  ^ 
wrong  light,  the  resignation  of  Romulus  Augustulus  on  23 
August  476.  The  immediate  cause  which  led  to  the  fall  i 
Orestes  was  a  mutiny  of  Sie  foederati,  as  Gibbon  clearly  saij 
Orestes*  own  conduct  in  heading  a  mutiny  against  ^* 
'*  retorted  against  himself/'  The  foreign  soldiers  in  v 
consistiiig  of  Heruls^  Rugians,  Scyrians,  and  other  01 
nationalities,  demanded  a  third  part  of  Italy  for  themselvi 
Orestes  boldly  refused  the  demand,  and  his  shield- bearer, 


*  The  origin  of  tbtj  name,  "  the  little 
Aagustus/'  Lj  not  recorded. 

*  M.  Atn.  Thierry,  "  Lea  demlerB 
temps  dc  T empire  d*  Occident/'  makes 
A  similar  remark.     He  adds,  ^'  Ces  TO.\k* 


nrochcments  forttitts  pr^senUi.-nt 
leur  biwirrcrie  je  ne  sais 
naturel   qui  Jiistitiait    la 
troublait  nisqu'anx  phis  fcjrmc*^  t^jsi 
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'  headed  the  nmtineei's.  Pavia,  to  which  Orestes  retired, 
easily  taken,  mid  the  Patrician  was  slain  at  Placentia ; 
brother  Paul  was  put  to  death  in  tlie  pine -woods  of 
'Entering  Ravenna,  Odovacar  deposed  Augustnlus, 
granted  him  his  life,  pitying  his  infancy,  and  because  he 
comely ;  and  he  gave  liini  an  income  of  six  thousand 
Cdi,  and  sent  him  to  live  in  Campania  with  his  relations." 

These  words  of  a  chronicler''^  represent  what  practically 
ok  place.  Italy  was  now  to  be  divided  among  tlie  followers 
fOdoTacar^  as  south-western  Gaul  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
been  divided  among  the  followers  of  Wallia.  But  as 
Ithaulf  and  Wallia  did  not  break  with  the  Empire,  so  Odovacar 
not  desire  to  break  witli  the  Empire ;  he  aspired  to  f^overn 
as  a  Patrician,  nominally  dependent  on  the  Emperor, 
\  he  was  king  of  his  own  tiermans.  For  this  purjiose  he 
de  the  deposition  of  Eomnlus  Augustnlus  take  the  form  of 
I  abdication;  he  induced  the  Eonian  senate  to  endorse  form- 
Uy  the  permanent  institution  of  a  state  of  things  which  had 
«u  actually  existed  in  the  days  of  Ricimer;  and  ambas- 
dors  were  sent  to  the  Augustus  of  New  Kome  to  signify 
aew  order  of  things.  In  477,  when  Zeuo  had  been 
to  the  throne  of  which  Basiliscus  had  robbed  him, 
messengers  of  tlie  Eoman  senate  appeared  in  Constauti- 
opk,  and  informed  Zeno  that  they  tlid  not  require  a  separate 
iiperor  to  govern  them,  but  that  his  sole  supremacy  would 
!  sufficient  both  for  East  and  West ;  at  the  same  time  they 
selected  Odovacar  as  a  person  capable  of  protecting 
interests,  being  both  a  warrior  antl  a  man  endowed 
l^tb  political  intelligence;  and  they  now  asked  Zeno  to  confer 
?**^n  hirn  the  rank  of  Patrician  imd  entrust  him  with  the 
^ministration  of  Italy.  ^ 
At  the  same  moment,  messengers  arrived  from  Nepos,  to 
^^'mtulate  Zeno  on  his  restoration,  and  to  ask  for  his  sym- 
^%  wirti  one  who  had  suffered  the  same  misfortune,  and  for 
'  aid  in  men  and  money  to  recover  the  imperial  power.    This 

-  .   Tbt  ttutioTialitj  of  Odoracar  is  not 
l*"^n  li«  is  Bometimes  called  a  Scyiian, 
It  Ib  very  likely 


A  Rugian, 
Scyriau  ;  it  is  certain  \\^  \\m 
;iftn  ;  lio  aftenvards  ovei  tliR'w 
m  kiDcdoui  ill  Noriomn.     It 

wiu  tae  »on  of  Edccon  :  but 


it  is  not  certain  whether  thiH  E^lecon 
was  itlunticjil  with  hitii  wbom  wu  met 
at  tlie  court  of  Attila. 

^  Arnm.  Vol.  8,  38. 

*  Tliese  details  are  preserved  in  a 
valuable  fragment  of  MalcUus  (10). 


^>    ,^:.\-\t^':  :/?  rsz  jL^rzz  EOMAii empire  imm 

;iygjag.v  ^S^-srsi  .l«s£i  i  3sizr  ^i  ^  flmyi  fron  Italy.  To 
;;^  PT^^PH'^ruAr^  >f  iii^  wuK  ji!r  sai  tktt  of  the  tiro  Em- 
>^?r^  r^^-/:!  iu^  j»i  j^ssrssft  ^sol  ik  Easi,  thej  bad  sfadi 
r^.  t^izi^i^Lzzu-  inn  laniaiefL  ^e  lOio:  Xcpoa ;  let  tliem  nov 
.c^h:^  J^M  jv:£.  3i  I'iiii'icsc.  vift>  had  abo  sent  envoji^ 
.^  t^mJ^,  iLKT  li^  friniit  in  f^  ff  ^  aeeepiad  the  laok  tf 
i'^  y^iz^t:^^.  sc  -ilk  jaxifiB  if  S^jtz  be  pcaiaed  the  lespeeb 
1  r  2.  v:^  aut  iiit  um^^ixuk  if  ns  ^wiJtiL  had  maiked  Ini 
.  cin^c  m/i  laiiH  jixn.  sntva  lis  irxczisaB  bv  acknowledgiDg 
-;>r  .Tjr.s  ^t  lift  ?cLeL  T-.Tinjw^r  l^  fut  that  Yezioa  vas  i 
>r.=jrv*:SLui  if  -iie  -rtK  if  y^'Ji  -vie  &  detennining  demeot 
a  ':iu;  ^r>iaciiin  Im:  ''jiavntsaz  f5i  ikic  acknowledge  tbe 
.  Aini  if  X^rjt  uxiL  2kna  -vis  mc  in  a  position  to  do  more 
wsuL  zr-=z  iiHL  ^irrjoL 

Tur  ivii.rzinazt-  zhnsit  *  JiZ  :f  ijr  Western  Empire"  his 
.:   r'l  t  -i^-T  JTLn*  nti-  i:  int  if.itz  ::  47v  :  it  is  generally 

.:.:.;•.-':  '.-iT.  :^-:  :*irr  ziiiZis  i  piiC  Tn  •::  the  world.  But  no 
/-u:  -•-  '_  ^  -i''  .  '-jjdr^  vLi  i^:  western  Empire  toT&lL 
.■':.-"':  vs.r  .:L7  or'  2..ciaz.  Zzz-ti^r-  wL;;h  sometimes  was 
.■■  -.— .rr:  -~  :v:  .r  zii.fr-z  -L-iriid.  li  on  the  death  of  Hono- 
•:..•  ^  rr-  :  -.^-r-  liii  ':e2i  Ij:  Vil-rntfr:.!!!  to  succeed  him, 
^.tfi   J  n-r.'i.-r.-^-   Zr  iiifci  Ls^m-r-i  tie  reins  of  govemmeat 

T^?  i'.-  T-iir^::^  TT-'TLi^i?.  i^'i  i:.  is  is  quite  concei>'able, no 
•rs'.-.i.  At..--".-*  Ia:  ini-=-  uiin  itrfife  the  western  promces 
;. i.:  ill  tiLr.^r-i  "i-i-rr  tl'r  ^TTij  ::  T-r:;:t»>nio  rulers,  no  one  wonld 
•  .:r:!T  h.i- -r  rT'-i-rtL  .:  tlr:  "  JiZ  if  tbt  Westem  Empire."  Anc 
j^'.  :L1^  Ij.^i'.tl-e-.ijil  :a.5e  ii  ::r!i-iliv  the  same  as  the  actua 
f:v^::t  .:  4"*:.  Tlr  :i:t  tlit  tLe  union  of  East  and  West  unde 
/>::./'  r.i.v.^  -aris  i:.:.:z:t.i:i:ei  Iv  the  rule  of  the  Teuton  i 
I*^!;.-,  :>i=  li=rti^  tL-:  tn-r  a5i-s»:t.  And  in  any  case  it  migl 
',-5;  rii:  t:.at  'Jnlizs  X-rfvs  was  stiU  Emperor;  he  was  acknov 
Wyje^.]  }jy  Zhxjj^  Le  wa*  acknowledged  in  southern  Gaul^;  s 
-.hat  one  ztA2:x  jusl^i^egitimately  place  "  the  FaU  of  the  Wes 
(tni  Ernj.ir^"  in  4S0,  the  year  of  his  deatL  The  Italian  pp 
vinces  were  now,  like  Africa,  like  Spain,  like  the  greater  pa 
of  Gaul,  practically  an  independent  kingdom,  but  theoreticaL 

'  Caorlidiu,  fr.  1  (p.  136,  ed.  Muller),      rejected  the  rule  of  Oilovacar  andse 
-'-♦-<  that  after  the 'death  of  Nepos  the     an  embassy  to  Zeno  ;  but  Zeno  ratb 
tmans  (rwv  hw^xxSim  ToXaTuv'^     vut^wv^^XA^^^x^f^^. 
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He  Koman  Empire  was  ouce  more  as  it  had  been  in  the  days 
^Theodoaius  the  Great  or  in  the  days  of  Julian. 

^Vheu  the  Count  MarceLUnus  in  his  Chronicle  wrote  that 
OR  the  death  of  Aetius  "  the  Hesperian  realm  fell,"  he  could 
jn^dly  his  statement  better  than  those  who  place  476  among 
iii€  ijritical  dates  of  the  world's  history.  It  is  more  profitable 
to  mjognise  the  continuity  of  liistory  tliaii  to  impose  upon  it 
iry  divisions ;  it  is  more  profitable  to  gnisp  that  Odovacar 
«a.  Mitj  success^jr  of  Merobaudes,  than  to  dwell  with  solemnity 
aa  the  imaginary  fall  of  an  empire.  Merobaudes,  the  German 
g^DSt  whose  influence  in  the  western  court  the  Britannic 
legioBS  made  a  Eoman  manifestation,  wa^  succeeded  by  the 
«emi-Ijarbariau  Stilicho,  who  at  once  encouraged  and  kept  in 
djeck  the  barbarians,  at  once  undermined  and  protected  the 
Empire*  After  a  short  Koman  reaction  under  Constantius, 
who,  however,  was  constraiued  to  do  what  Stilicho  never  did, 
ftud  assign  to  tlie  Goths  lands  within  fhe  Empire,  arose  the 
-  '^  Aetins,  of  German  descent  on  his  father's  side  and  reared 
barbarians,  who  now  warred  with  the  Teutons  and  now 
I  led  them  to  battle.  If  Stilicho  was  a  semi-barbarian,  Aetius 
..;.!*  i^Q  called  a  semi-Roman.  His  successor  was  the  Suevian 
r;  with  him  the  opposition  between  the  German  element 
and  the  principles  of  the  Eonian  Imperium  appears  ;  he  will 
♦inly  have  an  Emperor  whom  he  hkes ;  the  Emperor  depends 
upon  the  Patrician,  not  the  Patrician  upon  the  Emperor.  The 
mxi  step  is  Odovacar  the  Patrician,  not  without  an  Emperor 
—for  Uiat  would  have  been  an  absiu-dity  in  theory — but  sub- 
ject to  an  Emperor  ruling,  not  at  Eavenna  or  Eome,  but  at 
C<mstantinople,  and  therefore  practically  independent  Odo* 
\ik'.ir  is  hkewise  king  of  his  own  nation,  and  though  he  is  not 
"King  of  Italy/*  Italy  is  \irtually  a  Teutonic  kingdom,  like 
Spain  and  Africa.  The  administmtion  of  Odovacar  therefore 
'  not  come  within  my  scope.  The  significance  of  his  reign 
'  it  prepared  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The 
death  of  Gatsepc  (477)  was  followed  by  the  decline  of  the 
hfiftodahc  power,  and  Odovacar  had  less  difficulty  than  his  pre- 
H^eessors  in  jjroviding  on  that  side  for  the  safety  of  Italy*  He 
annexe*!  Dalmatia  to  his  dominion  in  481,  after  the  death  of 
U3  Nepo8,  and  acted  in  every  regard  as  an  independent 
Jt  is  noteworthy  that  the  one  extaut  covu»  "^YiviHx  \si^^ 
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be  probably  attributed  to  Odovacar,  has  no  reference  to  ti 
Einperor^  ^ 

We  may  pass  on  to  the  circumstances  which  led  tof^ 
overthrow  of  the  Scyrian  monarch  and  the  establishment  of  tbj 
Ostrogothic  kingdom  of  Theodoric  in  tlie  Italian  peniusuh 
The  words  of  a  chronicle,  in  which  the  events  are  clearly 
simply  related,  may  be  quoted.^ 

*'  Aud  BO  Zeno  rucojiij>eu^'d  Theodoric  with  benefit*  ;  he  raiuk  1dm 
Patrician  and  consul,  gave  him  much  and  sent  him  to  Italy.  An 
Theodoric  made  a  compact  with  him,  that,  in  cai*e!  OJovacar  were  em 
quered,  he  should,  as  a  mward  for  his  labours,  nile  In  place  of  04 
vacar,  until  Zeno  came  himself,^  Accordingly  Theodoric  the  Patndi 
iuperv^ncd  from  the  city  of  Novae  with  hia  Gothic  people,  being  seat  h 
the  Emptier  Zeno  from  the  east  to  win  and  keep  ItaJy  for  him. 

**  When  lie  came  he  was  met  by  Odovacar  at  the  liver  Sontii 
(Isoiizo),  imd  fightin;.,'  there  was  conquered  and  fled.  But  Odovacar  d 
parted  to  Verona  ami  fixed  hia  cariiji  in  the  Lesser  Veronese  plain  oa  t) 
27th  of  September  [489],  And  Theodoric  followed  him  tliere,  lad 
battle  wa.s  fought  and  people  fell  on  both  Bides ;  but  Odovacar  beu 
overcome  fled  to  Ravenna  on  the  la^st  day  of  Septe«il)er. 

**  And  The<xloric  the  Patrician  marched  on  to  Mediolanum,  and  i 
greater  part  of  Odovacai-'a  army  surrendcretl  to  him  ;  e8i>eciaUy  Tufa,  t 
Master  of  Soldiers,  whom  Odovacar  with  Ms  chief  men  [a  German  Poi 
mote]  had  ordained  on  the  1st  April.  In  that  year  Tu£a,  the  MHBter 
Soldiers,  was  sent  by  Theodoric  to  Ravenna  ajjfainst  Odovacar, 

**  Tufa,  coming  to  Faventia,  blockaded  Odovacar  with  the  army  w 
wliich  he  had  been  sent ;  and  Odovacar  left  Ravenna  and  catm 
Faventia.  And  Tufa  delivered  to  Odovacar  the  "  comradea "  (awntftrt) 
the  Patrician  Theodoric,  and  they  were  put  in  irons  and  led  to  Raveaa 

**  III  the  consulate  of  Fauj^tua  and  Loaginus  [490],  King  OdovjM 
left  Cremoua  and  jToeeeded  to  Mediolanum*  Then  the  Visigotha  oai 
to  the  assistance  of  Theodoric,*   and  a  battle  was  fought  on   the  m 


*  An  oGconut  of  "  Odovacar*a  Deed  of 
Gift  to  Helios,"  presened  on  two  sepa- 
rate fragments  of  papyrus  (one  in  the 
Iijiperial  Library  at  Vienna^  the  other 
the  Theathie  Monastery  of  St.  Paul  at 
Napleii)  will  bo  fouud  in  Mr.  HodgkLu's 
third  volume ,  note  B,  p.  165. 

'  Anonyniua  Vale^iii,  who  drew  hia 
facts  from  the  lost  annals  of  Ravenna, 
Ennodioa'  Panegyric  of  Theodoric,  writ- 
ten in  very  obscure  hingnago,  h  im- 
jMjrtant  for  these  years,  and  lias  bi^en 
thoroughly  utilistMl  by  Mr.  Hodgkin 
for  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  third 
volume. 

*  Mr.  Hodgkin  (ill.  130)  finds  a  difiS* 
colty  in  this  passage,  w\ioaQ  tcaii&\aXwitL 


seems  to  me  sufficiently  evident.    1 
Latin  is  c««   TfietjdcHcun  yarhu\tv» 

htbartim  ^ncynim  laat  qitjn  '<'  i 

tanlttm  pi^^rc^iarrL     Z*  r  t 

jcct  of  adv^iii'"'     --  I    '  I 

'*'only";    Thi 

Italy  was  to  Iil  .. ,  _,  .. 
for  }fraertig)taret,  nrru  seema  to  b* 
dundant— prefixed  on  the  atitilng^ 
praejti^jfmi  prtwrnim^  etc. — or  t?l£e  itl 
mistake  for  proregiytrcL  The  Liti 
so  had  th  it  '  '  'T],^ult, 
*  The    I  IS,  on    the   ol 

hand,  uiid  ,     ..i'.fjid,  assifttod  C 

vacar  by  invading  Liguria  ^ilh  s  g| 
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^ddflJi,  ftft'l  people  feU  on  botb  eides.  Pierius^  the  Count  of  DoineeticSj 
%u  -^Iftwi  ou  the  1 1  th  August,  and  Odovacai*  tied  to  Ravenna.  Then  the 
pitriciiin  Theoch>ric  followed  him  and  came  to  the  Pinewoods  (Finf^) 
jkuil  pitched  his  crtijjp.  And  he  blockaded  Odoviicar,  keeping  him  shut 
op  in  Ravennu  for  three  years.  Aiid  a  huahel  of  corn  rendied  the  price 
yf  di  Kilidi.*  And  Theodoric  sent  Faustuei,  the  head  of  the  senate,  to 
the  Emperor  Zeno,  hoping  to  receive  at  hie  hands  i^ud  wear  the  royal 
ijrpiireL 

**In  the  consulate  of  OlyhriuB,  mr  clangnmua,  [491]  King  OdovacAr 
J^paftwl  f^>ni  Ravenna  by  night  and  en k- red  the  Pinewoods  along  with 
tbf  Hends  and  came  to  the  cump  of  the  Patrician  Theodorie.  And  soldiers 
fell  rm  both  sides ;  and  Levila,  Odovacar's  Master  of  Soldiers,  fleemg  was 
killed  in  the  river  Bedena.'^  And  Qdovacar  being  vanquished  fled  to 
Bavennji  on  the  16th  of  July.^ 


"Then  [493]  Odovacar,  being  constrained,  gave  hia  son  Thelane  as  a 
h(*\jM^  to  TheodoriL%  having;  hia  pledge  that  his  life  would  be  spared. 
Thus  Theodoric  entered  in  {to  Ravenna).  And  wome  days  after,  Odovacar 
WW diR'overed  to  be  plotting  against  him,*  Imt  his  design  was  anticipated  ; 
r  ITieixloric  with  hia  own  hand  slew  him  with  a  sword  in  the  palace  of 
inietam.  On  the  same  day  all  his  soldiers  were  slain,  wherever  they 
I  be  founds  and  all  hi^  kin/^ 

Thus  Theodoric  *'  supervened  *'  ^  and  succeeded  Odovacar, 
Odovacar  had  siiperveued  and  succeeded  Orestes.  Both  for 
le  and  for  tlie  other  it  had  been  a  political  necessity  to  slay 
rival ;  it  wotild  have  been  dangerous  to  accord  Lim  his 
lom;  and  it  was  not  the  hahit  of  German  warriors  to 
lire  fallen  adversaries  in  dungeons.  The  only  possible 
impTomise  would  have  been  to  divide  Italy ;  hut  Theodoric 
come  from  the  East  to  i*ecover  the  whole  land.  The  death 
Odovacar  was  the  most  natural  and  simple  alternative ;  con- 
logmen  t  in  an  island  was  not  a  method  likely  to  he  adopted 
by  a  German  king.  The  statement  that  Odovacar  was  found 
ing  against  Theodoric  hiis  been  doubted,  though  it  is  quite 
uiule;  and  whether  it  is  tree  or  not,  Theodoric  cmdd  hardly 
pe  the  necessity  of  putting  him  to  death. 


p^, 


*  Tlut  ia,  £3  :  12s.  a  jMJck. 

I  Tlifr  Ronco.    Cf.  Hodgkin,  iii.  228. 

Ouring  the  year  492  no  hostilitioH 

"^    p1&C4<w       Tbc  Anonifmun    Valcsii 

'    lis  if  no  iot«rval  took  pkoe 

r«a^n  th*'  defeat  of  Odovacar  in  the 

iiul  tbi»   eom]i!it:t    of    493 

"     •  •  -r    i  imdifi  retur  ; 

dqwnd  on  the 

/'f(7/i.      t^n.^mn... 


Cfyntinuatio  Prfjsf/teri  Havn,,  and  Ag- 
nel/m)  do  not  meiitiou  this  momeut  in 
the  iransaction,  but  it  is  supported  by 
the  Chronicle  of  CaiiBiO'donis  {Offoacrtni 
mf>li£titem  sibi  ifmdia^<i)  and  Frocopitus, 
B.  G,  i.  1  {iwi^ovXy  it  avrdp  xP^t*^*^^)- 
Cassiodonis  is  perhapa  a  pitjjudiccd 
witness,  and  was  likt^ly  to  adtipt  a  view 
favourable  to  Thtjodoric. 
*  Supervenio  is  th«  xox  pTOipfCa\wA.\:k^ 
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the  cafmniMioD  of  recM^reriog 
bttd  memwiiile  been  sac* 
ififv  Emperor  bad  adopted  an 
iBsmian  predeoesaon  Theo- 
•r  in^ieral  recogiutioD.  *'Ee 
loAtflndor  to  Zenoi  But  having 
the  mBimmy  fieltmed,  the  Goths 
when  he  entered  Eavenna 
fid  B0t  wmii  for  the  onler  of  tLe  new 
tSl  fife  jears  Uter  that  he  made  peace 
dhI  "leeetfod  all  the  omameDts  of  the 
to  ConstantiDople.'*  ^  Tlie 
hull*  hat  looked  upon  Italjf 
mdser  than  of  a  Patrician,  and 
m  md  on  the  coast  of  Apulia  (50ij),> 
BkvcuBa^  the  city  of  Honorius  aod 
his  capital  The  Emperors  who 
of  mdiDer  had  seldom  resided  in  the 
hot  Odomear  had  adopted  it  as  hi> 
m  Bew  palace  in  another  part  uf  the 
to  tbe  AmxA  of  St  Ihrtin,  in  which  his  Arian 
This  chtirch,  which  is  still  extant^  was 
to  St  Apollinarts,  and  is  now  known  as 
ApnlKfie  Hoowol  Of  the  Ostipgotbic  palace,  perhapi 
le&s  atm  lenvin ;  h«t  of  the  Lauretum,  where  Odovacai 
damt  no  tx&oe  is  left 
While  Italy  was  hetog  niled  by  the  German  Patricians 
Kictmer,  OdoTacar,  and  Tbeodoricj  a/new  power  was  con* 
solidating  itself  in  GaoL  Aegidina  was  the  successor  of 
AeliQS  in  the  wodc  of  maintaining  Boman  authority  and 
resisiing  Teutonic  advance  in  Gaul;  he  opposed  Frankkli 
Childeric  as  Aetius  had  opposed  Franfcish  Chlojo.  It  w 
Childeric  who  really  founded  the  kingrJom  of  the  Franks^ ;  tit: 
acquired  the  cities  of  Koln  and  Imperial  Trier ;  and  at  Toiimat 
his  tomb  and  corpse  with  his  armour  were  found  in  the  seven^ 

st^ratlon,  by  the  Franks  in  Orr^^OfT 
12,    is    right Ijr  irifcW   \ 


Goli» 


»  An.  Vah  57, 

'  lb.  tfS.     Tlw  negoti«to*tfw  Festtt& 
'    -'     ~  '     lear  what  the  omttmetUa 
tly  were, 
1  "ot!!    o/I  ■it7intitn. 

i_  |i  \    .!  mr,,   xr   ■■■  '    ■'.■  .■■.■■■!. \\il%  Ve,- 


Tours,  IL 

legendary  by  von  It  a  uke^  WV^ 
iv.    1,    421.     [Cf.,   liowevii, 
Vemjiirc     hyziintb\     pp.     i 
Childeric  was  accusetl  jiiuu  iarum  \\ 
^^^^s^s>ai\  «ILu|nru»b  4cXt9!h«w. 
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teenth  century.  If  Childeric  founded,  his  son  Chlodwig 
reared  and  extended,  tlie  new  kingdoDij  and  achieved  for  it  an 
important  position  in  the  political  system  of  Europe.  As  the 
Patrician  Aegidius  was  the  adversary  of  Childeric,  the  Patrician 
Syagrius,  his  son,  was  the  adversary  of  Chlodwig.  Syagrins 
rulej  at  Augusta  Suessionimi  (Soissous)  as  independently  of  the 
Empire  as  Odovacar  ruled  at  Ravenna,  yet  as  the  representative 
of  the  Roman  name.  But  Syagrins  had  no  allies ;  his  forces  were 
fiota  match  for  the  might  of  Chlodwig;  and  in  the  year  486 
te  fled  vanquished  from  a  field  of  battle.  The  Visigoths,  with 
vl»om  he  sought  refuge,  did  not  dai'e  to  save  him;  ho  was 
delivered  to  the  \ictor  and  put  to  deatli.  This  battle  decided 
ifie  predominance  of  the  Franks  in  GauL 

Among  the   German   nations  who   settled  in    the  Roman 
Empire  the  Franks  ha<.l  a  peculiar  position.     In  the  first  place, 
wy  were   less  imbued  with   Roman  ideas,  they  were  more 
apposed*  to  the  Roman  spirit,  they  represented  more  purely  the 
primitive  German  man,^  with  Ids  customs  and  ways,  than  the 
Ostrogoths,  the  Visigoths,  or  the  Eurgundians.     In  the  second 
place,  they  had  never  served  ^%  focdcraii  uiider  a  Roman  Em- 
Pfif^r,  like  the  Visigoths  under  Alaric  or  the  Ostrogoths  under 
•^odoric ;  neither  Chlojo  nor  Childeric  had  ever  been  Roman 
^^trioians  or  masters  of  soldiers,  nor  had  they  received  grants 
'^*    territory   from   an  Augustus  ^ ;    they   won   their   kingdom 
^Y  force,  without  the  semblance  of  right.     In  the  thiid  place, 
^hile   the    Bnrguudians,  Visigoths,   Ostrogoths^   and   Vandals 
formed  their  kingdoms  in  countries  where  people  of  their  races 
**^  never  settled  l>efore,  the  kingdom  of  Cliildeiic  arose  in 
^^dg  where  Fmnks  had  been  settled  for  more  than  a  hundred 
^J^^^^     Yet  another  mark  distinguished  them  from  the  neigh- 
^B^^liijig   Teutonic    kingdoms,  when    Chlodwig  was   converted 
'    ^    Christianity    by    the    influence    of   his    Burgundian    wife 
JotUda  and  embraced  the  Catholic  creed  (496  a,d,},  whereas 
^  other  German  kings  and  peoples  had  eitlier  been  originally 
Prized  or  afterwards  lapsed  into  the  Arian  doctrine.     Tliis 


^hu  U  ck'ar  from  the  Sdlio  lawy. 

*  ^^iiui  Franks  derived  their  name 

**ft^*^*»  th«  old  name  of  the  YssfL 

,^bice  I  wrotfl  this  sentence,  I  have 

'*  tlie  discusiiion  of  M,  Gasqnet  (op. 

P«  122  sqq.)t  and  am  dii^podt^d  to 


think  it  prohahlo  that  Childeric  held 
the  rank  of  7tiagiM^:r  militum. 

^  0)it  Stan  tins  tailed  them  in  at  the 
time  of  the  revolt  of  Majtmontius  ;  Lib- 
anius»  'EirtTd^toi  on  Julian  (hL  liebke, 
i.  533,  7) ;  von  Riuike,  c^.  ciL  iv.  416. 
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act  smoothed  the  relations  between  the  Gallo- Roman  subjects 
and  their  Fraiikish  inkers,  and  was  of  vital  consequence  for  tJjc 
histur}^  of  western  Europe. 

Chlodwig  subdued  the  Alemanni  in  a  great  battle  (about 
492  A.D.)»aud  rendered  them  tributary  ;  he  defeated  the  Arinn 
Burgundiaus,  and  compelled  them,  too,  to  pay  tribute ;  and  lie 
won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Arian  A'isigoths  on  the  Campos 
Vocladeusis,^  where  Kin*,^  Alaric  the  Second  fell.     But  agjiinst 
the  great  Theodoric  he  could  not  contend  as  he  had  contended 
against  Alaric  ajid    Gundobad  ;  lie  besieged  Arelate,  bat  the  I 
Ibrces  of   the  Ostrogoths    inflicted  a  temble    defeat  on  ihe 
Franks  and  Burgundians  outside  the  walls  of  the  lioman  citj,* 
Provincia  was  incorporated  in  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom,  and  | 
ruled  by  a  \icar.     Belbre  the  death  of  Theodoric  its  limits  were 
increased  to  westward  and  northward,  at  the  expense  of  Visigoto  | 
and  Burgundians,  and  it  waa  ruled  by  a  praetorian  prefect, 

Chlodwig,  meanwhile,  who  stood  as  the  Catholic  power  of  \ 
the  West  over  gainst  the  Arian  kings,  was  recognised  ad  an  | 
ally  by  Anastasius.      The   Koman   Emperor   conferred  upoi: 
the  king  of  the  Franks  the  dignity  of  the  consulate.'    TM 
geographical   positions   of  the   Empire    and   the    kingdom 
Chlodwig  rendered  the  alliance  natural,  as  their  hoi-ders  di4 
not   touch.      The    bestowal,   however,  of   the  consulship 
Chlodwig  implies  the  theory  that,  as  his  territory  once  belou 
to  the  Empire,  he  was  in  a  certain  way  still  connected  wit 
if  not  dependent  on,  the  Emperor,     Anastasius  %vould  hard] 
have  thought   of  bestowing  the  consular  rank  on  a  Ger 
prince  who  lived  in  a  district  of  central  Europe  which 
never  Ijeen  an  imperial  provinca     Chlodwig  was  hereby  ] 
nised  by  tlie  Emperor  as  his  successor  or  vicegerent  in  Graul* 


Of  the  political  administration  of  Theodoric  sometlung  vr: 
be  said  in  a  future  chapter.     We  may  point  out  here  that 
relation  to  tlie  Vandals  he  followed  the  policy  of  Odovacar,  ai 
allowed  thera  to  retain  a  small  corner  of  Sicily,  including  Ul 
lortress  of  Lilybaeum,  which  had  in  old  days  belonged  to  tl 

*  Orr'c^.  of  Tom-s,  ii.   37:   in  mjnpo      J  '    ' 
Vogladcmr ;    Vuuillc,  In   Doiiartnieut 
Vionne.                                                         tiin>>>.     u..n<,,,^     ,n,.,.i.„..     ,. 

*  JojrtlAiies,  Get,  c.  58.  imimnjeng  Vi^U(ie  diafU^nmn. 
'  Grctfory  of  Toutb.  li.  S?  :  imKur  tib 


'Cstfili        "     >.      Thus  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  sixth  century 
the  1  geography  of  Europe  wa.s  very  differeut  from  its 

Ifiimple  character  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  when  civilised 
ipope  and  the  Roman   Empire  were  conterminous.      Eesiile 
\^  jidfiaessions  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  the  Empeit)r  exercised  direct 
uthority  over  Thrace  and  lUyricum,  that  is  the  prefecture  of 
Iniyrictim ;  but  the  diocese  of  Illyricuui  or  Western  TUjTicum, 
t  it  13  sometimes  called,  including   Ehaetia,  Noricum,  Pan- 
I  Dooia,  and  Dalmatia,  belonged  to  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  of 
[Italy/     As  the  Ostrogothic  king  was  a  Roman  Patrician,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  Emperor  still  ruled  nominally  over 
Italy.     The  rest  of  the  old  prefecture  of  Italy,  that  is,  Africa, 
r  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  with  a  small  part  of  Sicily,  was  held  by 
rthe  Vandals,  w^hose  kings  accentuated  their  independence  of  the 
Empire  by  wearing  the  diadem  on  their  coins.     The  old  pre- 
cture  of  the  Gauls  had  been  con\x*rted  into  four  Teutonic 
kingdoms:    (1)    the   small   realm   of  the   Suevians  in   north- 
rastem  Spain  ;   (2)  the  large  realm  of  the  Visigoths,  which 
ctend*^d   trom   the   Loire  to  the   Straits  of   Gades ;  (3)   the 
ingiiom  of  the  Burgundians,  on  the  Rhone ;  (4)  the  kingdonj 
the  Franks,  which  comprised  all  northern  Gaul,  and   ex- 
tended east  of  the  Rhine.      In   these  kingdoms  two  coraers 
ore  not   included,   the   nortli-western   corner,   which   was   in- 
ha-lrited  by  Celtic  Britons,  and  the  south-eastern  comer,  Pro- 
kincia,  which   passed   into  the  hands  of  Theodoric  when  he 
protected  it  against  the  Pranks.       As  for  Britain,  it  was  at 
tbis  time  experiencing  the  invasions  of  the  Saxons  and  the 
iigles,  and  passing  out  of  the  remembrance  of  the  Roman 
iciplre, 

Sjlixt  SEVETcmns*^ — Before  I  conclude  this  chapter  I  must 

pre  some  account  of  one  of  the  strangest  episodes  in  the  his- 

iry  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  in  the  West — the 

ODciition  of  the  provinces  of  Noricum  and  Rhaetia  under  the 

bminiun  of  a  saint.     These  provinces  formed  a  Roman  island 

tfiudfit  of  a  barbarian  sea,  for  German  nations  had  pene- 


lie  veou  Sirmium  from  tbe 
504,  The  Grpi*l8  were 
1^1^  J  Uy  the  Bnlgftrians.  Cf.  the 
ClirotiicU.  of  Cufisiodorufi  (cut  annum y. 
ri^Cm  Bnlrt»ribn9  Synniuvi  recepil 
IiiL2  Cn^     When  llieodonc  was  evgnged 


in  the  expedition  he  assisted  tite  IJvin 
Murido  agniu^t  the  iniiK^ial  genetnl 
Sabiiiian,  who  had  BuJ|^jiridn  aHies. 
The  Ostrogotlia  were  suci^Bssful  (505 
A.ij.     MarcelUuua  Com»^ 
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trateil  westward  along  tbe  Jnliaa  Alps  and  formed  a  wedge 
dtvidiiig  Xoricum  from  Italjr,     They  were  ejcposed  to  constant 
inraaioiiB   from   the  barbarians  who  encompassed   them — the 
Ottrogotha^  who,  after  tbe  break-up  of  the  Hun  empire,  bad 
settled  in  the  lands  of  the  Save/  the  Thuringians  in  the  north- 
w^t,  the  Alemanni  and  Snevi  in  the  south-west,  the  Rugiaua 
to  the  north  and  north-east,  with  their  dependants,  the  Turn!- 
ingi  and  HeruLi.      The   Eugiana    proposed   to    protect  these 
Boiman  provinces  against  the  other  barbarians,  but  such  a  pro- 
tectorate was  a  pretext  for   oppression.      The  llhaetian  and 
Noric    lands   fell  into    a    state    of   complete    disorganisatioD, 
political,  military,  and  moral.     The  imperial  officers  abaii(ione(l 
their  dangerous  posts  in  this  inhospitable  country  and  departs 
to  Italy,  leaving  the  maintenance  of  order  to  the  municipal 
magistrates.     The  soldiers  quartered  as  garrisons  in  the  8trt»ng 
towns  had  no  means  of  maintaining  communication,  and  as  their 
pay  became  irregular,  and  finally  ceased,  owing  to  the  intcmtp- 
tion  of  direct  relations  with  Italy,  they  were  more  ready  to 
quarrel  with   the  provincials  than   to  fight  with  the  enemy. 
They  reinforced  the  bands  of  brigands  or  scamars,-  who  begau 
to  infest  the  wild  mountainous  regions  and  plunder  the  plaim 
Tlie  moral  chaos  is  represented  as  appalling.     While  the  dis- 
tinction of  right  and  wrong  vanished,  while  prudence  and  pitv 
were  forgotten,  the  grossest  superstitions  prevailed.     Hunum 
beings  were  actually  sacrificed  in  a  town  of  Noricum  to  appeaw 
some  deity  or  fiend,  to  whom  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
country  was  attributed.     In  Xoricum  and  Rhaetia  the  pain 
which  attended  the  great  travail  of  the  fifth  century  reached 
its  higliest  degree,  the  darlcnevSS  assumed  its  blackest  hue* 

Hei'e,  if  anywhere,  there  was  need  of  some  divine  inten*en- 
tion,  of  a  prophet  at  least  who  believed  himself  divinely  in- 
spired. A  new  social  organisation  was  required  to  render 
possible  an  adequate  defence  against  the  barbarians,  and  as 
joint  action  requires  a  certain  minimum  of  unselfishness,  somA 
moral  regeneration  was  a  condition  of  success.  Such  m 
prophet,   "the    apostle    of   Noricum,"    came    from    the   Eaat 


*  Theodemir,  in  the  noiglibourhood 
af  Vienna ;    Wakmir,  on  the  Save  ; 
•luir,  betwtjeii  the  two. 
His   name  tirst  occurs  in  Eugip- 


edited   by   H.    Sauppe    in   tbe   M^ 
Chrm.  HisL)  is  our  aiitbority  for 
events-     5«r  X,   2,  S(^ainefaM. 
wards  it  often  occurs  as  the 
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It  was  in  the  year  after  Attila  s  deatli  that  Saint  Severinus 

ppeared  m  Paimoiiia,     His  past  history  was  a  secret  that  went 

I  tlje  grave  with  himself.     It  was  only  known  that  he  was  by 

rth  an  Italian,  and  that  "  he  had  set  ont  to  a  solitude   in 

East,  through  a  burning  desire  of  the  more  perfect  life  " 

vore  perfections  vitae),  and  that  he  had  travelled  much  in 

riental  countries.     He  learned  there  the  austerities  of  a  monk. 

1  lile  in  the  lands  of  the  upper  Danube  makes  us  imagine 

I  as  a  sort  of  mystic  theosophiat  with  strong  practical  energy. 

He  united  the  mission  of  Jolin  the  Baptist  with  the  mission 

Christ ;  he  preached  repentance  and  loviugkindness.     The 

st  city  to  which  he  came  was  Astura,  an  important  commer- 

[  centre  in  Panuonia.     He  bade  the  people  repent  and  change 

ways,    prophesying    that    otherwise    destruction    would 

speedily  come  upon  their  city  —  a  safe  prophecy ;    but  the 

people  were  froward,  and  looked  upon  the  prophet  as  a  common 

beggar.     Having  made  only  one  convert,  the  porter  of  the  city 

g^  wlio  had  taken  him  in,  he  pit)ceeded  to  another  town, 

Comagenae.^     Soon  afterwards  Astnm  was  surprised  by  bar- 

as,  and  the    fulfilment  of  the  prediction   of    Severinus, 

lliich  was  noised  abroad  by  the  porter,  who  escaped  from  the 

jkof  the  town,  changed  his  position  from  that  of  an  obtrusive 

aendicant  impoator  to  that  of  a  prophet  and  a  saint.      It  was 

ttddeidy   discovered  that   he   was   the   one   man   capable  of 

aving  the  imperilled  countries,  which  God  seemed  to  have 

jbbandoned. 

And  for  this  work  Severinus  proved  well  adapted.  He  was 
liot  merely  an  enthusiast  capable  of  exciting  enthusiasru  in 
otliets,  but  he  had  a  genius  for  organisation  and  command.  He 
[waB  skilful  in  judging  an  actual  situation,  in  phxnuing  a  mode  of 
[defence  or  a  sally,  in  dealing  with  individual  men.  He  soon  had 
an  opijortunity  of  displaying  his  talents  at  Faviaoa  (now  Mauer), 
I  where  lie  was  summoned  on  account  of  an  impending  famine, 
I  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coru,  which,  as  the  Inn  was  frozen,  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  usual  quantity.  The  disorganisation 
iid  inimaral  tone  in  the  town  prevented  its  fair  distribution, 
tot  Severinus  restored  order,  and  superintended  the  appoiliou- 
Deot  with  complete  eflectiveness.     In  this  town,  on  the  borders 


-^avr  TflUo,  near  Mount  Cettixis 
en.  C^np.  Ime.  lot.  iil  683). 


Astiira  is  perimps  KlostcrnetibTirg  {ih.) 
near  Mount  Cettiua. 
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of  Shaetia  and  Noricam,  he  took  np  his  ahode,  and  made  it,  a« 
it  were,  the  centie  of  his  administration.  Having  led  the  j»eopk 
into  the  pfttli  of  repentance,  he  proceeded  to  teach  tliem  charity, 
He  imposed  on  all  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  provisions  and  cme^ 
:nth  of  raiment  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  wbo  had  alwajj 

n  the  chief  objects  of  his  solicitude.  This  tax  was  enforced 
by  his  own  moral  influence.  It  is  to  be  particularly  ohaeired 
that  his  charity  was  extended  to  barbarians  and  liri^auds  ag 
well  as  others.     Misery  was  a  sufficient  i-ecommendation. 

But  his  practical  activity  had  not  subdued  his  passion  br 
>litude  and  the  life  of  the  hermit.  Suddenly  he  disappeaml 
im  Faviana,  and  made  a  cell  for  himself  in  a  valley  of  Blount 
Cettius,  And  so  he  passed  his  life,  meditating  alternately  in 
bis  mountain  cell  and  in  the  monastery  which  he  founded  st 
Faiiaana.^ 

The  history  of  the  intimacy  of  Severinus  with  Flaccithena, 
king  of  the  Rugians,  whose  territories  reached  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube  at  Faviana ;  of  his  i^elations  witli  that  king's  two 
sons,  the  feeble  Feva  and  the  crafty  Frederick,  and  with 
Ghisa,  Feva's  wife,  whose  nature  was  deadly  and  pestilential, 
/eralu  et  nama,^  might  form  the  framework  of  a  romance. 
is  a  matter  of  interest  that  Odovacar  visited  the  saint's  cell 
he  journeyed  southward  in  search  of  a  career,  iiiid  that  the 
prophesied  his  greatness;  and  farther,  that  when  he  had  attain 
the  royal  power  in  Italy,  the  saint  predicted  bis  downfalL 

Severinus'  government  in  Noricum  and  Rhaetia  lasted 
about  thirty  years  (453-482).  His  task  was  hardest  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end.  At  the  beginning  he  had  to 
regenerate  the  inhabitants ;  at  the  end  the  barbarians  pressed 
harder  on  the  provinces.  The  Ostrogoths  were  indirectly  the 
cause  of  this ;  for  their  movement  from  Pannonia  into  the 
lUyrian  lands  left  a  place  for  other  nations  to  press  in,  and 
disturbed  t!ie  existing  equilibrium.  We  may  attribute 
peace  tluit  existed  during  the  reign  of  Flaccitheus 
Eugians  and  the  provincials  of  Noricum  to  the  constmii 
that  was  waged  between  the  Rugians  and  the  Ostro-  *^"  ^^^ 
hear  how  the  saint  made  the  king  of  the  Alemanin 
every  limb   under   his  glance  i    but  he  was  obliged 

*  He  fotiiukMl  two  monasteriia,  on©      at  Passau  (BatAvis),  i:a11 
ftt  Fiivisiim,  rjilkd  '*  the  grra.1,''  »wi^  'Mi«  *  ^^i^^^vea,  VU.  ^ 
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ahaodon  Pasaau  and  retreat  to  I^uriacum  (Lorcb),  and  after- 
wards to  yield  to  the  deterniination  of  J^eva  that  the  provincials 
should  be  transported  into  the  land  of  Lanriacnra,  The  saint 
rrfid  not  long  survive  this;  he  died  in  482,  the  Eiigian  royal 
'  family  standing  at  his  bedside.  His  dying  injunctions  and 
Kienaces  had  little  effect ;  Frederick  pillaged  his  monasteries  as 
swn  as  his  eyes  were  closed. 

Odovacar  avenged  the  saint.     He  determined  to  win  back 

the  provinces  of  Xuricnm  from  the  Rugiaiis,  with  whom,  though 

some  said  he  was  a  Rugian  himself,  he  had  nothing  in  common. 

fle  set  out  for  Itftlj  in  487,  and  exterminated  the  Eugian 

liwdon.     After  adoniing  his  triumpli,  Feva  was  put  to  death 

nd  Gbisa  throwTi  into  a  dungeon.     The  provincials  were  trans- 

"^rted  to  Italy,  and  the  remains  of  St  Severinos  were  con- 

j^eyed  to  a  monastery  at  the  villa  of  Lucnllus,  at  the  request 

'  a  Neapolitan  lady. 


u^ 


CHAPTER  VI 

▲XASTASIUS   I 

Ajteb  the  death  of  Zeno,  FlaWos  Anastasius  of  Dyrrhachium 
was  proclaimed  Emperor  (11th  April  491)  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  widowed  Empress  Ariadne,  who  married  him 
about  sbc  weeks  later.      Anastasius,  who  held  the  not  very 
distinguished  post  of  a  siUntiarius  or  guardsman,  was  never- 
theless a  remarkable  and  well-known  figure  in  Constantinople. 
He   held   unorthodox   opinions,    partly   due,    perhaps,    to  an 
Arian  mother  and  a  Manichaean  uncle,  and  he  was  possessed 
by  a  sort  of  religious  craze,  which  led  him  to  attempt  to  con- 
vert others  to  his  own  opinions.     He  did  this  in  a  curiouslj 
public  manner.     HaNdng  placed  a  chair  in  the  church  of  Si 
Soi)hia,  he  used  to  attend  the  services  with  unfailing  regularity 
and  give  private  heterodox   instruction  to  a  select   audience 
from  his  cathedra,^     By  this  conduct  he  offended  the  Patri- 
arch P^uphemius,  who  by  Zeno's  permission  expelled  him  from 
the  church  and   pulled  down   his   chair  of  instruction;  but 
he   gained   golden   opinions  from   the   general  public  by  his 
piety   and   liljerality.       It    even   appears   that   he  may  have 
at  one  time  dreamt  of  an  ecclesiastical   career,  for  he  was 
j)roposed  for  the  vacant  chair  of  Antioch.^     Euphemius,  un- 
j>leasantly  surprised  at  the  choice  of  the  Empress,  who  was 
supported  by  the  eunuch  Urbicius,^  refused  to  crown  Ana- 
stasius until  lie  had   signed  a  written   declaration  of  ortbo- 

*  Sec  Theophanea,  5982  a.m.  (p.  13),  who  translates  o-wc^^^^  ifl 

'  In  488,  wlien  Palladius  was  elected.      Iheophanes  rightly. 
Compare  A.  Rose,  Kaiser  Auastasi\is  I.         *  C^dx^\v\3A  C^d.  Bonn),  i.  626. 
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^oxy.  \rhicli,  in  spite  of  his  heretical  tendencies,  he  did  not 
sitate  to  do.^ 

The  accession  of  Anastasius  must  have  seemed  to  By55an- 

ium  a  great  and  a  welcome  change.     Instead  of  a  man  like 

ano,  iKrho  in  spite  of  considerable  ability  was  very  unpopular  on 

scount  of  the  unfair  favour  shown  to  the  Tsaurians,  and  who 

idalised  propriety  by  his  loose  life,  while  he  could  not  attract 

_  men  by  an  imposing  or  agreeable  exterior,  a  man  of  the  highest 

jpectability  occupied  the  throne,  a  man  with  a  strong  religious 

im,  Qf  slender  stature  and  remarkable  for  bis  fine  eyes,  which 

[differed  in  hue,  a  man  to  whom  the  people  called  out  when  he 

pToclaimed  Emperor.  "*  Reign  as  you   have  lived/*  and  to 

[nrhom  a  bishop  of  Rome"*  wrote,  '*  I  know  that  in  private  life  you 

^always  strove  after  piety."     He  is  characterised  in  general'  as 

^man  of  intelligence  and  good  education,  gentle  and  yet  ener- 

ic,  able  to  command  his  temper  and  generous  in  bestowing 

8,  but  with  one  weak  point,  a  tendeucy  to  be  unduly  pam- 

ious. 

But  the  accession  of  the  new  Emperor  was  not  undisputed. 

110*8  brother  Longinus,  who  was  president  of  the  senate,  con- 

jived  that  he  had  a  claim  to  the  crown,  and  he  had  actttally 

f  strong  support  in   his  countrymen  the  Isauriaos,  who  saw 

t%  their  privileges  were  endangered.     Zeno,  who  knew  his 

Other  well,  had  with  real  patriotism  refused  to  designate  him 

his  successor,  feeling  that  his  elevation  would  be  a  disaster 

\  tbe  Empire  ;  somewhat  as  Anti pater  the  Macedonian  refused 

[transmit  his  protectorate  to  his  son  Cassander.     Longinus, 

pported  by  a  ma^ister  militum  of  the   same  name,  played 

lich  the   same  part  against  Anastasius  that  Basiliscus,  the 

Dther-in4aw  of  Leo,  had  played  against  Zeno.     He  organised 

numerous  Isanrians  who  resided  in  the  capital,  and  the 

of  Anastasius'  elevation  was  marked  for  Constantinople 

bloodshed  and  fatid  street  battles,  in  the  course  of  which  a 

part  of  the  town,  including  the  hippodrome,  was  destroyed 

a  conflagration.     Anastasius,  liowever,  succeeded  in  remov- 

his  rival  to  Alexandria,  where  he  became  a  priest  by  com- 

tioa*  early  in  492.     Longinus,  the  master  of  soldiera,  was 


'  Tb©  docament  was  lotiged  in  the 
KTfh  archives  under  tliu  diorge  of 


47. 


*  Gt'liisius  (Mausi,  Cinu^iliH,  xtii.  30). 

*  By  Johaimcs   Lydus,  dt   Mti^.  L 
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deposed  from  his  office  and  returned  with  manj*  other  Isauiiai 
to  his  mauntainous  home  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  tedious  Isaurian  war,  of  which  this  was  the  &ret  seen 
lasted  for  five  years,  491-496.^     The  events  of  the  tiret  ye«i 
are  often  ohscuied  by  failing  to  understand  clearly  that  hci 
tilities  were  carried  on  in  Constantinople  and  Isauria  simii 
taneottsly ;  the  war  had  bej^n  in  Isauria  before  the  \^xm 
were  expelled  from  Constantinople,      Longinus  and  his  frien< 
who  arrived,  filled  with  indignation,  in  the  regions  of  Moi 
Taurus,  roused  their  excitable  countrymen  to  revolt ;  and 
understanding  evidently  existed   between  the  rebels  in  A| 
Minor  and  the  rebels  in  Byzantium*     Among  the  generals  wl 
led  the  Isaurians  in  conjunction  with  Longinus  was  Coaon^tl 
archbishop  of  Apamea.*      Their  forces  marched  in  a  nor 
westerly  direction  towards  the  Propontis,  but  at  Cotyaetim 
Phrygia  they  were  met  by  a  small  army  which  Anastasiu^  liaii 
sent  against  them  under  the  command  of  many  erperiencod 
officers.     The  masses  of  the  rebels  were  utterly  routed  and 
back  to  their  mountains,  while  the  imperial  soldiers  foUfj 
leisurely  and  took  up  winter  quarters  at  the  foot  of  the  Tai 
range. 

In  what  relations  the  various  generals  in  command  of 
stasius'  small  army  stood  to  one  another  we  do  not  know ; 
it  would  be  unfair  to  suppose  that  Anastasius  was  mlo] 
the  policy  of  dividing  the  command  from  motives  of  jeali 
or  suspicion*     The  number  of  commanders  \b  quite  acooui 
for  by  the  nature  of  t!ie  warfare  to  be  expected  in  the  (i 
of  Taurus,  where  it  was  necessary  for  small  divisions  to  act 
many  places,  and  a  large  regiment  under  a  smgle  leader  woi 
have  Ijcen  of  little  use. 

Tlie  news  of  Cotyaeum  was  followed  by  an  edict  (issiivdi 
the  capit4il  in  493)  unfavourable  to  the  Isaurians,  who  tb^ 
upon  filled  the  streets  with  all  tht?  brjriTjrs  of  fire  and  swortl, 
hauled  along  with  ropes  the  bronze  statues  of  the  Em 


*  Miu-cclllDus  ifl  probably  wrong  iu 
pUcing  lliL'  latest  events  of  the  war  in 
497.     Srt  Ko9<s  op.  €\L  p.  19. 

*  Other  conimandere  wcro  Silingts 
(NiniUngis?)*  a  bastard  brother  of 
illus;  AthciioUoras,  noted  IVir  his 
WcuUth  (but  a\.  awXwaTaTot,  T\\to\^\i, 
II.    IS 8,    td*    de   IVjotV      't\ve   l<i\:v.vi.% 


numbered  about  100,000,  John  of  J 

tiofh,  214^  [R  H,  G.  \v.)    TTj»  j 

rals  of  Anastasius  w^tt  Job  null 

Scythian,   who   \m<\ 

Johttniu*s.  the  huTj' 

relation  of  Ariadne  ;    .'umih, 

B^ftenKaids  Enn>eror ;    Ap^ik^«  ftl 
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these  scenes   of  indecent  violence  were  with  difficulty  sup- 

i*  and  then  a  summary  edict  was  issued  banishing  all 

us  fmrn  the  city,  among  the  rest  the  family  of  Zeno,"-' 

jrhile  the  I&aurica  or  annual  grant  of  1000  lbs.  of  gold  (which 

had  instituted)  was  withdmwn. 

[The  banished  members  of  the  obnoxious  nationality,  burning 

revenge,  reinforced  their  countrj'men  in  the  castles  and 

Lug-places  of  the  Taums  mountains,  and  for  the  next  three 

(493-496)  a  somewhat  desultory  but  anxious  war  was 

lied  on  round  the  strong  places  of  the  country.     Claudi- 

lis,  a  very  important  position,  was  taken  in   493,  and  in 

a  considerable  victory  was  won  near  the  same  city  in  a 

tie  which  was  fatal  to  archbishop  Conon,     The  following 

iw  the  capture  and  execution  (at  Byzantium)   of  Lou- 

;  one  of  the  chiefs,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ex- 

fiter^;  and  in  496  the  last  two  surviving  leaders,  Longinus 

!  AthenodoTOS,  were  taken,  and  the  war  was  at  an  end 

[It   is    important   to   note   that  the    Isaurians   were   then 

Dved  from  their  Asiatic  home  and  transported  to  Thrace,^ 

it  is  bard  to  believe  that   tliis   measure  can  bave  been 

fied  out  with  any  degree  of  completeness.     The  whole  his- 

of  the  Isaurian  war  indicates  what  an  isolated  position, 

Sra  their  sentiments,  habits,  and  mode  of  life,  the  Isaurians 

in  the  Empire,  as  we  have  already  described.      It  was  as 

for  them  to  take  up  arms  when  an  Isamian  did  not 

eed  Zeno  as  it  would  Itave  been  for  the  Ostrogoths  if  by 

De  extraordinary  concuiTence  of  circumstances  Tbeodoric  had 

become  a  Eoman  Emperor  and  on  his  death  an  Ostrogoth  tUd 

not  replace  him. 

Besides  its  disastrous  effects  on  agriculture  and  industry  in^ 
the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  this  long  war  led  indirectly  t<:»  other 
harmful  consequences.       It  was   a  very  unsuitable  and   im- 
fbrtunate  preparation  for  the  serious  Persian  war  which  broke 
>at  in    502,   and   was   only   temporarily   terminated   by  the 


•  Hr  Ana^itRfliiiH*  brother-in-law,  Se- 

'  jf  his  siiiter  Cat-saria. 

r ;  Vakria,  tlie  wife 

.  I . .-      4 .  .  J  ^i  n a ,   Ij er  daiigh te r, 

uhI  one  Z('fio,son  of  Anthcmius 

is.     AH  the  proi>erty  of  Zeno 

ad  tiir  I=*iimni5  was  confiscated  ;  the 

\  robes  of  Zeno  were  sold. 


IBSeiiAl  robes  of  Zeu 


^  Thus  three  perwna  mkmed  Ix>n- 
giniis  werccoiinfotftii  with  this  iHaurian 
war— (1)  the  brother  of  Zeno,  who  dis- 
Rjipears  at  the  vciy  l:»*|^ lining ;  {2)  the 
ox-magister  ;  (3)  a  leader  executed  in 
495,  enUcd  Ihe  Selinuntian. 

*  Procopius  of  Gajta,  Pa^ugyt.  c 
10. 
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peace  of  605.  An  account  of  this  three  years'  war  will  1 
given  in  the  next  chapter,  hut  it  may  be  here  observed  tU 
the  Isauiian  warfare,  which  required  operations  in  suil 
divisions  and  introduced  the  practice  of  numerous  independfli 
commands,  was  a  bad  drill  for  the  war  in  Mesopotamia,  whM 
demanded  the  united  action  of  large  bodies  under  one  supren) 
general.  i 

In  the  meantime  the  Balkan  lands  were  becoming  acquaiuti! 
with  new  foes,  who  were  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  it 
subsequent  liistory  of  the  Roman  Empira  The  depariurau 
ITieodoric  the  Ostrogoth  to  Italy  left  Thmce  and  lUyncum  fl 
for  the  Slaves,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube  in  the  counti 
which  are  now  called  Siebenbiirgen  and  Moldavia,  to  invade  a 
plunder.  The  first  invasion  of  which  we  have  record'  U 
place  in  493,  on  which  occasion  they  severely  defeated  Julian 
the  master  of  soldiers,  and  devastated  Thrace.  The  next : 
vasion  that  we  hear  of  was  in  5 1 7.  when  they  penetrated  ii 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  1 
intervening  years  they  were  not  idle,  though  we  have  no  reca 
But  other  enemies  had  also  laid  waste  the  provinces  and  defeal 
the  legions.  These  were  tlie  Bulgarians,  a  people  of  the  Un 
Altaic  or  Ugro-Finnic  race,  who  must  not  be  confounded  iri 
the  Slaves.  They  are  fii-st  mentioned  as  having  been  emploj 
by  Zeno  against  Theodoric,  by  whom  they  weiie  defeated. 
499  they  crossed  the  Danube,  and  returned  gorged  % 
plunder,  and  crowned  with  the  glory  of  a  victory  over  a  Rom 
army;  and  in  502  they  repeated  their  successful  expedition 

It  seems  clear  X^  me  that  there  must  have  been  invasid 
whether  of  Slaves  or  Bulgarians,  between  the  years  502  g 
512,  which  our  scanty  and  brief  notices  have  not  record 
For,  in  the  first  place,  they  had  met  with  no  repulse ;  invas 
was  easy  and  inviting;  nothing  except  hostilities  among  | 

^  In  the  Clirutiicle  of  Marcel  lin  us  they     of  the  barbxLmtis.     The  prwwt»re  oi| 
aj«  called  Oetae,  because  they  lived  in      Ostrogoths  must  have  in    "  ': 

the  homes  of  the  old  G^tae,     For  the 
Slaves^  ut  below,  Bk,  iv,  pt.  i*  cap. 


■  I  may  conjecture,  though  there  is 
no  evidence  on  the  subject,  that  Ana- 
atasius  farmed  the  settlemeots  of  Isan- 
rians  in  Thrace  in  ord^r  to  replenish  a 
popiilatiou  decimated  by  Itit  mcu\*%\oi\ 


stance  reduced  it  ;  the  ox]  f 

Slaves  in  493  did  further 
it  may  have  been  after 
settlement  took  place,      i  r 

were  a  stout  race,  accustomed  tu  \ 
help,  and  would  be  suitable  wettJfl' 
a  land  constantly  exposed  to  the  : 
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ibarians  themselves   could   have  hindered   them.       In   the 
ond  place,  Anastasius  built  the  I^ng  Wall  for  protection 
liiist  their  hostilities  in   512,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
At  be  would  have  built  it  then  if,  during  the  ten  preceding 
^m,  the  provinces  had  been  exempted  from  the  devastations 
[the  lieathen.     It  rather  seems  probable  that  in  610  or  511  a 
Jly  dangerous  invasion  took  place,  and  that  this  was  the 
aediate  cause  of  the  erection   of  the  wall.     This  wall,  of 
Irhich  traces  are  still  visible,  stretched  from  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
at Selymbria  to  the  Black  Sea.     Its  length  was  420 
its  distance  from  the  city  was  280  stadia,  and  its  efifect 
insulate  Constantinople.^ 
Thus  the  arms  of  Anastasius  were  so  unsuccessful  in  Europe 
At  at  last  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  protect  Thrace ; 
t  confined  himseK  to  saving  the  capit4il  by  a  massive  fortifi- 
on.     This  wall  was  really  efficacious,  and  it  is  meaningless 
be^c  to  call  it  a  **  monument  of  cowardice,"  an  expression 
liich  might  be  applied  to  all  fortifications*     On  the  other 
lid,  in  Asia  some  useful  successes  were  gained  in  498  against 
ie  Bedouin  or  Scenite  Arabs,  who  hati  begun   to  invade  Syria 
nd  Palestine     They  were  thoroughly  defeated  in  two  battles.^ 
let  a  success  of  stiU  greater  consequence  was  the  recovery  of 
I  island  of  Jotaba,  from  which  the  lionians  had  been  expelled 
\.  the  reign  of  Leo.     Jotaba  was  the  centre  of  an   important  ^ 
!  Sea  trade;  aU  the  ships  with  cargoes  from  India  put  in 
and   custom-house   duties   were   collected    by  imperial 
Beers.     Its  possession  was  thus  extremely  important  for  the 
Bjire.* 


Anastasius*  reign  was  signalised  by  many  riots  and  disturb- 
BCes  in  Constantinople*  These  often  took  the  form  of  con- 
licts  lietween  the  Blues  and  Greens,  the  latter  of  whom  were 
ivoured  by  Anastasius,  as  they  identified  themselves  with  the 
Unorthodox  monophysitic  party.  The  religious  disputes  and  the 
chisTu  with  Eorne  were  noticed  in  a  previous  chajtter ;  here 
shall  only  call  attention  to  the  strained  relations,  already 
erred  to,  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch  Eupheniius. 

'  Evigriris»  iiu  38. 

'  fitgeuios  defeated  one  party  at   Bitliapsns,  RomanuB  routed  Ag&ms  at 
Jteiilua. 
jf  Thmoph,  WflO A,M,     CL  Rcse,  op.  cit  p.  28* 
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It  happened  that  in  495  Anastasius  informed  the  Patriai^ 
that  he  was  sick  of  the  Isauriaji  war,  and  would  willingly  ma 
easy  conditions  with  the  rehels,  if  he  could  thereby  conclude ; 
Euphemius  was  treacherous  enough  to  repeat  these  wonla  | 
Johannes,  a  son-in-law  of  Athenodorus,  one  of  the  Isautii 
leaders.  We  cannot  detennine  to  what  extent  Euphemia 
entertained  a  traitorous  design ;  but  Anastasius,  when  Johaimei 
made  him  aware  of  the  Patriarch*s  communication,  looka 
upon  him,  or  chose  to  look  upon  him,  as  a  traitor  and  accent 
plice  of  the  rebels.  He  was  banished,  or  fled,  soon  afterwarfi 
from  Byzantium*  ^ 

There  was  a  strong  party  of  opposition  whose  hostile  machia- 
ations  must  have  often  made  the  Emperor  feel  insecure.  Hon 
this  party,  which  represented  the  orthodox  faith,  acted  in  reganf 
to  the  Isauriau  revolt  we  do  not  hear ;  but  the  incident  ^ 
Euphemius,  just  related,  might  incline  us  to  suspect  their  loyalt? 
during  those  yeai-s.  The  measures  adapted  by  Anastasiui*  foi 
the  reform  of  abuses  created  much  discontent  among  those  wh 
profited  by  them ;  he  put  down  informers  (delat&res)  with  ) 
tinii  hand  His  conscientious  scruples  did  not  permit  hb  t 
indulge  the  corrupt  populace  in  the  dissolute  and  barbanm 
amusements  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  He  forbade  tli 
practice  of  contests  with  wild  beasts,  a  relic  of  heathen  Bom 
which  was  an  anachronism  in  the  christian  worli  We  c^iniio 
be  siiTprised  at  its  survival  so  long  when  we  remember  tba 
gladiatorial  shows  lasted  for  fifty  years  after  Eome  had  Iwom 
christian ;  and  we  must  also  recollect  that  the  christian  doa 
trine  that  animals  have  no  souls  hindered  any  strong  sentimefl 
on  the  subject  He  also  refused  to  allow  the  celebration  of  noo 
turnal  feasts,  which  were  the  occasions  of  licentious  oigiea  Th 
May  feast  of  Bruta  ^  was  on  two  occasions  the  scene  of  scanda 
ous  riots,  resulting  in  the  sacrifice  of  life,  and  the  Emperc 
forbade  its  celebmtion  for  the  future,  thereby  (says  a  conteH 
porary)  ''deprixing  the  city  of  the  most  beautiful  dancea 
Thus  his  staid  and  fnigal  court,  which  his  enemies  might  ca 
shabby,  his  strict  censorship  of  morals,  which  seemed,  iis  « 
should  say,  puritanical,  and  his  heretical  opinions  in  tha 


»  John  of  Antioch,  fr.  214^  [K  ff,  O, 
Iv.)  It  was  also  caUed  feast  ofMajiimas. 
It  was  a  Roman  fcstivnl,  tiu4  mt  cvxa- 


torn  was  that  grare  oflicials  («1  iw  r 
riXfo^i)  sliQuld  duck  one  another  ia  i 
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]f,  exposed  jlnastasius  to  constant  odium,  which  culminated 
11  AJ3.)  when  he  sanctioned  the  adoption  of  a  nionophysitic 
litiou  to  the  h^mn  called  Tri3a.gio8  ('*  tlirice  holy ")}  To 
qaeD  the  sedition  Anastaains  adopted  a  theatrical  artifice,  which 
vas  successful.  He  appealed  before  the  peojile  without  a  crown, 
and  offered  to  resign  the  sovereignty  in  fiivour  of  another.  Tlie 
respect  which  his  uniform  conscientiousness  had  inspired  in  all 
predominated  for  the  moment,  and  the  multitude  cried  to  him 
that  he  should  resume  the  diadem.  But  discontent  contmued 
to  prevuil,  and  the  opposition  was  so  strong  that  it  seemed  a 
good  opportunity  for  an  ambitious  man  who  had  soldiers  at 
\  command  to  attempt  to  detlirone  the  Emperor. 
In  514  such  an  attempt  was  made.  The  commissariat 
liich  had  hieen  supplied  by  the  State  to  the  coq>s  of  foreign 
ati.  who  were  stationed  to  defend  Thrace  and  Scythia, 
withdrawn,  and  the  discontent  which  ensued  afforded 
pretext  against  the  existing  government.  Vitalian,  the 
I  of  a  man  ^  who  had  been  himself  count  of  the  foederati, 
ered  the  ill-feeling.  He  was  a  man  small  in  stature,  and 
with  a  stammer,  but  he  had  associated  constantly  with 
and  Bulgarians,  and  could  count  on  their  co- operation* 
bnmt  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  govermnent  with  the 
jiers  was  borne  by  H}^Datius,  the  Emperors  nephew,  who 
\  the  master  of  soldiers  in  Thrace,  and  it  was  against  him  in 
I  first  instance  that  Vitahan  directed  his  attack.  By  strata- 
I  he  compassed  the  death  of  the  cliief  officers  of  his  staff,  he 
apted  the  governor  of  Lower  M<*esia,  and  then  capturing 
_  Qiis,  Hypatius*  trusted  confidant,  he  granted  him  his  life  on 
Ihe  conditions  that  he  should  eo-opemte  in  the  capture  of 
Ode«sus  and  recognise  himself  as  general  Hypatius  seems  to 
,liflve  escaped  to  Constantinople, 

The  retiel,  or  "  tyrant,'*  as  he  was  called,  then  advanced  on 
f  capital  with  50,000  soldiers,  consisting  partly  of  the  foede- 
i  and  partly  of  rustics,  some  of  whom  were  perhaps  Slaves 
Bed  in  Moesia  and  Scythia,  It  was  not  merely  as  spokes- 
of  the  grievances  of  the  army,  and  as  protesting  against 
sdministration  of  Hypatius,  that  Vitalian   posed ;   he  also 


ptfnruipw^dt  U  TjfMi  was  inserted 
f  in  the  following  words  : 


i\hf(TOff   i^/<as.     The   orthodox,  on  tho 
other  hnud,  iuiterted  d>fa  rfHos, 
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professed  to  be  the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  indignant  at  the 
treatment  of  certain  bishops  whom  Anastasius  had  bauisheA 
He  took  care  to  insist  on  this  pretext ;  and  we  may  confidently 
assume  that  he  had  established  intimate  relations  with  tlie 
disaffected  party  in  the  city.' 

*'  The  Emperor,  inclined  to  >>€  timorous  on  account  of  his  recent  ex- 
periences (that  is,  the  revolt  of  511),  aiid  vexed  bj  the  unex[>ectalnc!a  of 
these  occurrences  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  adversaries  who  were 
advancing  madt*  a  similar  pretence  uf  hUming  his  relij^^on  (as  the  rebehi 
had  done  on  the  tbrraer  occasion),  cotmnauded  bronze  cross-es  to  be  get  np 
over  the  gates  of  the  walk,  setting  forth   in  writing  the  real  causc  of  the 
rebellion.     He  also  reduced  by  one-t[uai'ter  the  tax  on  animals  for  th.^ 
inhabitiinta  of  Bithynia  and  Asia,  depositiii;^'  the  bill  to  tliat  effect  on  the 
altar  of  the  First  Church  (St,  Sophia),     He  employed  the  officen  m^ 
ministers  as  u  i^rrison  for  the  city» 

**  But  when  Vital iau  attacked  the  suburbs  and  marched  roimd  the 
walls,  the  Master  of  Soldiers,  Patricius,  was  sent  to  him.  Such  mission^ 
devolved  upon  him  in  \Hrtue  of  his  office  ;  moreover,  he  was  dijstingnishe*! 
by  honour  and  dignities,  and  hail  considerably  helped  Vitalian  himself  in 
hifl  successful  career.  He  took  Vitalian  sharply  to  task,  availing  hiniieli^ 
of  the  liberty  permitted  to  a  benefactor  ;  and  in  reply  Vitalian,  us  w»^ 
to  be  expected,  dwelled  on  many  acts  parsed  Ijy  the  Emperor,  and  point«?<l 
out  that  the  present  object  of  liiinsidf  and  his  party  was  (1)  to  rectify  the 
injustices  committed  by  the  niagister  militum  jwr  Thraciaa  (HypatiasJ^  «od 
(2)  to  obtain  the  recognition  and  sanction  of  the  orthodox  theological 
creed. 

*^  Next  day  the  chief  officers  of  VitaUan's  camp  came,  on  the  Emj>«pt»f  s 
invitatitm^  ^itliout  Vitahan,  for  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  enter  tli^ 
city  J  and  an  interview  was  held  in  which  the  Emperor,  having  chai^*^ 
them  and  proved  to  them  that  they  were  not  disdained  or  paired  ovtsJ'* 
won  them  by  presents  and  by  promises  that  they  would  receive  ik*?*'" 
dues,  and  undertook  that  the  church  of  Old  Rome  would  be  allowed  t^* 
arrange  the  religious  questions  at  stake.  When  they  had  declared  witii 
oaths  their  future  loyalty  to  him,  he  dismissed  thern.  Ha\Tng  return^** 
to  Vitalian,  they  departed  with  him  and  the  army."  - 

Thus  the  first  essay  of  VitoUan  was  frustrated  by  the  do^^J 
sertion  of  his  officers,  whose  confidence  Anastasius  won.     Ai»^' 
stasius  followed  np  his  promises  by  appointing  Cyrillus  to  tb^ 

lightly  over  the  religious  ajpeet  ^^^^^ 
revolt,  does  not  seem  to  hftve  graip^^ 
this  combination.  ^  j 

*  John  of  Antiot'h,  fr.  214«  (/.  ^Jj 
Q,  vol.   v.)      Marcellinus,  ilbdisp* 
to  Anastasius,  describes  his  diplom 
in  this    matter,   which    he   does 
give  in  dotnil,  es  **prctencws  and  per* 
juries." 


i 

I 


*  So  thfl  revolution  which  overthrew 
Mftorice  in  602  rested  on  a  conihination 
of  a  ^^eneral  (Phortis)  mtlmut  and  an 
opposition  |)arty  within  Byzantiuiu. 
Tlie  parallel  is  increased  by  the  tmalogy 
betwt'en  the  unpopularity  of  the  Gene- 
ral H^'iiatinfl,  Anastasius'  nephew,  and 
that  of  the  Getmral  Piiter,  Maurice's 
brother.     Rose,  who  perhaps  passes  too 
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post  af  magister  miiituvi  instead  of  liia  nephew,  who  was  so 

~  upopular  with  the  anny.     Cyrillus  proceeded  to  Lower  Moesia, 

there  he  knew  that  he  would  find  Vitalian  actively  engaged  in 

^w  schemes,     Vitalian  was  even  more  on  the  alert  than  he 

t,  and  as  the  general  was  enjoying  the  society  of  his 


iDCubines  a  Hunnish  assassin  slew  him.  This  aet  made  it 
that  the  rebel  was  irreconcilablej  and  a  decree  of  the  senate 
passed  in  old  Eoman  style — the  use  of  this  formality  is 
^t«wo^thy — -that  Vitalian  was  an  enemy  of  the  republic 
iXkirpiop  rij?  TroXireta?). 
A  large  army  of  80;000  was*  collected,  and  while  Alathar,  a 
UD,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Cyrillus,  the  supreme  command 
the  army  was  assigned  to  the  unpopidar  H^-patius,  who  was 
impanied  by  Theodoras.  **  steward  of  the  sacred  treasures." 
Ifitalian's  new  army  consisted  of  Huns,  Bulgarians,  and  perhaps 
ives,  recruited  prolmbly  as  before  from  rustics  of  the  Haemus 
inces.  We  have  no  hint  that  Ms  former  adherents,  the 
fficeis  whom  Anastasius'  adroitness  had  won  over,  or  their 
jtoliliem,  fell  back  again  from  their  aDegiance,  and  we  may 
a -nine  tbat  they  joined  the  imperial  army.  The  Emperor's 
loiLed  gained  an  inconsiderable  victory,  which  was  soon  fol- 
L  luwvd  by  serious  reverses.  Julian,  a  magiskr  memoriae,  was 
H^ea  alive  by  the  rebels,  and  carried  about  in  a  cage,  as 
PBaja^et  was  carried  about  by  Timour,  but  was  afteinvards  ran- 
wmied  H)7tatius  then  fortified  liimself  behind  a  rampart  of 
waggons  at  Acris,  on  the  Black  Sea,  near  Odyssus.  In  this 
^Mitrenchment  the  barbarians  attacked  him,  aud^  assisted  by  a 
iddeii  darkness,  which  a  superstitious  historian  attributed  to 
magic  art.'^,  gained  a  signal  \ictory.  The  Eumans,  driven  over 
precipices  and  into  ravines,  lost  about  60,000  men*  Hj^Datius 
himself  ran  into  the  sea,  if  perchance  he  might  conceal  him- 
self ill  the  waves,  but  his  head  betrayed  him,  for  he  was  unable 
t^j  practise  the  cunning  trick  of  the  Slaves,  who  were  accus- 
tomed thus  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  breathing 
mider  water  through  a  long  hollow  reed,  one  end  of  which  was 
L^d  iu  their  mouth  wliile  tfie  other  was  just  above  the  sur- 
^Plce  Vitalian  preserved  him  alive  as  a  valuable  hostage. 
This  \'ictory  enabled  him  to  pay  his  barbarian  allies  richly,  and 
placed  him  in  possession  of  all  tlie  cities  and  fortresses  in 
Moeaia  and  Sc/tliia^   which  he  ruled   as  an  ^m^toi,    Tvis^ 


ambassadors  whom  Anastasius  sent  with  10,000  lbs.  of  gol 
ransom  his  nephew  were  captured  in  an  ambiish  at  Sozopolis. 

In  the    meantime  a  tumult,  attended    with  loss    of  lif<^3; 
took  place  in  Constantinople  because  tlie  Emperur  forbade  t)m.  -^ 
celebration    of    a    festival    on    accouDt    of    disorders    in    th^  « 
circus  which  had  occurred  on  the  same  day ;  among  others  thmdfl 
prefect  of  tlie  watch  was  slain-     This  disturbance,  along  wifc-lW 
the  captivity  of  his  nepliew  and  the  threatened  siege,  may  ha^^i^e 
perhaps  contributed  to  induce  Anastasius  to  make  a  comprc^— 
mise  with  Yitalian.     The  conditions  were  that  Vitalian  shoiiJld 
be  made  matjkUr  wUUum  per  T/waeias,  that  he  should  recel^^r^ 
15,000  lljs.  of  gohl,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  orthodox  faitfa 
should  be  renewed,  and  that  Hj-patius  shouhl  be  liberated. 

Tlie  following  year  (5 1 5)  was  troubled  not  only  by  the  ravages 
of  II  horde  of  Sabir  Huns,  who  entered  Asia  Minor  throiiglH 
Armenia^   and   laid   waste   Cappadocia  and   the   provinces     o^^ 
Pontus,  penetrating  as  far  as  Lycaonia,  whence  they  returnee! 
gorged  with   booty  and   laden  with    captives,  but  also  by     a 
fresh  demoostmtion  of  hostility  on  tlie  part  of  Vitalian*     He     1 
marched  on  Constantinople,  and  took  up  his  quartera  at  Sycae- 
He  then  embarked  in  a  fleet  which  he  had  prepared,  and  wa» 
completely  defeated  ofl'  Scutari  by  Marinus  the  Lycian,  soinc 
say  with  the  help  of  chemicals  prepared  by  a  man  of  science 
named   Proclus,  an  Archimedes  of  that  day.     This  naval  vic- 
tory decided  the    war.      Vitalian   withdrew,  probably   to    the 
neiglibourhoud  of  the  Danube,  and  we  hear  that  a  Hunni^*^ 
leader  named  Tarrach  was  captured  and  burned  at  Chalcedo^* 
and  that  many  other  prominent  rebels  were  punished. 


Although  Anastasius  did  not  accomplish  anything  that  cB^ 
be  called  l>rilliant,  liis  reign  was  prosperous.     His  mild  char^^ 
ter  and  his  beneticial  reforms  partially  blotted  out,  in  the  ey^^ 
of  contemporaries  and  of  historians,  the  deadly  taint  of  heterO' 
doxy,  and  he  appeared  in  a  still  more  favourable  light  as  *^ 
was  directly  conti-asted  with  bis  unpopular  Isauriau  predeces^*^ 
Mildness  is  a  trait  on  which  his  panegyrist  Priscian  more  tb^^ 
once  insists/  comparing  liim  to  Nerva — 

et  miteni  Nervam  leniesima  p^ctora  vincanfc, 


This  trait  U  eonHrmed  by  Lydus,  ry  -wdPTttiv  ^affiKidJif  ^/«p<in-dr^. 
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and  another  eulogist  *  represents  him  as  a  dms  ex  machina 
setting  right  the  wrongs  and  lightening  tiie  hunlens  of  the 
Empire.  A  member  of  the  civil  service,  who  began  his  career 
ID  tills  reign,  asserts  that  Anastasius*  careful  financial  policy, 
and  liis  strictness  in  supervising  personally  the  det^iils  of  the 
bttilget.  really  saved  the  State,  which  had  iii-st  become  tinanci- 
alljr  involved  by  the  money  that  was  expended  on  Leo*8 
tinsuccessful  armament  against  the  Vandals,  and  had  been  kept 
in  a  depressed  condition  by  the  shortsighted  and  "  miserable  ** 
palicy  of  Zeno.- 

The  act  which  earned  for  him  most  glory  and  popidarity 
was  the  abnUtion  of  the  ChrysargjTon,^  a  tax  on  all  receipts,  to 
which  the  humblest  labourer  and  the  poorest  prostitute  were 
liable.  It  had  been  instituted  by  Coostantine,  and  Anastasius 
aUilished  it  in  498,  The  chief  fault  that  the  Church  had  to 
find  with  this  tax  was  that  it  recognised  vices  forbidden  by 
nature  and  the  laws.*  Another  abuse  wliich  the  Emperor 
medied  was  the  unfairness  of  officers  in  paying  rations  to 
[their  soldiers,  in  order  to  make  a  private  profit ;  this  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  writer,  but  the  facts   are  preserved  in  an 

cription  at  Ptolemais  in  the  Pentapolis.^  His  donations  to 
oldiers  are  perhaps  another  intUcation  of  his  interest  in  the 

ny  He  was  indefatigable  in  restoring  "prostrate  cities,*' 
ndj  besides  the  Great  Wall,  he  executed  an  important  public 
irork  which  deserves  mention,  the  construction  of  a  canal 
unnectirig  Lake  Sophon  with  the  Gulf  of  Astacus.^ 

But  the  men  of  Dyrrhachium  had  the  reputation  of  being 
avaricious,  and  even  favoumble  writers  say  that  Anastasius  was 
no  exception.  Elegiac  verses  were  posted  up  in  the  hippodrome 
hy  his  foes,  addressing  lum  as  "  bane  of  the  world  "  {/cotrfio- 
^ffope).     His  love  of  money,  it  was  said,  induced  him  to  listen 

'  PlocopduB  of  Gaza. 
*  Joliftniies  Lydiis,  iii.  e.  43  sqq. 
'  Aoutisius  bumeil  aU  the  docu- 
neRtsnkting  to  the  toUection  of  this 
tix»  no  thf^t  it  fould  not  be  renewed. 
So  the  Enip^-or  Gratian  had  caused  the 
liiti  of  Arrears  of  taxes  to  h<5  burnt  in 
ererr  town  throughout  the  provinces 
which  he  ml«l  over. 

*  Efagrins,  iii.  39.  Aniiataaiiis'  aboli- 
tion of  the  tax  id  «aid  (Ccdrenua,  L  527, 
Bom)  to  have  bt'cn  due  to  a  play  ou  i\w 
^hject  coiDposed  hy  an  actor  of  GtJL£i\ 


named  Timotheiis.  Anastasius  favonred 
tlie  theatre,  and  in  his  reign  Choricin* 
of  Gaza  wrote  an  essay  vw^p  t^v  iif 
AiQifijaov  tAt  ^io¥  ^iKoft^^fTufy  {Revue  dt 
VhiJoL  1877,  pp.  212*247). 

^  Zacharid  von  Lingentlial,  Ahhamd- 
hmgnr  dcr  Bcfl  Acad,  1879  ;  Wetst- 
stein,  ik  1863. 

*  ''A  work  which  Pliny  hftd  pro- 
posed to  Tnijan,  aiul  whit^h  was  re- 
stort'd  by  the  Hyzantlne  Emperor 
Alexins  L"  (Finlay,  i.  182).  ^ee 
Pliijy,  £2^.  X.  1.0, 


to  the  coimsols  of  Marinus,  a  Syrian  scriniariiis,  who  worme 
liimself  into  his  coniidence  by  promising  to  raise  lai^e  siima 
It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  our   authority.  Johanne 
Lydus,   had  strong    prejudices  against  the   successful   Sj 
and  misrepresents  his  policy.      There   seem  to  have  l>een 
Marinus  faction  and  an  anti-Marinus  faction  in  official  cirdea^ 

The  great  innovation  of  Marinus  was  the  abolition  of  th 
old  curial  system,  by  which  the  curiae  or  municipal  corpor 
tion  collected  tlie  moneys  due  to  the  State.  A  new  farmix 
system  was  introduced.  Officers,  named  i^indices,  were  ai 
pointed  to  collect  the  revenue,  which  on  the  old  system  w  ,^^ 
often  cheated  through  the  collusion  of  the  provincial  magnati^. 
with  the  governors  of  the  provinces  and  the  tax-collect  ~ 
{carwnicai'ii).  The  enemies  of  Marinus  said  that  the  innd£^ 
treated  the  cities  like  foes,  because  the  appointments  woi^ 
given  by  auction  to  those  who  promised  most-  The  nature  ~ 
the  new  system  evidently  involved  tliis  evil,  but  it  is  only  ftj 
to  assume  that  Anastasiua,  whose  mildness  was  so  lemarkalnlj 
took  care  to  arrange  a  mode  of  checking  this  by  increasing  tj^ 
influence  of  the  defensores,  and  his  panegjiist  Priscian  repr 
sents  the  measure  as  healing  a  flagrant  abuse.*  It  must 
noted  that  this  change  involved  an  increase  of  centralisatiofi, 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  Anastasius*  i>olicy. 
Henceforward  even  minute  matters  were  referred  to  the  ' 
Emperor,  so  that  few  steps  could  be  taken  in  the  provincea  ' 
''  without  a  divine  command/' 

Anastasius  is   said  to  have  never  sent  petitioners  empty 
away,  whether  they  represented  a  city,  a  foil,  or  a  harbour*  J 
He  was   above  givmg   offices  by   favour,  and  when  his  wife 
Ariailne   lequested   him  to   appoint  Anthemius  to   the   pr 
torian  prefecture,  he  refused  to  make  an  exception  to  his  priu 
ciple  that  only  men  of  forensic  training  (XoyiKol)  were  entitle 
to  it      His  saving  poHcy  necessarily  involved  a  great  reduc 


*  1  infer  tbb  from  Lydua'  expres- 
sion oi  MapiviQ^Tfi,  who,  ho  says,  were 
enriched  by  Alarinus'  policy,  as  well  as 
Mariniis   him.^*If  and  Anastastus  (ilL 

*  Lydua  says  the  general  result  was 
to  impoverish  the  provineea,  and  thns 
dcscrease  the  business  done  iii  the 
bureaux  of  the  pratitorian  i>refect. 
This  meant  a  diminutioiv  ol  "hia  ovra 


feesi,     Eyagrins,   who  is  hostilely 
cUned  to  Anastasius,  as  heterotiox*  £ 
of   the   measure  (iii.    42) :    66 fw    katA 


3  AgricnUs  misersos  dhrj^endla 

curia  pcrversift  nam  eetit  moelbai 
ne«     Ucel     li^iutls    lolito 
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^'^  of  the  court  expenditure,  and  he  was  probably  on  that 
*^^t  unpopular  with  the  frivolous  nobles  and  the  court 
^^™8,  accustomed  to  the  pageants  and  pleasures  of  Byzantine 
f^sstivals.  But  the  staid  Anastasius  did  not  care  for  pomp,  and 
^c  leault  of  his  fiscal  economy  was  that  he  not  only  righted 

^^  financial  depression  of  the  Empire,  but  that  at  his  death 
-^0,000  lbs.  of  gold  were  found  in  the  treasury. 
-4j2astasius  died  in  July  518,  more  than  eighty  years  old. 


CHAPTER   Vn 

THE    PERSIAN    WAB 

The  restored  Persian  empire  under  the  sovereignty  of  thj 
Sassanid  dynasty  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Parthian  Arsacid 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  (226  jLD.)  During  the  thii 
and  fourth  centuries,  the  eastern  frontier  was  the  scene  of  hu 
wars,  in  the  coiu'Sti  of  whi^h  two  Konian  Eruperors,  Valeti* 
and  Julian,  perished.  In  363  a  treaty  was  concludedi  li 
which  Jorian  ceded  five  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates,  ia 
eluding  Arzanene  and  Corduene,  and  the  towns  of  Xisibis  an 
Singara  to  Sapor,  and  this  cession  was  followed  by  an  enugn 
tion  of  the  Greeks  from  those  lands,  because  Sapor  and  di 
Magi  afflicted  the  C'liristians  with  persecutions. 

During  the  fifth  century  the  relations  of  the  Empire  wit 
Persia  varied,  hut  there  were  no  protracted  or  considerabl 
hostilities,  although  Armenia,  the  perpetuid  source  of  annoy aDc< 
was  in  a  state  of  fei'ment,  and  a  serious  war  seemed  ever  o 
the  point  of  breaking  out.  This  was  in  a  great  measm-e  <!u 
to  the  circunistance  that  the  Persian  nionarchs  were  full; 
occupied  yntli  dangerous  and  savage  enemies  on  the  north-ea< 
frontier  of  tlicir  kingdom — the  Ephthalite  Huns ;  while  ti 
Roman  Emperors  had  enough  to  do  in  weathering  the  si 
that  wei*e  convulsing  Europe. 

lr\nien  oiu'  period  begins,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  Vai 
was  on  the  throne,  but  was  succeeded  in  399  l>y  Isdigen 
who  was  as  much  an  object  of  veneration  to  Greek  historian 
as  he  w*as  an  object  of  detestation  to  the  chroniclers  of  his  owi 
kingdom.  He  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  chihlhood  fl 
""'leodosiuj?  II  to  vex  tW  E.m^\i<5.s  ^v\d  I  do  not  see  that  tikB 
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Eifficieiit  reason  to  follow  modern  writers  in  rejecting  the 
ement  of  Procopiiis,  that  Arcadius  in  his  testament  made 
[sdigerd  the  guardian  of  his  son.  There  is  nothing  incredible 
n  this,  provided  we  regard  it  in  the  proper  light,  and  recognise 
Lkt  it  was  only  a  way  of  paying  a  compliment  to  a  royal 
brother.  The  guardianship  was  merely  nominal;  and  Ar- 
cadius* act  of  courtesy  is  not  without  a  parallel  in  later  Roman 
higtory.^  The  fact  that  Procopius  mentions  it  with  no  ex- 
pression of  amazement  shows  that  it  tUd  not  strike  all  men^ 
who  breathed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  time,  with  surprise ;  and 
it  18  therefore  arbitrary  io  modern  writers  to  follow  Agathias 
in  pronouncing  it  improbable, 

Isdigerd*8  successor,  Varahrao  II,  was  sufficiently  amenable 
lothe  influence  of  the  Magi  to  persecute  the  christian  residents 
Bi  Persia.  A  cruel  system  of  proselytising  was  carried  on  in 
Petsarnienia,  and  some  outrages  were  committed  on  Roman 
Dnerclmnts.  The  consequence  was  a  war,  which  lasted  for  two 
rears  (420-421);  the  Persians  held  Nisibis  against  the  siege 
i  the  Roman  general  Ardaburius  (father  of  Aspar),  and  the 
Jomans  on  their  side  defended  Theodosiopolis  against  the 
ittacks  of  the  Persians.  It  is  nan-ated  that  the  war  was 
bdded  by  a  sort  of  medieval  single  combat  between  a  Persian, 
irdazanes,  and  a  Goth,  Areobindus,  in  which  the  latter  was 
dctorious;  but  the  tale  should  perhaps  be  relegated  to  the 
region  of  myth.  A  peace,  however,  was  concluded  for  one  hun- 
bed  years.  An  interesting  incident  of  this  war,  which  deserves 
to  be  recorded,  was  the  humanity  of  Acacius,  the  bishop  of 
Ajiiifla.  who  ransomed  7000   Persian  captives  at  his  own  and 

r  Church's  costs. 
Varahran  appointed  a  Parthian  governor   in    Armenia  in 
422,  but  this  governors  personal  character  made  him  so  un- 
popular that  the  Armenian  nobles  begged  in  428  for  a  Persian 
Batmp,  and  their  petition  was  gi-anted. 

At  this  time  began  the  struggles  of  Persia  with  the  Haithal 
ration,  known  in  Roman  history  as  the  Ephthalite  or  Neph- 
l^te  Huns/  whose  abode  was  beyond  the  Ox  us.     They  invaded 

vHeridius,  when  he  started  for  tlie 
phku  WAT,  placed  \\m  son  nnder  tlie 
iJUidiinAhip  of  the  cbagau  of  the 
t?L  The  weightiest  obj  ect  i  on  a^a  i  ii  s  t 
ftstem(?nt    of   Proc50j>ius    U    th 


khm  ofAgmthiMS  (iw  26). 
TOL  I 


'  Tb«y  do  not  seem  to  have  Iweti 
really  Huns,  from  tlie  pliysiogrflphical 
description  given  by  Procopiufl  {Bell. 
Prrs.  i.  3) ;  sec  Rawlinson,  Seventh 
Oriental  i/<marcJiy»  \).  ^95* 
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Persia,  but  Varahran  defeated  them.  Under  Vaiuhran  Persn 
flourished.  He  was  succeeded  (440)  by  Isdigerd  **  the  clement,! 
who  atraightway  declared  war  against  the  Empire,  but  circumJ 
stances,  on  which  historians  are  sUent,  led  to  an  almostl 
immediate  conclusion  of  peace.  Isdigerd  was  soon  engaged  ijy 
a  war  with  the  Ephthalites,  which  lasted  for  nine  years.  He] 
made  energetic  endeavours  to  convert  Armenia  to  the  religioa] 
of  Zoroaster,  but  the  Armenians  were  so  tenacious  of  their  1 
Christianity  that  his  efforts  were  expended  in  vain.  The  Dobla  I 
family  of  the  Mamigonians  was  noted  as  singularly  staunch  | 
in  supporting  the  national  faith.  | 

Penjzes  succeeded  Isdigerd  II  (453),  having  overthrown  hisj 
rival  Hormisdas  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ephthalites,  who  J 
were  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Persian  kingdoui,  but  niightl 
be  the  temporary  friends  of  a  Persian  aspirant.  His  reign  was  I 
occupied  in  quelling  serious  revolts,  which  agitated  AnuHnia,! 
and  in  making  war  on  tlie  khan  of  tlie  Ephthalites,  by  whose  I 
cunning  stratagem  of  covered  ditches  he  wa-s  defeated  and  slain  I 
in  483.  Balas  (A^alakhesh),  perhaps  liis  brother,  followed  him,! 
and  enjoyed  a  shorter  but  more  peaceable  reign.  He  made  a  I 
treaty  with  the  Huns,  consenting  to  pay  them  a  tribute  for  two! 
years.  He  pacified  Armenia  by  granting  unreserved  freedom  I 
of  religion,  and  ordaining  that  in  future  it  should  be  govemedl 
directly  by  a  king  and  not  by  a  deputy.  Soon  afterward  in-l 
ternal  conspiracies  forced  him  to  make  yet  further  conoessioni;! 
Yahan  the  Mamigonian  was  appointed  governor  of  Armenia,! 
and  Christianity  was  fidly  reinstated,     Balas  died  in  487.      I 

Tlie  reign  of  his  successor  Kobad  (Cal)ades),  the  son  of  I 
Perozes,  is  remarkable  for  the  rise  of  the  communistic  reformer  i 
Mazdak.^  The  first  principle  of  this  teacher  was  that  all  men  I 
are  naturally  equal.  It  followed  that  the  present  state  ofl 
society  is  contrary  to  nature  and  unjustifiable,  and  thence  that  I 
tlie  acts  which  society  considers  to  be  crimes  are,  as  mereijl 
tending  to  overthrow  an  unjustifiable  institution,  theniselwwl 
blameless.  Community  of  property  and  wives  was  another  I 
deduction  that  naturally  followed.  The  remarkable  thing  is  1 
that  Xing  Kobud  himself  embraced  and  actively  helped  to  I 
promulgate  these  doctiines,  which  the  Persian  lords  and  the  I 

^  Bet   Eawlmson    op.  dt.  ZKX  ««iq.     TaUB^ri ;  Ai^athias^  ir.  27  ;  and  Pwecp*  ■ 
Our    authoritiea    aT«    M*itV\\ou(!L  a.\\^     li.P/\.  ^.  ■ 
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iox  Zoroastrians  viewed  with  utter  repugnance  and  con- 
pt  Impatient  of  such  a  recreant  monarch,  the  nobles 
lared  him  in  the  castle  of  Lethe,  and  proclaimed  Zamasp 
king  (498-501) ;  while  Maj:dak  was  imprisoned,  but  forcibly 
tel^sed  by  his  disciples.  In  the  space  of  two  or  three  years 
Kobad  found  means  to  escape,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Hnns 
was  reinstated  on  the  throne.  In  his  attitude  to  Mazdakism 
and  Zoroastrianism  during  his  restored  reign  he  adopted  a  com- 
promise ;  as  a  king  he  was  a  fire-worshipper,  as  a  man  he  was 
a  follower  of  Mazdak. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  hostilities  were  renewed  between 
Persia  and  New  Home*  In  442  it  had  been  ^reed  that  the 
Boman  government  was  to  contribute  a  certain  sum  to  enable 
Peraia  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  Caucasian  pass  of  Der- 
leiid,  close  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  against  trans-Caucasian  tribes, 
demands  had  been  twice  made  of  the  Emperor  Leo  to  fulfil 
he  engagement,  but  he  had  refused.  It  is  generally  stated 
hat  Kobad  pressed  Anastasius  for  this  paj^ment ;  but  it  is 
jcjre  probable  that  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was 

(what  different^  For  their  assistance  in  restoring  him 
is  tlirone  the  Persian  king  owed  the  Ephthalites  a  large 
of  money  which  he  had  promised  them,  and,  finding 
Bffictilty  in  raising  it,  he  applied  to  Anastasius.  The  Emperor, 
towever,  had  no  intention  of  lending  it  to  him,  and  \m 
■efusal  took  the  form  of  a  demand  for  a  written  acknowledg- 
nent  or  cautio,  as  he  knew  well  that  to  Kobad,  unfamiliar  witli 
Jie  usages  of  Eoman  law,  such  a  mercantile  transaction  would 
ippear  contemptible  and  intolerable.  Kobad  repUed  by  a 
Hostile  demonstration  in  Armenia,  and  thug  the  "  hundred 
fears' "  peace  was  broken,  after  a  diu^ation  of  exactly  eighty 
[502  JLD.) 

Martyropolis,  Theodosiopolis,  and  Amida,  the  strong  places 
rf  the  great  marchland,  fell  into  the  liands  of  the  Sassanid 
ch  one  after  another.     MartjTopolis  surrendered,  Theo- 
olis  was  betrayed,  and  Amida,  after  a  long  and  laborious 
siege,  was  surprised  during  a  festival  early  in  the  year 
|£3,  a    Persian    soldier    having    chanced     to    discover    the 

Lydas  ftttributcs  the  war  to  a  Th«?otloniB  Lector  (ii.   52),   cf.   Tbeo- 

id  for  the  costa  of  main  tain  iiig  phanes,  69&»j  a.m.  ;  and  so  Eosc^  f/y>. 

litle  of  Birjjwirftch.      RawliiiHon  cii.  p.  33. 
hiB   accountf    but    I    follow 
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issue  of  a  niine.^  The  besiegers  Lad  been  so  long 
that  the  gamson  and  inhabitants  ultimately  yielded 
negligence  of  security,  and  they  used  tu  mouk  the  Per 
the  walls.  A  massacre  commenced,  but  was  stayed,  per 
the  persuasions  of  a  priest,  and  Amida  was  left  with  a  ; 
of  1000  men.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  thr 
important  frontier  fastnesses  of  the  Eomans  had  been , 
Amida  in  Meflupntiimia,  Martyropolis  and  Theodosioj 
the  borders  of  Aniienia. 

Anastasius  arrayed  an  army  of  15,000  men  to 
field,  but,  still  influenced  by  tlie  traditions  of  the  Isauriai* 
fare,  which  had  been  waged  some  years  before,  he  commi 
the  grave  mistake  of  dividing  the  command  among  sei 
generals.  First  among  these  must  be  named  Areobind^ 
great-gmndson  of  Aspar  (on  the  mothers  side)  and  hosi 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Olybrius ;  he  was  a  ma 
seems  to  have  loved  dancing  and  llute-plajing  better  than 
serious  things  of  life,  and  he  exhibited  slowness  and  slack 
in  his  conduct  of  the  war.  Hj'patius,  a  nephew  of  Anasta 
also  received  a  generars  commission,  a  post  which  his  null 
inexperience  did  not  deserve.  Other  commanders  of  1q 
portance  but  more  ability  or  energy  were  Justin,  whc 
wards  became  Emperor;  Patriciolus,  the  father  of  Vif( 
Romanus/- 

The  campaign  of  503  opened  with  a  success  for  th 
bined  tlivisions  of  Areobindus  and  Eon^anus  in  the  neighl 
hood  of  Nisihis  ;  but  the  enemy  soon  mustered  a  strongier  I 
and  forced  Areobindus  from  the  position  which  he  had  ooca 
at  Constantina  in  Arzanene.  The  jealousy  of  Hypatius  iud 
lum  to  keep  back  the  assistance  wliich  the  most  mo4 
standard  of  duty  and  patriotism  required  Ixim  to  send  to  A 
bindus»  and  the  latter,  left  xmsupported,  had  almost  decide 
return  to  Constantinople.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  Ec 
generals  were  quarrelling,  the  Pereians  occupied  Niait 
soon  afterwards  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  troops  of 

*  EuHtathius  of  Epiphaiiia  wrot«  a 
ai>ccial  work  on  tbis  siege  of  Amida 
(fevagr,  iii,  37),  and  it  ia  dft^cribed  in 
the  Syriac  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Zocharias  of  Mitvlene,  edited  by  Lojid. 
Tlio  Lhajjlers  rtlatlng  to  A.uuda  were 
bed,  with  a  LalVn  titi^i^X^vVvm,  V\\ 
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Patricius  (a  rhrygian  commaDtler)  and  destroyed  a  large 
iber  of  their  men. 

I  tliis  juncture  an  event  happened  which  changed  the  tide 
iittiQe,  but  from  wliich  the  Romans,  had  they  been  led  by 
able  general,  might  have  drawn  far  greater  profit  The 
Huns  invaded  Persia,  and  numerous  forces  were  demanded  in 
tli«  north-east  of  the  kingdom ;  Kobad  therefore  desired  to 
make  peace.  But  he  thought  he  could  have  peace  and  war 
liiDoltaneously,  and  while  he  treated  he  devastated.  Aieo- 
binthis,  however,  defeated  him  near  Edessa,  and  then  he  witli- 
drew.  Tlie  campaigns  of  504  were  advantageous  to  the 
[pire.  Hypatius  had  been  recalled,  and  a  vaUant  Ill^Tian 
led  Celer,  the  master  of  offices,  was  appointed  as  a  new 
He  invaded  and  devastated  Arzanene,  and  his  achieve- 
ite  were  followed  bv  successes  which  the  other  ^^enerals 
gamed  elsewhere.  Nisibis  was  wellnigh  recovered,  and  Amida 
was  blockaded.  The  Roman  siege,  like  the  Persian  siege  tivo 
before,  lasted  throughout  the  winter  (504-505),  and  the 
in  finally  consented  to  surrender,  but  on  very  favourable 
This  advantage  was  ftdlowetl  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
ibr  seven  years,  by  wliich  Amida  was  left  in  possession 
le  Romans,  who,  however,  on  the  whole  had  lost,  whfle  the 
iians  on  the  whole  had  gained,  by  this  three  years'  war. 
Some  years  later,  probably  in  50/,*  jlnastasius  converted 
the  little  village  of  Baras  in  Mesopotamia  into  a  splendid  forti- 
ii^  town,  provided  richly  with  churches,  corn  magazines,  and 
irns»  and  boasting  two  public  baths.  He  named  it  after 
\  Atijifitasiopolis,  and  it  was  henceforward  one  of  the 
itres  of  frontier  warfare.  Kobad  protested  against  the  work, 
hampered  as  he  was  by  hostile  neighbours  in  the  north- 
he  was  ready  to  yield  to  the  diplomacy  and  accept  the 
ibes  of  Anastasius,  wlio  at  the  same  time  strengthened  the 
^ta  of  Theodosiopolis  on  the  Armenian  borders. 

Blheoph.  600O  A,«,     Se£  Zacbariaa  siatioy  (2)  to  be  an  armontm  offkinOy 

^blitylBue^   cap.    xi.   de  nrbe   Dara  (3)  to  be  reffionU  Ara^kae  pra^idium 

^Wd,    Tlje  objects  of  its  foundation  admrsus  Ptraas  latroncs  atque  Ismad* 

IPn  (1)  to  be  exercUni  perfugium  d  ii<is. 
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able  critic  of  the  first  or  second  century  a.d.^  descri 
cussion  wliicb  he  had  witli  a  literary  friend  slb  to  the 
the  decline  of  Greek  letters ;  why,  they  asked,  are  literary 
of  supreme  excellence,  works  in  the  grand  style,  no  longer 
duced.  His  friend  attributed  it  to  the  Enipii'e  of  Rome,  whi 
kept  the  spirits  of  men  in  bondage  ;  he  considered  that  grandd 
of  thought,  and  consequently  grandeur  of  style,  were  largl 
conditioned  by  political  freedom.  The  critic  himself,  on  I 
other  hand,  was  inclined  to  defend  the  "  peace  of  the  "woii 
against  this  impeachment,  and  to  attribute  the  decadence^ 
letters  and  the  lack  of  insph'ation  to  tlie  decline  of  hum 
character,  to  the  growing  love  of  money^  the  growing  lov^ 
luxury,  and,  above  all,  the  growing  feeling  of  indiffer«( 
(paffufila), 

A  modem  critic,  accustomed  to  take  accotmt  of  the 
dprocal  influences  of  character  on  environment  and  of  en' 
ment  on  ehamcter,  would  reconcile  the  disputants  by  ol 
that  the  discrepant  opinions  were  only  superficially  d 
and  that  each  gave  one  aspect  of  the  truth. 

Now,  while  the  decadence,  so  plain  in  the  time  of  Longiq 
could  with  little  justice  be  called  an  effect  of  the  Bod 
Empire,  no  better  could  the  still  lowlier  condition  which  li^ 
ature  reached  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  be  called  j 
effect  of  Christianity.  But  at  the  same  time,  just  as  the  m 
of  the  Eoman  sway — the  chill  of  imperial  Rome — -was  a  nj 
favourable  atmosphere  for  the  rapid  decay  that  had  set  in, , 
^  The  author  ol  t\va  trca,lW  irtpl  tnV«w\,  wi^^tor^  %»\!ft\j»&^&9a&p 
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as  it  exercised  a 
ao  also  the  spirit  of  eadj 
atmosphere  for  the  stiilijig 
theology  became  cmieDt,  sod 
tnmds  of  men,  little  breathing 


Ae  ««lli  of  iDspaimlkiw 

ift  a  muM  btommUe 

lilientaie;  and  as  ckrislbti 

ideaa  ponietialed  lbs 

left  for  tha  Mnlttfe  of 

that  hiunane  literatitre  wlii^  had  abaadj  Haipalled  so  Car  fiom 

its  fonner  heigbtai     It  oontionaad  t0  snppcii  in  ooolcs  and  bjr^ 

I  ways  a  flickeiing  aittficial  imftfpafy ;  bvt  tbe  gods  of  GTaeoe 

had  gone  into  exile,  and  inflpinlioii  had  depaitad  with  them. 
j       Although  Christianity  looked  npon  pagim  literature  as  full 
of  demooic  snaiBS,  just  aa  she  looked  upon  the  heathen  gods  9& 
demons,  she  did  not  disdain  lo  learn  the  tiidcs  and  ornamenla 
of  pagan  rhetoric,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  plume  her  arrov  with 
the  eagle  s  feather*     ChryBOStonv  as  a  christian  priest^  could 
not  fckrget  what  he  had  learned  in  his  youth  from  Libanins ; 
Salvian  3  treatise  On  ike  ChPfmmmU  qf  God  exhibits  careful 
tttteation  to  the  effects  of  ifaetoii^  style.     U  was  not  till  the 
sixth  century  that  culture  had  dedined  so  much  that  Oregory, 
the  bishop  of  Borne,  could  warn  his  clei^  against  superBuous 
n  for  grammar.    Augustine,  in  his  Comfagitms,  only  went 
iS  to  marvel  that  men  caie  to  peruse  the  rules  of  grammar 
ind  not  to  obey  the  divine  precepts.     Both  Augustine  and 
Jerome  were  rhetoricians  and  stylists,  Prudentius  u*rotc  chris- 
tian liymns  in  Horatian  metres,  licenrius  even  spoke  of  Christ 
a«  **  our  Apollo."     Just  in  the  same  way  pagan  art  influenced 
'      i  in  art,  notwithstanding  all  christian  zeal  against  it     The 
ions  of  the  Greek  gods  were  imitated  in  the  christian 
churches.    Tlieodosius,  who  permitt^  the  destruction  of  temples, 
who  abolished  the  Olympic  games,  permitted  his  victories  to 
he  represented  as  the   labours  of  Hercules.     Eepresentations 
taken  from  pagan  mythology  were  constantly  used  in  allegorical 
sense  on  christian  tombs. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  zeal  for  the  house 
of  God  exhibited  itself  prominently  as  zeal  against  the  houses 
of  thfi  gods,  those  divinities  had  still  a  corner  in  men's  hearts, 
the  charm  of  paganism  still  lingered.  For,  once  paganism  had 
Jost  all  power,  the  works  of  the  ancients  lost  also  their  danger- 
ous qualities,  and  then  they  were  neglected.  But  in  tlie  fifth 
j^tury  the  Christians  themselves  felt  the  glamour  of  antic^ue 
^pection.     We  see  Jerome  shrinking  in  feat  from  his  love 
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of  Cicero,  we  see  Augustine  shriuking  in  fear  from  his  lov«* 
of  Virgil  The  classics  were,  for  mauj  of  the  early  saiuU, 
like  beautiful  horrors,  possessing  a  double  potency,  to  attiact 
d  to  repel  Aiigustioe  calls  Homer  dulcimime  vamu ;  and 
even  Orosius  confessed  of  his  great  contemporary  Ciaudiau  that 
though  he  was  a  "  most  pervicacious  pagan  "  he  was  an  exceUeni 
poet.  The  cliildren  of  light  felt  that  they  could  not  approach 
the  children  of  this  world  in  the  finite  perfections  of  genius. 
*'  Iiifelix  simulacrum  atque  ipsius  umbra  Creusae  " — no  Chrfai- 
tian  of  his  day  could  approach  that,  and  Augustine  knew  it 

In  western  Europe,  among  the  Latin  -  speaking  Komana, 
paganism  held  out  longest,  and  offered  most  resistance  to  the 
new  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  among  Latin  di\ine3  that 
we  find  the  strongest  abhorrence  of  pagan  literature.  On  tb 
other  hand,  in  eastern  Europe,  where  Christianity  had  spread 
rapidly,  among  Greek -speaking  Romans,  paganism  clung  less 
obstinately  to  life,  and  the  feeling  in  regard  to  pagan  literature 
waa  more  moderate  and  indulgent, — less  saintly,  we  might  saj, 
and  more  rational.  This  diflerence  of  feeling  may  be  oonsittered 
as  in  some  degree  the  beginning  of  that  difference  of  eiiltiirD 
which  distmguished  the  East  from  the  West  in  later  centuries, 
when  in  the  West  indifference  to  lettei-s  prevailed,  while  in  the 
East  learning  and  the  study  of  ancient  writers  never  fell  inter 
disuse. 

It  may  be  wondered  why  no  works  of  great  literary  value 
were  produced  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  great  christian  idea  which  was  changing  the 
face  of  the  w^orld.  Perhaps  some  one  will  contest  the  state- 
ment, and  cite  St.  Augustine*s  City  of  God.  But  that  work  is 
not  a  work  of  great  Hterary  value  ;  it  is  a  work  of  gi'eat  I'ehgioiis 
and  theological  value.  The  idea  itself — the  idea  of  the  city 
God  in  the  world  and  not  of  the  world — has,  potentially  at» 
least,  literary  value,  but  the  work  itself  possesses  very  little. 
The  incomparably  less  important  work  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
on  an  imaginary  state  has  more  worth  in  this  respect  than 
the  Ciirj  of  God  Other  christian  works  of  the  time,  renjark* 
able  in  mauy  respects,  deserve  this  criticism  in  a  higher 
degree,  for  example  Salvian*s  book  (}fi  tlw  Gmyermicnt 
God,  We  go  to  Chrysostom  or  Cyril  for  history  or 
\urt  no  one  would  go  to  either  for  general  ideas. 
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Tlie  fact  18  that  there  was  a  very  small  stock  of  new  ideas 
cmreiit  at  the  time,  and  there  was  no  litemry  instinct.     It  may 
mxn  perverse  to  say  thai  there  was  a  small  stock  of  new  ideas 
in  the  face   of  the  fact  that   the  general  view  of  the  world 
waa  so  thoroughly  transformed.     Bnt  the  theories  cun-ent  were 
<if  a   homogeneous  kind ;  they  were  imhned  with  that  theo- 
logical tinge  which  renders   thought  unfruitful   and  unfits  it 
for    literary  handling.      The  new  spirit  tended  to  stereotype 
its&lf  in  technical  theology,  and  also  to  express  itself  in  a  par- 
ticular phraseology;  and  thus  the  thoughts  of  the  time  lost  their 
tdftsticity  and  theu^  freedom  in  the  bonds  of  dogma.     Men's 
^piDiJicls  wandered   tln*ough   eternity,   but   they  wandered   on  a 
l>eaten  highroad.     That  is  partly  the  reason  why  the  writings 
rf  the  stoic  philosophers  have  much  more  literar}^  flavour  than 
^®  'UTitings  of  christian  theologians,  although  Stoicism  was  so 
®ttch  less  effective  than  Christianity,    On  the  speciJations  of 
*te  Stoics  no  trammels  %Tere  imposed  from  without;  the  Stoics 
W   no  church,  no  ecumenical  councils,  no  po];ies.     And  that 
*oo   is  partly  the  reason  why  the  Kew  Testament  writers  were 
^^   more  fertile  in  original  ideas,  ex|)ressed  with  effect  than 
^tlt^ctors  of  the  Churcli  in  auljsequent  ages. 
^B    To  note  the  want  of  literary  instinct  is  merely  to  note  the 
^Hher  side  of  the  same  fact — ^the  subjective  side  of  it.     Literary 
^^stinct  implies  a  certain  elasticity  and  freedom  of  mind,  be- 
'^ii^e  it  implies  the  faculty  of  selection ;  it  is  not  easily  com- 
jmtiljie  with  formalism  or  with  dogma.    The  christian  divines  had 
not  this  sort  of  elasticity,  and  they  would  not  have  cared  to  have 
^»  just  as  they  had  not  originality,  and  would  not  have  cared  to 
^^^  it.     That  freednni  of  mind  on  wliich  a  doctrine  or  creed 
^^    lightly  would  have  seemed  licence  to  those  who  delighted  in 
'^'^^Idom  to  a  formulated  system,  just  as  originality  would  have 
f^^ned  imdesirahle,  or  at  least  unnecessary,  to  those  who  con- 
^^^ii}d  that  all  things  needful  had  been  revealed.     The  want  of 
^**ary  taste  among  christian  divines  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
*^^  of  Jerome,  who  did  not  care  for  and  could  not  feel  any 
^*m  in  the  style  of  the  old  Hebrew  scriptnres,  in  spite  of  the 
*^'^l>ossession  for  them  that  liis  beliefs  would  naturally  produce.^ 

.^.^Xn  this  Jeronie  may  be  contrasted  Jerome's  kiiawledfje  of  HebR'W  ia  aaid 

^t:^  ''t«o)dpaganL<'>iigiiiiis,wha  quotes  to  have  be«n  defective.     He  boasted  of 

-,    «*K  «diniratioii  the  ofHfuiiig  verses  of  being  *'triliiiguia." 
^*'*^^«ii  as  au  ©xainiile  of  the  aublime. 
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The  same  want  of  taste  is  displayed  in  his  frigid  and  d€gra< 
comparison  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  the  love  of  woman,  a  com? 
parison  wliich  is  characteristic  enough  of  the  man  and  of  th6_ 
time. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were  pagjitis  ui  sume 
literary  ability  in  the  fourth  century.  Historians  of  litemtum 
deal  very  hardly  with  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  Greek  writing 
in  Latin ;  yet  do  we  not  feel  that  there  is  a  unique  litemiy 
quality  in  his  curious  style,  as  though  the  perfume  of  lli 
fourth  century  hatl  passed  into  his  pages  ?  And  of  Greek 
writers  Julian  had  considerable  literary  talent  Tht  3fisopo(ion, 
which  deserv  es  attention  as  an  attempt  to  express  the  moat 
scathing  satire  with  ironical  urbanity,  and  The  JJanqiut  of  0^ 
Emperors,  are  works  that  one  reads  without  feeling  an  incliaa' 
tion  to  skip  a  line.  He  allows  his  own  culttu'ed  personaliiy 
to  penetrate  his  writings  in  a  way  that  no  divine  could  do,  and 
his  wiitings  therefore  have  a  human  interest. 

But  Julian  and  Libanius  and  Themistius  had  no  successon. 
The  only  essayist  of  the  fifth  century  who  deserves  to  be  mL- 
tioned  was  Synesius,  the  bishop  of  Cyrene.^  He  was  the  pupil 
and  friend  of  the  unfortunate  Hypatia;  he  was  superficially 
imbued  with  philosophy ;  he  appears  for  a  moment  on  tk 
stage  of  pulilic  affairs ;  he  was  fond  of  literary  comj>ositioo: 
he  used  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  in  tha 
vicinity  of  Cyrene.  All  these  details  remind  us  of  Xeuophon, 
who  had  the  same  stamp  of  i-espectability,  a  man  fuud  of 
philosophy,  not  a  philosopher.  And  we  might  add  that 
as  Xenophon  represents  the  type  of  transition  from  tke 
Athenian  of  the  fourth  century  to  the  cosmopolitan  of  the  age 
of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  so  Synesius,  dividing  hi» 
worship  between  Tlato  and  Clirist,  is  the  type  of  the  transi- 
tion from  the  pagan  to  the  christian  gentleman.  If  he  luul 
been  brought  up  iu  the  atmosphere  of  Constantinople  be  would 
not  have  been  a  Platonist,  he  would  have  been  an  unexcep- 
tionably  orthodox  Christian  ;  if  he  had  been  brought  up  in  tbts 
atmosphere  of  Athens  he  would  have  been  a  thorou^^lj-gomg 
pagan  aiad  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal ;  but  brought  up 

Dktiimary  of  Chrutian  Bu^ffftjili^ 
(ed.  Waee),  liy  the  late  Mr.  m^omh, 
in  which  English  tranfJ/itiona  of  w»mc 


*  The  staudard  work  on  Spiesiiis 
is  the  monogmph  of  H,  Volkmaiiii^ 
"Synesius  von  Uyrene."  Ther«  is  an 
ekborate   article    "Syn^ius"   'm  i\ii> 
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Be  was  in  the  atmosphere  of  Alexandria,  which  was  at  this 
fte  divided  between  pa^'an  philosophy  and  Christianity,  his 
^ble  nature  adapted  itself  to  both  inlliiences  and  he  became 
atonic  bishop.  His  works  consist  of  rhetorical  composi- 
s,  political  essays  and  letters,  which  possess  considerable 
St  Whan  he  stayed  at  Constantinople  he  mixed  in  a 
jle  of  literary  mediocrities,  who  enjoyed  ephemeral  notoriety, 
1  he  is  himself  a  tjrpical  member  of  sxich  a  society. 
[Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  feature  in 
nesins  is  his  love  of  the  pure  intellect  and  his  supreme  dis- 
for  mere  ethical  virtne.  In  this,  although  a  christian 
bop,  he  was  more  unchristian  than  the  heathen  Neoplatonists; 
[this  too  he  was  more  platonic  than  they.  Plato  did  not 
t  fltore  by  what  we  call  "  goodness  *' ;  he  almost  disdained  the 
notic  virtues.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  aristocratic  spirit  of 
I  pure  intellect  in  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
letted  that  Synesius  was  not  a  stronger  man. 
[Tar  the  most  important  pagan  Greek  writer  of  the  fifth 
(tury  was  the  philosopher  Proclus,  of  whose  system  I  have 
dy  spoken.  I  have  dwelt  on  the  dearth  of  ideas  of  literary 
lue  in  that  age.  Now  Proclus  has  the  credit  of  having 
pressed  a  thought  that  was  well  worth  expressing  in  a  form 
ftt  deserves  to  be  remembered— -in  a  foim  that  possesses 
^rary  vahie.  He  said  that  the  true  philosopher  would  never 
■sent  to  confine  himself  to  any  one  set  of  religious  ideas ; 
*a  philosopher/*  he  said,  '*  is  the  hierophant  of  the  wljole  world/* 
Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  few  remarks  made  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury that  deserves  to  l>e  remembered  in  the  words  in  which  it 
was  originally  expressed.  It  contains  moreover  a  thought  wliich 
k|d  long  been  in  the  air  and  had  constimtly  inspired  others 
Bi  philoeopbers ;  it  idealises  in  the  form  of  a  philosophical 
Saxim  that  cosmopolitan  eclecticism  which  was  practised  by 
aeh  different  persons  as  Alexander  Sevenis  and  Constantine. 
th  a  great  philosopher  like  Proclus  and  a  gieat  statesman 
Constantine  can  feel  themselves  above  the  world  and  the 
,  including  the  religions,  that  ai-e  therein  \  the  eclecticism 
Jexander  Severus  was  merely  that  of  a  serious  dilettante. 
The  poetical  remains  of  Proclus  are  a  few  hymns,  con- 
ed in  the  same  style  as  the  famous  hymn  of  Cleanthes  to 
and   exhibiting  the   inlluence   of  the  mysXic^  Qx^toi:, 
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poems.  The  gods  are  addressed  as  mythical  beings ;  the 
attributes  have  second  imports ;  and  the  reader  feela  that 
does  not  possess  the  key  to  a  chamber  of  theosophic  signifi 
cances.  But  they  are  not  lifeless  like  formulated  chants 
a  sorcerer  or  a  vulgar  theosophist ;  there  is  in  thera  pi  ' 

the  breath  of  an  "  immortal  longing/'  the  same  loa- 
was  felt  by  Plato  and  by  Plotinus.  Proclus  was  ever  pressiii 
to  the  '*  way  sublime/*  irpo^t  {rs}n(p6p7]Tov  arapTTou,  and 
prays  to  the  sun,  to  Athene,  to  the  Muses  for  pure  light,  til 
kindly  light  that  leads  upwards  (^^oS^  avaywrftov),  the  me 
of  attaining  thereto  being  the  study  of  books  that  awa 
the  souL^ 

Athtsns,  where    Proclus  studied  and   afterwards  lectar 
had  preserved  its  fame  as  a  university  town  since  the  dai 
of  Cicero,  though  it  had   not   any  political  importance. 
was  the  headc^uarters  of  the  pagans,  the  '^^  Hellenes/*  wl 
suffered   liy   the   christian   Emperors    to   live    quiet  lives 
unobtrusive  retirement,  still  practised  secretly  the  old  custot 
ary  sacrifices,  still  worshipped  Athene,  Artemis,  and  Askl$ 
pios*     They  formed  here  a  small  cultured  society,  on  wh 
the  "urbane"  society  of   the  residence  might  look  down 
provincial,  and  which  the  Christians  held  in  abhorrence  as  pn 
fane.     At  the  same  time  Athens  %vas  regarded  with  a  pecu 
respect ;    it  was  fasliiouable  to  go  thither,  and    it  was  con- 
sidered by  some  a  mark  of  inferiority,  almost  of  philistiniam,  notl 
to  have  visited  it. 

The  storm  of  the  Visigoths  of  Alaric,  which  laid  in  ruinstkel 
temple  of  Eleusis,  passed  by  the  city  of  the  philosophers  witbaat^ 
harming  it  much.  But  after  the  foundation  of  the  univer- 
sity in  Constantinople  Athens  gradually  declined ;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  departure  of  Athenais  had  led  to  a  cessation  of  tk 
patronage  of  the  goddess  whose  name  she  boi'e.  Even  when 
Synesius  visited  Athens  (about  416  a.d.)  he  was  not  favouraUj 
impressed  witli  it  ^ ;  in  the  description  of  his  visit  he  does  not 
say  a  word  of  the  beauties  of  the  place,  the  works  of  art  or 


*  Tlio  C3q>res8ioii  in  regard  to  the 
nattiral  state  of  men's  eaith-bound 
souls*  \t\oTp6.<p€ciTi  wtpl  kktipoiSi  ^avth 
<r«u,  is  worthy  of  notieo. 

'  Synosius,  wl.  Migne,  p.  1S24  {Ep. 
cxxxv.,  to  Ilia  brother),  Cn  ouBiv  fxovfftv 


hft  goes  on  to  «ay,  *'ligv; 
the  seeds  of  wiBdom  whieli 


**In  our  time,*] 
Egypt  uottHslw 
8h«  n>cfif<( 
fro  Hi  H  ypa  tla  ;  bu  t  A  tbent  —  loi 
ago  &\w  was  a  home  of  plulosop 
now  sho  is  woralupped  only  by 
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tbe  flavour  of  antiquity.     Desolateness  and  dilapidation  over- 

Vibdmed  for  him  all  other  impressions. 

But  while  Athens  was  the  home  of  the  most  profound 
philosophers,  Alexandria  was  the  centre  of  the  widest  culture^ 
just  as  was  the  ease  in  the  days  of  Alexander's  successors, 
vhen  Stoics  and  Epicureans  taught  at  Athens,  while  the  schools 
af  poetry  and  learning  flourished  in  the  great  capital  where 
they  came  int^  contact  with  the  general  movement  of  the 
rjrli  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  all  the  Greek  poets 
d  ftny  distinction  wrote  at  Alexandria,  and  most  of  them 
were  horn  in  Egypt ;  there  too  pagan  philosophy  and  christian 
theolog}*  lived  side  hy  side. 

We  are  told  by  Damascius,  a  pupil  of  Isidorus,  that  his 
master  was  superior  to  H}T^>atia  not  only  as  a  man  to  a  woman, 
but  as  a  pliilosopher  to  a  mathematician.  This  remark  gives 
us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  Hypatia*s  philosophy.  In 
contrast  with  those  mystical  and  misty  speculators,  lamblicbus 
ftfld  the  **  Egyptian  writer  on  Mysteries,"  she  laid  stress  on  philo- 
sophical method,  divisions,  and  definitions,  as  recommended  by 
Plato,  and  followed  rather  the  intellectual  than  the  mystical  side 
of  Neoplatonism,  The  geims  of  both  developments,  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  super -intellectual,  were  contained  in  the 
philosophy  of  Plotinus.  The  sober  and  rational  character  of 
this  IaUy*s  metaphysics  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  teaching 
of  her  pupil  Hiei^ocles,  who  succeeded  her  after  her  death  in 
415.^  She  was  not  only  a  philosopher  and  a  mathematician; 
she  also  studied  physics,  a  science  which  was  then  generally 
combined  with  mathematics.  Her  pupil  Synesius  mentions 
that  he  had  constructed  an  astrolabe  with  the  assistance  of 
hiB  "  respected  "  instructress,^  and  in  another  place  he  asks  her 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  hydroscope.^ 


There  was  one  remarkable  poet  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
only  one,  who  hatl  a  sufficiently  original  manner  to  found 
a  school  of  inferior  imitators.  This  was  Nonnus  of  Pano- 
polis.     It   is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  having  been 


^m^  This  is  wcU  brought  out  by  \V,  A. 
^■lycr  in  his  traot  on  Hyf'atia, 
^■*  wpi^  llat<6vtov  irrrip  to*?  iwpoit  d<fr/>o- 
%a3lov  \670f.     Migne,  LX.  p.  1584. 
*  -Mui.  jrr.     It  vrna  perh&pa  IUq  msji- 


ner  of  Hypatia*8  death  {already  dt?* 
scribed)  that  secured  her  a  place  umoiig 
the  stars,  as  it  gave  her  name  a  romantic 
ill  threat. 
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a  pagan  in  his  youth,  when  he  wrote  hia  Dionysia^a,  he  becaiiu 
a  Christian  in  later  years,  and  composed  a  paraplirase  of  St 
Johns  Gospel  in  hexameter  verse.  He  thus  presents 
parallel  in  Greek  literature  to  Sidonius  ApoUInam  or  PauUniMi 
of  Burdigala. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  Nonnus  is  artificial,  that  his 
poem  in  forty-eight  books  lacks  unity,  and  that  he  falls  into 
prolix  digressive  descriptions.  It  is  only  in  the  ninth  lM>o)r 
that  he  begins  the  proper  subject  of  his  i)oem.^  But  hviiig, 
as  he  did,  in  a  self-conscious  age,  how  could  he  be  other 
than  artificial?  To  aini  at  sunplicity  when  simplicity  is  not 
in  the  air  is  an  affectation  which  can  hardly  fail  to  produce 
the  ridicidous.  Eecognising  that  he  is  always  artificial  aad 
often  tedious,  wc  nevertheless  feel  in  reading  his  versos  that 
he  had  a  really  poetical  mind,  that  he 

"  ran  beside  the  naked  swift^footed 
And  bound  his  forehead  with  ProBerpiiie*s  Itair," 

There  are  few  pages  on  wliich  we  do  not  find  some  thought  or 
phrase  that  pleases,  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  picture  of 
Ganymede  raising  aloft  a  goblet  in  his  scratched  hand.^  We 
may  quote  two  of  t!ie  opening  lines  as  a  fair  example  of  the 
general  style»  wliicli  Callimachus  did  not  excel^ — 

tt^are  ^oi  %'dp&i]Ha^  Ti%*d^aT(  Ki'/i^aAa,  Mowrat, 
Kal  wakd^jj  Sore  Ovptrov  d^iSofUVov  Ato^ib-oii. 

The  tweKth  book  is  one  of  the  best  H6rS  wandei*8  in  smtV 
of  the  dead  Ampelos,  and  having  learned  the  si/mhds  of 
jH'ophecy  from  H)^erion,  finds  wherever  she  goes  prophecies  in 
wTiting  relating  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  youth. 
This  introduction  of  writing  into  mythological  history  is  clla^ 
acteiistic.^  The  effect  in-odiiced  on  nature  by  the  death  of 
Ampelos  is  very  charmingly  portrayed,  and  the  description  of 

'  Tlie  first  eight  booka  am  occupied 
with  the  inytliitMil  history  of  the  Ctid- 
meal)  house  of  Dionysus' mother  Sernele. 
The  most  recent  tdiLion  is  tliat  of  A. 
Koechly*  1858. 

^  ypairr^  X^*P^  itilhrcXXoi'  d^jprd^ft 
Foj'i'^Tj^iji  (xiL  40). 

■  lu  one  plttcu  she  finiiB  these  wortis 
(which  Iquotein  illustrEtion  of  Noimus* 
itylo,  aa  to  the  gimeral  cksaical  reader 
poet  completely  \mtT[kov{ia) — 


Kal  crdxi'ar  Ai^^rfTpi  Kol  rffiepi^t  Aum^ 
TQia  iUy  iv  ypa<f>ih€trai  tiKXaiot  Hf 
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hu:tolas  restraining  the  flow  of  his  water,  wan  with  grief, 
and  having  the  aspect  of  a  dejected  man,  deserves  to  be  noted 
for  its  subjt?ctivity.  Even  when  he  wrote  the  Dionydam,  in 
liis  pQgan  youth,  Nonnus  could  not  escape  from  the  atmosphere 
of  Christianity.     A  line,  for  example^  like  this, 

Loni  Bacchus  wept,  that  mortals  might  not  weep, 

coidd  hardly  have  been  written  before  the  air  was  permeated 
iritb  christian  sentiment  But  while  a  trait  of  this  kind  occa- 
sionally appears,  the  note  of  the  ptem  is  iiotranimelled  fancy, 
and  thus  it  has  some  points  in  common  with  the  romantic  poetry 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  learning  displayed  in  the  com- 
poeition  is  prodigious,  yet  Nonnus  wields  his  lore  lightly,  and 
^  is  as  far  from  the  obscure  dulness  of  Lycophron  as  day  from 

~   The  poets  whose  influence  cliiefly  aflected  liis  style  seem  to 
have  been  Homer  and  Euripides,  the  hitter  of  whom  w^as  far 
more  read  under  the  Roman  Empire  than  his  great  elder  com- 
Kgrs,  hecnuse  he  had  a  premature  tincture  of  that  profound 
^dividualism  and   subjectivity  whieli  began  to   penetrate  life 
in  the  fourth  century  b.c.     Both  Homer  and  Euripides  were 
favourites  with  Christians  of  culture,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fasliion  of  writing  Homero-ceiitra  on  christian  subjects,  and 
fioai  the  Christits  Patitns}  an  extant  Greek  drama  which  has 
hcea  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Naziaozus,  and  which  is  practi- 
cally a  cento  of  Euripidean  verses.     Whether  Gregory  was  the 
outlior  or  not,  it  is  probably  a  product  of  this  age,  and  it  pos- 
sesses some  interest  as  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  dramas  to 
which  the  medieval  mystery  plays  partly  owe  their  origin. 

The  paraphrase  of  St.  John's  Gospel  which  Noiinus  wrote 
when  he  emliraced  Christianity  is  a  cxirious  comj>osition,  far 
superior  to  the  ordinary  christian  poem.*      We  cannot  read 


*  The  Xpivrht  \U<r)Cay  fonus  tht'  fifst 
folimiH  of  Ellissen's  AnaUktcn, 

'  U  hsiA  btien  recently  edited  by  A* 

Srh'UMlkT.     It  is  so  Utile  known  tlmt 

^ ![«'  inj<-'ii  niny  be  interesting,     *'  The 

iwptb  where  it  liateth,"  ete»,  is 

idered — 


^(UKijs  ifipkii'i  0€o^iifia  ^^fiotf  OM^dtis 
od  Sovaaai  /9Xr^poLt  ir6$€tf  l^rroi  4f 
{rypov 


Mb 
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a  line  without  seeing  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  od^] 
altlioiigli  the  simplicity  of  the  original  is  lost,  a  very 
able  poem,  with  many  interesting  touches,  is  produce*! 
am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,"  is  rendered  thus — | 

It  was  really  in  its  way  a  triumphant  achievement,  imj 
no  ordinar^^  poetical  skill  and  command  of  language,  to 
late  a  cliristian  gospel   into   hexameters  that  have  alw 
pleasing  fiow,  and  into  words  which,  however  they  ex 
original,  never  offend  the  taste. 

We  need  not  say  much  of  the  versitiers  who 
Nonnus  and  formed  an  Egyptian  school  of  poetry.  Ti] 
dorus'  Caplurt  of  Ilion  and  Koluthos*  Rape  of  Helen}  ma; 
be  read,  but  they  possess  little  interest.  The  Hen 
Leandcr  of  Musaeus,  who  probably  lived  about  500  ot 
later,  has  obtained  a  reputation  which  it  hardly  deserve 
the  merit  of  brevity  and  the  merit  of  possessing  unity,' 
vantages  which  Xonnus  lacks,  but  in  all  other  respects  it 
to  me  inferior.  Pamprepius  of  Panopolis,  the  friend  of 
was  a  poet  as  well  as  philosopher,  but  we  have  no  mei 
knowing  whether  he  can  iu  any  sense  be  ranked  as  one  ( 
school  of  Nonnus.^  Tlie  Athenian  Empress  Eudocia  di 
write  secular  poetry,  or  if  she  did  no  fragment  has  sur 
The  most  striking  of  her  compositions  that  remain  i^  the  1) 
cation  of  the  legend  of  CjT)riau  and  Justina,  which  has 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter.  M 

One  species  of  literature,  which  had  sprung  up  whe 
Greek  spirit  was  fdready  declining,  reached  its  best  blot 
this  period,  the  romance.^      Between  the  world  of  tin 


064 

I 

im] 

to 

alw 

1 

ma; 
Tax 

ity,T 


'  Kolutlioa  flourislied  undtT  Aiia- 
staMuB. 

^  Other  verae-writers  of  tbe  fiftli  cen- 
tury were  Cyrus,  the  prefetit  of  Con- 
stciutiiicpte^  some  of  whoso  epigmms 
are  extant ;  Troilus,  who  wrote  tin 
account  of  the  rf^volt  of  Gainas  ;  Clau* 
iliaLii,  who  wrote  a  gigantainacliy^  and 
metriciil  hiatoii^^s  of  towns — not  to  Ixi 
confoundod  with  the  great  Latin  poet 
Claudia ti,  who  was  a  native  of  Alex- 
andri«-  ^yjd  also  wrote  a  gigan  torn  achy » 
A  fragment  ia  extent  \  CXitvaX- 


*>donis  (flourished  io  the  reign  i 
staaius)  wixjte  a  description  of  the 
in  the  gymnasiiim  of  Conatanl 
Both  Chn.^todoms  and  W 
wrote  Isaurica, 

^  Several  books  have  l>ecn  wri 
the    ilrtvk   romance :    NictiUi, 
Entjtkhung  und  IFMi^n  d^  tff-  h 
1867;    Chtissang,    " 
dan4t  VmUiqHitf^    l 
ccntly  and  fully,  1^.  ivx..,..,  ,-,, 


^ 
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Greek  comedy  and  Roman  fahuiat  paUiaiae^ — full  of  amorous 
^■Uants,  lost  maidens,  angrj  fathers,  and  smart  sla^nes  mo^g 
H^  iiti  atmosphere  of  loose  morality — and  the  world  of  Boc- 
caccio's Ikminerone  and  Shakespeare's  comedies — a  gay  Italian 
world,  eciually  frivolous  but  more  refined,  in  which  the  lights 
I  aad  shades  of  morality  are  not  unattended  to, — there  are  two 
intermediate  worlds.  The  first  is  that  of  Longus  and  Helio- 
doms  and  the  story- writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ; 
I  ^  second  is  that  of  Floire  and  Blaucetlor,  Imberiajs  and 
Maigaroua,  and  the  other  romances  which  circulated  first  in 
the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  and  thence  found  their 
way  to  northern  Europe  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  out- 
nnl  influences  that  partly  determined  the  evolution  of  the 
former  were  the  opening  up  of  eastern  lands  by  Alexander 
the  Greats  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  then  set  in,  and 
the  cosmopolitan  life  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch;  while  the 
erolution  of  the  latter  was  affected  in  somewhat  the  same  way 
by  the  Saracen  element  that  had  penetrated  southern  Europe, 
Ihe  romance-world  of  the  fifth  century  is  also  one  of  amoroua 
gallants,  of  barbarous  brigands  and  cruel  pirates,  of  lovers  dis- 
parted, of  children  lost  in  infancy,  reared  by  shepherds  and 
recognised  by  tokens,  of  faithful  servants;  but  while  it  is  marked 
by  an  unlifelike  refinement  and  an  absence  of  that  naked  dissolute- 
ness which  was  a  feature  of  ancient  comedy,  it  has  characteristics 
of  Greek  life,  fibres  connecting  it  with  the  antique  intuitions, 
and  these  separate  it  not  only  from  Boccaccio  but  from  the  cycle 
of  medieval  tales  that  was  formed  a  few  centuries  later.  It  is  a 
world  in  the  air,  which  with  the  help  of  oriental  material  was 
buili  on  the  ruins  of  Greek  life,  partly  to  replace  it,  and  which 
Bougbt  in  foreign  adventure  the  interest  that  city  life  no  longer 
afforded.  And  we  can  detect,  behind  the  artificial  form,  the 
sentiment  of  pagans,  who,  feeling  in  the  christianised  Empire 
that  '*  not  here,  O  Apollo,  are  haunts  meet  for  thee,**  sought  to 
revive  their  weary  spirits  on  a  Helicon  of  fancy,  as  Theocritus 
had  sought  in  the  sphere  of  his  Sicilian  idylls  to  escape  from 
the  close  and  stifling  air  of  Alexandrian  reality.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  romance  succeeded  the  old  drama  and  fulfilled 
ia  aome  respects  the  same  functions,  just  as  in  modem  times 
the  novel-writer  may  be  considered  to  have  taken  the  torch 
from  the  composer  of  pkjs.      In  these  lomance^  \w^  ^acxi 
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adventure  were  interwoven ;  tlie  spirit  of  adventure  and  trav&X 
in  strange  lands  having  come  in  with  Alexander  the  Great:*, 
around  whose  name  wonderful  legends  bad  soon  entwine<i 
themselves,  while  fictitious  love-stories  may  be  traced  back  to 
Callimachus,  perhaps  even  to  Steaiehoms. 

Unfortunately  we  know  nothing  or  little  of  the  authoR  oi 
three  remarkable  romances  that  were  written  at  this  perioiA. 
Longus,  the  author  of  Daplmis  and  ClUoe,  is  a  mere  name,  aac-i 
even  the  name  is  doubtful ;  Achilles  Tatius,  who  wrote  Zatcipf^^^ 
and  Chifophoa,  in  little  bett^ir ;  of  Heliodorus,  whose  Ethictpic^ci' 
became  famous,  we  know  only  that  he  was  a  bishop. 

All  these  stories  have  great  similarity ;  we  could  easil^H 
believe  that  they  were  written  by  the  same  person,  A  dili^t^-t 
concern  for  elegance  of  style,  for  the  choice  of  phrases  and  tUfc? 
order  of  words,  characterises  them  all;  and  quotations,  or 
echoes^  sometimes  graceful,  of  old  classical  writers  abound.  Aji 
imfailing  feature  is  the  love  of  elaborate  description  of  scenes 
of  nature,  in  which,  however,  there  is  no  feeling  for  nature  in 
the  modern  sense.  It  is  a  purely  sensual  love  of  nature — the 
soft  grass  {yroa  iJLaXffafaj)  and  the  clear  springs  and  the  cool 
caves  of  the  njinphs, — ^just  as  in  that  idyllic  paasage  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Plato's  Pluudrns,  tlie  great  charm  of  the  spot  is  that 
the  grassy  sward  is  so  ineliued  that  Socrates  and  his  friend  ca»j 
comfortably  lie  down.  Nature  is  a  picture -frame  for  lovers 
**  the  s])ot,*'  says  Achilles  Tatius  of  an  agreeable  place,  *'  i* 
pleasant  in  every  w^ay,  and  suitable  for  romances  of  love. 
Flowers  and  Iruit  have  an  erotic  import  The  association  o^ 
flowers,  especially  roses,  with  love  and  young  maidens  is  naturi' 
and  ancient ;  we  find  it  in  the  fragments  of  Sappho.  Flowei 
names  are  often  chosen  for  heroines,  Antheia^  for  example,  ac>^ 
Ivodane  ^ ;  the  song  in  praise  of  the  rose  that  was  sung  by  tti-^ 
maiden  Leucippe  deserves  special  mention  - ;  and  if  there  wi 


I 


*  So  FbrizeU  Fkire,  Blanceflor,  in 
medieval  romanccft. 

^  Choncius  of  Gaza,  wLo  jived  iu 
the  time  of  Annstasius,  wrote  a  sliort 
essay  {fxtXlrrj)  '*  On  the  Rose/*  wliicb  is 
extant  (Mai,  Spieil.  Horn,  v,  410). 
As  Ai^hrodito  sought  for  Adotiis  she 
CAtnc  on  fi  white  rose  i  the  thorn  hied 
her  naked  foot,  and  her  blootl  made 
the  rose  red.  He  also  wrote  an  **  Oc- 
casional Esjiay  "  on  roses  in  apnng  (No. 


8  apud  Mai),  wherein  he  descriLcs  hix^ 
9€lf  taking  a  walk  outride  the  city  »^ 
earlv  spring,    \Vand<?ring  among  ^^r^ 
h«  bet  bo  light  himst'lf  of  Socrates  C*^  J 
d(iscrib('d  in  the  PhardTtm)  on  the  bant^* 
of  the   JHi<3sus  Imthing  his  feet  in  *^ 
cool  waters :   Kal  4rl  ir6^  rtvl  ^laX^o^ 
KaraKM^eTcu    teal    ^p\'x(i^fl.       On    «*»<-'** 
see  IK'S   these    writers   loved   to  dwiJl* 
Anotbef  essay   of   Choncius  is  oo  * 
hvrohgiurn. 
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aage  of  Fruit,"  love  at  leaat  could  be  declared  by 
apple. 
Mue  way  the  descriptions  of  the  persons  of  youths 
are  long  and  niioute ;  and  we  have  a  conacious- 
Sghout  that   the  WTiters  are  thinking  of  their  diction 
&  of  their  matter.     They  have  not  the  art  of  conceal- 

■t  of  these  romances  and  the  most  popular  in  recent 
B^t  of  Baphnis  arid  Chloe,  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess 
ft,  each  a  child  of  noble  parents*  exposed  in  infancy 
ri>y  shepherds.^  The  chief  motive  of  the  story  turns 
mocence  of  the  hoy  and  girl,  who  fall  in  love  and  arc 

f  their  own  desires.^  There  is  an  idyllic  realism  in  the 
of  Daphnis'  initiation  that  reminds  us  of  a  certain 
^eocritus,  but  it  is  not  bolder  than  the  nan'ative  of 
■in  Plato's  Banquet,  The  maidenhood  of  Chloe  is 
until  her  marriage,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
romances  the  chastit}^  of  women  is  considered  to 
of  preternatural  value,  and  heroines  pass  through 
iangerous  situations  unharmed.  This  idea  is  one 
ptoms  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  world,  and  contmsts 
Id  Greek  feelings  on  the  subject,  which  were  not 
As  an  element  that  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
|d  thence  into  the  notions  of  modem  society  the 
of  the  new  idea  deserves  special  notice,^  In 
century  we  shall  see  it  in  operation  on  the 
the  capture  of  Eome  by  Totila,  the  king  of  the 


fits  ami  CJdoe  has  perhaps  more  peculiarities  than 
^  other  romances ;  the  idyllic  life  of  Mytilene, 
Bvhich,  like  Sicily,  corresponded  to  the  Arcadia  of 
ttssance,  invests  it  with  a  unique  atmosphere.     The 

(novel  of  Heliodonis,  the  Htkiopica,  is  more  typical 
k  and  has  had  a  greater  etiect  on  the  development 
i^writing.     The  magic  gem  Pantarbe,  the  c^nceal- 


\  m  cni^  cotiune  rautctir  de 
IknGeaor*  legitinier  encore 
on  par  les  ress«mbliinces 
lie  UuT  destinte  "  {M.  de 
ctioD  to  Flmre  et  Blancc* 


CM^ehMs  been  often 


called  tlie  Paul  d,  VirginU  of  imd'^ 
qttity» 

^  S€€  Mahaffy,  Orcek  Lift  and 
Thcfughlt  p.  240,  The  author  in  forma 
me  that  he  ttow  rogards  thia  new  idea 
as  an  importation  from  the  Ea^ct  Ui 
Aleiandna  m  tW  ^tt^a  c^  >^T' 
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tneot   ID  tombs,  and  fancied   death,  all  the  wild  aiid  vi 
adventures  by  sea  and  land,  foroied  a  large  repertory  fij 
which  subsequent  writers  borrowed  motives  and  incidents. 

Descriptions  of  pictures  and  works  of  art,  resembling  | 
descriptions    of    Fhilostratus,    am    constantly    introduced 
these  wiiters,  and  have  often  considerable  merit,  remindingj 
of  word-pictures  by  Gautier.     Tlie  romance  of  Achilles  Tad 
Cleitoplwn  and  Lcuciiypt,  opens  with   a   minute  account  of 
picture  of  the  rape  of  Eurupa.     Love,  as  a  little  boy,  is  l0 
ing  the  bull  in  the  midst  of  a  landscape  in  which  such  del 
as  a  peasant  stooping  over  a  ditch  at  his  work  are  portia; 
And   in    another  part  of  the   same  story   a    picture   ol 
rape  of  Philomela  by  Tereus  is  graphically  described- 
accounts  wliich  the  same  writer  gives  of  the  crocodile 
the  hippopotamus  remind  us  of  Herodotus,  and  had  at  IJ 
time  a  sensational  value.     The  stage  swnrd,  that  shut  up  \ 
a  telescope  and  proved  the  safety  of  Leucippe,  is  worthy  a 
modem  "dreadful/' 

The  story  of  Ahrocomas  and  AnOma  is  the  story  of  | 
adventures  and  misfortunes  of  a  pair  of  married  lovers.  1 
name  of  the  author  is  Xenophon  of  Ephesus,  but  it  occi 
to  one  that  Xenophon  may  be  a  pseudonjTu,  and  that  t 
author  may  have  adapted  the  names  of  his  hero  and  heroii 
Antheia  and  Abrocomas,  from  Pantheia  and  Abradates, 
whom  a  touching  story  is  told  in  the  Cyi^opaeikia  of  Xeno] 
the  Athenian. 


mopbi 


History  and  romance  stand  in  a  relation  of  kinship  to  d 
another.  We  may  say  that  they  have  a  common  moth 
mythology^  and  this  common  origin  seems  to  cause  a  cerU 
association  between  them  in  later  times ;  we  have  \ 
romantic  history  of  Herodotus,  and  we  have  the  histori 
romance  of  pseudo-Callisthenes,  Moreover,  in  the  history  t 
fiction  of  a  period  we  generally  see  common  cliaracteristics,  1 
affected  artificiality  of  style  which  we  tolerate  in  the  rhetoric 
Libanius,  which  attracts  us  in  the  romance  of  Aclulles  Tat 
repels  us  a  little  in  the  history  of  Eunapius ;  yet  we  cannot  \ 
that  the  style  of  historians  was  inordinately  afiected  and 
fetched  until  Theopliylactus  wrote  on  the  reign  of  Maurice. 
love  of  tmvel,  adventure,  and  things  outlandish,  which 
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loped  since  the  days  of  Alexander,  is  reflected  in  the  histories 
i>f  the  fiftli  aud  sixth  centuries  as  well  as  in  the  fiction, 
priflcus  gives  us  an  account  of  his  personal  experiences  in  Ilun- 
Iftudt  Nonnosus  describes  liis  adventures  among  the  Ethiopians, 
and  Coftmas  relates  his  visit  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  secular  Greek  historians  ^  of  the  fifth  century  were 
cbietty  pagans.  Olympiodorus,  Eunapius,  and  Priscua  tlouri.shed 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  Malchus,  Candidus,  and  Zosimus 
in  the  second  half.  Of  these,  only  Candidus  was  an  indisput- 
ably orthodox  Christian ;  Enoapius  and  Zosimus  wem  militant 
pagans  J  Olympiodorus  and  Priscns  were  quiescent  pa^^ans; 
Mdlfhus  seems  to  have  been  neither  for  God  nor  for  God's 
enemies* 

Eonapius  of  Sardis  ^  wrote  two  books,  of  which  only  frag- 
[ments  have  sunived.  One  was  a  history  of  the  Roman 
[Empire  fi*om  Claudius  Gothicus  (270  A.D.,  the  point  at  which 
Dexippus'  history  ended)  to  the  tenth  year  of  Arcadius 
^  (40-4);  the  other  was  a  collection  of  lives  of  philosophers  and 
Lfiophists.  His  style  bears  the  impress  of  a  training  in  rhetoric, 
Iwhich  did  not  teacli  him  taste,  though  a  good  critic  thonght 
Flie  wrote  prettily  ^ ;  he  talks  of  a  **  rivery  tear "  (irora^cuSs? 
VUk^mov\  His  spirit  is  that  of  an  ardent  pagan  into  whose 
Boul  the  iron  has  entered,  one  to  whom  the  new  order  of  things 
[seems  "a  w^orld  without  any  order/'  an  ecumenical  mistake, 
[like  all  ardent  pagans  of  the  time  he  lavishes  the  most  touch- 
I  ing  hero-worship  upon  the  Emperor  Julian  (the  last  who  com- 
bined the  true  belief  witli  tljc  power  to  enforce  it),  and  crowns 
j  him  with  a  halo  of  celestial  light.  "  By  virtue  of  the  po%ver  of 
liis  nature  and  the  greatness,  not  less  than  divine,  that  was  in 
IJum,  he  constrained  the  inherent  tendency  that  drags  down- 


'  Four  writers  of  eccletiastical  his- 

nourished  iit  the  beginmtig  of  the 

ocniorj — Socrates,  whose  history 

ees  the  jieriod  from  306  tu  439  ; 

^«n,  who  dfJicattid  his  history  in 

iW  to  Tlieodasitis  TI^  and  treats  almost 


tb 


jieriod,  324-415  ;  Theodoret, 


*^™oipIc  of  Chrysoatom,  who  wrote  in 

yean  of  Theodosiiis   II,  and 

g  at  the  s&me  point  as  So- 

,  carried  down  his  narmtive  fif- 

y^*^   later ;    Philostorgiiis,  who 

^j?^^^  from  ail  Arian  point  of  view  a 

"i  ftlmost  the  iiamc  period  as 


that  coveretl  by  Tbecxloret.  'Fheso 
biitories  are  jireserved,  except  that  of 
Phiioatorgius,  from  whoso  work,  how- 
ever, the  diligence  of  Photius  has  pr«- 
served  valuable  excerpta.  The  histor^^ 
of  an  Arian  was  less  likely  to  survive 
than  those  of  orthfxiox  Ath^nosiann. 
In  the  foUowiug  contiiry  Thuodoms 
the  Reader  (Anognost^s)  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  Churcli  from  Conatantine  to 
Justinian. 

-  Bom  about  347.  Studied  under 
Proaei-^ius  at  Atheus. 

'  PhotiujB. 
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ward,  and,  rising  above  all  the  waves  of  life,  he  saw  heaven  m 
Icnew  the  beautiful  things  that  are  in  heaven,  in  commune  wit 
the  Ixjdiless  beings,  being  himself  still  in  the  body/*  The  la| 
pagan  Emperor,  the  last  hero  of  the  forlorn  canse,  who  ha 
died  when  Eunapius  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  had  entered  into  hi 
*•  study  of  imagination  "  and  appeared  to  liim  half  a  god,  Thei 
was  a  further  bond  of  attraction  in  their  comniun  mysticisu 
Euoapius  was  a  thaumaturge,  and  had  been  initiated  in  siipa 
natural  mysteries. 

Tile  christian  Emperors,  on  the  other  band,  are  for  him  ia 
personations  of  all  that  is  malignant  and  irrational,  and  Eun 
pius'  history  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  tiine^ 
out  of  joint,  and  that  the  course  of  history  is  exactly  wt 
it  should  not  have  been.  It  is  probably  the  first  histc 
ever  written  in  Greek  from  this  point  of  \iew.^  It  was  B 
lowed  some  years  later  by  the  Idstory  of  Zosimus/  whose  wcij 
as  far  as  he  completed  it,  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  ono 
our  chief  sources  for  fourth-century  histoiy.  His  political  qi 
religious  opinions  were  the  same  as  those  of  Eunapius,  who^ 
work  was  one  of  his  main  sources ;  but  while  the  oppositioi 
of  Eunapius  to  the  new  order  of  things  was  altogether  inspire* 
by  his  religious  conviction,  the  opposition  of  Zosinius  wi 
partly  afliectcd  by  his  experiences  as  an  officer  in  the  civi 
service. 

Zosimus  states  expressly  that  he  looked  upon  Polybius 
his  master  and  model  in  the  art  of  history.  He  stodieM 
liis  style  with  diligence,  as  Demosthenes  studied  Thucydidi 
and  he  adopted,  or  adapted  from  him,  rules  of  hiatus  to  whid 
he  makes  the  structure  of  his  sentences  conform.^ 
Zosimus  too,  like  his  master,  wTote  a  liistory  dominated  by 
pervading  idea,  but  an  idea  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  idea  ^ 
Polybius.  Polybius'  history  was  written  to  prove  the  HgU  i 
Roman  conquest  and  the  merits  of  lioman  conquerors;  Zosa 
mus*  hist^jry   was    written   to  show   the    unright   (»f  ehristia 


^  EuDa{nMS  liiis  a  lordly  contempt 
for  dates  (tor  whii;h  Dexippus  wus  very 
careful  and  troubleil)  ;  he  rolegatos 
them  to  the  stewards  of  rich  bouse- 
boldi  Bfl  flomething  bannusio. 

'  A  gtKHl  editioQ  of  Zosimus  has  at 
length  a|>pared,  the  editor  bevui^  L, 
M endelaao h n  ( 1 S  87 ).     He  ahovf a  Vu  t\vft 


profnct?  that  the  limits  of  date  far  ti 
composition  of  the  history  are  450 
501.  Thti  text  i*  (li^eampaniwl  wi^ 
ijoiue  vabiabltt  liistoncal  &a  well  a£  fl 
critical  notes, 

^  See     Mendelsj^lm»      Pr»f»ciJi 
XTtviu.  sqq. 
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dommion  and  the  demerits  of  christian  Emperors,      Polybius 

ttitied  history,  Zosimus  impugoed  it. 
Of  the  nexus  of  cause  and  elTect  the  notions  of  Zosimus  are 
infelicitous  as  those  of  contemporary  christian  writers.  He 
uttributes  the  decline  of  the  Empire  in  the  West  to  the  fact 
that  the  nld  pagan  sacrifices  were  discontinued  in  Rome,  His 
guperstition  is  such  that  he  wonders  that  no  oracle  foretold 
the  greatness  of  Constantinople.  Of  positive  historical 
errors  which  he  employs  to  justify  his  poUtical  tendency,  we 
jiijay  notice  that  he  blames  Constantine  for  having  withdrawn 
all  the  frontier  troops,  whereas  Constantine  removed  only  the 
MM^tenses  from  the  defence  of  the  marks,  wliicli  were  still 
I^Hptetl  by  the  pseudoconiitatenses,^ 

Of  Olympiodorus,  who  was  also  a  pagan,  but  apparently 

Lpot  bigoted^  there  is  little  to  say.     His  history  was  rather  a 

Hkll*^*^ti(»n  ^i  materials  for  history,  a  mlva  (vXff)  or  misceUany, 

as  he  called  it  himself,  than  a  history  in  the  usual  sense ;  its 

jrle  is  so  simple  and  uncared  for   as  to  be   almost  vxUgar, 

hu8  to  some  extent  anticipating  the  style  of  late  chroniclers 

ke  Theophanes,  but  the  substance  is  extremely  valuable  and 

'  trustworthy ,'     Priscus,  whose  tlescription  of  his  journey  and 

adveDtiires  in  the  land  of  the  Huns  has  come  down  to  us,  was 

»  a  pagan.     His  style  was  very  good,  and  we  are  impressed 

Nith  the  wisdom  and  the  credibility  of  the  writer.*     The  dis- 

luosaion  which  took  place   in  the   Hun  town  concerning  the 

omparative  merits  of  the  freedom  of  barbaric  life  and  the 

Itrainmelled  existence  of  the  civilised  world  is  of  especial  interest, 

Priscu8  was  not  only  a  scholar  or  *'  sophist '' ;  he  was  a  man 

who,  moving  in  the  midmost  circle  of  the  political  world,  had  a 

view  of  the  most  stirring  event^s  of  the  time.     His  history 

Fcontinued  by  Malchus  of  PhOadelphia  (in  Palestine),  who 

t>te  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius.     It  is  in  the  pages  of  Mal- 

ftus    that  we  read  the  somewhat  puzzling  narrative  of  the 

iuarches   and   countenuarches   of   the   two   Theodorics   in  the 

fiailcan  provinces,      Malchus*  style   is  clear  and  unaffected, 


jSW  the   es&av  of   von   Ranke   oa 
^-rnus  ( treHffe^hichie,  iv.  2). 

It:  fjiibmiml   eighteen  years  (407- 

**-  '  '     ';        '         tcni  history.    It 

^  ^  and  Soaomeu. 

*^  ^*  '       ■  ■■■'J'-,  -^y.  .J  iot/oniadoes  not 


hesitate  to  ciuploy  words  Hk^  ^t 
hifftrfvAroi,  etc,,  without  expUnatioii  OT 
BO  much  iia  a  o  iraXoi>Mrvo5. 

*  PritKJua'  history  prubably  began 
between  4^0  and  \\^,  ^iv^  4\i^c^  %X. 
474. 
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though  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  rhetorician  ;  and  he  has  a  good 
reputation  as  a  trustworthy  narrator.  In  re^^ard  to  \m  re- 
ligion I  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  Laodiceao ; 
he  is  said  to  have  been  *'  not  outside  '*  the  pale.* 

The  only  undoubted  Christian  who  wrote  secular  bistory 
in  the  fifth  century  was  Candidus  the  Isaurian*^  His  style 
was  frigid  and  in  bad  taste,  abounding  in  poetical  phrases 
inappropriately  introduced;  "in  the  suave/'  says  Photius,  **lie 
had  no  part  or  lot,"  although  it  was  just  the  suave  that  he 
attempted  to  achieve.  He  was  orthodox  of  the  oithodox,  an 
adoiirer  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  The  tone  of  the  ^ 
rather  than  that  of  his  own  mind  is  illustrated  by  his  deriva- 
tion of  IsauTxa,  the  land  of  rough  and  doubtless  hairj'  moun- 
taineers, from  Esau,  the  brother  of  Jacob. 

On  the  Latin  literature  of  the  fifth  century  it  la  not  my 
purpose  to  dwell  at  length.     The  most  prominent  pro$e-\vTlt€W 
were   christian   theokigians,    and    the   most   promineut  verse- 
writers,  with  two  exceptions,  were  eitlier  converts  to  Christi- 
anity when  they  wrote,  or  became  converts  afterwards.     Of  the 
two  exceptions,  the  most  famous  is  Claudian,  "  a  most  obstinate 
pagan,  but  an  excellent  poet,"  who  towers  above  the  heads  of 
all  his  contemporaries.     Most  will  agree  with  Teuffel,  that  be 
is  far  superior  to  Statins,  who  had  the  distinction  of  being  a  cod- 
temporary  of  Martial  and  Tacitus,  in  fertility,  richness  of  fancy, 
aud  many-sidedness.     We  have  already  become  sufficiently  ac- 
qnauited  with  the  subjects  of  his  historical  poems,  which  thww 
a  mixed  light  on  tlie  history  of  Arcadius'  reign ;  we  need  only 
add  that   his  mythological   poem  '*  The  Rape  of   Proserpiue" 
sliows  him  at  his  best.     An  inscription  on  a  statue  erected  iU' 
hia  honour  at  Naples  contains  an  ancient  parallel  to  Dr)*d€n*a 
quatrain  on  Milton,  an  elegiac  distich  expressing  that  Chtndlm^ 
was  Homer  and  Virgil  in  one/'*     The  other  imcompromiain;.;l> 
pagan  poet  was  Eutilius  Naniatianus,  in  whose  eyes  the  Chris- 
tians were  "  a  sect  more  fell  than  CuTe*s  poisons,***  as  he  sai*-^ 
in  his  picturesque  poem  dk  reditu  silo,  describing  his  return 
Italy  from  Gaul. 

^  ol'K    i^ui    Tov    ^i^urrtaFtitoO  Btdtrov  ^  tip   hi   Bt/yyiXtoto  pbotf   itol 

(I'hutius).  'Ofi-fipoii 

*  His  history  embnicod   the  reigns  KXai'Stai-ii*' Pu 

of  Leo  and  Zeuo ,  4  57  •  49 1 .  't\\\^  m^  x\\\V,vc\u 


im  1^ 


*•   DfJUrrWr  cvtc 


J 
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Of  converts  to  Chiistiaeity,  whose  writings  are  partly  or 
wkolly  pagan,  may  be  mentioned  Macix)biu9,  Licentius,  and 
Sidonius  ApuUinaris,  Panlinus  of  Burdigala/  who  aftenv^ards 
l»ec^.ine  bishop  of  Nola,  was  converted  in  time  to  write  a  pane- 
gyxT.c  on  Theodosius  L  in  celebration  of  his  victoiy  over 
Eagenius  ;  and  two  lines  written  in  his  christian  period  deserve 
to  \ye  remembered  as  an  expression  of  the  general  experience 
«>f  the  age — 

pluiima  quaeaivi,  jter  singula  qujieque  cucurri^ 
aed  niMl  inveni  melius  quam  credere  Christo, 

The  poems  of  Sidoniua  Apollinaris,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Emperor  A\dtiis,  possess  the  peculiar  cliann  of  transjwrting  iis 
^to  a  circle  of  old  Eomaii  culture  amid  the  alien  surroundings 
^f  the  fifth  century.  His  pagan  poetry  is  Roman,  but  de- 
<^dent,  infected  with  something  not  Koman ;  it  is  the  poetr)^ 
^f  one  who  miglit  become  a  Christian.  He  is  at  home  in 
Bome,  anud  the  monuments  of  the  pagan  Emperors  and  the 
Memorials  of  the  pagan  republic ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  at 
home  in  Eavenua,  the  capital  of  christian  Emperors,  where  all 
^htj  buildings  are  of  brick,  the  waterless  city  of  marshes,  "  where 
the  living  thirst  and  the  dead  swim/'  qua  vivi  m£mnt  natmit 
^^puiti.  In  the  consulate  of  his  friend  and  father- iu-law  the 
Emperor  Avitua  he  spent  pleasant  days  at  Rome  ;  he  wrote  and 
I'ecited  a  panegyric  on  the  Emperor^;  aud  it  was  decreed  by 
^he  senate  that  a  bronze  statue  should  be  erected  to  him  in  the 
**onmi  of  Trajan,  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  libraries — 

cum  meia  pfini  fitatuam  perennem 
Nerva  TrajaiiUis  litxiHs  vidt^ret 
iiitcr  aut: tores  utriusque  &£am 
bihliuthecae* 


S5^431    A.I>,,     converted    about 

^  ;    bishop  of  Nola  409.     His  A>«- 

^^<*.mium  Jiiliani   et  Julianae   is  a 

rf^t«5st  in   itH    npirit    against    pa^an 

^I^MiAkoiia,  and  exhorta  to  chttstity* 

,.^  W>  Pnulinus  of  Pella,  sc/"  abtive,  p, 

^*  *      On  a  curioiis  aiioTi>Tnou«  jKiein, 

^^r^ovidi'ntia,  see  Ebcrt^  op.  ciL  L  305 ; 

j^he  AfricMi  Dracontius,  ik  367, 

^nyt^tfttritua    Amto    soctro    dictiLs, 

vcion  of  Avitus  is  deKcrilwMi  ; 

>  to  Aetiua  on  thii  eve  of  th<^ 

-11  .,(  the  Catalannian   Field;  and 

^*   arrunistanc4is  of  MiLximns'  eleva- 

458    Sidoniuii  addressed  a 


Panegyricns  to  Majonan  on  the  o<;caaion 
of  his  consulate,  and  givf?s  in  it  a  remark- 
able descriptiou  of  the  hostility  which 
Majorian  experienced  from  the  uanifless 
wifeof  Aetius*  In  467  Sid  on!  us  attended 
the  marriage  of  Ricimer  with  Alypia. 
the  daughter  of  Antberaius,  and  in  468 
adilressed  and  read  a  jKicni  to  the  Em- 
peror— Ptmeg^fricua  qucm  Rtmuu  dixit 
Anlhemio  bis  amsuli,  in  whicli  thi3re  m 
an  interesting  aceonnt  (^«-  above,  p. 
20 d)  of  the  education  of  Anthemius, 
the  ideal  Byzantine.  The  best  edition 
of  Sidoiiius  is  thot  rticeiitly  miblished 
in  the  AL  O.  IL  by  C.  Lueyoliann. 
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Thtis  the  poet  of  Avibns  was  set  up  in  bronze  besida  the  poet 
of  Stilicho  and  the  poet  of  Aetius.  ^  Twelve  years  later  he 
was  to  become  the  bishop  of  Clermont.  i 

Of  christian  poetry,  beside  the  hymns  of  St  Ambrose,  the 
writings  of  Pnidentius^  won  popularity ;  they  blended  Horatian 
love-poetry  with  Cliristianity,  as  it  were  warm  wine  with  cool 
water,  and  the  mixture  suited  the  taste  of  the  day.  The 
asclepiads  of  Severus  Eudelechius  "  on  the  deaths  of  cattle " 
exhibit  the  same  christianising  tendency  as  the  %rritings  uf 
Paulinus.  Two  swains  are  introduced,  complaining  of  the  loss 
of  their  cattle  by  the  plague,  and  as  they  talk,  Tityrus,  a  , 
Christian,  entei-s  driving  along  a  herd  of  cattle  whicli  the  pesti- 
lence had  not  injured.  The  animals  had  escaped,  as  Tityrus  j 
explains,  because  the  sign  of  the  cross,  **  signum  quod  perhibent 
esse  crucis  Dei/'  was  branded  on  their  foreheads. 

Into  the  characteristics  of  the  ecclesiastical  «md  religioua  | 
writers,  Augustine  and  Jerome,  Salvia  u   and  Cassian,  1   can- 
not attempt  to  enter  here ;  I  can  only  repeat  what  has  beea  1 
said   before,  that  they  retained  the  form  of  pagan  style  and 
employed  the  arts  of  pagan  rhetoric,  while  thoy  contended  against  i 
the   pagan  spirit.     Besides  Jerome  8  translation  of  the  Bible,  j 
his  enlarged  translation  of  Eusebins'  Chronicle  was  very  im- 
portant and  served  as  a  model  for  Latin  chroniclers.      Orosius' 
Hhtory  afjainsi  tJv(i  Pagans,  written  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to 
Augustine's  City  of  God,  attained  less  celebrity,  and  is  now  | 
read  more  for  its  historical  statements  than  its  arguments.^     All  I 
these  writers  contributed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  t<>  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  Latin  theology,  though  Angustine  j 
and  Jerome  tower  so  far  above  the  others  that  they  may  lie  j 
considered  its  founders. 


.  *  Flaviufl  MeTobaudcs*  Panegyric  on 
Aetiits  hji8  bt^ii  referred  to  (above»  p. 
173).  The  mscription  on  the  stattits 
ptwiteci  tf)  him  in  435  (on  aeco^mt  of 
his  roilitar)'  services  and  liia  Panegj'nc) 
is  extant  (C.  /,  L.  \L  1,  1721).  A  few 
fragmcttts  of  other  pnenis  remain,  and 
liave  been  jiublishcd  by  Bekker  in  the 
Bonn  Corjius  Bisl.  B>jz, 
3  Ebett  (243  jrjg*)  roranrka  that  hia 


Fsifehomachm  has  **  ein  sehr  becleutna- 1 
d«8   literarhi«torischps    Ititeressc/*   W 
cause  it  is  the  ftrst  chriBlian  porm  tti  ^ 
the  West  in  which  the  aUegor; 
is  thorouglily  worked  out ;   '  V 
80  zu  sageu  2U  den  standU^rd  wt/rKu  «im 
Mittel  alters/'  I 

*  It  is  practicjiny,  as  Ebert  r«iDatlE»i 
(p.  324),  a  chriiitiaii  ff'clt^eBchdehie, 
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CHAPTER   I 

the  reign  of  justdi  i. ;   and  the  eaelier  yeab3  of 
justinun's  reign 


Ik  order  to  understand  the  European  history  of  the  sixth 
century  and  the  reign  of  Justinian,  we  must  graap  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  fifth  century, 
but  that  there  is  one  great  difference  in  the  situation.  It  is  a 
intinuation  of  the  struggle  between  the  Komans  and  the 
innans,  but  their  relation  has  altered.  In  the  fifth  century 
le  Germans  were  conquering  lands  from  the  Eomans,  in  the 
century  the  Komans  are  reconquering  lands  from  the 
rermans.  Europe  is  now  divided  between  thent  North- 
western Europe  is  irrevocably  lost  to  the  Empire  and  secui'ed 
Id  Teutonic  peoples,  south-eastern  Europe  is  still  Eoman  in 
ihe  wide  sense  of  the  word.  Italy  is  the  intennediate  land 
between  these  extremes,  and  consequently  becomes  the  scene  of 
the  last  combat,  which  results  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, and  leads  to  the  division  of  the  peninsula  between  tlie 
fiomans  and  the  Lombards. 

Justinian  is  the  great  figure  of  the  time.  His  enterprising 
spirit  carried  out  the  idea  of  regaining  a  footing  in  western 
Europe.  He  set  in  order  a  system  of  law  for  the  world. 
Politically  he  was  absolute,  as  against  the  aristocracy ;  ecclesi- 
astically he  was  absolute,  as  against  Pope  or  Patriarch*  His 
buildings  in  number  and  splendour  were  the  marvel  of  his  age ; 
and  in  St  Sophia  he  bequeatlied  to  posterity  an  imposing 
moDUment  of  his  greatness. 

The  reign  of  Justin  I.  is  chiefly  important  as  preliminary 
the  reigu  of  his  nephew  Jnstinian  L 
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Justin  is  said  to  have  been  originally  an  Ulyrian  peasant 
who  came  to  Constantinople  with  his  two  hrothers  in  the  reig 
of  Leo,^     We  have  already  met  him  as  a  trusted  officer 
Anastasius,  assisting  in  quelling  the  Isanrians,  and  he  was  aft« 
wards  advanced  to  the  post  of  commander  of  the  guards  {w 
excvMtoTum).     At  the  time  of  Anastasius*  death  (1st  July  51 J 
the   eunuch   Amantius  formed  a  plot  to  invest  a  friend 
creature  of  his  own  with  the  purple.     To  nttain  this  end 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  gain  over  the  guards,  and  he  con 
sequently  enlisted  Justin  in  his  sendee  and  supplied  him  wit! 
money  to  bribe  the  soldiers.     But  Justin  was  more  wily  and 
more  ambitious  than  Amantius  calcidated  ;  he  took  the  treasu 
and  secured  the  interests  of  the  soldiers  for  himself  \  the  senaU 
consented,  and  the  people  acclaimed,'- 

Observe  the  position  of  affairs.  The  goTemment  of . 
stasiujs  in  his  later  years  had  been  most  unpopular  in  two  wajj 
financially  and  ecclesiastically.  He  hoarded  the  income  of  tt# 
State  insteail  of  expending  part  of  it  as  productive  capital,  tuidj 
he  increased  his  hoard  by  oppressive  exactions ;  he  was,  mm\ 
over,  a  pronounced  monophysite.  The  opposition  to  his  govern-] 
ment  was  expressed  in  the  revolt  of  Vitahau,  who  profe5*ed  to] 
represent  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  Vitalian  had  indeed  beettj 
repressed,  but  he  was  still  in  Thrace,  his  attitude  was  hr>stQe,| 
and  he  was  doubtless  in  relation  with  a  faction  in  the  cityi 
which  shared  his  disaffection, 

Anastasius,  though  childless,  had  near  relations,  especiallyl 
two  nephews,  H^-^atius  and  Pompeius,  who  might  urge  a  claimj 
to  tiie  tlirone,  and  were  secure  of  the  support  of  Uie  monophy-] 
site  party  and  the  green  faction,  which  their  uncle  favoured 

But  Justin  ousted  both  Vitalian  and  the  nephews  of  tbe] 
late  Emperor.  Justin's  religion  was  orthodox,  and  his  acoeasiottl 
to  the  throne  rested  on  the  facts  that  he  attached  to  liijn*<Jf| 
the  orthodox  anti^Anastasian  party,  including  the  blue  faction,] 
and  that  he  was,  by  his  military  reputation  and  his  positiittj 

^  Ou  the  fcslttvonic  legend,  which 
milker  Justin  n  Slavonic  peasant,  set 
the  articli*  of  Mr.  Hryce  on  Theophilus' 
Vita  JiLsiinimd  (a  work  which  had  been 
lost  sinof  the  days  of  Ale  man  mis  and 
was  disco veix^d  hy  Mr.  Bryoe)  m  the 
EnglUh  Hiitt orient  Rtview,  October 
1887.    Am  to  the  identifieaition  of  Jus- 


tiniun'ij  birth pliice,  JuattniJiiui  i 
At*  note^  voL  ii.  p,  7. 

'*  Compare  Justin'a   lutter 
misdaSf  bishop  of  Ronie  <Ma 
434):  * '  pr  I  mum  in  se  pn  -  - '  - ' 
fuvore,  d<?inde  amplis; 
nostriaacri  paltttiietsji: 
uec  non  election*?  firmissimi  cieci 
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maander  of  the  guards,  so  fomudable  that  Vitalian  could 
tmlinne  hostilities,  especially  as  the  causes  for  dissatisfac- 
Brhich  had  led  to  them,  were  uow  remuved.  VitiiliaTi  was 
led  witli  a  consulship  and  the  office  of  master  of  soUiera^jf^ 
be  great  schism  (which  had  lasted  since  Zeno's  Henotikon) 
sen  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Churches  came  to  an  end, 
e  Emperor  recognised  the  dogmatic  symhokim  of  Pope 
t  But  Vitalian  enjoyed  his  new  honours  for  only  a  few 
is;  he  was  assassinated,  and  his  assassination  was  gener- 
ttributod  to  the  jealousy  of  Justinian. 
tetiB  was  an  able  soldier,  hut  was  already  wellnigh 
y  years  old  He  had  not  much  aptitude  for  civil 
^  and  he  was  illiterate.  The  enemies  of  the  new  dynasty 
farda  said  that  he  was  an  imbecile  old  man,  who  did 
sr  good  nur  e\il  to  the  Empire,  because  he  was  unable  to 
thing.  Such  a  slight  is  of  no  value  in  regard  of  the 
He  was  a  man  of  ambition  and  strong  will  who,  not- 

ding  his  advanced  age,  steered  the  Empire  into  a  new 

guided  a  thorougligoing  reaction. 

make  up  for  his  own  deficiencies  in  culture  and  know- 
(tof  civil  government  he  had  the  assistance  of  his  nephew 
lian,^  who  was  destined  to  succeed  him.  Justinian 
|ied  the  consulate  in  521  a.d.,  and  exhibited  games  and 
icles  of  magnificent  costliness.  This  munificence  was  a 
ist  to  the  careful  frugality  of  Anastasius,  and  indicated  to 
Bople  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  new  dynasty.^  In 
627  Justinian  was  created  Augustus,  and  in  August,  on 
lath  of  his  uncle,  became  sole  monarch. 

s  financial  difficulties  in  which  the  Empire  was  involved 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  had  been  solved  by  the 
f  Atiastasius,  and  the  new  Emperor  found  a  large  sum  of 
^in  the  treasury.  But  before  the  accession  of  Justinian  this 
)  said  to  have  been  considerably  i-educed^  for  the  frugtdity 
aataaiuB  had  been  followed  by  a  more  liberal  expenditure, 


LytluA,  ill  &1»  says  he  vtas 
.fttid  tiDder!$tood  nothinj^  save 
*  matters.  In  tlio  5ccrff //wf/or^ 
taoGc*,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
signing  hb  namc»  b  deacribed. 
b«  CAUic  to  the  throae  ho  was 


about  aixt^-six  years  old. 

'  JuBtini&u  was  bom  shunt  4 S3. 

^  Justin,  in  a  constitution  of  519» 
sp«aks  of  Anast^tsiuH*  frtigiility  as  the 
**parc«  posttTiom  subtUitas  prlocipia*' 
{Cod.  Juat.  iL  Y\\.  ^^V 


d 
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and  the  exactions  for  which  he  had  heen  blamed  were  n 
tinued,^  Justinian's  ideas  soared  higher  than  to  the  m|| 
tenance  of  a  brilliant  court,  and  he  required  money  to  ofl 
out.  The  harmless  administration  of  Justin  was  incoiti 
with  the  achievement  of  public  glories — and  there  iaj| 
truth  in  the  unkind  remark  that  Justin  did  no  good  fl 
the  State.  Tlie  great  works  by  which  Justinian's  naifli 
membered,  the  works  on  Eoman  law,  the  conquest  of 
Africa,  and  the  public  edifices  are  connected  with  the 
three  men,  Tribonian,  Belisariiis,  and  Anthemiua  The 
of  these  men  were  worthy  of  the  large  conceptions  of 
reign.  But  the  great  works  coidd  never  have  been  exi 
for  another  human  instrument,  whose  name  has 
down  to  infamy,  and  not,  Uke  theirs,  to  fame.  This  wa 
the  Cappadocian,  who  was  appointed  praetorian  prefer 
supplied  the  treasury  by  oppressing  the  subjects.  Th 
authentic  account  of  him  is  that  of  John  Lydus,  w] 
civil  servant  at  the  time,  and  has  left  ns  a  narratii 
enormities. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  prefect  to  supply  money  fi 
expenses*  John  not  only  supplied  it  but  became  imn 
wealthy  himself,  and  led  a  life  of  gluttony  and  deba 
**  He  did  not  fear  God  or  regard  man/'^  The  provi 
Lydia  and  CiHcia  especially  suffered  from  his  extortici 
let  a  company  of  his  xieaUiPe*  loose  upon—Lydia,  an 
devastated  it  for  the  space  of  a  year,  leading  (accon 
John  of  Lydia)  not  a  virgin  or  a  youth  undeflowerec 
vessel  in  a  house.  He  was  regarded  as  a  demon,  attend 
band  of  demons,  too  ready  to  do  his  bidding,*  and  such 
as  Cyclops,  Cerberus,  Sardanapalus  were  lavished  on  hi 
his  special  acts  we  may  notice  the  partial  abolition, 
modification,  of  the  State  post,  curstis  publictcs,^  thsi 


Th 


*  John  Lyiiuii.  iii.  51. 

'  lb.  57.*  He  wfia  at  first  a  logo- 
thete,  Since  the  timtj  of  TbfiodDHius 
L  the  oftiu'B  of  praiifectus  praetorio 
had  hecu  decre^using  in  power,  ftinl 
by  the  end  of  Justinian's  reign  tiie 
civil  servirt?  was  m  a  v*^ry  t>oor  condi- 
tion. Lydus  laya  this  rcKutt  partly  to 
the  charge  of  John  the  Cappadocian, 
who  helped  to  ruin  the  subjects. 

*  Procopius,  B,  P,  \.  ^4. 


hij 

I 


*  Olio  of  i 
Mftxilloplm 

oppressed  l"i4]l;iarLpui;n,      ai.'l 
the  Secret  History  [cap,  21)  th 
collected  by  tho  iira**t'»H:iti  i 
excess  of  the  regular 
to  8000  lbs.  of  gold  ai! 
called  the  A^nkon. 

*  Thtj  post  which  connects 
tium  with  the  Persian  froutie 
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ach  measuie  was  economically  disastrous.    Directly,  certain 

euses  were  saved  to  the  treasury,  but  the  unfortunate  pro- 

fiflciak  were  obliged   to  undergo  the  labour  of  transporting 

lieir  produce  themselves  to  the  ports  for  transference  to  Con- 

EitMtinople,  and  large  quantities  of  corn  rotted  in  the  granaries. 

JThe  im|xiverislied  provincials  flocked  to  the  capital ;  a  large 

number  of  new  taxes  were   invented   to   extort   money,  and 

utica  is  said  to  have  been  so  abused  that  men  would  not  go 
Bto  court,  and  the  business  of  advocates  declined.  The  prefect 
nstitutcil  the  use  of  hideous  and  painful  fetters,  he  had  dark 
Dns  under  the  praetorium  for  punishing  Ids  subordinate 
Bcials,  and  none  wei-e  exempted  from  the  indignity  of  tortui'c. 

The  remarkable  point  is  that,  according  to  John  Lydus, 
Ifnstiaian  was  ignorant  of  the  excesses  of  the  prefect,  Lydus 
looatinually  inserting  a  parenthesis  to  warn  us  that  the  Em- 

or  knew  nothing  of  this  or  that  unjust  transaction.  That 
lian  was  prepared  to  enforce  rigorously  the  collection  of 

established  dues  we  know  from  his  laws ;  but  he  may  not 
ive  been  awai^e  of,  and,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  inqidre  too 
riously  into,  all  the  details  of  his  minister's  actions.     We  can 

ily  iindenstand  the  value  he  laid  upon  u  prefect  who  never 
Jfled  to  supply  him  with  the  funds  requisite  for  the  achieve- 

nt  of  his  schemes. 


Justinian  shared  his  throne  with  a  remarkable  woman,  the 
npress  Theodora.  She  was  originally  a  ballet-dancer ;  her 
auty  and  intellectual  ability  attracted  the  love  of  Justinian, 
rfore  he  became  Emperor,  and  he  married  her.  A  con- 
ujjorar}'  said  it  was  impossible  for  mere  man  to  describe  lier 
in  words  or  to  imitate  it  by  art  ^ ;  we  cannot  judge 
remark  was  due  to  tlie  enthusiasm  of  adulation, 
but  if  we  were  entitled  to  form  an  idea  of  her  features  from 
the  mosaic  picture  in  San  Yitale  at  Ravenna,  we  should  infer 
tluit  Pxocopius,  in  speaking  of  her  beauty,  uses  the  language 
nf  a  courtier.  Nevertheless  I  think  we  may  conclude  that 
^'l-r-dora  was  a  beautiful  woman,  not  from  the  praise  of  Pro- 
,  ^  but  from  the  admissions  of  the  Stcrd  History,  whose 
anihor  would    duubtless,   if   he    could,  have   disparaged    her 

Sidiffy  tdnnU  (ca[K  30).     In  the  other     m  few  asse^  for  a  largp  number  of  horaea. 
I  of  the  Eaai  the  change  for  the         ^  Procopins,  r/*- Joi.  i.  11.    Com^re 
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charms.  The  only  blemishes  which  he  can  find  in  her  are 
that  she  was  mther  short  in  stature  and  had  a  somewhat  pal( 
complexion,  but  the  pallor,  which  he  assures  us  was  not  sicklTjj 
he  seems  to  admire  rather  than  censure. 

In  order  to  understand  lier  political  position  we  must  dir« 
our  attention  to  the  factions  of  the  circus,  wliich  were  of  con^ 
siderable  historical  importance  throughout,  especially  at  thej 
bej^inniug  of,  the  sixth  century.  The  origin  of  the  four  partiej 
of  the  circus,^  symbohsed  by  the  colours  white,  red,  green, 
blue,  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  The  masters  or  leaders  of  thi 
parties  (fiomini  faHiorivm)  are  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of' 
Nero.  Caligida  favoured  the  green,  Nero  the  blue  colour,  and  tie 
rivalry  of  the  parties  continued  to  a  late  period  of  the  Empire, 
the  Emperor  hiniself  generally  patronising  either  blue  or  green, 
in  which  white  and  red  had  been  respectively  absorbed.  It  was 
not  merely  in  Home  that  these  factions  existed;  they  cheered  and 
fought  throughout  the  capitals  of  the  provinces;  they  had  eiisted 
ill  Byzantium  since  (at  lat-est)  the  time  of  Septimius  Seveim 
At  Constantinople  in  the  fifth  centuiy  they  seem  to  have  assumed 
greater  political  importance,  and  we  can  hardly  avoid  coriBect- 
ing  this  with  the  rehgious  differences  which  agitated  the  Easl* 
For  the  parties  of  tiie  circus  became  soon  identified  with  the 
parties  of  the  Cliurch  ;  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius,  who  was  ID* 
clined  to  the  heresy  of  Eutyches,  supported  the  Greens,  Marcian,, 
the  orthodox  Emperor,  supported  the  Blues ;  and  at  tlie  ead 
the  fifth  century  the  monophysite  Anastixsius  favourt*d  th< 
Greens.  In  the  year  501  a  battle  took  place  between  the' 
two  parties  in  the  hippodrome,  It  must  be  observefl  tbi 
these  parties  did  not  consist  merely  of  the  participators  in  tlw 
games ;  any  citizen  might  belong  to  them.  They  were  maio- 
tained  on  an  organised  system,  recognised  by  the  government, 
with  regular  officers.  They  were  a  machine  by  which  thi 
opinion  or  will  of  the  people  could  be  expressed ;  and  thfr' 
Greek  name  of  a  "party  '*  %vas  SiJ/zo^f,  a  dome,  or  *' people/'^ 


*  On  tliis  sftii*JLa*t  I  have  conaultiid 
with  advaDtngfi  the  article  of  Wilkeu 
in  tlie  Abhffndlfing^n  of  the  Btuliti 
Acadi-my,  1S27.  oiititled  **  Uolw?r  die 
Partlif^en  der  Rfnnbtihii/'  Much  in- 
fonuatioij  is  to  be  fouml  iu  the  c/e 
CatrimmiiU  of  Couiitautiiie  Parphyro- 
geaitim. 


*  It  should  bw  noticed  thnt  t^e  > 
tinction  of  Blues  iVr 
(Prtmni)    prevailed 
larger     provimiitt   _  t 

( 'tti'Ajirea,  A  j  i;i  1 1  m  i .  ■•^'  'i  i  v  h 
there  was  dar>iirl  --^  a  ^ 
mnsoiiry    thnijiliout    tlu^ 
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^port  of  the  Blues  was  one  of  the  elements  on 
lie  new  dynasty  rested  ;  the  hostility  of  the  mono- 
Greens  was  one  of  the  lurking  dangers  against  which 
o  guard.  It  was  natural  for  Justin  and  Justinian  to 
be  blue  3)arty,  as  Anastasius  had  favoured  the  green. 
Theodora,  in  the  days  of  her  life  as  a  public  dancer, 
itified  with  the  green  faction.  Her  father  is  said  to 
$a  employed  in  its  service ;  and  she  held  monophysitic 

When  she  married  Justinian,  she   tmnsferred  her 

ies  to  the  Blues,  but  did  not  change  her  creed.     It  is 

ristic  that  the  opf>osition  writer,  who  afterwards  treated 

scurrilous  virulence  ip,  the  Secret  History,  ascribed  this 

if  colour  to  personal  pique. 

f  looked  upon  the  interest  taken  by  Justinian  in 
faction  as  a  mania.  He  is  said  to  have  allowed  it 
it  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  petXilance  and  violence 
punity,  and  even  to  have  heavily  chastised  governors 
atured  to  punish  members  of  that  fectibn  for  their 
sanours.  The  Greens,  on  the  other  hand,  were  harshly 
exposed  to  the  malevolence  of  tlieir  opponents  and 
0  retaliate.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  factions  were 
ompanies ;  and  among  the  Blues  there  was  clearly  a 
Uowship  of  unprincipled  adventurers  and  debauchees, 
ier  the  cover  of  orthodoxy  and  loyalty,  threw  off  the 
B  of  society.  About  this  time  they  adopted  the 
rf  wearing  beards  like  the  Persians ;  and  shaving  the 
f  the  head  to  the  temples,  they  wore  their  hair  long 
ike  Huns.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that 
members  of  the  factions  were  like  these  obtrusive 
als. 

san  perceive  that  the  licence  permitted  to  the  favoured 
as  in  a  manner  a  political  necessity.  Even  in  the 
ipotic  state,  pubHc  opinion  is  more  or  less  a  check  on 
of  the  sovereign,  for  he  feels  that  there  is  a  limit 
tie  at  wluch  humait  endurance  will  rebel  Now  Jus- 
Bnancial  exigenciej'j  forced  him  to  tiy  tlie  endurance  of 
Bcts;  his  vigorou^^  policy  and  his  rapacious  ministers 

tbe  aflAiiis  of  the  flactlotis  Mtsiorif,  cap.  29.  The  d^^tai  wore 
vinces  interested  anal  inHu-  orgattised  hoilies,  over  whicli  «lemitrcbs 
Wdoud  in  tht  L-npifJ.  aa  wti     (or  irpoffTdTai)  \irtiivde4. 
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naturally  excited  mucli  discontent.      The  populace  were  di^^. 
satisfied  on  account  of  the  reduction  which  was  made  in  tfci.e 
distributions  pf  corn;  the  conservatism  of  the  patricians  and 
senators  revolted  against  the   Empei-or's  ideas  of  innovatioTj  ; 
and  no  favour  was  shown  to  the  professional  classcis.     Besides j 
this  the  monophysites  were  hostile  to  his  government,  and  there* 
were  many  adherents  of  the  family  of  Anastasius.      Public 
opinion  was  a  force  which  he  could  not  ignore,  especiallr  as  ^ 
it  had  made  itself  heard  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius.     No^ 
the    circus   was    the    place    in   which    puhlic    opinion   could  I 
express  itself ;  the  demes  of  the  circus  were  organised  parties 
capable  of  ])olitical  combination  and  action.     It  was   oonse— 
(juently  Justinian*s  policy  to  enlist  in  his  semce  one  party  as  | 
a  sort  of  government  organ,  and  his  party  was  naturally  th^ 
blue,  which  had  been  the  party  of  opposition  under  Anastasioja. 
He  could  thus  pamlyse  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people  by 
keeping  them  divided,  and  favouring  one  division*     As  long  »^  I 
the  two  parties  were  opposed,  John  the  Cappadocian  andtti*] 
other  unpopular  ministers  were  safe. 

But  it  is  evident  that  such  a  policy  could  not  be  p^'l 
manent;  Justinian  could  not  be  content,  while  Ms  jiosititF*^  I 
depended  on  a  party.  In  532  A.D,  a  turning-point  came,  ^^1 
sedition  of  **  Nika/*  which  shook  the  throne.  The  import  (?• 
this  event  was  thai  Justinian  attempted  to  render  himsd^  | 
indejiendent  even  of  the  blue  faction,  which  had  grown 
intolembly  turbulent.  The  blue  faction  consequently  coalesced 
with  the  green ;  and  the  Emperor  quelled  the  rebellion  by  the 
soldiei*s.  The  affair  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact,  thit 
the  disaffection  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  party  of  the  " 
Anastasian  dynasty,  an  element  of  danger  which  the  Emperor  I 
tiually  extingmshed. 

On  the  13th  of  January^   the  Greens  complained  to  Uie 
Emperor  in  the  hipporlrome  of  ihe  giievous  oppi'essiou  whic 
they  suffered,  especially  from  Calapodius,  a  guardsman,  wl 
bad  l)een  a  Green  in  the  da^'s  of  Anastasius  and  had  becoaia 

Ju.stinmn.     It  takes  up  so  mucli  «ti 
that  tht*  readier  receive*  the  im|ir«stt« 
that  it  was  an  important  scene  of  th 
aeditiofi,  whcR'a*  it  was  ouly  nn  MtiA 
di^nt  that  the  acdiliou  ibilowcd  atj' 
m  omen  It. 


^  Att  the  convcrstttion  which  took 
plwMi  bctireen  the  Emperor  and  the 
trreefifl  (recorded  vttrlmtim  by  Tltcii- 
phanes)  is  not  really  tlo^ijly  eoniiceted 
with  the  sedition  whieh  toll  owed,  I 
liavu  prefeiTCid  to  rciierve  it  for  the 
chapter  on  maUBers,  etc.,  of  the  age  of 


\ 
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In  Blue  under  tlie  new  dynasty.     The  Blues  supported  the 

EiQl>eit>r,  and  the  streets  were  soon  the  scene  of  sanjL^iinarj 

couHicts,      But    a    circumstance    occurred   which   determined 

e  union  of  the  hostile   parties   in   a  common    insurrection 

It  the  oppres8i%^e  administration.     Seven  inilividuals  had 

condemned  to  death,  and   five  of  them  were  executed 

without  difficulty.      But  in  the  case  of  two,  a  Blue  and  a 

reen,  the  hangman  hlundered/  and  twice  the  bodies  fell,  still 

ive,  to  the  ground     Then  the  monks  of  St.  Uonon  interfered 

id  carried  the  two  criminals  to  the  adjacent  monastery.     Ab 

of  the  criminals  were  Blues,  and  as  the  hitch  in  the 

:^tition  tended  to  make  the  incident  more  impressive  than 

the  Blues  and   Greens  united   in   a  determination  to 

avenge  themselves  op  the  civil  authorities,  and  they  chose  the 

watchword   Nilca,  "  conquer,"    from    which    the  sedition    has 

eived  its  name.^ 

Die  most  ohnoxious  ministers  were  John  of  Cappadocia 
e  praetorian  prefect,  Trihonian  the  quaestor,^  and  Eudemius 
ie  prefect  of  the  city,  who  was  especially  associated  with 
;he  executions  whicia  liad  t^ken  place.  During  five  days, 
*in  1 4th  to  ISth  January,  the  city  was  a  scene  of  con- 
ions  and  witnessed  all  the  hoiTors  of  street  warfare 
e  troops  present  in  the  capital  were  not  numerous.  The 
ards  of  the  palace,  who  used  formerly  to  be  recruited  by 
hardy  Armenians  or  Isaurians,  consisted  of  3500  men ;  but  as 
*^'istiuian  had  made  a  practice  of  selling  sinecure  commissions 
for  large  sums,  the  corps  was  not  very  efficient  Ijelisarius,* 
I  ^feo  had  lately  returned  from  the  Persian  war,  had  a  force  of 
^^taphracti — cavalr}^  completely  mailed — who  were  lodged  in 
^Be  precincts  of  the  palace  ;  and  it  happened  that  the  Gepid 
^^^er  MunduSi  who  had  done  good  service  on  the  Danube 

*  Tribonian's  love  of  money  (^4X0- 
yjmiukTio.)  was  notorious  (Proeopiua), 
Ho  died  in  54iS. 

*  From  rrocopiui*  (i?.  T.  i.  11)  we 
learn  that  Eelis&riiza  w*s  born  in  n  dis- 
trict called  ^<rrmantit,  betwc?en  Ill^ri- 
cum  and  Thrac«,  a  name  which  poiuU 
to  German  colonista.  At  this  time  the 
great  general  whs  about  twenty -seven 
yeara  of  age.  I  conjecture  that  ho  was 
of  a  Slavonic  family,  and  that  \\m  name 
means  White  Dawn;  for  B^Xt— Slav. 
htl  or  bkl  (Rusa.  &klif)t  cf.  B<A<>XP*»'/**^'^*'** 


Procopiua,  who  gives  an  account  of 

jedition  in  his  dc  BcNo  Per»ico,  L 

not  mention  that  three  of  the 

»nere  were    to  be    hanged.      The 

four  wore  to  be  behcadeiL     Bc- 

Procopiiis,  the  Paschal  Ckranklc^ 

1u,  aud  Theophaues  are  our  chief 

ea  ;  but  tnevu  ik  a  short  notice 

Cfhronicle  of  the  contempomry 

h<?r  wtreet  cry,  designating  the 
of  the  parties,  wa.H  *'To  the 
Greena  and  Blues  long  life  !  " 
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Sre  in  465,  the  baths  of  Alexander,  and  many  private  houses 
periahed  in  the  course  of  the  conlla^ation,  Ou  Friday  even- 
ing soine  ships  arrived  with  troops  from  neighljouring  cities  * ; 
anJ^  encouraged  by  this  increase  of  his  forces,  the  Emperor 
arranj^ed  an  attack  on  the  insurgents^  who  on  the  following 
(lay  (l7th,  Saturday)  assembled  in  the  Augusteum,  intending 
ptirhai>s  to  make  a  decisive  assaidt  on  the  palace.  The  conflict 
erwidi  with  the  siege  of  a  building  in  the  Augusteum  caUed 
the  Octagon,  where  the  rebels  entrenched  themselves ;  the 
soldiers,  unable  to  expel  them,  set  fire  to  it. 

On  Sunday  moniing  Justinian  ventured  to  appear  in  the 
cathisma  of  the  hippodrome  with  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  (the 
holj  /ifYaXctor,  as  a  ciironieler  calls  it)  in  his  haD4ls.  It  was 
proclaimed  that  thp  Emperor  would  convei'se  in  person  with 
the  people,  and  large  crowds  assemlded,  but  with  no  purpose 
of  pacification.  Justinian  sware  that  he  would  grant  an 
mjre^erved  amnesty,  forget  the  past,  and  comi>ly  with  the 
tlemands  of  his  subjects.  A  sovereign  could  liaitUy  say  more 
than  this ;  but  all  he  heard  in  reply  was,  "  You  lie ! "  in  con- 
jmiction  with  some  abusive  vocative  - ;  and  '*  As  you  kept  yoiu' 
oath  to  Vitalian,  even  so  would  you  keep  this  oath  to  us."  Jus- 
tinian, when  he  returned  to  the  palace,  ordered  all  the  senators 
who  were  present  to  leave  it,  among  the  rest  Hypatius  and 
;  perhaps  he  tho\ight  that  his  two  rivals  would  be 
-rous  outside.  They  professed  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Emperor,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  their  devotion  was  a  mask 
iir  tint  The  insurgents  were  elated  when  they  learned  that 
Hj'patius  had  left  the  palace ;  they  met  him  and  cimstmined 
him  to  take  the  decisive  step.^  On  Monday  morning  (19th 
.T;i!jiiaiy)  he  was  crowned  in  the  Forum  of  Constantine  with  a 
;j.'iMfu  chain  wreathed  like  a  diadem,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
sat  in  the  cathisma  of  the  hippodrome,  while  a  multitudinous 


I  '  Flrom  Ilebdomoii,  Rbcp^ium,  etc. 

'  CAj*. /U*cA.  L624,  iinopKu%^odf^^pi. 
b<^«ts,  'yati^apt  has  bt?en  pn>pose<i, 
^^al  !iij?m»  of  the  first  word  pro- 
^^tbe  tuitml  of  the  second.  7at'5apt 
ned  OS  equiviileiU  to  7d5tt/je, 
for  which  an  nhnost  incredible 
rivation  froni  «l«do/x)t="iiVer  fliiyt?d" 
fttcii  '*  has  been  |irr»posed.  S^t 
"%  GJosy.  MaL  rl  Juf.  (tntfC. 
f  recorded  that  Hyimtiua^  wiie^ 


Maria)  tried  to  prerent  this  consumma- 
tion* Marcelliuiis  repres^nb?  the  Nlka 
revolt  as  an  agitation  eiitir*  ly  got  iip  by 
the  partii^Tis  of  Anastasiui*'  ueidifiws, 
Hiswordjs  are :  *Mom  plmsqiionoijilium 
eunjiiratis  omnique  seditiosoruni  turbu 
aruiia  doriisiiuc  ministratia  illticta  dolia 
invadereteutavenint(imptnum)."*  This 
theory  of  the  revolt  was  doubtless  cn- 
Dourag^  by  Ju^tiuvsm. 
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assembly  below  called  out,  "  Hypatie  Auguste,  tu  vincas/ 
bad  coine  to  the  hippodrome  in  order  to  organise  an  att 
the  adjacent  palace,  contrary  to  the  judicious  ad\'icej 
senator  Origen,  who  recommended  that  they  should 
one  of  the  other  palaces  in  the   city.     MeanwJiile 
str^igtliened  the  fortiliciitions  of  the  palace,  and  called 
en  of  his  ministers.      Tliia  was  the  really  decisive  moment 

John  of  Cappadocia  recommended  flight  to  Heracle%a) 
Belisarius  agreed  witli  his  view;  but  their  weigl»ty  opinio 
were  outbalanced  by  the  short  speech  of  the  Empress 
dora  ^  :^ 


attacr 

ica^y 

sd«| 


*'  The  present  occasion  is,  T  think,  too  gmve  to  take  regard  of  \ 
ciply  that  it  is  not  meet  far  a  wonjaa  to  speak  among  men.  Thtwewli 
dearest  interests  are  in  the  presence  of  extreme  danger  are  juFtiiiecl  in  ibil 
ing  only  of  the  wisest  course  of  action.  Now  in  my  opinion,  on  the  pro! 
occasion,  if  ever,  nature  is  an  unprofitable  tutor,  even  if  ber  guidance  \i 
us  safety.  It  i»  impossible  for  a  man,  M'hen  he  has  come  into  the  irai 
not  to  die  ;  but  for  one  who  has  reigned  it  is  intolerable  to  be  an  eq 
May  I  never  exist  without  this  purple  robe  and  may  I  never  live  to' 
the  day  on  which  tho&e  who  meet  me  shall  not  address  mc  m  *  Quee^ 
If  you  \^^B]^  O  Euiperor,  to  save  yourself,  there  is  no  difficulty  ;  we  k 
ample  fundt^.  Yonder  is  the  sea,  and  there  are  the  ships.  Yet  rd 
whether,  when  you  have  once  e^ajied  to  a  place  of  security,  you  will 
prefer  death  to  safety.  /  agree  with  an  old  saying  that  '  Empire  ii  mj 
winding-sheet.'  *'^ 


FiiDm  the  mere  words  of  this  speech  we  can  uiid< 
what  effect  it  might  have  produced ;  but  we  can  hardly  reaj 
how  that  effect  was  magnified  when  it  proceeded  from  the  1 
of  the  Empress—"  cette  diablesse  de  genie  attachee  k  rexisto 
de  Justinien." 

In  the  meantime  it  was  believed  in  the  hippodrome  i 
the  Emperor  and  his  comt  had  fled*     For  Hypatius,  not 
sure  of  success,  had  sent  a  messenger  to  Justinian,  bidding  ] 
attack  the  people  assembled  in  the  hip]>odrQme,     Ephnietu, 
messenger,  could  not  himself  I'each  the  imperial  presence, 


*  Eecorded  by  Procopitts.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  these  words  were  actuully 
spoken  by  lljcodora,  and  that  Pro* 
copiuH,  if  he  was  not  present  himself, 
heanl  them  from  Bclijiarius, 

^  ^criroti'o,  "  rnistn-ss/*  the  usnal 
mode  of  address.  The  Emperor  was 
addresaed  as  Uffttora,.  Comyaxe  Sextet 
Midortj,  cap.    30 ;    V    ^^   t«  to<jtuw 


It  should  he   noticed   tluit 
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did 


be  gave  the  message  to  one  of  the  secretaries,  Thomas,  who  was 

a  pagan.     Thomas,  ignomntly  or  designedly,*  gave  him  the 

fjike  information  that  Justinian  had  lied,  and  Kphraem  pro- 

I  claimed  the  tidings  in  the  hippodrome.     It  now  seemed  to  the 

[itbdsand  the  perhaps  unwilling  usurper'  that  they  had  only 

,  talce  possession  of  the  palaca  i* 

When  Theodom*s  resolution  had  conquered  the  prudence  or 

[pusillanimity  of  the  court,  the  eunuch  Narses  was  sent  fortli 

I  vitb  a  well-filled  purse  to  regain  the  allegiance  of  the  Blues  ; 

land  at    the   same  time  Belisarius  led    out  Ms    troops    with 

[the  purpose  of  cutting  the    revolutionists    to  pieces    in    the 

crowded    enclosure.       Belisarius    first    attempted    to    reach 

1  Hjpatius   himself  by  the  spiral   stair  which  led  up  to  the 

athisma,  but  the  door  was  kept  fast  by  the  guard  on   the 

ner  side.      Failing    here,   he    entered    the    hippodrome    by 

|he  general  entrance  to  the  west  of  the  cathisma,  and  at  the 

Isame  moment  another  force  under  Mundus  appeared  at  the 

l-Dead  fjate  on  the  east  side.     Karses*  distribution  of  bribes 

n^nwhile   had  succeeded  in    producing   dissension    Wtween 

*  the  friendly  Greens  and  Blues,"  -  and  this  favoured  the  attack 

tlje  soldiers.      An  unspaiing  uiassaore  took  place,  and  it  is 

aid  that  about  35,000  persons  perislied   in  the  sedition  of 

fika,     Hj^patius  and  Pompeius  were  executed. 


Those  who  draw  a  line  between  ''Roman"  and  **  Byzantine" 

Jiistory  might  well  look  on   this  striking  sedition  as  the  last 

ane  in  "  Roman  history,**  for  it  resulted  in  an  imperial  victory 

ich  established  the  form  of  absolutism  by  which  ''  Byzantine 

atoiy"  is  generally  characterised — a   result  perhaps  partly 

iplied  in  the  remark  of  Procopius  that  the  revolt  was  fatal  in 

consequences   to   both   senate   and   people.     M.   Marrfist  ® 

ibes  it  as  "  the  last  convidsion  which  marks  the  passage 

>m  Graeco-Ronmn  antiquity  to  the  Middle  K^g^^ 

Tlie  blue  and  green  factions  made  tliem selves  conspicuous  on 

reral  subsequent  occasions  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  but 

ey  did  not  again  shake  the  foundations  of  the  throne  as  in  the 

fika  revolt.   Their  rivalry  outUved  then*  short  union,  and  as  long 

'  The  fiM3t  that  Thomas  was  a  pagao  ^  See  Chnm,  Fvat^  ad  ann.  For 
lui  given  rbe  to  the  suspicion  that  he  gates  of  hippodrome,  9U  aboYe,  Bk.  i. 
lofty   liAYe  been  jit  ht&rt  disJoyaJ  to     cap.  v. 


^k 
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as  they  were  hostile  there  was  no  danger  for  Justinijm  ;  I 
spite  of  the  occasional  storms  that  broke  out  their  imj 
was  really  decreasing.  It  is  recorded  that  a  faction  fight  t^ 
place  in  549,  and  there  was  a  more  serious  demonstratioiil 
556,  during  a  great  dearth  at  Constantinople,  when  comi^ 
suffering  seeras  again  to  have  united  the  foes.  The  ped 
cried,  "  Provide  supplies  for  the  city/'  and  they  pulled  dd 
the  house  of  the  prefect  of  tiie  city.  Tlie  factions  clamoia 
against  Justinian  in  the  circus,  and  as  Persian  ambassadj 
happened  to  be  present,  the  Emperor  felt  especially  indignd 
and  mortified  In  561  a  conflict  of  the  Blues  and  Greens  1 
place  in  the  hippodrome  before  the  Emperor  arrived,  but 
appearance  quelled  it;  and  in  563  the  Greens,  who  were i 
doubtedly  connected  with  the  conspiracy  which  was  at 
time  formed  against  Justinian,  reviled  and  stoned  the 
urban  prefect  Andreas,  and  their  behaviour  led  to  a  battle.i 
the  Blues.  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  "  the  colours '" 
twice  again  in  the  reigns  of  Maurice  and  Phocas,  but 
then  far  on  their  way  to  political  insignificance. 

The  conflagration  of  so  many  impoitant  public  buildii 
would  have  entailed  a  heavy  outlay  for  their  mere  restorati 
but  they  were  rebuilt  by  the  ambition  of  Justinian  on  a  m 
splendid  scale.  We  must  postpone  to  another  place  80 
account  of  the  new  St  Sophia,  and  the  architectural  worta 
Anthemius,  whose  skill  i-aised  the  city  from  its  ashes  fairer  t) 
ever.  Notwithstanding  these  expenses,  which  were  incoi! 
simultaneously  with  the  costly  wars  in  Africa  and  Italy,  the  o 
dition  of  the  subjects  seems  to  have  somewhat  improved,  ow 
partly  to  the  milder  though  short  administration  of  Pho( 
the  new  and  popular  praetorian  prefect  of  the  East  But 
the  course  of  little  more  than  a  year  John  the  Cappadoo 
returned  to  office  and  oppression.^  We  can  hardly  doubt  t 
the  Emperor,  for  the  fulfilment  of  whose  schemes  enona 

^  John  is  praet  pref.  in  Deeeniber  to  whom  Uws  are  addreaaed  in  I 
6S3  (Novel  ii.),  and  we  can  tmeo  him 
every  year  in  the  imperial  constitutions 
&B  the  holder  of  this  office  up  to  Sep- 
tember 540.  Iq  641  conatittitioiis  am 
addressed  to  Bassiia,  the  vicariiis  of 
John,  pmetorian  prefect  of  the  East. 
On  Ist  June  541  TUuoiiolxia  \a  P.  P. 
I  orunii^,  and  he  is  avicceededXi^  Ytltv^a, 


544,  545,  546.  Theodotos  ped 
held  thf  ofticc  again  in  54CS  and  I 
but  Bassus  seems  to  have  l^en 
prefect  during  the  latter  part  vf 
JNov.  civil,  clviii.)  W'e  find  Addi 
praetorian  prefect  in  6£»1,  Areohii 
\\\  %^%^  ?«itxvia  in.  655  (f),  5^^  {(), 


fuads  were  necessary,  found  that  his  treastuy  was  not  so  full 
since  the  degradation  of  this  unscrupulous  minister,  and  con- 
'  dttded  that  the  only  way  out  of  his  difficulties  was  the  re- 
appointment of  John, 

The  enemies  of  Justinian  might  appeal  to  this  reappointment 
as  tlieir  liest  proof  that  the  Emperor  was  utterly  unscrupulous 
ig  to  the  means  employed  to  carry  out  his  ideas* 

The  overthrow   of  John  of  Cappadocia  was  due    to    the 

I  hatred  of  the   Empress  Theodora,      She  ruined   him    by  a 

I  curious  stratagem,  contrived  by  her  friend  Antouino,  the  wife 

of  the  general  Belisarius,  who  is  described  by  Pi-ocopius,  her 

jhtisbaod's  secretary,  as  a  woman  "more  capable   than  any 

one  to  manage  the  impracticable.'*  ^     Antonina  cidtivated  the 

acquaintance  of  John's  daughter  Euphemia,  and  gave  her  to 

understand  that  Belisarius  was  highly  discontented  with  the 

reigmng  powers,  who  liad  sJiown  ingratitude  for  all  bis  ser\ices, 

but  that  he  could  make  no  attempt  to  throw  oft'  the  intolerable 

yoke  without  aid  from  some  influential  person  in  the  ranks  of 

the  civil  ministei's,     Euphemia  commumcated  this  news  to  her 

father,  who  was  not  witliout  ambition  and  eagerly  embraced 

I  the  chance  of  ascending  the  throne  with  the  help  of  the  army, 

I  He  arranged  a  secret  interview  wnth  Antomna  at  lUiliniauum, 

f  a  country  house  of  Belisarius/^  and  the  Empress  took  care  that 

officials^  w^ith  sohliers  shoul<l  lurk  near  to  overhear  the  impli- 

atin^  words  and  arrest  tbe  unsuf^pecting  conspirator.     It  is  said 

bat  Justinian,  aware  of  the  plot,  sent  to  John  a  secret  warning 

iinst  tlie  trap ;   but  notwithstanding,  John  went,  conspired, 

and   fell.     He  was  sent  to  Cyzicus  (541  A.D.),  disgraced  but 

l^wealthy,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  as  a  priest ;  but  the 

lentless  indignation  of  Tbeodora  still  pursued  him,  and  he 

^BB  scoui'ged  and  stripped  of  his  goods  for  slaying  a  bishop. 

ended  his  days  as  a  presbyter  at  Constantinople,  wiiither 

etumed  after  the  death  of  Theodora  in  548, 


IVtH.  i?,  p,  I  25. 
Bufijiiatinra    had     b<?longC(i     orl- 
B*Uy     to    Kufinus,    the    praetorian 
^eet  in  time  of  Theodosius  I.  and 
tins. 

Tiie    officiAls     were     Narses,    the 
Jtteh^  and  MarceUiis,  captain  of  the 
gU'Lnl    MiinceUiia  still  held  thin 
I  54S,  and  as  be  had  a  very  high 


repiiUtion  for  UDciompromLsin^  probity, 
it  appears  that,  in  spite  of  the  Secra 
Ilisioruy  probity  wa»  not  unrecognised. 
Accortlbg  to  the  Secnt  Hv^ortf^  the 
Buccessor  of  John  in  the  office  of  pre- 
fect, Peter  Bar«amej),  waa  little  better 
than  John,  Teter  waa  Raid  to  have 
been  a  favourite  of  Theodom  on 
account  of  'k\\&  aWVll  m  tia^. 
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The  absolutism  of  Justinian  provoked  a  strong  and  bit! 
opposition,  all  the  bitterer  because  it  was  so  unapariiM 
suppressed  He  was  accused  of  discouraging  all  liberal  p 
fessions,  of  not  only  suppressing  philosophers  and  sophists,  t 
of  depriving  physicians  of  their*  allowances,  and  proljibiting  t 
pay  which  lawyei^  (rhetors)  had  been  accustomed  to  reoeii 
The  merchants  were  harassed  by  customs  and  monopolies  4 
soldiers  were  ill  treated  by  Imjofh^tae,  who  cheated  them 
their  pay,  retarded  their  promotion,  and  gave  them  deficie 
rations.  Taxation,  pitilessly  imposed,  weighed  heavier  th 
ever  on  the  landed  proprietors  and  farmers,  and  no  arra 
were  remitted.  Such  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  charges  ma 
by  the  dissatisfied  member  of  tlie  party  of  opposition,  who  1 
painted  the  agony  of  the  Empire  under  "  the  demon  Justinial 
in  the  St<:ret  History,  On  this  subject  something  will  be  » 
in  the  next  chapter,  but  we  may  remark  here  that,  alth«il 
the  general  tone  of  Justinian's  rule  was  Tel  est  ftotre  pi^xi^M 
always  condescends  in  his  constitutions  to  give  reason^i 
elaborate  reasons,  for  his  acts,  and  that  many  of  his  laws  ni 
really,  as  well  as  professedly,  to  have  aimed  at  the  wellbe| 
of  his  subjects,  and  not  merely  at  the  external  prestige  of  I 
Empire  or  the  replenishing  of  the  treasurj\ 

Two  new  offices  instituted  by  Justinian  seem  to  hai^H 
unpopular  at  Byzantium,  that  of  the  pradores  pkhis  {wpc^^ 
SfjfLcop)  and  the  new  quaestorship.  In  535  Justin 
superseded  the  prefect  of  the  watch  (jyj^ac/ectm  vigilum),  1 
was  in  Greek  called  puKriwap^os,  **  night  prefect,"  a  na 
which  the  imperial  constitution  derides  as  absurd,  ao^ 
pointed  the  praetor  pkbis,  whose  office  was  to  keep  ordei^| 
city  both  by  night  and  by  day,^  In  530  he  appofflH 
quaestor,  whose  chief  function  was  to  prevent  idlers . 
strangers  who  had  no  special  busuiess  from  sojourning 
stantinople  ^ ;  and  in  the  constitution  by  which  this  ofi 
instituted  the  legislator  dwells  with  complacency  on  ih^ 
that  the  institution  of  the  praetor  plebis  had  been  fof^f 


ileraj 


i  NoTel  xxxviii.  (©d.  Zacharia),  -rg 
fii^v     i)  fieri  p^    i^iavi    praetor  as    plebis 

xal  Koitf^   wpairtiipfi  8^fi(i>».    Justiniftti 
always  seems  to  be   proud  iVwi^t   Y:^ 
"^  language  vrua  Latin. 


'  Novel  xcix*  {9th  March  589)* 
Juatiniauean  quacistor  rauii  be  di 
guialicd  from  the  old  qnaeators  <A 
Erth  century,  whose  duty  was  to  i 


eiperience  *'very  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  our 
imperial  city/'  and  staters  that  the  success  of  that  office  sug- 

I  geeied  the  iiatroductiou  of  a  new  one.     Tribonian/  the  great 

!  lawyen  was  the  first  quaestor  under  tlie  new  system,  and  he 
jg  said  to  have  been  a  lover  of  gain,  and  very  unpopuhir. 
Both  these  innovations  are  mentioned  in  the  Secret  History 

I  li  oigans  of  Justinianean  oppression. 

The  imperial  style  adopted  by  Justinian  in  hLs  constitutions 
ym  pompons  and  imposing-  The  preface  to  the  second  edition 
of  the  Codejc  (534),  couched  in  the  form  of  a  constitution, 

^  Inwins  thus  ^  v — 

•*Iii  nonuna  Domim  noetri  Jesa    Christi  Impemtor  Caesar  Flavins 
I  JtifitinkDUB  Aljunannicus  Gotbicus  Fmneicua  Germauicua  Anticus  Alani- 
tu  FvundAlicus  Africanus    pius    feUx   inclitus  victor  ac  triumphator 
Jumper  Augustus  aenatui  urbis  ConstantiiiopoHtanae  S/' 

III  a  law  concerning  imperial  constitutions  and  edicts,  which 
was  read  aloud  "  in  the  new  consistory  of  Justinian's  palace  *' 
jin  529,^  the  Emperor  exclaims:  **  What  is  greater,  what  more 
rsflc^d  than  the  imperial  majesty  ?  who  is  puffed  up  with  such 
[haughty  conceit  as  to  disdain  the  royal  judgment  {rcgalem 
immm),  when  even  the  founders  of  the  old  law  lay  down 
jdearly  and  distinctly  that  the  constitutions,  which  have  gone 
[•ifarth  by  imperial  decree,  are  valid  as  law?"  And,  he  goes  on 
say,  the  sole  promulgator  of  the  laws  is  the  sole  worthy 
bterpreter  of  thern  likewise. 

The  imperial  pride  is  always  flavoured  with  the  religious 

pirit  of  the  time,  and  Justinian  does  not  weary  of  boasting  of 

divine  favour  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  him.     For 

tample,  the   opening   sentences   of  the   constitution   on   the 

Digest  (533),  known  as  Tmita^  run  thus: — 

•So  great  in  our  regard  ia  the  providence  of  the  <li\nne  htimatiity,  that 

aUwttVa  deigns  to  sustain  iis  with  eternal  generosities.      For  after  the 

tliiau  (PflfiAioo,  meaning  Pereian)  wars  had  been  lolled  to  aleep  by  iui 

'  TriboQiEii  didd  54&,  mid  was  sue-         ^  In   Nov.   Ix.    (ed.   Zacharia)    this 

fcerlp-i   in  the  quaestorship  by  Junilus  heading wilj  be foon din  Greek.  Trium- 

of^,  cap.  20).    This  mstitution  of  phator    is    rendered    by    rpowaxo&xpf 

1  ui    po«si>¥s«d   iriulity  ;  in  the  and  semper  Aitgudua  by  duffifitiaros 

^niii  we  shaU  find  that  the  a^yoftrroj. 


and    exerciM'd    the  ,  ^.^j  j^  -^  ^^    ^^ 

^"■B     luuiLK'ji-   a^    the  ^oird    of  5ZV 
*«ktje«/  to  him.  *  lb,  xviL  % 
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Everlasting  Peace  and  the  Vandal  nation  had  been  overthiown  and  Car- 
thage, nay  all  Libya,  had  been  united  again  with  the  Roman  Empire,  it 
has  enabled  the  ancient  laws,  heavy-laden  with  old  age,  to  asBume  a  new 
form  of  beauty  in  the  shape  of  an  abridgment  of  moderate  size,  by  means 
of  our  watchful  care — an  achievement,  which  no  one,  before  our  reign, 
ever  hoped  for  or  even  deemed  possible  for  human  intellect." 


CHAPTEE    II 

jTsmoAX  A^^)  theodora 

The  sixth  century  may  be  called  the  age  of  Justinian.     But  of 
the    man  himself,  whose  works   changed  the   history  of   the 
vrorld,  it  is  hard  to  win  a  distinct  idea ;  we  have  only  a  \'ague 
glimpse  of  the  features  of  that  form  which  dominated  Euro^^e, 
His  elusive  personality  hides  behind  meagre  statements,  unin- 
structive  panegyrics,  or  malevolent  pasquinades,  and  i>eq>lexes 
the   historian.     And  even  those  who  do  not  care  for  the  ana- 
lytical dissection  of  motives,  who  see  the  greatness  of  Justinian 
revealed  in  his  works — "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them '' 
^feel  nevertheless  tantalised  at  the  elusiveness  of  his  individu- 
ality. 

Beside  him  stands  Theodora,  another  baffling  pn^bleni,  and 
indissolubly  associated  with  Justinian  for  those  who  have 
visited  San  Vitale  in  Bavenna,  as  well  as  for  those  who  have 
read  the  Secret  History^  a  book  of  ill  fame  which  has  thrown  a 
doubtful  light  or  shadow  on  the  imperial  court. 

We  may  first  resume  briefly  Justinian's  historical  position. 
He  may  be  likened  to  a  colossal  Janus  bestriding  the  way  of 
passage  between  the  ancient  and  medieval  worlds. 

On  the  one  side  his  face  was  turned  towanls  the  past* 
His  ideal,  we  are  told,  was  to  restore  the  proud  asjiect  of  the 
old  Roman  Empire,^  and  this  was  chiefly  realised  by  his  con- 
quests in  Italy,  Africa,  and  Spain.  The  great  juristic  works 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  breathe  to  some  degree 
the  spirit  of  ancient  Some.     Moreover  he  represents  the  last 

'  Johannes  Lydofl  speaks  of  Justinian     tone  of  his  constitutions.      Ho  lovotl 
as  0Xi7r  rV  i^fXhf  r^t  iipx^niat  6^€tas     the  revival  of  old  uain«a  (:qt«a^ 
tiraxaAatf/u^of  (il  28),  and  this  ia  the 
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stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  Soman  Impeiium ;  in  hiio  was 
fulfilled  its  ultinmte  absolutism.  From  AiTgustus  to  Diocletian 
there  was  a  dualism,  the  "  dyarchy  "  of  the  Emj)eror  and  tlie 
Senate  which  was  abolished  in  the  monarchy  of  Diocletian; 
and  from  Constantine  to  Justinian  there  was  another  dualism 
between  the  Church  and  the  Imperium,  which  passed  into  Jua- 
tinian's  absolutism.  This  second  dualism  readied  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  period  an  antagonism  which  was  conditioned  by  the 
falling  asunder  of  eastern  and  western  Europe ;  and  it  was  bjr 
reuniting  the  West  that  Justinian  was  able  to  overcome  the 
dualism  and  assert  his  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  historian 
Agathias  expresses  Justinian's  absolute  government  by  saying, 
"  Of  those  who  reigned  at  Byzantium  he  was  the  first  absolute 
sovereign  {auroKparmp)  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name/'* 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  great  innovator  and  a  destroyer 
of  old  things-;  and  this  was  made  a  ground  of  complaint  by 
the  disafilBcted.  The  consulat-e  was  abolished,  the  pliilosophical 
schools   of  Athens   were   closed,  and  these   two   events  may 

considered  symboHc  of  the  death  of  the  Roman  and  the 
death  of  the  Ctreek  spirit.  The  Graeco-Koman,  Romaic,  or 
Byzantine  spirit  is  installed  in  their  place.  He  tampered  with 
and  partly  changed  the  administrative  system  of  Diocletian;  lie 
allowed  the  Greek  tongue  to  supplant  Latin  in  official  docii- 
ments  ;  the  authonty  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  long  in  disiBe,  was 
at  length  formaDy  aboHshed ;  and  fundamental  conceptjous 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  civil  law  were  set  aside.  Justinian  was 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  the  christian  world: 
he  spent  his  nights  in  theological  studies ;  and  in  the  erection 
of  the  great  church  of  St  Sophia,  wliich  still  remains  to  com* 
memorate  liim,  it  was  Solomun  and  not  Pericles  that  he  desired 
to  imitate  and  surpass. 

In  four  departments  Justinian  has  won  an  immortal  name: 
in  warfaie,  in  law,  in  architecture,  and  in  church  history. 
Standing  on  the  shore  of  the  medieval  or  modern  period,  he  ^^ 
into  the  waters  of  the  future  great  stones  whidi  created  immense 
ckcles.  His  military  achievenients  decided  the  course  of  Ik 
liistory  oi  Italy,  and  affected  the  development  of  western  Emt*pe; 

^  A gn til  ins,  V.  14.  po^ora3rtt«^/**ra/3o^a4f  T(3r4ri«i^>fcfKP 

Thu--^  A^^atUiaa  nialccn  the  Oolobian      ii^h^fvov  (iu.  9>. 
vjptraoaa  Aietes  »pe&k  of  the  Em-  ^^^^ 


'.II  /L'ST/x/.4X  A.yp  r.VA\\\  A  ,•  .t\i 

legal  works  are  inextricably  woven  into  iho  wob  of  Kuro)M>«^n 
lisation ;  his  St  Sophia  is  one  of  the  liivalest  n\ouun»ouUH  of 
world,  one  of  the  visible  signs  of  the  eonlinxutv  of  history, 
anding  protest  against  the  usuri\*ition  of  the  Turk  ;   iiiu) 

ecclesiastical  authority  intluenceii  tlie  distant-  l^itxu'o  of 
istendom. 

But  the  means  by  which  he  acconiplishod  thoso  thin^jM  ww 
id  him  unpopular.     He  accomplished  them  by  nu  iirtitlriiil 
«m,  which  could  be  only  temporary,  and  broko  dt>\vn  on  bJH 
ih.     It  consisted  of  two  parts,  (1)  a  very  Hcvero  tjixutinii, 

(2)  a  system  of  ingenious  diplomatic  ruhitioiiM  with  t.linHo 
)arian  peoples  who  hung  on  the  nortlierii  fronticrH  of  tlio 
pire.  He  was  not  able  to  keep  these  natioiiH,  IIiiiim. 
res,  and  Germans,  altogether  in  check  ;  i\u*y  wcjrc!  couiUiw 

devastating  the  Balkan  provinces,  and  he  waH  nWli^i'd  Ut 
ose  them  with  armies  destined  for  Italy;  but  Im  muTjuitUul, 
ly  by  money  payments,  partly  by  tuniin<(  them  a^^airiMt  oij<? 
:her,  in  paralysing  their  hostilities  sufiici^intly  U*  yniVfJil 
n  from  foiling  the  prosecution  of  his  jirojf;':tH  in  th<i 
5t.     Frequent  and  large  money  jOLyiuHuVi  vtiT^:  ut'/'j'/<>,nry, 

in  so  far  the  second  part  of  hi'  hy'^,if:m  ^Wy-.w^^-A  '»u  l\ih 
.  There  was  one  limit  on  Li%  activities,  -*:.;<;;*  V/-*;'J  ufA, 
entirely  dealt  with  by  t:-i5  -jstier:^  t?.«:  tav^-t  ^f  l''r;sj,;i 
er  the  sreat  kizij  CL-:?tT'."t*  X~.-}.ir"»'ir^  M ',.'.*:'/  :.<i  .r;.;:r,t* 
e  often  useful  azti  Lci>i*fiarr.  '-'^t  tlv:  :t=::-=:T. vi  \i  •/>,  \>.k\^r, 
ttier  was  a  c»:c5Cict  izii  's.^^ArS\r,'^,  \:.^\c  .r.  '  ./■:  ,'*-%,, ;i^ 
ipaigns.  This  5s  ^^Arfcz,  fr:cL  \cjr,  „-.:v;r5i.-r;-:  </*r.*.T  ,;. 
West  wLioh  iI-»^7»  ?aj*.i=f^:rii  t  ^»yiiV5:  TT.:,-.  y^"^  ^ 
As  to  wLr  orcressin^  :^:licj:!1.  *»*  ;jt'*  -ir-  -.V''.''  '".''  v, 
:lude  iLit  5:c*iii':nZ£  :c -Tiasmisui  *  i-'.-^rrj",^   :.,*  r-/.-    »<-* 

5,  the  ei-iircii:a  :c  ia  :>»fiuaa  tti;^  .::■:•:.•,--:  r  ::  /** 
lent  prcsc^atcy  ic  latt  ifKinu*^-  2*iu  .i>f. »-  /:;r,ii.'-  ..  v- 
evea^  is  fib*  Tiaciiis  ul  it^  -ru*  vifj'.ir-". 

Iber^  ir»  lii*  TV'I  ClUa   JItl?*   l?    -lr-'V-..-r-      .t-    ;:-;  ■    -r^^,    tt'.i*. 

in'iiviiTiaL  Thit  jiHkm'Oi.  mit  -:ii-.  w.vjrt:-.  .  .  .-f.      '-..'    ''■    -  •* 

In  fcia  iif  J*I  "ii*  Till*?—.   -I    ij^      V«*v-    t.-'    ■■.■•;-=«•.  .'  -      ■-'* 

lEuiirts  tone  "f»5  awiaifc^  -r-^^c  ■»*-       ir  ir..      .-.    \.*        ■  k* 

TOI-  { 
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principle  of  good  coining  out  of  evil,  many  condemn  tlie  gnjat 
man,  wliile  tliey  are  forced  to  praise  his  works,  both  in  tliem- 
selves  and  in  their  historical  results.  History  or  providence, 
it  raay  he  said,  fully  justifies  present  evils  by  their  effects  in 
the  future;  those  effects  may  l>e  considered  equivalent  to  the 
historical  motive  ;  but  this  avails  not  the  individual  at  whose 
door  those  evils  lie ;  the  instrument  of  history  is  condemnei 

But  this  theory  is  canr^elled  by  a  rejoinder,  which  is  at 
least  equally  valid.  Instead  of  attributing  the  good  resultis  to 
"  jirovidence  "  and  blaming  Justinian  for  the  present  e\ib,  one 
miglit  veplVt  should  we  not  credit  Justinian  with  elevaterl  and 
far-seeing  purposes,  and  ascribe  the  miseries  of  his  subjects  to 
the  defective  economical  conditions  of  the  age  ? 

Perhaps   the   only   value   of  either  of  these   views  is  to 
cancel  the  other  j   the  antinomy  teaches   us  to   refmin  from 
introducing  tlie  biographical  pomt  of  view  into  histiiry,  from 
taking   the   individual   out   of  his   environment   and  paaaing 
inelevant  moral  judgments.     The  motives  of  all  the  actions  of 
individuals  are  more  or  less  personal,  and  those  of  prorainenl 
men  are  generally  more  or  less  tinged  with  the  desire  of  fame. 
This  feeling  doubtless  gave  animation  to  the  activity  of  Ji»- 
tinian,  and  it  would  }>e  an  anachronism  to  judge  him  bjj 
canons  ut'  modern  philanthropy.     To  praise  Justinian's  a1 
ism  in  the  sixth  century  is  not  to  praise  absolutism.     Dante, 
looking  upon  the  desire  of  fame  as  a  celestial  (juality.  attrilntld 
it  to  Justinian,  and  placed  him  as  a  revolving  light  in  the 
planet  of  Mercury.     **  Fui  Cesare  e  sono  Giustiuiano "  he  %m 
to  Dante — words  which  w^e  might  apply  in  a  tb'fferent 
signify  that    the   imperial    administration  and    its   eN  i 
transient  things,  now  dead,  a  sort  of  accident  not  really  apper- 
taining to  the  glorified  Justiniam 

There  w^as  naturally  a  strong  and  virulent  party  of  oppositioi 
to  the  Emperor's  government,  consisting  of  mona|)hj'sitea»  tli< 
green  faction,  and  others  who  felt  the  touch  of  liis  st^ 
They  w^ere  intere-sted  in  putting  the  most  unfavourable 
tion  on  all  imperial  acts,  in  representing  the  court  as  a  hotl 
of  coiTuption,  in  aspersing  the  ministers  of  the  crowu,    T 
essence  of  this  virulence  has  survived  in  the  Start  Mi^ic^^ 
attributed  to  the  histon^kix  PtociQ\)ius,  the  secretary  of  Belisariim 
^  See  t\va  K:^^Tii^  \ss  ^\i  '^»\<v^. 


1^ 


^^^'     -T-fT^C 


^*^9jiA 


;  to  tlie  inmaiSMniSL     We  am  haidfy  iomhL  tliftl  Theo- 

her  irtaiTiigft  appealed  on  the  stage»  for  ibe  auUior^ 

^lier  career  would  otlierwise have  no  point;  and  ttiere 

appaient  in  the  cnciuiisteiioe  that  be  does  not 

*  with  lioentmisiiess  after  her  murrngs- 

aside  theae  vexed  qoeatioiis,  on  which  we  oaa 
touch  bere»  and  for  the  pi«dent  n^jectiog  the 
^f  the  Seerfi  MiMaty  on  matters  of  fact,  we  must 
the  woik  has  a  coosideiable  value  not  only  iis  a 
the  age,  in  which  regard  it  will  be  spoken  of  in 
e,  but  also  as  expressing  the  feelings  of  bitterness 
I  government  of  Justinian  excited. 
ok  of  pain  and  horror  leaves  upon  the  mind  the 
\sm  that  the  enlightened  spirit  of  Justinian*  his 
projects,  his  high   thoughts,  lived  in  the  shadow  of 

Broj 

m  i 

|me  inhuman  horror,  some  unutterable  *'  r>wcUer  l»y  the 
^  throngh  whose  fatal  power  the  destinies  of  himself 
k^orsp  Belisarius  and  Autonina,  Jo\\u  iXie  C^a^j^gaiiaR^w^, 


^ant   presence ;    that 
r,   lurking    in    the   gallery 
in  medit-atiou  at  night,  ever  attending  Iiis  steps. 


of 


by   the  throne   of 
the  palaee  where 


b. 
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and  many  other  victims,  were  entangled  in   an  inextrioal 
meah  of  bates  and  lusts  and  bloodshed.  ^m 

I       Tliat  pasquinades  and  scandalous  stories  were  in  circulate 

about  himself  and  bis  wife  caunut  have  escaped  the  knowledge  1 
the  watchful  Emperor;  and.  if  I  may  make  a  conjecture,  he  cans^ 
a  sort  of  apology  to  be  written  before  he  died,  of  wliich  a  pd 
tion  is  still  extant.  Tlie  treatise  on  the  civil  service  of  Jah 
the  Lydian  bears  many  traces  of  having  been  ifVTitteu  wi^ 
the  purpose  of  defending  Justinian  ;  and  the  introduction  ( 
such  apologies  by  the  way  would  make  it  far  more  weight 
and  effectual  than  a  formal  paneg>Tic.  That  Justinian  migjj 
have  employed  John  the  Lydian  in  the  matter  may  be  con 
eluded  from  the  fact  that  he  did  at  an  earlier  date  employ  hij^ 
to  write  a  panegyric  of  himself  and  a  history  of  the  PeRi 
war.  The  circumstance  that  John  was  a  disappointed  cir 
8er\'ant  and  makes  no  concealment  uf  the  degeneration  of 
service,  may  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  theorj*  that 
had  some  special  inducement  to  spe^k  diligently  on  m 
opportunity  of  Justinian's  personal  blamelessnesa 

I  The  Empress  Theodora  has  become,  chiefly  through  GibW 
reproduction  of  the  jfortrait  in  the  Secret  Histonf,  a  typii 
example  of  those  fascinating  and  voluptuous  women,  who  i] 
their  own  day  exercise  a  baleful  influence  in  the  world,  ini 
in  after  tinie-s  allure  the '  imagination.  Wlien  we  turn  ftoq 
the  Stxnt  History,  to  which  this  effect  is  due,  and  itead  win 
trustworthy  authorities  tell  us  of  the  Empress,  we  do  M 
meet  a  tigress  or  a  malicious  demon  in  woman's  form^  but 
bold  and  able  woman  with  enough  of  the  diablcme  in  lier  C 
explain  how  she  might  be  traduced.  The  bold  elfediM 
speech  which  she  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  Nika  sedition  i 
one  of  the  most  engaging  episodes  in  history ;  she  was  veadj 
to  stake  everything  for  empire ;  and  she  won. 

Her  intervention  on  that  occasion,  her  scheme  to  ovextbrol 
the  oppressor  John  the  Cappadocian,  her  interference  for  tli 
wife  of  Artabanes,  her  active  interest  in  supporting  the  mm 
physites  and  their  doctrines,  her  solicitude  for  reclaiming  abaii 
doned  women,  her  charity  and  almsgiving,  tire  the  only  facts  C 
importance  that  we  really  know  about  the  Empress.     Of  th^ 


y.u 
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I  fact  that  damned  her  most  in  tbe  eyes  of  Baronius  and 
leoiannus,^  and  made  them  ready  to  believe  of  her  any  enor- 
mity, ber  religions  faith  that  Clmst's  nature  was  not  dual,  will 
oly  in  the  present  day  do  her  memory  little  harm.     Had 

believed   in  the  two  natures,  she  might  have  been  more 

avagant  in  In  sis  even  than  she  is  said  to  have  been,  and  no 
ernljer  of  the  orthodox  Chnrch  would  have  cast  a  stone.    Her 
eutliusiasm  for  religion  when  she  was  an  Empress  is  put  on  a 
nA  with  her  alleged  profligacy  as  a  girL     She  is  said  to  have 
1  the  gee^e  of  the  devil  when  she  was  on  the  sU^,  she  fed 
I  sheep  of  Clirist  when  she  sat  on  tbe  throne ;  and  in  the  eyes 
orthodox  Chalcedonians  the  second  pasture  was  far  more 
fensive  than  the  first 

John  the  Lydian  speaks  of  her  in  high  terms,  when  he  de- 

iribes  how  she  informed  her  husband  of  the  misdeeds  of  John 

\  Cappadocian  ;  a  woman,  he  calls  her,  **  superior  in  intelli- 

ttce,  and  in  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  always  awake  "  ;  and 

remark  of  Procopius,  the  historian,  that  she  could  not  with- 
nd  the  supplications  of  the  unhappy  accords  with  this ;  and 

two  remarks  together  establish  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
upatlietic  and  compassionate  lady. 


Gibbon  s  remark  that  Justinian  "  was  never  young  **  aptly  " 
Bveys  the  sort  of  impression  he  gives  us.  There  is  a  cold 
aosphere  about  him — the  atmosphere  of  inexorable  Eoman 
[ic,  afraid  of  no  consequences — w^hich  is  tinged  also  with  a 
mysticism*  His  mode  of  life  was  severely  abstemious 
i  ascetic,  his  days  and  nights  laborious.  He  was  a  man  of 
de  education,  learned  in  philosophy,  theology,  jurisprudence, 
Dsic,  and  architecture,  and  a  friend  of  his  said  that  th^  time 
spaired  of  by  Plato  had  come,  when  a  philosopher  , 

and  a  king  philosopliisa     The  remark  su^ests 
ctiou,  how    different    he  was    from    the    Emperor 
elius,  of  whom  the  same  had  been  said  before. 
Bat  if  Justinian  were  never  young,  it  cannot  be.  said  thd 
not  grow  old.    Thei^e  is  an  unmistakable  difference  betv 
first  TTirt  and  the  last  part  of  his  reign,  unequally  diviled 


}  Libeni  L  u  -  i  Li'i  >  LI  I  ir  aie  seTcre  on      from  earlier  Bources  tkat  Bhe  was  chant* 
wdoni  for  her  heresy,     Zooarassays      able* 
)  W11.3  av&ricious ;  jet  we  know 
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by  the  Great  Plague.  His  great  ideas  were  accomplished 
undertaken  in  the  earlier  period,  when  he  was,  if  not  vouog 
vigorous  and  hopeful  The  plague  not  only  injures  the  bod^ 
but  paralyses  the  spirit ;  a  man  or  a  nation  that  lives  throug 
such  a  visitation  is  not  the  same  after  it.  We  can  hardly, 
think,  lay  too  much  stress  on  its  moral  as  well  as  physic^ 
effects.  It  was  after  the  Plague  that  Justinian  devoted 
his  energies  to  theological  points  of  subordinate  iraportani 
sat  withuut  guards  at  the  dead  of  night,  deep  in  discussion: 
with  very-  ancient  priests,  and  almost  lost  his  interest  i 
the  conquest  of  Italy.  We  may  say,  X  think,  that  he  w 
touched  with  dispiritedness,  or  with  the  malady  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

His  ascetic  mode  of  life  and  nocturnal  studies  seemed  to 
lend  the  Emperor  an  almost  inhuimui  cliaracter ;  which,  com- 
bined with  his  cold  Roman  spirit^  prej)ared  to  can}''  out  his 
plans  at  all  costs,  snggasted  to  his  enemies  the  theory  that  he 
was  really  an  incarnate  demon  who  took  a  delight  in  death  aud 
ruin  for  their  own  sake.*  This  notion,  it  may  be  obsen^ed,  is 
a  curious,  aud  perliaps  one  of  the  earliest,  instances  of  the  iJea 
of  StkadiHjnmh^  delight  in  mischief  for  it^s  own  mere  sake* 

The  conception  of  Justinian  as  a  malicious  demos,  tr  the 
coneuption  of  him  and  Theodora  as  a  pair  of  vampires  sucking 
the  Idood  of  the  Empire  or  fiends  feasting  on  the  misery  of  men, 
may  l>e  taken  as  the  outcry  of  a  sacrificed  generation — sacfl- 
ficed  without  being  consulted  to  the  realisation  of  an  idea- 
But  such  outcries  do  not  affect  the  position  which  Justiniati 
must  always  hold.  The  epithet  "great"  was  not  indeed  per- 
manently bestowed  upon  him  by  posterity  - ;  but  then  it  was 
not  bestowed  on  Julius  Caesar  nor  on  Augustus,  and  it  was 
bestowed  on  Leo  1.  As  of  that  Caesar  who  fulminated  at 
the  deep  Euphrates,  so  it  may  be  said  of  the  Caesar  who 
reconijuered  Italy  and  Africa, 

per  populos  dat  Jara  viamque  affectat  Olympo. 


*  The  BtcrdL  HiMory  m  faU  of  tales 
of  this  kind,  Vigiinntiji,  Justiiti&ti's 
ni other,  is  said  to  iiavo  confesat^d  that 
his  father  was  a  demon,  and  the  Em- 


peror was  seen  walking  in  his  |ttlieo 
without  bis  head. 

'-'  Greek  writers,  however,  often  spealc 
of  6  fUyai  'Ioi'«rrtna«'dr. 


APPENDIX 


ON   THE    *\SE€RET   HISTORY'*   ATTRrBUTED  TO   PROCOPIUS 


One  of  the  most  interesting  antl  difficult  problems  in  history  is  the 
Armtia  UUioria^  also  called  the  AtucduUt^  attributeil  to  Procopius, 
It  was  discovered  in  the  Vatican  by  Alemannus,  who  edit^Ml  it  with 
a  learned  commentary.  Gibhoo,  and  most  historians,  inchiding  F. 
Dahn  the  author  of  Procapim  von  dUyitiUit  follow  Alemannua  in 
accepting  the  statements  of  the  chmniqm  scmvialai^f,  in  their 
general  tenor,  if  not  in  detail.  M.  Debidour,  in  his  V Imjiiraitice 
Theodora  (1885),  discredits  the  veracity  of  the  anecdotes,  and  is 
followed  by  Mr.  Mallet  in  his  clever  essay  on  **The  Empress  Theo- 
dora^* in  tfie  Englhh  Iltshrtml  Het'irw,  January  1887.  But  neither 
31,  Debidour  nor  Mr*  Mallet  call  the  autliorship  of  the  document  in 
question,  nor  do  they  refer  to  the  suggestive  essay  of  Leopold  von 
Kanke  on  Procopius,^  where  the  problem  is  discussed.  It  is  con- 
venient to'*deal  with  the  two  questions,  the  credibility  and  the 
authorship,  separately. 

(L)  In  the  first  place,  the  Secrd  Histortf  is  not  consistent  in  two 
of  its  allegations  w  ith  statements  of  Procopiua  in  his  Gothk  War, 
and  in  one  case  its  statement  is  intrinsically  less  credible.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Gothk  IFar,  Tbeodahad  murdered  Amalasuntha  on  his  own 
»unt,  and  he  had  an  intelligible  motive  to  do  so  ;  according 
the  AnrcdotHy  Theodora  devised  the  murder,  and  suborned  the 
r  Peter  to  compass  its  perpetration,  Bnt  Peter  diri  not 
arrhri  in  Italy  till  after  tlie  deed  was  done  ;  nor  dues  an  obsciU'e 
passage  in  a  fragment  of  a  letter  from  Gundelina  to  Theodora, 
preserved  in  the  fW.  EjmL  of  Cassiodorus  {x,  20),  afford  even  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation  for  suspecting  tfie  Empress.  The  only 
motive  assigned  for  the  alleged  design  of  Theodora  is  jealousy.  The 
other  case  is  that  of  the  death  of  CoT^stautinu??,  who,  according  to 
Grdkk  irar  {\l  8),  tried  to  stab  litlisarius,  and  was  executed  on 
,t  account.     The  execution  is  said  by  Procopius  to  be  due  to  **  the 

1   WeUgeat^it^,  Vf.  2,  p.  800  stq. 


and 
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envy  of  Tyche."     la  the  Secret  History  Cormtantinus  is  said  to 
been  killed  by  Belisarius,  at  the  instigation    of  Antooina,  f 
private  grudge. 

To  these  two  cases  of  divergence  as  to  facts  from  public  \m 
we  may  doubtfully  add  that  of  Pope  Sylverius,  whose  death  is 
haps  ascribed  hyth^  A  iiectloia{c^x  l)toAatonina;  whereas,  accor 
I  to  Liberatus,  he  was  banishe*!  to  the  island  of  PalmB,  and  peri 
I  there  of  hunger  {q^ii  in  Falnmnam  ituulam  tuMuctm  sub  eomm  ols. 
de/edi  inediity  cap.  22).  Procopius  states  that  Sylverius  was  dep 
for  suspected  iiitrigaes  with  tlie  (Toths.  This  case,  however,  is 
clear,  for  the  words  of  the  Antalota  need  not  necessarily  ti 
that  Sylverius  was  murdered  or  his  death  caused  by  Anto^ 

The  statement  that  the  320,000  lbs.  of  gold  saved  by  Ana 
were  spent  by  Justinian  in  the  lifetime  of  Justin  (cap.  19)  is  at 
ance  ^vitli  a  passage  in  the  Ecdcskistkal  Hhhnj  of  John  of  Ephi 
where  it  is  stated  that,  after  Justinian's  death,  the  fund  of  Anasti 
was  still  extant.     As  far  as  I  know,  critics  have  not  called  atten 
to  this  contradiction.  ™ 

If  tliese  inconsistencies  of  the  Secret  Histcry  with  public  accM 
history  were  the  only  objections  which  could  be  brought  agaiiw 
credibility  of  the  suspected  book,  they  might  be  sufficient  to  rai 
pi^esumption  against  it^  they  would  induce  us  to  infuse  the  Judic 
granum  salis^  but  they  would  not  go  very  far  towards  condc 
I  ing  it^  whether  its  authorship  by  Procopius  were  proved  or 
'  proved.  Secret  history  must  know  many  things  to  which  pi 
history  must  close  its  eyes.  The  inconsistencies  that  really  d 
our  faith  and  damage  the  bo€*k  irretrievably  are  the  internal 
consist-en cies.  Throughout  the  work  Justinian  is  spoken  ol 
deceased,  as  a  king  of  a  past  age  j  in  the  hist  words  of  the 
chapter  his  death  is  referred  to  as  an  event  in  the  future,  Aj 
in  the  preface,  the  author,  whether  Procopius  himself  or  anothe; 
jiersi/na  Froco/ni,  says  that  his  treatise  is  intended  to  supplement 
eight  books  of  the  public  history,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  leavf 
many  details,  because  the  acU>rs  were  still  alive.  The  dilen 
which  Kanke  pointed  out,  is  obvious.  The  treatise  was  wri 
either  before  or  after  the  death  of  JustiniaiL  If  it  was  wij 
before  his  death,  then  the  same  re*'*j>on  which  prevent/ed  Proco 
from  publiishing  the  scandals  in  his  earlier  works  would  hitv«  c 
L  ated  still  and  prevented  him  from  publishing  the  S^crd  Hisi 
I  and  Belisarius,  Aiitonina,  and  many  minor  personages  surv 
Justinian,  so  that  the  Empt^r^jr  himself  would  not  have  l>eeji 
only  individual  to  be  feared.  If  it  was  \iTitten  after  his  death, 
in  open  contradiction  vnth.  the  last  words  of  cap.  30  :  oititvcWci 
*}  at'^pdwros  m'  loinrrwi^ny^^^i  ihrkXO^  rov  plov  ^i  arc  rmv  Saift 
ap)^(iiv    txTToXvO'^i.    tov    Piov,  wot    ■nf\vvKa^  Tf«.p^jtVT«5i  -n3^3(^u«T^  -t4^ 
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■  It  witl  be  obsfstred  tfc«l  Uui  f iMiynij  leik  both  i 

K^ibUity  of  Ibe  ^nmrfrfi  and  atpou^  ilK  laaipliiMi  to 
Knatlier  contnificlioii  kis  lieea  oodcBl  kj  fiulbe^  wUdi  Itm  i^ 
KfcVfl  double  betting,  la  c»{k  16  «%  «•  told  bj  tte  {^  ppofosaing 
^  l>e  Procop]ii%  tint  he  did  nm  tell  tlie  liiQ  tzmh  m  Us  eeriiir 

irork  '*lor  fear  of  the  EaB^cwt"  neodora.     Bill  Tbmloni  died  in 
K4S,  and  the  bktofj  wie  aoi  fnbblwd  befm  550. 

■  Other  incoouasteiicieB  widn  lie  Siorel  iSiiwf  baive  beeo  poiiilled 
QUt  by  Mr.  Mellei  in  ibe  mrUde  wS^mif  lamioiied  <pw  7):^ — 

■  ^*'hk  one  plifie  Joi^nMi  it  ifaeafted  ae  e  voedcEMIj  slUj  nan.  and 
Ket,  ^  AlemaoiiiH  oljaerrei^  IVuceyiaa  libiwbfHi  KBarIa  on  bii  keen 

Kwitflleci  anil  con&tant  atteudaiice  lo  biwihtrfn,     la  aaoUier  plaee  Tbeodom 

^q  bUmed  for  sle^tng  aU  6my  tiE  aigftKidly  and  all  aigbt  tall  davbnak  ; 

^xid   yet  the  aatbor  of  Ibe  AmtoitHm  m  miiitanlly  lepraaduns;  be r  for 

tKnietiiig  heredf  into  efwr  departMeat  of  public  afbin.     Again  w«  art 

told  that  the  op^x^itioii  in  tbe  iispeml  baulv  to  Jtuitmiaa^  marriage  naa 

■  so  strong  that,  while  tbe  am|a<ai  EapbeBia  fived,  Jiadnian  eoald  nerer 
B  prev&il  on  his  ancle  to  eottwt  And  jel  be  bid  anfficknt  induence  to 
Hftifliice  his  uncle  to  eonfer  on  tbk  abandoned  woaaaatf  wbom  Ibe  emperor 
^Hprety  refill   lo   eotmtesasce,  tbe  loftr  title  ol  patrician.     But  tbe 

■  moat  Btiikijig  inconnslencj  of  aO  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  aecount  of  Tbeo- 
H  dora*s  elevation.     If  the  jndgraent  of  tbe  Anseddtm  is  to  count  for  anj- 

■  ibin^  we  must  believe  that,  at  tbe  time  of  ber  nuuriage  lo  Jus^ian, 
K  Theodom  was,  by  common  consent,  the  most  profligate  woman  of  ber  ag& 

■  Tbe  Anocdoits  inform  us  that  Jnstinian  waa  equally  remarkable  for  the 
'  ielf-r^8tiaint  and  austerity  of  his  life.     The  time  of  his  marria^  was  a 

time  when  he  wa&  Itent  upon  concUiating  all  partie«^  so  as  to  s«Krure  the 

niccession  to  the  throne.     He  had  reached  an  age  when  he  mij^ht  weU 

he  supposed  to  hare  ontgrown  the  pamionit  of  his  youth.     His  aiubitioua 

t   ulMing  temperament  would  he  the  least  likely  to  imtieril  substantial 

LUtages  by  an  act  of  the  grossest  imprudence.     And  yet  Procopius 

IuJIb    ub  tliat  he  chose  this  time  to  deliberately  select  for  his  bride  the 

Uioet  inlamoaB  woman  in  Conftantinople.*' 

W  Another  feature  of  the  Secret  Htshry,  which  decidedly  damages 
its  testimony,  ia  the  really  serious  exaggeration  in  its  language 
concerning  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress.  The  description  of  them 
as  demons  of  murder,  preying  upon  humanity,  demons  in  no  figurative 
sense  of  the  word,  indicates  either  a  malignity  or  a  fatuity  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  which  discredits  his  statements,  as  far  aa  their 
torical  truth  is  concerned. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  reader  of  what  is  often  for- 
gotteru  Eren  if  these  inconsistencies  and  childish  exaggerations 
did  not  appear  in  the  suspected  document,  it  would  be  incumbent 
on  the  student  of  history  to  look  on  every  statement  contained 
m  It  vrith  antecedent  suspicion,  just  because  it  is  a  book  ^vritten 
^^  G  pronounced  tendency  strongly  antagon\st.\<i  \a  vV^  vtti\«TOiv 
'^^'^nment     Tbe  principle  is  that  the  adinia%\or^  tmcA  TiOV*  ^^^ 
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pleas  of  iin  advocate  are  to  be  received  when  we  have  no  cor-      | 
roborative  tesLimony. 

Having  seen  that  the  Setyei  HisUytj/  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  wh oit, 
we  are  met  with  the  qaestion  whether  it  mnst  be  entirely  rejected      1 
and  ignored  by  tlie  historian,  or  admits  of  a  sifting  process. 

The    principle  of  Gibbon  was  as   follows :   "  Of  these  strange 
anecdotes  a  part  may  be  true  because  probable,  and  a  part  tint! 
becaiiso  iraprobiible.      Procopius  must  have  knowTi  the  former,  a"^ 
the  latter  be  cotild  scarcely  invent,"      This  is  plainly  unteoa^'K 
and  hm  been  rightly  censured  by  Mr.  Mallet*     Tliere  is  no  reas*)^ 
why  the  author  should  not  have  invented  ;  and  deliberate  invention 
on  the  part  of  one  man  is  not  the  only  alternative  to  the  trutb  oi 
the  charges. 

But  Mr.  Mallet's  own  principle — **That  these  scandals  must*  ^ 
either  substantially  true  or  wholly  false  " — ^seems  to  nie  to  be  equ-^^^y 
untenable.     He  is  indeed  riglit  in  condemning  with   Gibbon     ^^^  i 
pernicious  maxim  '^  that  where  much  is  alleged  something  mu^'t  be  ] 
true";   but  there  is  another  quite  different  reason  for  admi^^|"^| 
the  necessity— necessity  is  hardly  too  strong  a  word^— of  dra^*^^''^ 
certain  inferences  from  the  statements  in  the  Anecdota, 

The  author  of  the  book,  whoever  he  was,  was  a  contempomM'T ''^ 
Justinian  ;  the  venomous  animosity  of  his  tone  is  too  sincere  ^ 
admit  of  the  supposition  that  he  did  not  feel  strongly  against:^  thi' 
object  of  his  maledictions,  and  wi^h  to  |X)ison  men's  minds  agi»-^-^ 
him  J  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  writer  in  subseq^i^^^;'^^ 
ages  who  invented   for  the   sake  of  invention  and  got  his  sto-^^^ 
from  the  air.     Even  those  who  may  question  the  coiTectness  of   ^^ 
attribution  of  the  Antaiota  to  Procopius  will  hardly  refuse  to  acl^it 
that  it  was  written  by  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,     This  beii^S  I 
granted,  it  will  bo  also  admitted  that  if  the  writer  wished  to  slan^^^^', 
and  piejuflice  men  again!=t  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  he  wo^i* 
invent  calumnies  which  were  /»r///ia /(ta<j  probable,  and  not  calumf*^*^* 
which  were  evidently  improbable.     In  other  words,  his  stateni^^    ^ 
would  have  no  point  except  they  had  some  foundation  in  fact ;  ^^\ 
they  would  be  improl)able  if  they  contradicted  some  fact  generi^^^ 
known  about  the  jHjrson  traduce  d    If  Theodora  had  been  the  dangU  ^ 
of  a  Teutonic  king,  a  writer  w^ho  wished  to  calumniate  her  and  conn^* 
scandalous  atories  with   her  name  would  not  be  likely  to   chc>^^ 
stones  whieli  impliod  thai  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Grepk  pca&P^*^ 
If  her  youth  had   been   spent   in  a  monastery  in  Italy  he  vto^  ^ 
hardly  represent  her  as  an  actress  in  a  theatre  at  Antioch.     We  tt^^^A 
therefore  bo  sure  that,  unless  the  writer,  who  >vas  evidently  a  itt-'** 
of  brains,  intended  to  discredit  his  ovn\  inventions  by  making  tb^^^ 
pnma  facie  improbable,  and  so  to  stultify  his  work,  the  scandals  wilier^' 
he  recoitls  of  Theodora  uiust  have  been  consistent,  not  necessanV 
Avith  her  chciracter,  but  with  some  circumstances  of  her  external  li'^ 
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beFoi^  she  wedded  JusdnniL  Ii  iieie3D$  lo  me  i2ua  all  tbe^  a2N^^io'^^$ 
^}^oh  the  author  relates  ci  her  ej^Jv  cu>ei(r  vixiid  hav^  K>^n  }v>tnt- 
\es&  if  she  had  not  at  <42e  xuDe*  r^Kn  an  acoxvtss;.  .^-y»i<'!A  - ;  aixi  iho 
ant^liioi^  was  far  too  clever  lo  wn:e  podnijess  «<>nesv  The  details 
giv"^^  concerning  the  opff«ssaozi  ai>d  exiora^^n  praeti^vi  by  «1i:$>nniaz) 
aad  his  ministers  in  taxaxSoc  ev^  a:>^  ssifBeiesihr  coos^ten:  wi:h  the 
act^'i^  state  of  things,  as  we  kiiow  it  from  oiher  writers  to  have 
^^n^x-xied  a  venr  sharp  sdng.  The  low  v-fcngin  of  Justin's  familr  in 
X)9xdania  gives  point  to  the  things  that  an^  sadd  aKxit  ^^usiinian's 
ux^cle ;  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  Anieian  family  %>f  the  CHybrii  such 
th.i'Dgs  would  not  have  been  stated. 

liliile  I  reject,  then,  the  damaging  scandals  themselves  as  in- 
credible, or  at  least  improbable,  and  as  insufficiently  vonche^l  fv>r 
by  an  enemy  who  discredits  himsell  I  hold  that  they  rested  on  some 
basis  of  fact  which  prevented  them  from  falling  to  the  gn>und  as 
prifML  fade  dhssar^ 

(2.)  As  to  the  authorship  of  the  S^rrf  Hlsi^^fy^  both  Professor 
Dahii,  who  accepts  its  statements,  and  Mr.  Mallets  who  rejects 
them,  unhesitatingly  attribute  it  to  Procopius.  Ranke  considers 
it  not  to  be  genuine,  and  I  believe  he  is  right. 

The  inconsistencies  already  mentioned  as  affecting  its  credibility 
tell  equally  against  Procopian  authorship.  But  the  very  fii^t  words 
of  the  treatise  are  alone  sufficient  to  condemn  that  h\^thesi&  They 
are  almost  identical  with  the  opening  words  of  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Gothic  Wary  to  which  they  formed  a  suitable  introduction  ;  but 
as  an  introduction  to  the  S^crd  History  they  are  quite  inrele\'ant, 

Stra  fiev  ofv  P«piuM'  to  yci-e*  o-  re  s*oAi/iois  a\pi  d€vpo  ^ii*>/i-c\(^iy 
ycK«T^at,  rySf  /juh  &6tiJyiyTtu,  ijs-fp  Sni'arov  fyrydfc*  rtiii'  Trpd^ttM*  ra? 

TO,  3<  8ri  €V$d8€  oi'jc  m  /juh  rpoz^  t^  €ip7//A€i*^  f  i-yjccttTcrat'  cs-ci  ciTorC^ 
ye^^sa^>CT(u  flraKra,  05*00x1  5i/  rm'^iyicc  -yciw^a*  yaiTayd^i  r>J«  Pcm^iW 
opx-»}9.  The  words  in  brackets  are  added  in  the  Sine(tii4a  and  do 
not    occur  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  'loToptau 

In  the  eighth  book  Procopius  deserted  his  system  of  geographical 
di^v-^ion  and  included  in  it  narrations  both  of  events  in  Italy 
&i^<3.  events  in  the  East,  and  this  introduction  is  an  apolog}'  for 
cba^^nging  his  plan.  But  in  the  Secret  Histarif,  where  there  is  no 
^v»^«8tion  of  geographical  division,  the  introduction  is  quite  inappro- 
p^riate.  And,  asks  Ranke,  "  wie  hatte  es  uberhaupt  einem  Autor 
^ixifallen  sollen  zwei  verschiedene  Werke  mit  denselben  Worten 
^inzufiihrenf" 

Again,  the  preface  awakens  expectations  which  the  work  does  not 

^  It  IB  worth  noticing  that  Komito,  menia.     This  is  a  confinnation  of  my 

ytho  is  mentioned  as  one  of  Theodora's  position  ;    it    proves  that  the  author 

sisters  in  the  Secret  HisUry,  is  also  boilt  on  facts ;  he  did  not  invent  tho 

mentioned  by  John  Malalas  and  Theo-  name  Eoniito.     The  other  sister  war 

pbsnes  (6020  A.M.),  who  record  that  Anastasuu 
ibe  married  Sittaa,  the  general  of  Ar- 
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falfil  •*!  have  been  compelled/'  saya  the  writer,  **to  conceal  th*.* 
cause  of  many  things  which  I  recorded  in  my  former  books.  It  will 
therefore  be  my  duty  in  this  work  to  publish  both  facts  hitherto 
suppressed,  and  the  causes  of  occviirences  already  recounted."  Now 
the  Amcdota  supply  new  storiea,  but  do  not  explain  the  causes  of 
events  related  in  the  public  history. 

It  is,  further,  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  Procopius,  Uie 
author  of  the  'loToptat,  would  have  ever  used  the  exaggerated 
language  in  which  the  writer  of  the  Secret  Hiskfy  pours  out  the 
vials  of  his  \vTath  upon  Justinian. 

Combining  the  inappropriate  character  of  the  preface  with  tha 
abruptness  with  which  the  first  chapter  commences,  Ranke  holds 
that  the  Stcrd  History  is  to  some  extent  a  compilation  rather  than 
an  independent  work.  He  holds  that  a  meml>er  of  the  opposition 
party  got  possession  of  a  manuscript  of  fragmentary  jottings  written 
by  the  tnie  Procopius,  that  he  worked  up  these  into  the  form  of 
the  Secret  History^  adding  and  interweaving  figments  which  reveal 
the  most  acrid  venom  and  the  grossest  superstition.  "  Nach 
meinem  Dafiirhalten  sind  die  Anekdota  eine  Verquickung  achter 
procopischer  Nachrichten  mit  den  oppositionellen  Manifestationen 
einer  Partei,  welche  bei  der  Thronbesteigung  Justinians  dnrch  die 
Beaiegung  der  Nika  niedergeworfen,  aber  keineswegs  vollstandi^ 
unterdriickt  worden  war/'  The  history  of  Antonina^s  julultery^  for 
example,  is  singled  out  by  Ranke  as  an  **achte  procopiache  Nach-- 
richt"  (p.  303). 
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CHAPTEE    III 

THE    LEGAL   WORKS    OF   JUSTINLAJ^^ 

^"V^.BY  government,  whether  democratical,  oligarchical,  or  mon- 
^^^^ihical,  has  two  duties  to  perform ;  and  it  must  up  to  a  certain 
P^^int  perform  thera,  if  it  is  to  exist.  It  may  perform  them 
^^"ly  hadly,  hut  its  existence  ultimately  depends  upon  tlieir 
^^Tfomiance,  These  duties  are  to  protect  the  community 
^^ainst  other  communities  without,  and  to  protect  it  against 
^^-^  own  individual  memhers  \ritlun ;  and  the  means  hy  which 
^'^ch  protection  is  secured  are  arms  and  laws.  The  efficacy  of 
^^ch  of  these  two  instnunents  depends  upon  the  other ;  the 
^t^^aintenance  of  the  laws  depends  on  arms,  and  successful  war- 
^B^^re  on  the  maintenance  of  the  laws. 

^H         With  this  general   reflection  Justinian   introduced  to  the 
^^World  the  first  of  the  great  legal  monuments,  which  have  im- 
^^iiortalised  his  name  and  contributed  to  the  welfare  and  pro- 
gress of  mankind.     He  states  that  he  has  kept  hoth  duties 
learly  before  his  eyes ;  that  he  has  provided  for  the  improve- 
lent  both  of  the  military  defences  and  legal  securities  of  the 
pire, — of  the  latter  by  preserving  old  and  passing  new  laws» 
\k\xt  chiefly  by  his  collection  of  the  imperial  constitutions  into 
^  code,  called  after  the  fortunate  name  of  Justinian. 

Written  law  was  of  two  kinds,  the  imperial  constitutions  or 
'a,  and  the  opinions  or  answers  of  recognised — we  may 
ty  licensed — lawyers,  resjyofisa  priuk^itium, 
(1.)  As  the  Emperor  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  sovereign 
^people  of  the  repul)lic,  it  was  logical  that  the  ieges  passed  by  the 
^)eople  in  the  comitia  should  be  superseded  by  imperial  consti- 
tutions.    This  process  of  supersession  took  place  in  the  iirst 
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fSStury  of  the  Empire ;  the  last  lex  we  hear  of  was  rn 
law  of  Nerva.      There  were  collections   of  the  c«n 
before  the  time  of  Justinian  ;  his  code  was  not  a  novelty, 
Greygorian  and  Hermogenian  codes  of  the  fourth  centun^  wei 
supplemented  by  the  Theodosian  code  published  in  438*  whic^^l 
contained  all  the  constitutions  from  the  time  of  Constantin.  ^^ 
Tliere  were  two  causes  which  rendered  a  new  code  desirable  ijn 
the  reign  of  Justinian.     In  the  first  place,  owing  to  lack    Kjfi 

j  copies,  the  bulky  Theodosian  collection  could  not  be  olwa^-g 
consulted  in  courts,  and  therefore  the  actual  practice  ofton 
failed  to  conform  to  the  written  law  j  in  the  second  place,  ^ 
very  large  number  of  constitutions  had  been  issued  subaeiuently 
to  tlie  Theodosian  code,  both  by  Theodosius  II  and  by  hij 
successor,  which  were  not  collected  in  a  convenient  form,  and 
often  seriously  modified  the  law  iis  stated  in  that  ooda 

A  new  collection  of  the  constitutions,  edited  up  to  datis, 
with  the  contradictions  carefully  eliminated,  the  obsolete  la-wg 
expunged,  superfluous  preambles  or  explanations  omitted,  words 
altered,  erased,  or  added  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  was  detet- 
mined  on  by  Justinian  (13th  February  528),  and  a  commission 
of  ten  men,  including  Tribonian  and  Theophilus,  was  appointed 
to  execute  it  Clearness,  completeness,  and  brevity  were  ainxed 
at,  and  we  may  say  attained,  in  tlie  Justinianean  Code  whick 
was  published  on  the  7th  April  529. 
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(2*)  Justinian's  next  undertaking  was  more  difficult,  mc3W 
ambitious,  and  more  novel  than  the  code.     No  one  had  e^^/er 
arranged  in  an  official  and  accessible  volume  the  rvspoimi  p-: 
deiUinm,  or  answers  given  by  lawyers  recognised  as  authorit:: 
in  regard  to  special  cases  and  legal  point*?,  which  served. 
I  precedents  for  future  decisions.     These  answers  were  scatte^^ed 
^ut  in  many  treatises,  and  not  a  few  difficulties  arose  in  tl^^^  eir 
plication,  to  meet  which  some  attempts  had  l»eeD  alre^^tdj 
Imada     On  many  points  antagonists  might  produce  two  op^ppQ- 
site  opinions,  and  on  almost  any  the  judge  was  sure  to  be  f^-c^-j 
plexed  by  a  large  number  of  inconsistent  citaliuna     Hadriai/  i 
kft  the  choice  to  the  judges'  own  discretion,  and  a  feeling  ulmt 
certain  jpkcn — -   ^  entitled  to  precedence  in  authority  gmcfu- 
^r  i  without  special  enactment,  to  which  f*?fi- 
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A  considerably  contributed.  Gains,  and  tbe  commentaries 
ian  and  Paiilus  on  the  per])ctual  Edict,  Papinian  and 
inus,  obtained  paramonnt  authority.  This  inconvenience 
istantine  to  discredit  the  notes  of  Paulus  and  Ulpian  on 
in,  as  they  frequently  diflered  from  the  opinions  they 
ied;  but  this  only  lessened,  it  did  not  abolish,  the  evil. 
sius  n  passed  a  very  important  measure — which  may 
ddered  the  precursor  of  the  Digest  just  as  his  Codex  was 
jcursor  of  the  /l^^ex  Jiistinianeus — called  the  Law  of 
iia»  which  ordained  that  the  majority  of  opinions  should 
ine  the  decision,  and  that  in  cases  where  the  opinions 
lually  di\ided  that  of  Papinian  should  prevail 
sre  was  such  a  mass  of  legal   responses  that  the  field 

limitless  and  beyond  all  human  capacity.     But  it  was' 

great  for  the  enterprise  of  Justinian,  who  conceived  the 

"  enucleating  the  old  law." 

the  15th  December  530  he  appointed  a  new  commission, 
ihe  direction  of  Tribonian  the  quaestor,  who  had  assisted 
piling  the  code,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  books 
mg  to  Eoman  law,  written  by  those  lawyers  w*ho  had 
censed  by  imperial  authority  to  ''interpret"  the  law* 
^ere  to  eliminate  all  contradictions  and  omit  all  repeti- 
Emd  when  they  had  thus  won  the  nucleus  of  the  vast 
l1,  they  were  to  arrange  it  in  one  fair  work,  as  it  were,  a 
mple  of  justice,  which  was  to  be  divided  into  50  books, 
ing  all  the  law  of  1300  years,  plugged  of  supcriiuities. 
dei-taking  was  so  immense  that  it  seemed  almost  im- 
?,  but  the  commission  of  seventeen  specialists  worked  so 
Jy  that  they  completed  it  in  exactly  three  years.-  The 
vork  was  called  the  Digest  or  Pandects,  and  hencefon;\*ard 

was  to  l^e  consulted.  According  to  Eoby's  computation, 
ibrary  of  106  volumes  was  compressed  to  5^. 


Justinian's  third,  slightest,  and  best  known  work,  was 

fof  the  principles  of  fioman  law,  intended  for  students, 
1 


snakei  Justiuian  say  {Parad, 
^  D'entro  alle  le^gi  tmssi  il 
vano.  The  constitution  Deo 
Cotl.  i.  17,  1)  is  vreU  worth 
he  constitution  Tunta  (i 
ponitid  the  publiration  of 
i$th  Decern  her  533),  and 


contains  on  account  of  the  arrattgement 
of  the  niaterinl. 

^  Tribouiiin  divided  his  committee 
into  three  parts,  itnd  the  material  to  be 
di((fsted  liKewi^e  into  three  parts — the 
Sabinian  school,  the  comiututsuifta  on. 
the  Edict,  aud  IW  ^oxVb  ol't^^^vww^* 
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in  4  books, — the  Institutiona,     It  is  really  a  reproduction,  wit: 
numerous  additions,  omissions,  and  changes,  of  the  commentaries' 
of  Gaius.^      At  the  same  time  the  Emperor  made  alterations  in 
the  course  of  legal  studies  to  be  pursued  at  the  schools  of 
Constantinople  and  Berytus. 


I 


The  Digest  was  a  more  satisfactory  as  well  as  a  more  stu« 
j^endous  work  than  the  Code,  because  it  covdd  be  looked  upottl 
as  final  The  licensed  lawyers,  prndiutes,  who  created  tha' 
mass  of  case-law,  had  long  ago  ceased  to  exist,  and  thus  their 
answers  were  a  given  quantity,  which  no  new  opinions  woulii 
supersede*  For  Constantine  had  abolished  the  practice  of  th^ 
prudetUeg  and  arrogated  to  the  Emperor  alone  the  right  of  de- 
ciding between  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  dictates  of  equity, 
The  Emperur'a  decisions  wei'e  constitutions,  not  responses, 
The  Code,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  be  final,  as  was  patent; 
it  must  be  continually  re-edited  up  to  date,  and  five  years  after 
its  tirst  publication,  Justinian  issued  a  new  edition,  containing 
/  the  constitutions  passed  in  the  interval ;  and  it  is  this  second 
edition  that  has  come  down  to  us.  But  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  to  insinuate  that  Justinian  spoiled  his  Code  by 
passing  a  large  number  of  laws  after  its  publication.  A 
final  code  in  a  defective  and  changing  world  would  he  really 
nndesirable;  a  code  in  its  very  nature  cannot  be  final,  it  caa 
only  be  "  up  to  date  *' ;  and  Justinian  was  not  so  unpractical  as 
not  to  apprehend  this  patent  fact.  If  a  code  were  to  prevent 
all  future  legislation  it  would  be  the  reverse  of  beneficial 

It  is  a  point  of  special  interest,  as  indicating  the  spirit  of 
tlie  time,  that  the  Pythagorean  theories  of  number  were  applied 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  Digest,  which  was  determined  oa 
a  priori  principles,  independently  of  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial'^ In  the  constitution  of  530  a,d.  (17th  December),  wliidi 
appointed  the  commission,  it  is  decreed  that  the  work  shaU 
consist  of  50  books.  These  were  divided  into  7  parts,  and  th€ 
divisions  were  defined  by  mystic  principles:  50=r7  X  7  +  1 
The  first  part  ^  consists  of  4  books  in  imitation  of  the  Pytha- 

^  Gaiuaaud  the  Institutes  {^ftii be  most  And  Casaiodoras  in  tbe  saiuit  wtf  4t* 

conveniently  compared  in  the  parallel-  tached  importance  to  numbera. 

column  edition  of  R.  Gncnst.  *  The  remaiinng  aix  ports  f&ll  iato 

^  Tills  discovery  was  made  by  Fried*  two  groups,  each  of  which  conditi  of 

rich  Bluhino  in  ISjiO.      See  PtftViikcc  ta  twcivtY-tUree  book^. 
Uohy'h  ' '  111  trod,  to  the  T)\ge&\:'  3  exo\a^ 
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I  poneau  tetractys,  which  also  determined  the  number  of  books 
^ in  the  Institutions.  Students'  were  inatnicteJ  in  36  of  the 
50  books,  *' in  order  that  by  reading  36  books  they  should 
become  perfect  youtha"  The  charm  of  perfection  in  the  nnm- 
ber  3G  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  tlie  sum  of  the  furst  8, 
that  is,  of  the  first  4  odd  and  the  first  4  even,  numbers.  The 
jieniaining  14.  books  (2x7)  they  could  study  afterwards  by 
themselves. 

Whether  this  application  of  Pythagorean  canons  to  fix  the 
vdimensions  of  the  *'  most  holy  temple  of  Justice  *'  was  suggested 
^y  Justinian  himself  or  by  his  quaestor  Triboiiian,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  it  seems  more  natural  to  attribute  it  to  the  latter, 
Who  was  a  pagan,  and  doubtless  imbued  with  Greek  philosophy.^ 
It  is  characteristic  that  the  orthodox  Emperor  should  have 
^opted  the  mystic  numbers  of  the  lieathen  philosopher.  And 
^tis  characteristic  of  the  Graeco-Koman  time  that  a  thorough 
^^lastery  of  the  hard  science  of  Koman  jurisprudence  should  be 
^^mbined  with,  or  set  in  a  frame  of,  Greek  mysticism.  Roman 
law,  taken  in  doses  determined  by  a  Greek  philosophy,  was  to 
t2iake  "  most  perfect  youths." 


^^Tloi 


The  course  of  history  modified  Roman  law  considerably. 

man  Jaw  consisted  of  two  portions,  the  ^us  civiie,  which  rested 
on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  tlie  jus  gentium.  The  latter  was 
formed  by  the  sentences  of  the  prad&r  perajrinm  in  disputes 
between  Roman  citizens  atifl  foreigners  or  subject  peoples  not 
governed  by  th^jm  civile,  imd  consisted  of  the  "  perpetual  Edict/* 
to  which  Hadrian  gave  the  shape  of  an  unalterable  code.  As 
Borne  passed  from  the  humble  position  of  a  towii  in  Italy  to 
that  of  mistress  of  the  world,  the  importance  of  the  second 
constituent,  "the  law  of  nations,"  increased.  It  attained 
greater  dignity — tlie  digDity  of  priority  and  universality — 
through  the  spread  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  which  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century  B.C.  began  to  influence  Rome.  The 
Stoic  law  of  nature  was  identified  with  the  ju»  Qaiimm.     As 


'"     '  '     TH  were  called  Du- 

ji  jd  institutes  und 

h  St   Becoiid-year 

%'■  lies  J    third -year 

■fi  ^  10,  fourth  -  year 
•liideats  Xirtai,  Hud  lifth*y<?ar  fftiidents 
I|pa\i>rai.     Se€  the  coostitation  Ommm 

VOL  I 

^  u  i,  ^ 


(16th  Deecmbtrr  533),  m  which  the  new 
couTfie   of  law    for   the  niiivcrsitiea  of 
Constantinople  und  BerytiH  '^   >■  f-«  i.t 
The  name  for  profeiisora  wan 

*  Heaychius'  notice  of  Ti 
curioua  ;  he  remarks  that  he  vtt^  E\kyi»t 

2b 


k^i 
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the  liomau  spirit  became  cosmopolitan,  rif)iiian  law  tende^l  t:^ 
become  cosmopolitan  too;  ami  in  the  third  century  xsk  tl^^ 
'  Edict  of  Caracalla,  which  made  all  free  subjects  of  the  Enipir^ 
Eoman  citizeDs,  and  consequently  rendered  the  civil  law  uoj. 
versally  applicable,  tended  not  only  to  widen  the  range  of  th^    i 
old  civil  law  and  its  peculiar  distinctions,  but  to  mi^dify  Jt,    j 
For  example's  sake,  cive,^,  peregrifii,  and  Latini  ceased  to  be  ^    J 
serious  distinction.     But  when  the  Empire  was  divided,  aad  a    I 
separate  seat  of  rule  existed  at  Constantinople,  it  was  natural    I 
that  in  the  eastern  p^o^^nce8,  the  natural  and  universal  law,    I 
the  jus  gerUium,  should  almost  completely  set  aside  the  oU  M 
civil  law  of  the  Eomans.     Such  forms  as  mancipatio  and  in  jm  H 
c€ssw  were  superseded.     But  the  Twelve  Tables  continued  to  fl 
enjoy  a  formal  authority  until  Justinian  finally  aboUshed  it;  H 
and  this  among  other  things  indicates  that  his  reign  marks  the  fl 
furthest  limit  of  tlie  old  Eoman  world,  and  therefore  would  be  \ 
a  most  suitable  point  from  wiuch  to  date  the  so-called  Byzantine   I 
period.     Again,  among  the  distinctions  of  Boman  law,  one  of  the  m 
;  most  venerable  and  fundamental  was  that  of  resjnancipi  attd  A 
,  res  mc  mancipi ;  this  also  Justinian  set  aside,  B 

i       As  well  as  by  the  centralisatiun  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  B 
lands  not  Roman,  the  law  was  intluenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  new  H 
religion.     Often cea  before  considered  only  moral  came  to  be  con-  H 
sidered  legal  also ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  harshness  of  thfe  H 
cold  Jura  RomMua  was  modified  by  considerations  of  huuiimity  1 
and  equity.     Christian  inHuences  might  easily  be,  and  often  atej 
exaggerated.     The  disuse  of  the  slave  system  is  often  attrilujte^B 
to  it ;  but  while  we  cannot  deny  that  Ctifistianity  tended  t^^ 
discourage  slavery,  and  to  lessen  the  evils  of  slaveiy  by  human*    I 
ising  the  relations  with  masters,  it  is  certain  that  the  econo- 
m.ical  conditions  which  changed  the  slave  system    into  the 
colonate  and  serf  system  were  the  chief  cause,      Beliefs  and 
sentiments  generally  adapt  themselves  to  facts,  and   facts  are 
in  turn  modified  by  beliefa     It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say 
that  the  religious  sentiment  adapted  itself  to  circumstances ;  i^ 
would  be  equally  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  circumstances  adapt^l 
themselves  to  the  sentiment.     The  course  of  things  is  generally 
a  simultaneous  and  reciprocal  process  of  adaptation  of  fact  to 
seutiuient  and  sentiment  to  fact 
I      We  can  petceiv^  t\i?L\*  \^\N?<£RiU  \Saa  "hs^  ^  G^ms  and  the 
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s^ge  of  Justinian  the  feeling  that  man  is  naturally  free  has 
lt>eoome  stronger,  and  this  feeling  was  in  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
€i.iiity.  Florentinns  said  that  liberty  was  a  natural  faculty, 
^whereas  servitude  was  a  constitution  contrary  to  nature ;  and 
t.liis  view  is  adopted  by  Justinian  in  his  Institutes,^  The  ways 
ixi  which  a  slave  might  be  manumitted  were  increased  in 
n.iunber  by  the  Emperor^;  and  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the 
yxotector  of  liberty.^ 

It  IS  interesting  to  observe  the  criticism  which  has  been 
made  on  the  legal  work  of  Justinian  by  one  of  the  greatest 
Grerman  writers  on  Eoman  law,  Itudolf  von  Jhering,  in  his 
Omi  (ks  vdmiHchen  Rechts}  Until  Justmian's  time,  lie  says, 
Roman  legislation  cannot  be  reproached  with  invading  the 
dominion  of  theoretical  science ;  but  Justinian's  work  is  alto- 
Sether  conditioned  by  the  principle  of  blendiog  theory  with 
practical  legislation.  The  Digest  and  the  Institutions  are  in- 
tended to  be  at  once  compendia  and  lawbooks.  The  disaatrousN 
^^ult  of  such  a  proceeding  is  tbat  science  is  influenced  by 
^tithority;  Justinian's  authority  tended  to  cow  the  theorist 
*'The  example  of  the  schoolmaster  on  the  throne,  or  the  legis- 
lator on  the  cathedra,  whicli  Justinian  set,  has  been  only  too 
^^eadily  imitated  in  modem  legislation.  Science  should  leave  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  the  Caesar's,  but  he  should  leave 
to  science  the  things  that  are  hers." 


*  S«e  UlpiaD,  uuoted  by  Gneist  on 

'  IjsmL  i.  V,  2. 

**  Yfiy  libcrtate  quam  ot  fovem  et 
*^«H  Rotimnis  legibiis  et  praecipue  nos- 
J^  niiijiini  pceuliiire  fi«t."  Hlavery, 
ntiwiivtr,  wiia  still  reeognisL'd  by  tho 
!*^«*  atid  ]mui9h mollis  were  inllicteil 
ii»  the  casQ  of  uniona  between  freewomcD 


and  slavt!8,  and  betwe«a  freemen  and 
tbe  Ha'vae  of  others, 

*  5w  Theil  li.,  AbtlieiJyug,  2,  p, 
372.  As  an  extiniplo  of  what  ho  calla 
Ugal  construdioiis,  Jheriug  montiona 
A  law  of  Zeiia,  in  wbieh  he  puta  for- 
ward Uic3  dfjifindiut  character  of  mi* 
phj^euticaric  contract     See  Cod,  J>iMf, 


CHAPTER   IV 


JIKST   PERSIXK   WAR   (528-532  A.D.) 


The  Emperor  Justin  adopted  the  policy  of  conciliating  misiar ' 
people  who,  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  and  Perskn 
lealmjs,  were  ready  to  sell  or  change  their  friendship  or  allegiance.  | 
Among  others  the  Lazic  prince  Tzath,  who  had  been  the  vasaa!  I 
of  Persia,  visited  Constantinople,  and  became  the  vassal  of  New  I 
Rome.     But  Kohad  was  old,  and  he  did  not  immediately  de- 1 
dare  war  against  the  successor  of  Anastasius.     On  the  contrary ij 
he  made  the  strange  proposal — which  recalls  Arcadius'  relatioD 
with  Isdigerd — that  Justin  should  adopt  his  son  Chosroes,    The  ' 
request  was  refused,  through    the  influence   of   the  ministeij 
I^roclus,  who  pointed  out  that  by  Roman  law  the  adopted  90^ 
would  have  a  legal  right  to  the  father's  inheritance,  anil 
Persia  might  claim  the  Roman  Empire.     This  literal  deductic 
may  strike  us  as  amusingly  far-fetched,  but  it  is  an  iufitao^ 
of  the  ancient  habit  of  pushing  things  to  thdr  extreme  logic 
consequences.    The  refusal  was  resented  by  Kobad,  but  hostilit-i 
did   not  begin   in    Justin's   lifetime,  as   a   conapirucy  of 
Mftsdaldtes,  which  led  to  their  massacre,  and  an  Iberian 
occupied  Kobad's  attention. 

When  Justinian  came  to  tlie  throne  he  determined  to  fon 
a  new  f<ntfess  close  to  Kisibis,  and  gave  Beli$arius»  coimnaK 
AUt  in  Danks,^  directions  to  that  effect.      As  the  building  op 
I  titioQs  were  progressing,  a  Persian  army,  30,000  strong,  Mh< 
the  ooanmand  of  Ptinoe  Xerxes^  invaded  Mesopotamia 


ll  .*Atim  VIA  a^yoittted  to  tliis 
in  tW  I0I  jw  or  Jufitin,  la  sac-- 


suooeaHfii]  mvEsion  of  the  territd 
KisHns.  Procopius  was  «t  iIm 
time  chosen  by  Belimius  as  hii  i 
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JJoniatis,  under  several  commanders   who  had   joined   forces, 
ncfvanced   against    them,   and   were   defeated  in  a   disastrous 
battle     Taphams*  the  commander  of  the  Saracen  auxiliaries, 
mid   Proclianus,  duke  of  Phoenicia,  were  slain ;  Sebastian,  the 
aencral  of  the  Isaurian  troops,  Kutzis,  the  duke  of  Damascus^ 
and  the  Count  Basilius,  were  taken    prisoners.*      Belisarius 
escaped,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  new  fortress  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The  victors  had  themselves  expe- 
rienced grievous   losses,  and  soon  retreated   into  their   own 
territory ;  while  Justinian,  undismayed,  sent  garrisons  and  new 
captains  to  the  fortresses  of  Amida,  Constantina,  Edessa,  Suron, 
and  Berrhoea.     A  new  army  was  formed,  consisting  of  Ulyiians 
and  Thracians,  Sc)'t]iians  and  Isaurians,  and  entrusted  to  Pom- 
peius,  perhaps  the  nephew  of  Anastasius,     But  nothing  more 
occurred  in  the  year  528,  which  closed  with  a  severe  winter. 

The  hostilities  of  529  began  in  March  with  a  plundering 
I  eip^dition  of  Persian  and  Saracen  forces  combined,  under  the 
jjuidance  of  the  Saracen  king  Alamundar,  who  penetrated  into 
I  Syria,  almost  to  the  waUs  of  Antioch,  and  retreated  so  swiftly 
I  that  the  Ilomans  could  not  reach  him  and  force  him  to  dis- 
gorge his  booty-     The  only  thing  that  was  left  for  them  to  do 
vaa  to  make  i-eprisals,  and  in  the  following  month  a  corjis  of 
Phrygians  plundered  in  the  territories  of  the  Persians  and  their 
Sftmcen  allies.^     Belisarius  was  appointed  at  this  time  master 
of  soldiers  in  the  East  ^  (instead  of  Hj^atius),  but  the  rest  of 
the  year  was  drawn  out  in  ineifectual  negotiations. 

The  following    year  (530)  w^as  a  year  of  glory  for  the 

Boman  name,  and  for  the  general  Belisarius,  who,  at  the  early 

age  of  twenty-five,  won  his  first  laurels  by  a  victory  at  Daras, 

iKiere  was  much  talk  of  peace,  but  the  great  king  did  not 

lieally  desire  it,  and  the  aml>assador  Eufinus  waited  in  vain  at 

lierapolis.     Belisarius,  with   the   help  of  Hermogenes,*  who 

^  The  hostilities    of    529  are    alto- 


*  For  the»  <? vents  w©  must  combine 
il-  Liiit  of  Procopius  with 

1  narrative  of  5tabilas. 
f  PAJiiLdLB  a  tendency  tbrongh- 
r  erentfi  or  curtail  tlitin,  so 
favourably  on  Belimriui. 
renderi  their  clnca  to  other 
t&der&     The  accounts  of  the  two 
rkiu  jire    carefully   cooijtareil  by 
O^  BotJiiftiliit  in  hia  imiiortant  criticnl 
*>*  on  Johanrtts  von  Aftfiochia  (1887), 


gether  omitt*itl  by  Procojiina* 

*  ffapxof 'Ftu^£fa7v  (MalalasX  <rTparff- 
y^tf  TTJi  ?w  (Procopius),  Gibbon  was 
nil  sled  by  rrocoptus*  conventioiial 
term  for  mwj,  miL  pit  or.  into  sup- 
po^iing  that  JiiHtinian  introduoed  a 
new  titlei  '*  gt'neral  of  the  Enst/' 

*  Ht^rmogtiica  bad  held  the  post  of  a 
mcu/bdcr^  and  was  one  of  the  supfjortere 
of  VitoLian  in  Ivia  levolt. 
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aded  as  a  sort  of  mformal  coadjutor,  collected  at  Dara 
af  25,000  mixed  and  undisciplined  troops,  largely 
of  Huns  and  Hends ;  whDe  Perozes,  who  had 
the  r^irran,  or  sole  commander  of  the  Persian  a 
a^  Nisibis  in  June*  at  the  head  of  40,000  aol 
of  victory.  They  advanced  within  twenty  stad 
Ditfas,  and  the  miiran  Bent  to  Belisarius  a  message  redoli 
anenlal  insolence — that,  as  he  intended  to  bathe  in  the 
an  tlie  morrow,  a  bath  should  be  prepared  for  his  pleasuie 

The  Bomans  did  not  intend  to  submit  to  the  indigni 
tedioosness  of  a  siege  ;  they  made  preparations  for  battle, 
««£side  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  Persians  arrived  puiiel 
as  their  general  signified,  and  stood  for  a  whole  day  ifl 
battle  without  venturing  to  attack  the  Romans,  vim 
diawn  np  in  carefully  arranged  positions.  In  the  ev( 
they  retired  to  their  camp,^  but  returned  next  mor 
raaolTed  not  to  let  another  day  pass  without  a  decisive  su 
and  found  their  enemy  occupying  the  same  positions  as  oi 
preceding  day.  For  the  apprehension  of  the  details  ol 
iwtUe,  the  dispositions  which  the  inventive  genius  of  Belis 
had  adopted  must  be  explained. 

About  a  stone's  throw  from  the  gate  of  Daras  that 
towaid  Nisibis  a  deep  trench  was  dug,  interrupted  by  fret 
ways  for  crossing.  This  trench,  however,  was  not  in  a 
Ubuous  right  line ;  in  fact,  we  may  say  that  it  consist 
five  separate  trencher  At  either  end  of  the  central  ti 
which  was  parallel  to  the  opposite  wall  of  the  city,  ^ 
ran  outwards  almost  at  right  angles;  and  where  fl 
lliese  perpendicular  trenches  or  "  horns  "  terminated,  two 
trenches  wei>2  dug  in  opposite  directions  at  right  anglei 
oonao^ueatly  almost  parallel  to  the  first  trench.'  Bel 
tlia  central  trench  and  the  town  Belisarius  and  Hermo 
wffe  po^l^d  with  the  main  body  of  their  troops.  On  th( 
liebiad  tbe  main  ditch  and  near  the  left  '*  horn/'  a  r^m< 
imder  Buzes,  and  300  Heruls  under  their  ] 
wes^  stationed  dose  to  a  rising  ground,  whicl 

•nay  mioffidallj,  slew 
m    CBiotpioai* 
ti,        i  Sadw  it  tppem  lo 
of    miknt  tDeftnit^  of  tlie  < 
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Hemls  occupied  in  the  mornings  at  the  suggestioQ  of  Pliaras 
att*d  with  the  approval  of  Belisarius.  Outside  tlie  angle  matie 
br  the  outermost  ditch  aud  the  horn  were  placed  600  Himnic 
ca\ralr)%  under  the  Huns  Sunicas  and  Aigan.  The  disposition 
on  the  right  wing  was  exactly  symmetrical  Troops  under 
Jolin  (the  son  of  Nicetas),  C^^il,  and  Marcellus  occupied  the 
pc>3ition  corresponding  to  that  occupied  by  Buzes  on  the  left, 
wlaile  other  srpiadrons  of  Hunnic  cavalry,  led  by  Simas  and 
Askan,  were  posted  on  the  extreme  right. 

Balf  of  the  Persian  forces  stood  in  a  long  line  opposite  to 
the  Roman  dispositions,  the  other  half  was  kept  in  reserve  at 
some  distance  in  the  rear,  to  replace  the  soldiers  in  fn^ut  when 
they  felt  weary.  Two  generals,  subordinate  Ui  the  mirran,  com- 
manded the  Persians,  Baresmanaa  on  the  left  wing  and  Pityazes 
tin.  the  righL  The  corps  of  Immortals,  the  flower  of  the  army, 
was  reserved  for  a  supreme  occasion.  The  details  of  the  hattle 
liave  been  described  so  lucidly  by  a  competent  eye- witness 
tbat  I  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  the  account  of  the 
secretary  of  Helisarius  in  a  loose  transhUio!i  :— 

•*  Keither  l>egan  the  hattle  till  laid-day  As  »ooa  as  noon  waa  past  the 
^Jox'barmns  began  the  action*  Tbey  had  reserved  the  engagement  for  this 
hour  of  the  day  because  they  vrere  themselves  in  the  habit  of  eating  only 
^    the  evening,  while  the  RomaEs  ate  at  noontide,  eo  that  they  counted 


interpf^'U'd  by  Gibhoti.  I  cannot  a/^ee  with  thu  construe tioti  put  upon  Proi'rjpuis 
^y  ^r.  Hodgkin,  who  hii^  given  a  t'lir  fuller  ac^jount  of  the  battle  ihau  Gibbon, 
^^*^  illustrated  it  by  a  diagram  ;  his  explanation  hardly  does  justice  to  6f>Bai  ice/jatou 

Farsians. 


Pityftzos. 


BarCismauiiA. 


^uns  under 
i  aud  Aigan. 


TIuus  under 
ShuiLB  antlAakan. 


Biisetf. 


John  J  Marcellus,  etc* 


Belisarius  and  H*jrrao- 
genes,  with  maiji  body 
of  Boman  army. 


Wall  of  Darai. 
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their  offering  a  lese  Yigoroua  resistance  if  tbey  were  attacked  foKtiau. 
^t  first  each  side  diaehai^g^  volleys  of  arrows  and  the  air  was  oWurtjl 
with  them  ;  the  barbariatia  shot  more  darts,  hut  a  great  uumW  of  loliljen 
fell  on  b<^»th  sidea     Fresh  relays  of  the  barbarians  wen;  always  coming  up 
to  the  front,  uTif>erceive<l  by  their  adversaries  ;  yet  the  Hotnans  bad  by  ^ 
means  the  worst  of  it     For  a  wind  blew  in  the  faces  of  the  Fenjinns  aij«I 
hindered  to  a  eonsiderable  degree  their  missiles  from  oi>eratin>?  witli  pffp^t 
^V1len  both  sides  had  expended  all  their  arrows,  they  use*!  tli' 
hand  to  hand«     The  left  wing  of  the  Romans  was  pressed  mv 
For  the  CadiseniBt,  who  fought  on  the  Persian  right  with  Pity^usea,  bft,! 
advanced  suddenly  in  large  numbers,  and  having  routed  their  oppoiniati, 
pressed  on  them  valiantly  as  they  fled,  and  slew  many.     When  Stuiioj 
and  Aigau  with  their  Hiuis  saw  this  they  rushed  on  the  Cailisenes  «t| 
gallop.      But  Pharas  and  his  Heruls,  who  were  posted  on  the  hill^  \ 
before  them  (the  Huns)  in  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  perfon 
marvellous  exploits  against  the  Cadisenes  and  the  other  troops.    Bat  ivlkeb 
the  Cadisenes  saw  the  cavalry  of  Sunicas  also  coming  against  them  [ram 
the   side,  they   turned  and  fled.     When   the  rout   was  conspicuous  die 
Romans  joined  together  and  inflict^  a  great  slaughter  on  the  enemy 

**  The  mirran  [meanwhile]  eecretly  aent  the  Immortals  with  other  wgi- 
ments  to  the  left  wing.    Wlien  Beli^ariufl  and  Hermogenes  saw  them^  tliey 
commanded  Suuicas,  Aigan,  and  their  Huna,  to  go  to  the  angle  on  the  ligbt 
where  Simaa  and  Askan  were  statione^l,  and  placed  behind  them  many  of  : 
the  troops  that  were  under  Belisariua'  special  command.    Then  the  leHidng 
of  the  Persians,  led  by  Baresmanas,  along  ^ith  the  Immortals,  attacM  the 
Roman  right  wing  at  full  speed.     And  the  Honians^  unable  to  witbtand  1 
the  ons^t,  fled.     Then  those  who  were  stationed  in  the  angle  (the  UtjOB, 
etc)  attacked  the  pursuers  with  great  ardour.     And  coming  athwart  tl»c 
aide  of  the  Persians  they  cleft  their  line  in  two  unequal  portions,  tli« 
larger  nuuil>er  on  the  right  and  a  few  on  the  left.      Among  the  latter  wcu 
the  standard-bearer  of  Baresmanas,  whom  Sunicas  killed  with  liis  laxic^ 
The  foremost  of  the  Persian  pursuers,  apprehend ing  their  danger,  turn* 
from  their  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  to  oppose  the  attackers;      But 
movement  phiced  them  between  enemies  on  both  sides,  for  the  fugiti'^ 
party  perceiveil  what  was  occurring  aud  rallied.     Then  the  other  Persia 
and  the  corps  of  the  Immortals,  seeing  their  at^mdard  lowered  and  on  tfc»-« 
ground,  rushed  witli  Baresmanas  against  the  Romans  in  that  quarter*    Tt^'i 
Romans  met  them,  and  Sunic4is  slew  Baresmanas,  hurling  him  to  ear*:^^ 
from  his  horse.     Hence  the  barbarians  fell  into  great  j»anic,  and  forg^c^^ 
their  valour-,  and  fled  in  utter  disorder.     And  the  Romans  closed  them  ^&^ 
and  slew  about  five  thousand.     And  thus  Injth  armies  were  entirely  set  ^^S^ 
motion  ;  that  of  the  Persians  for  retreat  and  that  of  the  Romans  for  pu — — -^ 
suit-.     All  the  infantry  of  the  defeated  army  threw  away  their  shields,  s 
were  caught  and  slain  pell-mell.     Yet  the  Romans  pursued  only  for 
short  distiince,  for  Btdisarius  and  Henuogenes  would  not  pennit  them  t 
go  further,  lest  the  Persians,  compelled  b>'  necesait}',  should  turn  and  torn 
them  if  they  followed  rashly  ;  and  they  deemed  it  sufficient  to  keep  t^ 
victory  uutai'uished,  this  being  the  first  defeat  experienc<.Hi  by  the  Peraia 
for  a  long  time  past,'* 
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About  the  same  time  the  Earn  an  arms  were  alao  succ^ssfiil 
iir  Persarmenia.  where  a  victory  was  gained  over  an  army  of 
Poi^aarmenians  and  Huns,  which,  if  it  had  not  heen  over- 
atiadowed  by  the  success  of  Daras,  would  have  probably  been 
laade  more  of  by  Byzantine  historians.^ 

After  the  conspicuous  defeat  w^hich  his  army  had  ex- 
perienced, Kobad  was  not  diaiiiclined  to  negotiate  a  peace, 
and  embassies  passed  between  the  Persian  and  Pioman  courts^ ; 
but  at  the  last  moment  the  [lersuasioos  and  promises  of  fifty 
thousand  Samaritans  induced  him  to  break  off  the  negotiations 
on  a  trifling  pretext.  The  Samaritans  had  revolted  in  629, 
^d  the  fifty  thousand,  who  had  escaped  tlie  massacre  wliich 
attended  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  actuated  by  the 
desire  of  revenge,  engaged  to  betray  Jerusalem  and  Palestine 
^  the  foe  of  the  Empire.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  631  hos- 
^ties  were  resumed,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Saracen 
Alamundar^  fifteen  thousand  I'ersian  cavalry  under  Azareth, 
instead  of  invading  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Euphrates  at 
CiToeBium,  with  a  view  to  invading  Syria.  They  proceeded 
^*oug  the  banks  of  the  river  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to 
^'^Jhuicum,  and,  pitching  their  camp  near  Gabbulon,  harried 
^*^e  surrounding  clistriets, 

MeanwhUe  Belisarius  arrived  from  Daias  with  eight 
^^Usaiid  men  and  took  up  Ms  position  at  Chalcis,  but  did  not 
^^tempt  to  hinder  the  devastations  of  the  enemy.  One  of  his 
^Ptains,  the  Hun  Sunieas,  ventured  to  evade  the  general's 
l^^clets^  and  attacking  a  party  of  Persians,  not  only  defeated  them, 
^^  learned  from  the  prisoners  wiiom  he  took  the  Persian  plan  of 
.  *^paign,  and  the  intention  of  the  foe  to  strike  a  blow  at  Antioch 
*^elf^  Yet  the  success  of  Sunieas  did  not  in  the  eyes  of  Beli- 
^^ius  atone  for  his  disobedience,  and  Herniogenes,  who  arrived 
this  moment  on  the  scene  of  action  from   Constantinople, 


^U^  At  this  titne  Dorotheus,  a   brave 

jl^       j  ttdiciouB  man,  waa  acting  general 

Armenia.      Th«  nominal  command 

i%J        Armenian  army  was  invested  in 

^  ^5^*1  tht*  inagUUr  vi  il itu m  of  ArniQnia, 

fp|**'-W  olfic«  ct mated  by  Justinian  ;  .«t'« 

ft^^'^plmnes,    Chnnu   6020  a.>L,  irpoe- 

ujm^^^^  ^^   0  /3fl«riXei>T  (TTparrfXdTTjv  'Ap- 

^^.***t  T^Tov  .  .  .  ;  he  add-s  tltat  before 

Q^»  •    Armenia   had  county  and  dukes. 

'  Malalas,  p.  420,  ed.  Bonn.     fl'Tpariy' 


Xd-nii  is  the  technical  Greek  term  for 

*  See  Malalas,  )r,  454,  ml.  Bcnn.  So- 
tiriadis  (op.  cU.  p.  119)  points  ont  the 
ditHL'ultLC8  in  the  text  and  gives  a  prob* 
able  solution, 

*  Tho  plot  of  the  Samaritans  had 
been  diBCovured  and  forestalled,  ao  that 
it  was  not  the  prospect  of  their  co- 
operation that  determined  the  iiirasion 
of  Syria. 
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arranged  with  difficulty  the  quarrel  between  the  geneml  oiul 
the  captain.  At  length  Belisarius  ordered  an  ivlvance  agmnst 
the  enemy,  who  had  meanwliile  takeu  the  fortress  of  Gal>buW 
and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  La<len  with  booty, 
the  Persians  retreated  and  reached  the  point  of  the  right 
Euphrates  bank  opposite  to  the  city  of  Callinicum,  wheiB 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  Romans.  A  battle  was  tm- 
avoidable,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  the  armies  engaged. 
What  really  took  place  on  this  unfortunate  day  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  even  for  contemporaries;  some  cast  the  blame  <m 
Belisarius,  others  accused  the  subordinate  commandets  of 
oowaidice.* 

At  Callinicum  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  is  ftom  west  to 
east.     The  battle  took  place  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  as 
ttie  Petsians  were  stationed  to  the  east  of  the  Bomans,  their 
light  wing  and  the  Soman  left  were  on  the  river,     BelisahiiH 
and  his  csvaky  occupied  the  centre;  on  the  left  were  the 
infantry  and  the  Huunic  cavalry  under  Sunicas  and  SitDi*; 
on  the  right  wa^e  Phrygians  and  Isaurians  and  the  Saracen 
auxiliaries  under  their  king  Arethas.-     The  Persians  l»t 
action  by  a  feigned  retreat,  which  harl  the  effect  of 
from  their  position  the  Hunnic  cavalry  on  the  left  wing ;  thef 
then  attacked  the  Roman  infantry,  left  unprotected,  aud  tried 
to  ride  them  down  and  press  them  into  the  riven     But  th^y 
weTe  not  as  successful  as  they  hoped,  and  on  this  side  the  battle 
was  drawn.     On  the  right  Eoman  wing  the  fall  of  Apskal,  tk 
captain  of  the  Phrygian  troops,  was  followed  by  the  flight  of 
his  soldiers ;  a  panic  ensued,  and  the  Saracens  acted  like  the 
Phrygians ;  then  the  Isaurians  made  for  the  river  and  swam 
over  to  an  opi>osit€  island-     How  Belisarius  acted,  and  what 
the  Hun  leaders  Sunicas  and  Simas  were  doing  in  the  mean^ 
time,  we  cannot  determine-     It  was  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that 


^  Compare  the  conftieting  accounts  of 
Procoptugj  the  secretary  imd  partisan 
of  Btillsariiis,  and  J.  Mala] as.  We 
have  no  means  of  determming  the 
«<>"- '^  -'*'  ^hii  latter,  but  in  many  ease^ 
li  a  number  of  details  omit- 

t  I  'fmer,  and  his  narrative  has 

a  more  geiitiine  ring. 

*  I  ciinnot  agree  with  the  plan  of 
bottle  iiiiitlied  in  Sotiriadis'  inter- 
ttion  of   filalaiaj*  \^.  \*I^h  ^^vv?i\ 


would  place  the  Persians  v 
Romans,     I  adopt  the  f^vir- 
and  thus  bii 
alas  int-o  ac< 

copina,     Iti  til'   liivjr  1 1.  I  ui 
tion  of  troop*  there  is  no  rtajwml 
the  two  accounts  should  dilfer. 
coriiiri^  to   Sotiriadis,   **the  noi 
part "  [rb  dpKTf^ov  m^/>ov)  of  the 
amty  was  the  right  wing  ;  accon 
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Belisariiis  dismoimted  imm  his  horse,  rallied  his  soldiers,  and 
'  ie  for  a  long  time  a  brave  stand  against  the  charges  of  the 
i '  ibian  cavalry*  On  the  other  liaud,  this  valiant  beha\aour 
was  attributed  to  Sunicas  and  Simas,  and  the  general  himself 
^as  accused  of  fleeing  ydih  the  cowards  and  crossing  to  Cal- 
hnicum.  There  is  no  sure  evidence  to  make  it  probable  that 
^e  defeat  was  due  to  Belisarius ;  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
l^m  to  cope  against  vastly  greater  nujubers  in  a  field  where 
^^  had  no  natural  or  artificial  defences  to  support  the  bravery 
<*f  his  soldiers  or  his  own  skill  \  and  perhaps  an  over-con- 
Meiit  spirit  in  his  army  prevailed  on  him  to  risk  a  battle 
^o^unst  his  better  judgment.  But  the  rights  and  wrongs 
***  the  case  are  enveloped  in  obscurity,  because  the  facts 
^^  kno\^*n  to  us  from  writers  whom  we  cannot  acq^uit  of 
opposite  tendencies  to  exonerate  and  incidpate  Belisarius; 
y^t  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  adverse  witness  seems  the 
'^Oi^  credible  and  is  generally  the  more  trustworthy  of 
**^etwo. 

The  Persians  retreated,  and  the  Temnant  of  the  Eoman  army 
fcJ^^«  conveyed  across  the  river  to  Callinicum,      Hennogenes  ^ 
^r^^t  the  news  of  the  defeat  to  Justinian  without  delay,  and  the 
^tijperor  despatched  Constantiolus  to  investigate  the  details  of 
^^  battle  and  discover  on  whom  the  blame,  if  any,  rested. 
^  *^e  conclusions  at  which  Constantiolus  amved  resulted  in  the 
'"^«3all  of  Belisarius  and  tlie  appointment  of  Mnndus  to  the 
?^^mand  of  the  eastern  armies*'-^     Ihiriug  the  interval  of  deloy, 
i^^ttas,  the  general  who  was  commanding  in  Armenia,  provision- 
PPM.y  commanded  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  arms  of  Mundns  were  attended  with  success.      Two 

attempts  of  the  Persians  to  take  MartyropoUs  were  thwarted, 

^^id  tliey  experienced  a  considerable  defeat.     But  the  death  of 

*>e  old  king  Kobad  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Chosroea 


^  It  maybe  aaspccted  that  Hermo^ 

^^^ues  pr^ented  the  behaviour  of  BeH- 

^^feh^ius  m  a  itispicious  light. 

HB>^  3  ^e  caiJDot,  I  think,  infer  from  the 

*^call  of  Belbarius  that  the  result  of 

^^nirtantiolus'   iiivcntigation    woa    ad* 

^eree  to  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  had 

^^een  adv<?rse  to  him,  the  historian  who 

fortiiAhod   Malalas  with  liis  rmrrative, 

tad  who  was  evidently  auta^ouiatic  to 

BelisariuA,  would  havo  ceitamly  Btatod 


the  fact  in  distinct  terras.  I  conjectiire 
that  the  reason  of  Beliaariu»'  recall 
was  the  circumstanci!?  that  a  bad  fc«Hng 
prevailed  between  him  and  the  aub- 
ordinatfi  commanders ;  and  Justinian 
saw  that  thifl  feeling  waa  a  suri^  obstacle 
to  socceaa.  The  investigation  of  Con- 
fitantJoluBmufit  necessarily  have  brought 
out  these  jealouaiea  and  quarrel*  in  tli« 
cleare«t  light. 
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'. September  531)  led  to  the  conclusion  of  "the  endless  peace," 
'w^h.  was  finally  ratified  in  spring  532.  The  provisions  were 
^iiac  Xew  Rome  should  pay  11,000  lbs.  of  gold  for  the  defence 
of  ciEie  Caacasian  passes;  that  the  Boman  headquarters  were  no 
lonf^er  to  be  at  Daras  but  at  Constantina,  and  that  certain  places 
were  to  be  restored. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE   KECONQUEST    OF    AFRICA    AND    ITALY 


JusTDaAx's  ideal,  we  are  told  by  a  cod  temporary,  was  to  re- 
store the  grandeur  of  the  old  Roiiian  Empire,  and  accordingly 
he  formed  the  project  of  reconquering  the  western  lands, 
Africa  and  Italy,  which  had  passed  into  t!ie  hands  of  German 
kings ;  a  Tecnnr|nest  of  Gau!  can  hardly  have  been  thought  of. 
The  kingdom  of  Africa  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  did  not  bear 
by  any  means  the  same  relation  to  the  Empire*  The  former 
was  openly  hostile,  and  connected  by  no  tie,  while  the  latter 

kwas  nominally  dependent.  Before  we  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  campaigns  in  winch  the  Emperor's  generals  recovered 
Africa  and  made  Italy  really  as  well  as  nominally  part  of  the 
Empire,  we  muBt  take  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  Ostro- 
gcthic  kingdom. 

The  whole  pohcy  of  Theodoric  was  marked  by  a  peculiar 

Reference  to  things  Ho  man ;    he  combined  the  independence 

Of  a   German   king  with  a  love  of  Eomaa   civilisation,  and 

"^e    can    see    this    twofold    spirit    reflected    in    the    letters 

"^^rritten  by  his  secretary  Cassiodonis.      He  said  in  so  many 

'^rords   to  Anastasins   that  his   kingdom  was  an  imitation   of 

tlie  lioman  pohty,^  and  his  treatment  of  the  Italians  was  a 

strong  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa ;  it  was 

^   contrast  even   to   that  of    the   Visigoths   in    Spain.       The 

Vandals  took  possession  of  all  the  land,  the  Visigoths  seized 

two-thirds,  the  Osti-ogoths  reserved  only  one-third     Theodoric 

blished  an  Edict  (like  the  Breviarium  of  Alaric  II),  which 


.m  nMrum  imiUtUo  wstri  (Cawdodoms,  Var.  i  1). 
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was  to  determine  the  legal  affidrs  of  Boman  subj< 

attitude  to  the  Church  was  in  the  highest  degree 

He  did  not,  like  Odovacar,  attempt  to  interfere  in  ecdi 

matters,  bat  left  to  the   Church  the    things   of  thi 

The  schism  that  existed  during  the  greater  part  of 

between  the  bishops  of  Eome  and  the  patriarchs  of 

tinople    rendered    this    policy    successful;    the    Aril 

doric  3  abstention  from  interference  contrasted  with 

siostical  dictation  of  the  Emperoi-s,  and  the  westei 

was  well  contented  with  Ostrogothic  rule.     Here  ag 

diflered    from    Africa,    where    conflicts    raged    beti 

Catholics  and  their  Arian  conquerors.     Theodoric*s  le( 

the  Church  favoured  both  those  tendencies,  which  wi 

out  as  characterising  his  policy ;  it  brought  him  into 

relation  with   the   most  enlightened  and   "  civil  **  por 

liis  community,  and  it  promoted  the  security  and  indep 

of  his  German  kingdom.    During  his  reign  Italy  eujoye 

He  executed  works  for  the  niat*;rial  good  of  the  couj 

paired  the  Via  Appia,  drained  the  Pontine  Marshes,  am 

the  walls  of  Rome. 

His  position  really  assumed  a  European  importa 

not  only  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Eomano-German 

in  an  independent  Italy,  but  he  conceived  the  idea  of 

of  German  states  in  the  West-     He  was  connected 

riage  with  the  royal  houses  of  the  Vandals,  the  Viaij 

Burgundians,  the  Thnringians,  and  the  Franks';  he 

diligently  the  coui'se  of  their  mutual  relations,  and  mi 

object  to  preser\''e  a  balance  of  power^     His  judgmen 

great  weight  at  all  the  Teutonic  courts,  and  he  used 

veue  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  aggressivi 

"  He  was  an  excellent  observer  of  justice,"  says  Procopi 

asserted  the  authority  of  the  laws.     He  secured  his 

nunundf  kiog  of  the  Yiin< 
married  his  sister  Amalnfri 
married  Augofledo,  the  dai 
Chlodwig,  king  of  the  Frank 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  8 
who  became  king  of  the  Bu 
(524),  were  his  aons-ia-ki 
manfrid,  kiug  of  the 
married  his  niece  Amaj 
own  daughter  by  AngoQe 
AmalasuntLn,  was  the  wife  jj 


'  For  this  edict,  sec  Mr.  Hodgkin'a 
lialif  and  her  Invaders,  iiL  342. 
Dahn'a  researches  ahow  that  it  ia 
based  on  the  Codex  ThtGdimanus  and 
the  SenUntiae  of  Paulas.  No  historical 
oonnection  can  be  prored  between  the 
'^re\^riuni  of  Alaric  and  the  Edict  of 

hoodoric, 

*  This  has  been  often  noticed.  See 
Ranke,  Wdigtachidde,  W,  i.  443>445, 
and  cf.  Hodgkin,  iii.  355. 

■  ^is  waa  brother -m-\a>w  ot  T\iMk- 
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from  the  attacks  of  neighbouring  barbarians,  and  achieved  the 
culmination  not  only  of  pnidenee,  bxit  of  bravery.  He  indicted 
no  ID  jury  on  his  subjects  himself,  and  allowed  no  other  to  do  so 
with  impunity.  lu  name  Theodoric  was  a  t}Tant,  in  reality  a 
true  Emperor,  second  to  none  who  shone  in  that  position 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Empire.  Italians  and  Goths  alike 
tad  the  greatest  aflection  for  him.*'  ^ 

But  everything  depended  on  the  personal  ascendency  of 
Theodoric,  not  only  peace  with  foreign  powers,  but  harmonious 
^^ity  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  The  Roman  and  Gothic 
spirits  were,  as  we  have  seen,  united  in  the  king  himself,  and 
^^13  study  was  to  impress  this  unity  on  his  kingdom,  to  blend 
t^othic  vigour  with  Roman  culture,  combining,  in  Platonic 
phrase,  the  gymnastical  and  musical  elements  which  the  two 
^i^tions  represented  But  this  process  of  amalgamation  would 
have  required  a  longer  time  tlian  Theodoric  could  expect  to  live, 
and  \vhile  it  was  yet  in  its  initial  stage  an  external  force  was 
^pcessary  to  |>rt!vent  the  yet  iinharnionised  elements  from 
^^olently  conflicting.  The  wdl  of  Theodoric  was  such  a  force, 
^^t  after  his  death,  in  526,  there  was  no  adequate  successor. 
^*B  daughter  Amahtsuntha  assumed  the  government  as  regent 
*^^  her  son  Athalaric,  and  we  soon  behold  the  discordant 
elements  flying  asunder. 

Ainalasantha,  a  woman  of  remarkable  vigour  and  intelli- 

S^Uce,  was   tlioroughly   Roman  in  her  ideas  and  sympathies^ 

^^d    she  displayed  these  tendencies  both  in  political  adminis- 

^''^ion  and   in   the   education    of    the    young   prince,   whom  . 

**^^    caused  to  be  carefully  trained   in  mental  studies.^      Onf 

^^    other  hand,  the  Gothic  noliles  were  exceedingly  discont 

•^tited;  they  wished  their  future  king  to  be  a  true  Goth  life4 

**^Ttiselves,  one  who  would  not  constrain  them   to  act  with 

^^i^-punctilioua  justice   towards  thetr  Roman  fellow-subjects, 

'^'^^i    they   despised  the   efYeminatc  education   chosen   by  his 

^*>tter  for  Athalaric.     They  regarded  gymnastic  and  music 

^     inconsistent,  freedom   and  civilisation   as    discordant,  and 

^^^  able  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that  Theodoric  himself  had 

^^v^er   been    educated.      Amalasuntha  was    obliged   to  yield 

1  Jv***^^P**^' *•  ^-  *^*^"  of  Vakntinmn  HI,  unfavourably 

l^i^^    *^*«aiodoru§  compares    her  educa>      to  Placidiu. 
'^'^  Athalaric  with  Placidin's  educa* 
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to  their  clamour,  and  Athalaric,  glad  to  be  freed  from  the  ibp 
stmLnts  of  school  discipline,  soon  became  devoted  to  tJie  pleaanrea 
of  sensuality.  The  position  of  Anialasiintha  was  critical,  and 
although  she  steered  her  course  through  the  perils  that  beset  her 
with  great  dexterity,  she  was  soon  obliged  to  beg  the  Euipeirjr 
Justinian  to  grant  her  a  refuge  at  Constantinople,  in  case  it 
should  become  necessary  for  her  safety  to  leave  Italy  (533  A^,) 
From  the  position  of  affairs  in  527  A.D.  it  might  Iiave 
seemed  that  no  occasion  would  have  been  likely  to  arise  for  the 
serious  interference  of  the  Emperor  in  the  affairs  of  the  West, 
for  Hilderic,  a  Catholic  Christian  and  a  friend  of  Justinian,  with 
the  bl(X)d  of  the  Theodosian  family  in  his  veins,  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Africa,  and  Amalasuutha  governed  Italy  with  marked 
favour  to  her  Koman  subjects.  But  this  was  only  the  exteraal 
and  momentary  aspect  of  affairs.  In  Africa  the  Arian  Vjuidals 
were  not  content  with  their  king,  and  in  Italy  the  barbarian 
nobles  were  not  content  with  their  queen.  The  Catholic*  in 
Africa,  who  had  long  suffered  from  the  persecution  of  their 
Arian  conquerors,  would  have  been  ready  to  embrace  with  open 
arms  the  protection  of  eastern  Kome ;  and  in  Italy  the  condo- 
sion  of  the  schism  between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  which  was  bmoght  about  by  the  accession  of  ihe  ortho* 
dox  Justin,  created  a  new  element  of  danger  to  the  Osti^ 
gothic  kingdom,  as  Tbeodoric  soon  became  aware*  Tlus 
schism  had  been  a  sort  of  security  that  the  Koman  Church  and 
the  Italian  subjects  would  not  incline  to  desert  their  allegiance 
to  Ostrogothic  sovereigns  and  place  themselves  again  under  th^ 

V  Roman  Emperor.  Justin  subjected  to  persecutions  the  Arian 
jpommunity  in  the  East,  which  had  strong  Gothic  proclivities,  awl 
Xheodoric  sent  Pope  John  to  Constantinople  on  a  mission  ol 
t"fireatening  remonstrance.  The  embassy  proved  unsuccessful 
and  the  Pope,  when  he  returned  to  Ravenna,  was  cast  into  prison. 
There  was  another  element  in  the  situation  which  must  not 
be  forgotten, — an  element  which  is  a  more  efficient  cause  in  yvy 
ducing  wars  than  any  superficial  dispute.  The  Empire  was  aot 
the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Zeno.  Then  it  was 
involved  in  financial  difficulties,  which  were  increased  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  but  through  the  prudent  poHcy  of 
the  wise  Anastasius  it  had  recovered  wealth,  the  ainew.^  of 

■uwar  in  a  latge  em^vE^-.     1^  ^^aa  "^^"^  ^  ^  T^'dUon.  to  assert 
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iu  the  West  those  rights  which  it  had  been  obliged  to  waive 
itt  476,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sovereign  acceded  with  the 
c(*ujrage  aod  ability  to  make  the  attempt. 

All  things  iDatiuctively  tended  to  briiig  about  the  restora- 
tion of  the 'Empire  in  the  western  JMediterrauean.  Justinian 
was  to  do  for  the  German  nations  what  the  German  nations 
liaxi  done  for  the  Erjman  Empire ;  he  was  to  abolish  those 
who  were  least  fitted  to  survive,  the  Vandals  and  Ostrogoths, 
jast  as  the  fiernians  had  reduced  tlie  extent  of  the  Empire 
to  those  countries  where  it  was  best  fitted  to  survive* 

Vandalic  War.^— The  crisis  which  led  to  Justinian's  first 
^€istward  step  occurred  in  531  A.D.,  when  the  throne  of  the 
unwarlike  Hilderic  -  was  usurped  by  the  warrior  Gelimer,  and 
Hilderic  himself  cast  into  prison.     The  Emperor  addressed  to 
^^'^elimer  a  letter  of  remonstrance  on  this  act,  appeahng  to  the 
^^istanient  of  Gaiseric,  but  GeHmer  returned  an  insulting  reply, 
'Justinian  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Persia,  but 
I'eace  was  made  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  general^,,^' 
alisarins  was  recalled  from  Mesopotamia   for  the  purpose  of 
iding  an  expedition  against  the  Vandals.     The  opposition  of 
^^Uiisters,  w^ho  enlarged  on  the  dangers  of  the  design,^ — they 
not  forgotten  the  disastrous  enterprise  of  Leo  I., — delayed 
iG  undertrikiug,  and  it  was  not  until  June  533  a.il  tliat  a 
^'^t  of  five  hundred  ships  set  sail  for  Africa.     Tlie  army  con- 
sisted  of    10,000  foot- soldiers  and    5000    horse-soldiers,  of 
^hom  many  were  federate  barltarians.      Belisarius  was  aceom- 
Hied   by  his   wife  Autoniua;  and   Procopius,  his   secret ap', 
^^Q  kept  a  diary  of  his  experiences,  commemorates  her  fore- 
?ht  in   storing  a   lai^^e   number   nf  jars   of  water,  covered 
_  ^tli  sand,  in  the  hold  of  tlie  geneml's  ship,  and  tells  how 
^ia  provision  stood  them  in  good  stead  in  the  long  voyage 
*^m  Zacynthus  to  Catania.^ 


ui. 


TIji'  Nontrft  is  the  Bdlum  Vand^ili- 

*  Books,  of  Piiocopius.     The 

iL  account  is  tbiit  of  Mi\ 

ij^kiii,  Italy  and  kcr  ImHidera,  vol 


>  had  three  atms — Huneric, 

ThtMxInric.     Hunrric^  who 

-  ,      11  daughter  nf  Vak'ntiniaii 

^^1,  BUttTe<led  his    fiithi^r  (477-484), 

j  th(}  \xnA  socc€'«dtil  by  liisi  nephew  Gun- 

iMriffiun//,  tht'  son  of  Xi4i\mo.     Ctuntha- 

ttihiX  wa*  micceeded  (49(5)  by  his  brother 

VOL.  I 


Thmmmujul,  Iht?  husband  of  Atnnla- 
fridn.  Thnisamund  had  no  children, 
nnd  the  succession  went  to  the  I'dDiily 
of  Himeric,  whose  son  Hihietnc  sue- 
ceiided  ill  523.  GeHmer^  who  usurped 
the  throne,  was  a  nephew  of  Guiitha* 
mnnd  and  Thrasa round,  Iteinff  the 
son  of  a  brother  named  (Jelans. 

*  The  progroHs  of  the  Ileet  was  im- 
peded by  a  disagreeable  delay  at 
Methone.  John  of  Cappadocia,  (or  the 
sakt  of  econotnv,  by  which  he  doubtless 

2c 
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The  Vandalic  war  was  brief,  and  can  be  briefly  related. 
It  was  decided  by  two  battles,  both  of  which  were  fought  Uforei 
the  end  of  the  year.  Amahisuntha  assisted  the  expedition  bjr 
granting  harbourage  in  Sicily  to  the  fleet  on  its  outward  journey, 
Tripolis  revolted  on  the  arrival  of  the  Eomans,  and  Geliiner 
was  completely  unprepared  for  the  attack,  Tlie  jiower  of  tlie^ 
Vandals  had  waned  since  the  days  of  Gaiseric,  and  they 
sessed  no  naval  forces  t<:>  annihilate  the  armament  of  Justini; 
as  they  had  once  destroyed  the  doubly  great  fleet  of  Lea,l 
BeUsarius  having  landed  at  Caputvada,  advanced  slowly  by 
land  to  Carthage,  without  op|x)sition,  taking  care  to  mamUin 
the  strictest  discipline  in  his  army,  while  Gelimer,  as  8<H)na.she 
heanl  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  hastened  to  put  Hildetic 
to  deatli.  The  first  battle  was  fought  at  ten  railes  from  Carthage 
(iVd  Decimam)  ui  September,  and  it  might  have  proved  )\ 
defeat  for  the  invaders  but  for  the  amiable  imprudence  of  the 
Yanda!  king.  Amniatas,  the  brother  of  Gelimer,  was  sIhui, 
and  Gelimer's  affectionate  grief  made  him  forget  the  duties  of 
a  commander  while  he  lamented  and  buried  his  brother,  M- 
sarins  took  advantage  of  the  delaVt  and  the  Vandals  were  put 
to  rout.  Two  days  later  he  entered  Carthage,  and  his  pnidcnt 
discipline  so  sti'ictly  prohibited  all  pillage  and  violence  that 
the  city  presented  the  same  appearance  as  on  an  ordinan*  daj, 

Another  brother  of  Gelimer,  named  Tzazo,  had  been  s^iui 
some  time  previously  to  Sardinia,  which  had  revolted  from  the 
A^indals.  Gelimer,  who  had  retreated  to  Bulla  Eegia,  west  of 
Carthage,  nuw  recalled  liim,  and  the  letter  of  the  king  shows 
the  despondent  mood  into  which  he  had  fallen :  "  All  the  old 
valour  of  the  Vandals  seems  to  have  vanished,  and  all  our 
luck  therewith.  .  .  .  Our  only  hope  is  you.  ...  It  will 
some  consolation  at  least  in  our  misfortunes  to  feel  that  M 
endure  tliem  together:'  The  brothers  marched  towards  Carthage 
together,  and  at  Tricamaron,  not  far  from  the  city,  the  \kmm 
battle  was  fought.  Gelimer  lost  a  second  brother,  and  till 
Vandals  were  utterly  defeated.  The  king  fled  to  the  NnajiJiau 
liighlands  and  found  refuge  in  a  cave  among  the  filtljj  Moors, 
where  he  remained  with  soixy  cheer  for  a  while,*  but  lOOn 


profited  himself,  liad  supplied  the 
nrmy  with  broad  only  once,  aud  that 
iJl-baked.     Five  TLiuudied  W14\fix^  Wi\ 


victims  to  o  distjn«e  ciutaed  by  the  iS' 
digestible  dough. 
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ndered  at  discretion  and  adorned  the  triumph  of  Belisarius 
Constantinople.      \V1ieu   he  beheld  tlie   splendour   of  the 

rial  court  he  merely  said, "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity" 

imark  which,  as  Banke  notices,  had  a  sort  of  historical 
cation.      For  along  with  Gelinier,  Belisarius  brought  to 

itantinople  those  vessels  of  gold  of  which  Gaiseric  had 
lobbed  Eome,  and  of  which  Titus  had  despoiled  Jerusalem. 
They  were  part  of  the  riches  of  the  king  to  whom  the  words 
jdjanity  of  vanities  "  are  traditionally  attributed. 
^IVENTs  IN  Africa  after  the  Imperial  Eestoration. — It 
irill  be  convenient  to  add  here  a  short  account  of  the  troubles 
whicli  agitated  Africa  after  the  re-establishment  of  Homan  rule.^ 
He  eunuch  Solomon,  who  had  been  left  as  general  by  Beli- 
sarius t<i  keep  the  Moors  in  check,  was  embarrassed  not  only  by 
ihfese  troublesome  invaders,  whom  he  defeated  in  the  battles  of 
Uammas  and  Burgam,  but  by  the  mutinous  behaviour  of  the 
Soman  soldiers,  who,  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  in  the 
lewly  conquered  provinces  where  they  had  married  the  widoi^is 
i&d  daughters  of  the  Vandals,  and  intolemut  of  the  bunlens  of 
Bfttion  which  Justinian  imposed  upon  them,  conspired  to 
mder  Solomon.  The  plot  failed,  but  the  mutiny  continued, 
ad  Solomon  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Sicily  and  seek  the  assist- 
nce  of  Belisarius,  who  had  just  completed  the  conquest  of 
^  island  (March  hZ^)? 

y Vv  nen  Belisarius  arrived  at  Carthage  it  was  beleaguered 
\J  the  rebels,  who  were  led  by  Stutzas,  and  numbered 
►000  in  all,  1000  of  these  beiag  Vandals.  A  few  hundred 
iTandals  seem  to  have  escaped  the  sword  and  chains  of  the 
tomans  in  the  year  of  the  conquest;  and  four  hundred,  wL 
rere  being  shipped  to  Syria  for  military  duty  there,  sue- 
©eded  in  obtaining  possession  of  a  ship  at  Lesbos  and  returned 
lifrica,  where  they  found  circumstances  in  a  favourable  con- 
fix thii 


things,  a  lyre  (to  acconipiiny  a 
twm  he  hail  ectmpoied  on  his  mis- 
^rtiuiesjp  a  lottf  (the  Mooriah  fare 
■•  su  tjQtol4trabk*X  and  a  spouge 
0  wi(H!  awuy  \\\n  XeAVi\  ia  well  kiiuwn. 
titii'a  descriiica  it  in  the   following 

Tor,  dpfTO¥f 


TQ&rov  &iav. 

{Chiliads,  Z,  85.) 

*  The  regulations  for  the  administm- 
tion  of  Africa  will  be  noticed  in  chapter 
xiiL  below. 

'  Procopius,   the  secretary  of 
sarius,  was  in  Africa  at  the  time,  i 


ililion  for  adveutiit'ers.  The  arrival  of  Belisarius  struck  ten 
into  the  besiegers.  They  retires!  from  the  walls,  and  wc 
pursued  by  the  Roman  general,  who  overtook  them  beyond  tl 
river  Bagradas.  A  battle  was  fought  m  which  the  rebels  w€ 
utterly  defeated,  and  Belisaritis,  deemiug  his  presence  no  Ion* 
necessary,  retunied  to  Sicily.  But  the  rebellion  was  not 
tingiiished,  and  soon  after  his  departure  five  Roman  generals  we 
treacherously  murdered  l>y  Stutziis.  It  was  reserved  for  G 
manus,  the  nephew  of  Justinian^to  quell  the  revolt  by  the  decisil 
victory  of  Scalae  Veteres.  From  tliis  time  until  the  death 
Solomon  ^  in  543,  the  African  provinces,  delivered  from  tfc 
presence  of  the  Moors,  who  during  the  insurrection  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  laud,  were  tolerably  prosperous.  During  the 
prefecture  of  Sergius,  who  succeeded  Solomon,  the  extinct  re- 
bellion came  to  life  again  under  the  old  leader  Stutzas,  and 
was  supported  by  the  Moors ;  and  tlus  revival  seems  to  have 
lieen  chiedy  tlue  to  the  incompetence  of  the  prefect  Areo- 
bindus,  the  husband  of  Promota,  Justinian's  niece,  and  John* 
the  son  of  Sisiuniolus,  commanded  the  imperial  army,  and  tbe 
rebels  were  routed  at  Sicca  Venerea,  Stutzas  himself  being  slaLn 
by  John  (545).  In  the  same  year  Areobindus  succeeJ^"^ 
Ser«,dus  as  prefect,  and  was  slain  by  Gontharis,  the  Roman 
duke  of  Numidia,  who  made  liimself  tyrant  of  Africa.  Thc^ 
death  of  Areobindus  was  avenged  by  the  Armenian  Artabanes, 
who  was  then  appointed  governor,  but  soon  returneJ  ^^ 
Constantinople,  with  the  hope  of  marrying  Promota,  his  i^' 
decessor's  widow,  as  will  be  related  in  another  placa 


Gothic  Wab.'^ — ^In  countenancing  and  assisting  the  ove^*" 

throw  of  the  Vandals,  Amalasuntha  was  really  smoothing  tb^' 

way  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Italy.      Africa  wa«  th<*i 

natuml    basis    of    operations    for    an    Italian    war,    and  ^ 

troubled  couise  of  events  in  Italy  soon  gave  Justinian  a  gooaj 

opportunity  of  beginning  it.     Amalasuntha  had  a  cousin  Tbeo* 

tirat  and  the  second  Italina  ware  ^' 
Jastinmn.  1  Uavc  uot  given  full  J*" 
tails,  wtiicli  will  be  found  iu  the  t^^ 


*  Solomon  rt'ftumed  tho  government 
in  539.  He  seems  to  have  held  the 
office  of  piuetorian  prefect  witli  military 
powtfis.  The  origiual  intention  was  to 
Keep  the  tnilitary  and  civil  power«  separ- 
ate, but  the  disturbed  fit-ate  of  the  pre- 
fecture Beeras  to  huvH  led  to  their  union. 

*  The  BdUim  Gotmtm  of  I'rocopius 
in  Four  Books  is  our  source  for  both  the 


nite   and   pictui-wsquo  historj^  of  H^' 
Hodgkin,  toL    iv,    Thj'   ImjHrriitl  P" 
st^traiitm  ;  n  less  full  relation  will  ^'*l 
found   in  GiMan,      I    Inivo  iiimc^i 
giving  a  succinct  account  of  the  cli^ 
moments  of  the  war, 
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a  man  of  liberal  education  but  of  avaricious  charaot^v, 
[who  owned  large  estates  in  Etniria  and  regarded  bis  neighbours' 
session  of  land  as  a  pei-sonal  injury  to  himself.     He  hated 
[Qtieen  Ainalasuiitha  for  keeping  his  greed  witliin  limits,  and 
Irfie  entertained  no  high  opinion  of  hiin,  but  a  circimistance 
fsoon  occurred  which  induced  her  to  adopt  the  course  of  shar- 
ing with  him  the  royal  prerogative.     This  circumstance  was 
the  death  of  her  son  Athalaric.      Such  a  di\asion   of  power, 
which  in  the  language  of  Cassiodonis  was  to  he  "a  perfect 
noQy/'  meant  conflict  and  could  not  endure;  in  April  535 
the  queen  was  imprisoned  by  her   colleague  in  an  island  of 
,Lake  Bolsena  and  soon  afterwards  murdered.     As  she  was  the 
rfend  an<l  ally  of  Justinian,  the  moment  for  decisive  action 
kerned  to  have  come,  and  the  Emperor's  envoy  Peter  declared 
fsgainst  Tlaeodahad  a  %var  without  truce. 

In  the  summer  of  5S5  A.D.  an  army  of  7500  men,  under 
tte  command  of  Belisarius,  sole  consul  for  tlie  year,  to  whom 
^the  fullest  powers  were  committed,  set  sail  from  Constantinople 
'  Sicily.     Of  this  army  three  thousand,  that  ia  two-fifths,  were 
fturians.    The  towns  in  Sicily,  to  the  great  chaginn  of  the  Goths, 
^jfully  opened  their  gates  to  the  imperialists,  with  the  exception 
l*alermo,  which  w^els  .besieged  and  taken,  so  that  by  the  end 
the  year  the  island  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Romaioi 
*tbe  Bomans,  or,  as  their  enemies  called  them,  the  Greeks, 
^'-'odahad   was    so   impressed   with   these  successes   that   he 
•^P^Hed  negotiations  with  Justinian,  which  were  conducted  by 
^^  ambassador  Peter,  who  was  still  at  the  court  of  liavenno. 
^^  king  undertook  to  abdicate  the  crown  if  landed  property, 
iiicing  a  certain  annual  revenue,  were  secured  to  him,  and 
ofier,  we  need  hanlly  say,  Justinian  gladly  accepted.      In 
^^se  negotiations  Theodahad  adopted  the  part  of  a  philoso- 
pher who  deemed  royalty  of  little  worth,  and  who   desired  to 
^*VoicI  the  loss  of  human  life  which  a  war  would  involve,  while 
Justinian  assumed  the   attitude   of  an  emperor  claiming  hia 
But  the  negotiations  came  to  nothing,  for  while  the 
tivoys  were  at  Constantinople,  the  Eoman  general  Mundus, 
irlio  ha<l  occujded  Dalmatia  and  taken  Salona,  was  defeated 
Bd  slain  ^  in  a  disastrous  battle  with  an  invading  army  of 

lUuricf*  Muticliin'  son,Ako  perished,      ing  import  waa  supposed  to  have  fonud 
'  1  Sibylline  oracle  of  terrify-      ita  fumlmont.     'T^^ciibe  of  our  text 
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Goths,  who  retook  the  city  of  the  Jailer.  This  success  rei 
the  confidence  and  changed  the  plans  of  Theodahad.  Wh€ 
envoys  arrived  in  llavenna,  the  king,  supported  by  lus  ( 
nohles,  drew  back  from  his  engagements,  and  the  wad 
in  earnest  (5,36  A.D.)  As  for  Dalmatia,  its  position  wB 
reversed  a^jain ;  Salona,  the  city  of  Diocletian,  whict 
passed  from  the  Eomans  in  the  days  of  Odovacar,  was  reo< 
by  them,  and  the  province  became  permanently  t  -t"*  ' 
Empire.  "- 

Belisariua  took  Ehegium  and  marched  on  Naples>*"^ 
that  city  refused  to  surrender,  he  might  have  been  tempi 
leave  it  for  a  time  in  order  to  advance  to  Rome,  but  an  Isi 
discovered  an  unguarded  ingress  through  an  aqueduoM 
rendered  it  possible  to  surprise  the  ganisou  by  night^ 
success  was  uf  tlie  utmost  importance,  and  has  even  beei 
sidered  by  some  historians  to  have  decided  the  resulfefl 
whole  undertaking.    Belisarius  was  now  master  of  southern 

Having  placed  a  garrison  in  Naples,  he  proceeded  w 
delay  t^j  Home,  which  he  entered  unopposed  in  D©C6) 
though  the  inhabitants  were  too  content  with  the  Gothic 
under  which  they  had  sulTered  little  or  no  reUgious  peisee 
to  give  the  newcomers  a  very  enthusiastic  welcome      fl 

Theodahad  had  shown  no  activity,  he  had  made  no" 
to  sav^e  Neapolis,  so  that  tJie  Goths  were  highly  disccml 
with  him ;  and  when  Witigis,  whom  he  had  apijoiuted  gc 
joined  the  army,  the  soldiers  insisted  that  their  leader  s 
be  also  their  king.  Witigis  was  not  unwilling,  H< 
proclaimed  thiudans^  and  his  first  act  was  to  put  Theodal 
death.  In  this  election  the  principle  of  heredity,  whic 
incapacity  of  Theodahad  seemed  to  discredit,  was  disr^ 
by  the  soldiers,  who  declai'ed   that  Theodoric's  true  kiJ 


of  Procopiua  transliterated  somo  ot  the 
Latin  wonls  of  the  oracle  into  Greek, 
mid  expresHed  the  others  in  curiously 
contorted  cimracters.  If  wo  roflect 
that  a  Greek  would  lake  Latin  F  for  E, 
F  for  Ro,  C  for  Z,  the  first  wonls 
AFRICA  CAPTA  {Atpica^  ttpta.)  present 
no  difficulty.  Of  the  strange  chumo 
ters  the  third  suggests  D,  tho  tifth  is 
clearly  S,  the  sixth  polmhly  C,  the 
ninth  plainly  N.  Th«  first  is  the 
same  aii  the  eighth,  and  snggests  a  half- 
inverted  M.     The  second^  foiuthj  and 


seventh  are  the  same  Icttor,  wl 
may  assumti  to  be  U  j  the  tciitl 
su^stfl  A.  Thus  we  obtain  lij 
CUM  NA.  The  remammg 
letters  (ri"eptffTa<Tt ;  but  ajmd 
Opsoj>oeuin,  Sib.  or.  TJ^p€fitffTam 
partially  cori-upt,  rf"  mny  W 
th,  and  in  the  re^it  somo  port  d 
may  be  contained.  Afrim  capti 
duji  t^uni  nails  fh^hil  (or  p^i  ^ 
is  identical  with  Procopiui**  Grc 
planation,  ^ 
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vm  lid  who  could  imitate  his  deeds ;  but  Witigis  took  the 
[  prK^ution  of  confirming  his  position  by  coercing  llatasimtha. 
1  Uie  daughter  of  Ainalasuntha,  to  marry  him,  tliereby  connect- 
ing himself  with  the  royal  family.     The  new  king  was  an 
[  dderlv  man,  nnd  would  have  made  a  good  sergeant  •,  but  ho 
waa  destitute  of  originality,  destitute  of  genius.     As  the  his- 
I  torian  of  Italy  awl  her  Invaders  lias  well  remarked,  his  election 
was  ilue  to  the  error  of  supposing  **  that  respectability  will 
[serve  instead  of  genius,"  ^ 

At  this  time  (the  beginning  of  the  war)  the  position  of  the 

{Gotlis  was  complicated  by  the  attitude  of  the  Franks,   wbo 

I  threatened  to  invade  the  northern  provinces  of  the  peninsiUa; 

[and  the  presence  of  a  part  of  the  Gothic  army  was  required  to 

[defend  Pro\'incia.      Witigis  made  up  his  mind  to  avert  the 

[danger  in  the  north  first,  imd  then  devote  all  his  resources  to  tlie 

arwith  the  Roman  invaders.     Leaving  Leudaris  with  4000 

oldiere  to  hold  Eome,  he  marched  with  the  main  body  of  the 

ay  to  Kavenna.     There  he  married  Matasimtha,  he  sent  to 

Justinian  an  embassy  treating  for  peace,  and  he  arranged  matters 

rith  the  Franks  by  ceding  the    OstiTjgothic    possessions    in 

Dutliem  Gaul  (Provence  and  Dauphin^)  and  paying  the  sum 

'  £S0»O0O.     It  was  evident  that  the  new  king  was  guUty  of 

I  most  imprudent  surrender  of  opportunity  by  his  expedition 

Kavenna,     This  movement  involved  the  loss  of  Rome,  and 

cannot  perceive  what  compensatory  advantage  he  gained 

eby.    It  was  not  necessary  for  the  army,  or  even  for  Witigis 

aself,  to  be  present  at  Ravenna,  either  for  the  settlement 

fith  the  Franks,  or  for  the  embassy  to  New  Rome,  or  for  liis 

narriage."     As  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the  situation,  the  tiling 

hat  Witigis  ought  to  have  done  was  to  make  the  defences  of 

ome  sure. 

Belisarius  entered  the  city  on  the  Tiber  by  one  gate  (porta 
siiaria)  on  the  10th  December,  as  the  Goths  of  leudaris  went 
\yy  another  (porta  Fhiminia) ;  Leudaris  himself  remained 
[  iras  taken  prisoner.     The  evacuation  by  the  Goths,  without 
pJp(>3xtion  to  the  Roman  occupLitiou,  was  due  to  two  causes : 
the  pi-estige  which  Belisarius  bad  won  by  his  former  successes, 
^^d  tlie  fact  that  the  Pope  Silverius  had  invited  him  to  Rome. 

*  Hfthj  find  lirr  Invaders ^  iv.  79. 
^  J/iv  HodgkiuB  remarks  on  this  subject  a.re  i\)XVj  yifetv^vA* 


The  second  cause  depended  on  the  first,  for  it  was  iiut  ^itl 
any  warm  enthusiasm  that  the  *'  Ilomans  "  (lioiaani},  who  lia.« 
never  suffered  religious  persecution  from  the  Gotha»  welcomi>« 
the  **  Greeks  "  (Payfiacoi),  hut  rather  from  fear.     In  spite  of  ll   " 
veneration  for  the  Eoman  Empenjr,  they  looked  upon  his  si    _ 
jects  rather  as  Greeks  than  as  Bomuns,  and  the  Goths  wet— ^^ 
careful  to  i=jpeak  of  them  as  "  Greeks/'     The  "  Greeks,"  ou  tl«.  ^ 
other  hand,  called  the  Komans  of  Italy  "  Italians*" 

Belisarius  garrisoned  three  towns  to  the  north  of  Kon 
Narnia;  Spoletiura,  and  Penisia,  and  prepared  Rome  hi^rself 
sustain  a  siege.  In  this  siege,  which  began  in  March  537  aii< 
lasted  for  a  year  and  nine  days,  two  circimistances  stood 
in  good  stead, — the  strength  of  the  Aurelian  wall  and  hi 
command  of  Sicily,  the  granary  of  Italy.  The  garrisoi 
amounted  to  five  tliousand  men;  the  anny  of  Witigij 
numbered  fifteen  thousand,  and  was  divided  in  seven  carap 
around  the  city.  The  first  act  of  the  l»esiegers  was  to  ruLlI 
oflf  the  city's  supply  of  water  by  destroying  all  the  aqualuct-s, 
eleven  (according  to  Procopius,  fourteen)  in  number,  11 
was  one  of  the  greatest  disastei's  that  tlie  Ostrogothic  v.  — 
brought  upon  Rome,  which  from  ha\iug  been  one  of  the  b*=sl 
supplied  cities  in  the  world,  became  one  of  the  worst  supplie^W, 
until,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  SLxtus  V  provided  for  the  co: 
venience  and  health  of  Rome  by  renewing  the  aqueducts, 

Wlien  the  aqueducts  were  cut,  there  was  no  water  to  tti 
the  corn  mills  which  supplied  the  gaiTison  with  food*     TZ 
inventive  brain  of  Belisarius  devised  a  curious  and  effectL^ 
expedient.     Close  to  a  bridge  (probaljly  the  Pons  AcHua 
through  whose  arch  the  stream  bore  down  with  conBiJenil>^ 
force,  he  stretched   across  the  river  tense  ropes  to  w^hich 
attached   two   boats,  separated  by  a  space  of  two   feet.     T^ 
mills  were  placed  on  each  boat,  and  between  the  skiflfs  wr4 
suspended  the  water-wheel,  which  the  current  easily  turn^ 
A  line  of  such  boats  was  formed  and  a  series  of  water-mills 
the  bed  of  the  Tiber  gi'ound  aU  the  corn  that  was  requ 
The   endeavours   of   the   Goths   to   disconcert    this 
device  and  break  the  machines  by  throwing  trees  and  corp.^»^ 


'  Cp.  Hodgkin,  iv.  182.    The  accotmt      mills,  I  cannot  agree  wStb  Mr,  Hv^^'j 
<>f  the  water- mil b  will  by  found  in  Fm-      (p.  183)  that  the  la»|?uttge  of  Prucoi 
copiuj],  B,  G.  L  19,     Aa  to  X\kfe\m^ol     Sa  ^^^ci^ixtt^XVa  OweweiDiieaew 
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into  the  river  were  easily  thwarted  by  Belisarius ;  he  stretched 
across  the  stream  chains  of  iron  which  formed  au  impassable 
barrier  to  all  dangerous  obstacles  tliat  miglit  hann  his  boats 
or  ii^leels. 

Xu  their  first  asBaiilt.'s  the  Goths  wex^  defeated  with  great 
loss/  and  in  April  a  reinforcement  of  IGOQ  Slaves  and  Hims, 
who  arrived  from  Constantinople,  encouraged  the  defenders  to 
organise  a  series  of  sallies.  But  after  some  successes  they 
experienced  a  signal  defeat,  and  acted  thenceforth  chiclly  on  tl^e 
defensive.  During  the  long  blockade  that  followed,  the  Eomans 
suffered  from  famine,  and  both  j^^rties  from  pestilence.  Tlie 
^i*^e  was  varied  by  a  truce  of  three  mouths,  and  the  inex- 
cable  negligence  of  the  Goths  enabled  the  garrison  to  intro- 
ce  provisions  into  the  city. 

At  length,  in  March   538,  the  Goths  raised  the  siege,  and 

they  departed  were  pursued  by  the  soldiers  of  Belisarius 

d  utterly  defeated  at  the  Milvian  bridge.     Tlie  cause  of  the 

rture  of  the  Goths  was   the  capture   of  Kimiui   by  John, 

^he    nephew  of  Vitalian,  who  had  arrived  four  months  before 

^"itli  troops  from  Byzautiuni,  and  had  succeeded  in   entering 

^oine.     During  the  truce  BeUsarius  despatched  him  to  Alba 

^    the  Apennines,  wlience,  if  the  truce  were  broken,  he  was 

*^Mered  to  ravage  the  land  and  assault  the  cities  of  Picenmn. 

K-^^e   Goths  violated  the   truce   by  forming  two  unsuccessful 
Glomes  to  capture  the  city.     The  light  of  their  torches  as 
^y  attempted  to  penetrate  the  Ai^ua  Virgo  was  observed  by 
^  ^^atchful  sentinel,  and  a  P^omau  whom  they  hired  to  drug 
^*^^  sentries  at  the  Flaminian  Gate  with  a  sleeping  potion  re- 
J^^^led  the  treachery  to  Belisarius.      Tlie  operations  of  »Tohn  in 
'*^^num  were  a  reply  to  this  Gothic  perfidy.      It  is  interesting 
r?    ^ote  that,  when  he  took  Kimini,  Matasuntha,  the  wife  of 
^t^igig^  opened  treasonable  communications  with  him.      Her 
^^^pathies,  like  her  mother's,  were   more   with  the    Romans 
^^il  with  the  Goths  ;  they  were  least  of  all  with  her  husband, 
^^^,  although  he  had  slain  Theodahad,  represented  his  policy. 

The  siege  and  relief  of  Ariminum  (Rimini)  may  be  con- 

l»_Afoutitijd  arcliers  (linroTo^roi)  were  superiority  of  the  Romautt  to  th«i  Gotlis 
^J*^%ure  of  Belisarius*  aniiy,  and  the      (Proc.  B,  O,  L  27). 


tS>et^ 


^ftl  ym&elf  ascribed  to  them  the 
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sidered  the  third  scene  of  the  war,  the  sieges  of  Naples  a 
Rome  being  the  first  and  second.     Belisarius  sent  two  oflicec 
to  John  bearing  the  mandate  tliat  he  was  to  withdraw  with  fc 
band  of  two  thousand  Isaurians  from  Ariminnin,  and  leave  in. 
a  nominal  garrison  taken  from  Ancona.     John  refused  to  ob 
and  Witigis  soon  afterwards  appeared  before  the  walls. 

At    this   juncture  a   new  element,  of  which   John's    : 
subordinate  refusal  had  been  a  sign,  was  introduced  into  ti 
situation.     Fresh  troops  arriveil  from  Constantinople  under  ti 
command  of  Narses  the  eunuch,  a  person  of  great  ability  a 
large  intkience  at  the  Byzantine  court.     His  instructions  w^ 
to  obey  Belisarius  in  all  things,  so  far  as  seemed  consist 
uith  the  public  weal.     The  exception,  though  it  might  read  aa 
mere  formality,  was  practically  as  compreheusiv^e  as  an  exca 
tion  could  be,  and  was  an  undisguised  expression  of  doubt 
mistrust  in  Belisarius'  conduct  of  the  war.     The  meaning 
Narses'  appointment  was  tliat  the  Emperor  desired  to  have 
Italy  a  check  on  Belisarius  ;  the  accrediting  formida  of  Xar^ 
papers  was  an  iDgenious  but  patent  way  of  putting  it;  I 
eimuch  was  really  independent 

The  affair  of  Ariminum  offered  to  Naraes  an  occasioa 
assert  himself.  Owing  to  want  of  provisions,  John  must  wcm 
surrender  to  the  besiegers,  and  the  question  for  Belisarius  \^ 
whether  he  should  relieve  the  pkce  or  not.  An  immediiSil 
march  to  Ariminum,  while  Auximum  (Osimo)  was  still  in  13 
hands  of  tlie  Goths,  was  a  liazardous  enterprise,  and  Joh.1 
insubordination  was  not  calciUated  to  hasten  the  st-eps 
tlie  general  Belisarius  and  Narses  met  at  Firmum,  wh^ 
Narses  convinced  the  council  of  officers  that  circumstance 
demanded  tlie  relief  of  Ariminum,  his  chief  argument  beiJ 
that  the  reduction  of  that  important  town  would  have  a  vi 
effect  on  the  temper  of  the  Goths,  who  were  now  thorougtl 
dispiritijd. 

Belisariu^s,  by  adroit  movements,  succeeded  in  dispersi 
the  Gothic  beleaguerers  and  saving  the  city  ;  but  the  affair  biJ 


*  Ouo  of  Mr.  Ho<lg1witi*8  moat  inter- 
cstmg  chapters  liescribes  the  ride  of 
IltHgor  ami  Martin  from  Rome  to 
Rimini  aL^ug  tbe  Flatninimi  way  (vol. 
iv.  cup.  10).  At  tlib  junctures  the 
Ooths  tvt?M  the  foUowinf;  places  between 
liavciiim  aiui  Romt;   Ceaena,  Monte- 


Ft'ltro,  Urbiiio,  Chiusi,  Todi  Orvi4 
(Urbs  Vettis} ;  while  the  Ronmns  \%^ 
Rimini,  Pe^^aro,  Fano,  Sini/^l'^  ^ 
con  a,  Nuotria,  FoUgoo  (Fulgiiiiii*> 
S  pole  to,  Narnia,  Firmo.  Todi  ^ 
Cniuai  surrendered  to  BclififU'iu» 
538« 
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ft  prejudicial  effect  ou  the  imperialists  tlicmselves,  John  said 
poinl^y  to  Belisarius  that  he  thanked  Xarses  for  the  deliver- 
siXic^ — an  expre^on  of  the  discord  that  divided  the  cauip. 

The  re^iilt  of  this  discord  was  the  loss  of  Milan  and  the 
massacre  of  its  inhabitants  by  tlie  Goths*  At  the  r^gyest  of 
X7fttius,  bishop  of  Mediolanum.  who  visited  Rome  during  the 
last  month  of  the  siege,  Belisarius  had  sent  Mundiks  to 
Agaria,  and  that  officer  had  occupied  Mediolanum  and  other 
iities  with  small  garrisons.  The  Goths  and  a  large  body  of 
Bitr^undians,  sent  by  Theudibert,  king  of  the  Franks  of 
Au^trasia.  invested  Milan.  Belisarius  ordered  John  to  relievo 
it,  but  John  refused  to  move  without  the  order  of  Narse5»  and 
raraes  gave  the  order  too  late.  Milan  and  Liguria  were  lost 
the  Goths  in  the  early  months  of  539  a.d. 
Justinian  was  wise  enough  to  see  the  disadvantages  that 
rere  involved  in  the  independent  and  antagonistic  position  of 
[arses,  and  to  apprehend  that  the  conquest  of  Italy  depended 
his  placing  implicit  confidence  in  Belisariua  He  remedied 
le  mistake  that  he  had  committed,  and  recalled  Narses ;  we 
ly  say  that  this  step  decided  the  result  of  tlie  imdertaking. 
The  latter  part  of  the  yeai-  539  was  marked  by  the  sieges  of 
Jiiesulae  (Fiesole)  and  Auximum,  and  by  the  sanguinary  in- 
ion  of  the  Franks,  who  were  supposed  to  be  at  peace  with 
>tli  parties,  but  now,  under  King  Theudibert,  inflicted  terrible 
tughter  on  the  Goths,  aud  put  the  Itomans  to  rout  A 
broke  out  in  their  anny,  and  this,  joined  with  the 
maees  and  remonstrances  of  Belisarius,  induced  them  to 
re.  Italy  had  long  presented  the  appearance  of  a  wilder- 
is,  waste  and  uncultivated  in  consequence  of  the  war,  aud 
ixniiie  wjis  decimating  the  Cioths.  Witigis  i>egan  to  look 
ir  foreign  assistance.  He  not  only  entered  into  communica* 
laou  with  Wacis,  king  of  the  Lombards,  but  sent  two  liguriaus 
to  Chosroes  Nushirvan  to  induce  him  to  vex  the  eastern 
mtier  of  the  Empire  ;  for  the  Goths  saw  tliat  the  effectiveness 
Justinian's  operations  in  the  West  was  conditioned  by  the 
itenance  of  peacefvd  relations  in  the  East,  as  arranged  by 
le  treaty  of  532.  This  attempt  to  negotiate  with  Persia,  and 
'e  menace  of  hostility  in  that  quartt^r,  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
yoain^  Justinian  to  conclude  the  war  in  Italy  as  speedily  as 
"       hie. 


■  —  <•'' 


The  surrender  of  Faesulae  and  Auximum  at  the  close    -^a^ 
539  prepared  the  way  for  the  fall  of  Eaveiina,  which   BeM.  J- 
sarins  immediately  invested.     At  this  jimcture  the  sitnaticianx 

at  Ravenna  wa^  complicated,  thongh  not  really  detcrmint^  ^J« 
by  various  other  interests  in  distant  places.     The  first  proble^M^l^ 
was  whether  Italy  should  be  divided  between  Franks  and  GotR^s 
or  between  Goths  and  Komans,     An  embassy  of  the  FranV^s 
waited  on  Witigis,  making  the  former  proposal;  but  this  w^a^ts 
counteracted  by  an  embassy  from  Belisarius,  to  whose  oflFfer 
Witigis    inclined.       In    the     second    place,    the  attitude     «>f 
Chosroes,  who  was  preparing  to  invade  Syria,  and  the  dang&:ir3 
of  the  Haenuis  peninsula,  which  was  threatened  by  Hunt».io 
inroads,  aftected  the  disposition  of  the  Emperor,  who  propos«3C^« 
to  Witigis  the  very  moderate   terms  that  he  should  reign     ^^^^^1 
king  in   trans-Padano  Italy,  that  the  rest  of  the   peninsmJ^ 
should   be   K<mian,  and  that  the  royal  treasure  of  the  Got^Tt^^ 
should   be  etpially   divided.      But   Belisarius   was  dissatisii< 
with  these  terms,  which  seemed  disproportionate  to  his  succ 
A  remarkable  j>roposal  of  the  Goths  themsehes  made  it  pc^* 
sible  for  him  to  set  them  Jiside  and  convert  the  entire  land     *^^ 
Italy  into  an  imperial  prefecture.      Tliis  proposal  was  tbfc^^H 
Belisarius  should  himself  assume  the  dignity  of  Emperor,  a^^^^ 
govern  both  the  Goths  and  Iniomans.     He   did  not   reject  t*l"^^ 
proposal,  and   the   Goths  surrendered  on   that  nnderstanc 
(spring  540).     But  the  generaVs  acquiescence  was  only  a 
to  obtain  unconditional  mastery  of  the  king  and  the  capital 
the  Goths,  and  the  idea  of  a  revival  of  a  separate  dynasty 
western  Europe  was  not  <"arried  out.      Witigis,  the  second 
who  had    been   vanquished    by   Belisarius,  was   conducted 
triumph  to  Constantinople,  and  the  treasures  of  the  OstrogotB 
palace  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  Justinian. 

We  have  seen  that  the  attitude  of  the  Franks  was  an  eT 
ment  in  Italian  politics,  and   it  seems  desirable  to  say  sodc^^^'^M 
thing  in  this  place  of  the  relations  of  the   Franks  and  tk  ^^^^ 
Merovingian  kings  to  the  Empire.     Though  Gaul  was  rea"lv 
indepemlent  of  the  Empire   in   all  respects,  there  were  st^^-" 
theoretical  ties  which  bound  her  to  New  Eome,  and  tht3^* 
theoi^tical  ties  influenced  to  some  extent  practical  politi«3& 
Chlodwig,  as  we  saw,  was  created  honorary  consul,  and  prob- 
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ably  Patrician^ J  he  thus  held  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Empire,  and  one  might  almost  look  on  him  as  the  Cnthniic 
champion  of  Anaatasius  in  the  West  agmiist  Arian  Theodoric.^ 
Tlie  Merovingian  sovereigns  placed  the  woi-d  Vir  inludtr  after 
their  names,^  thus  acknowledging  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Eoinan  system.  Theudihert,  the  grandson  of  Chlodwig,  was 
adopted  by  Justinian,  and  addresses  him  as  father  in  two 
extant  letters,*  jnst  as  Childebert  in  later  days  was  the  mn  of 
^laurice.  In  a  conteinpoitiry  life  of  a  certain  Saint  Tre\irius 
^®  i*ead  of  Gaul  as  "  under  the  legal  s%vay  of  the  Empii'e  ** 
{mb  imperii  jure)  in  the  consulship  of  Justin  (519  or  524)^; 
th^    theoiy  of  imperial  Gaul  was  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  past 

Trom  the  consulate  of  Chlodwig  until   the  year  539   the 

'^l^tions  of  the  Empire  with  Gaul  were  friendly,  but  in  that 

T^^x  Theudibert,  the   lord  of  AnstrRsia,^    and   "  son  *'   of  the 

-^"^^^peror,  assumed   a  hostile  attitude.      He   seems   to   have 

^^^^rued  the  idea  of  a  confederacy  of  Teutonic  nations  agamst 

^^^  Empire,  but  the  execution  of   his  plans  was  cut  short  by 

*^^    death  in  547-     But  neither  the  action  of  TheudibeTt  nor 

^^^t  of  his  son  Tlieudibald  some  years  later  (see  below,  cap. 

^^-)  dissolved  the  ties  of  theoretical   connection  which  bound 

^^^  Frankish  kingdoms  of  Gaul  with  the  Roman  Empire. 

^^      Saint  Benedict.^ — It  is  appro])riate  to  mention  here  that 

^'*>-ile   Justinian  and   Behsarius  were   can'}ing   on  a   war  in 

^*^0.1y  which  was  to  affect  profoundly  the  future  of  that  country, 

^^int  Benedict  was  founding  his  monastery  at  Monte  Cassino, 


Bouquet,  ii.  538  :  ''Patricius  nmgiio 
*^>limk  fulait  honore." 
,  ^  "^    Giisqut^  Vttnplre  bi/zantin,p,  133  : 
^  Xl  etait    eu    Occident   le  soldat  d* 

*  Ik  pp.  135440.  Oil  the  subjert 
^*f  thin  tatie  there  is  f^reat  difTerence  of 
^t*Uiion  among  French  flchokrs. 

_      *  liouquet,  iv.  epp.  14,  16. 

*  Gas<|Ui;t,  L'empire  bifzantuit  p.  168* 
^OT  Vita  S.  Truvirii,  seti  lk»U4iuet,  iii. 

^:i. 

*  Oa  Clilod wig's  death,  511  a.  i>,,  his 
was  divided  among  hia  four 

The  eldest,  Theuderic,  received 

lnQda  on  the   Ehitie  titid 

fMch    became    subsequetitly 

Anstrasia,  and  a  considerable 

in   A  qui  tain  c,   iududing   Au< 

le*     The  western  pro^'incea  (which 


were  to  re(?eive  the  conjugate  name  of 
Neustna  m-  Keustmaia)  fell  to  the 
share  of  Childcbcrt.  Chlodoraer  re- 
ceived the  provinces  south  of  the  Loire 
(chief  towtia,  Orleans,  Tonra,  Poitiers), 
while  to  the  youngest,  Cldothachftr, 
were  as3ignt?d  the  districts  of  the 
Saliati  Fi-anksin  the  north-east  (capital 
Soissons).  Theudibert  succeeded  his 
father  Thfiuderic. 

"  A  i>icturcsqua  chapter  on  St 
Beucdict  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
kin,  vol  iv,  cap.  16.  I  have  consulted 
the  article  of  A.  Vogel  in  Herxog  and 
rflitt,  EncyclopMiefUr  protiistautMic 
Th4^olo^U^  The  life  and  teaching  of 
St.  Benedict  do  not  strictly  come 
within  the  province  of  ray  work;  he 
did  not  perceptihly  affect  the  Roman 
Empii^. 
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which  in  the  ilidiUe  A*i;es  was  to  be  an  important  factor  inf 
medieval  civilisation.  Benedict  was  born  at  Nursia,  in 
province  of  Valeria.  Sent  as  a  boy  to  study  at  Rome,  he  foundl 
his  school  compimious  sunk  in  corruption,  and  was  so  deeply! 
disgusted  at  the  presence  and  prevalence  of  vice  that  he  fle 
from  the  world,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  went  east"? 
accompanied  by  his  nurse,  to  the  lakes  at  the  sources  of  the 

^^lio.     Near  Subiaco,  having  ohtained  a  mnuk  s  garment  from 
holy  man,  he  set   up  his  abode  in  a  cave  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain.     The  temi*tations  which  he  underwent,  the  perilsj 
which  lie  esca|>ed,  his  conflicts  with  the  Ancient  Enemy,  anii- 
qiais  hostw,  and  the  legends  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  I 
had  encompassed  his  name,  may  be  read  in  the  biography  whicli 
was  written  of  liim  by  his  admirer  Pope  Gregory  the  Great     Li 
510  he  was  madct  abbnt  of  Vicovano,  but  the  monks  could  not 
endure  his  severe  principle  of  oliedience  ;  iu  other  matters  lie 
was  not  over  strict.     In  528  he  went  southwards  to  Campania* 
and  founded  the  cloister  of  Monte  Cassino.  midway  between 
Home   and    Naples.      He   died   on   21st    March    543.      His 
monastic  regiila,  supported  by  the  authorit}^  of  Pope  Gregory 
the    Great,    ultimately    became    the    recognised     ride    of    aU 
monastic   institutions.      This,   however,  did   not   immediately 
come  to  pass.     It  appears   that  it  was  in  the   pontificate  of 
Gregory  II,  in  the  beginning   of  the  eighth   century,  that  it 
decidedly   obtained  the  ascendency   over  the    rules   of  otker 
monastic  refonners.      For  there  were  other  monastic  refonuers 
even  in  the  time  of  Benedict  liimself,  for  example,  Ameliao 
ad  Caesarius  at  Arelate.    The  movement  which  Benedict  i-epr^ 

"Rented  in  Italy  was  genend  and  widespread,  but  the  nik^ 
which  he  prescribed  were  more  reasonalde,  mild,  and  moderat«» 
notwithstanding  his  excessive  peraonal  austerity,  than  the 
of  others. 


CHAPTEK  VI 


THE    GREAT    PLAGUE 


fufl  periods  of  the  world's  history  mankind  lias  l>eeu 
>y  plag:iies  un  a  great  scale.  It  is  4iotcvvurtIiy  tliat 
erally  attend  some  moral  change  in  the  races  which 
it, — that   they  generally   xiiark  roughly   a    historical 

Thus  the  pestilence  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
said  to  have  accompanied  the  inauguration  of  a  new 

the  I^oman  Empire.     The  cuutinuity  of  history  is  not 
but  in  the   last  years  of  the  second  as  in  the  third 

we  feel  that  we  have  passed  into  an  atmosphere 
ifferent  from  that  of  the  earlier  Empire.  The  Black 
r  1346  accompanied  the  inaugui-ation  of  the  Keuais- 
id  if  a  single  date  is  desirable  to  mark  the  close  of  the 
Ages,  perhaps  1346  is  the  most  suitable.  The  great 
se  of  747  A.D.  was  the  conconiitant  of  an  important 
n  from  the  early  semi  *  antique  medievalism  to 
lism  proper  in  the  Koman  Empire,  as  I  hope  to 
.  its  due  place.  The  plague  at  Athens  in  the  tifth 
B.a  likewise  accompanied  tlie  change  from  an  old  to  a 
rit,  from  the  old  spirit  which  Aristophanes  praises 
new  spirit  which  he  ridicules  and  breathes,  from  the 
it  of  Herodotus,  Aeschylus,  and  Pindar  to  the  new 
'  Thucydide-s,  EuripidevS,  and  Agathom 
great  plague  of  542  A.D*  similarly  defines  the  beginning 
'  perioA  K  we  may  speak  of  watersheds  in  histor}%  this 
narks  the  watershed  of  what  we  call  tlie  ancient  and 
I  call  the  medieval  age.     Tlie  whole  period  from  Con- 

to  Justiman  w^as  a  preparation  lot  l\v\i  'iAiMiJifc  Kaga^ 
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but  its  cimracter  was  more  ancient  than  medieval ;  thn  pt-noi 
from  Justmian  to  Constantine  V  was  also  a  pieparation  for  tbe 
MidtJUe  Ages,  but  it  was  far  mure  uiedievul  than  ancient  %^ 
four  centuries  elapsing  between  Constantine  L  and  Cousuwi* 
tine  V  might  be  well  considered  a  separate  period,  neitliprtbe 
ancient  nor  the  medieval,  and  yet  partaking  of  both  chamcli^rs^ 
the  twilight  between  the  day  and  the  night.  But  it  is  mm 
convenient  to  divide  it,  and  assign  f>art  of  it  to  ancient  histon 
and  pait  of  it  to  medieval  liistory.  The  question  helDo  ^t 
what  point  we  ai*e  to  divide  it,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  most 
natural  point  of  division  is  the  great  plague  in  the  sixth  cea* 
tury. 

For  really  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  difference 
between  the  first  half  and  the  latter  half  of  Justinian's  T^]ri^ 
We  feel  in  550  that  we  are  moving  in  a  completely  other 
world  than  that  of  540.  The  hope  and  cheerfulness  witi 
which  his  reign  opened  have  vanished,  and  though  the  taab 
willed  in  houi*a  of  insight  are  not  surrendi^red,  it  is  veritably 
in  .hours  of  gloom  that  they  are  fulfilled,  and  the  Enijteror 
himself,  quite  a  changes)  man,  seems  to  have  forgotten  his 
interest  in  them.  Contemporaries  noticed  this  change  thtit  had 
come  upon  Justinian,  and  it  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previoM 
chapter. 

The  peculiarity  of  great  plagues — that  they  are  ccm- 
comitants  of  moral  or  psychical  changes — naturally  suggest*  a 
problem,  the  data  necessary  for  whose  solution  are  veiled  in 
obscurity.  Are  these  pestilences  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  earthquakes,  for  example,  which  may  destroy  a  cttj 
and  thereby  modify  history,  although  there  is  no  conceivable 
intrinsic  connection  lietween  their  own  causes  and  the  societiisi 
which  they  affect  ?  In  this  case  two  alternatives  are  possibk  I 
Either  the  moral  and  spiritual  change  is  in  the  first  instaaoa " 
quite  independent  of  the  plague,  and  the  synchronism  fe  a  pure 
accident,  though  when  the  plague  has  set  in  it  may  facilitate 
the  changes  by  removing  the  old  generation  and  transforming 
the  population ;  or  else  the  plague  is  the  cause  of  the  moml 
and  spiritual  revolution.  The  second  alternati\^  must  be 
rejected,  because  in  all  c«ases  we  see  the  change  at  work  before 
the  appearance  of  the  disease ;  and  perhaps  the  first  theoit 
will  recomu^euA  iUeXl  ^  ic^^^^qx^sAjJa. 
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ire  mnst  not  ignore  anotlier  posdbiUty,  which  cannot 
ed,  but  does   not    seem   xmpfobable,   the  '   'ity 

rise  and  spread  of  tlie  plague  may  be  intriii  -  ^  a* 
ith  the  moral  and  spiritoal  changes  which  it  so  often 
aies.  In  the  present  centary  it  is  not  neoesaary  to  re- 
!  reader  that,  though  we  reject  the  imieascmable  formuht 
id  is  a  mere  fnnccion  of  matter,  we  cannot  reject  the 
>;ical  fact  that  all  pioeesaes  of  the  indiTidaal  conacioiiia- 
accompanied  by  coxrespc^ding  physical  processes  of 
on,  and  that  there  is  a  oontbiiial  action  and  leactkMi 
the  psychical  and  physical  openitioiis.  We  can  haidty 
tJuding  from  this  Ihsi  great  psychological — moral  and 
— changes  which  taasBrale  societies  most  be  acooni* 
by  bifdflgical  rhai^gei,  raocfifiratiaiis  in  Ibe  adjosl^ 
\  the  fonoCaans  of  the  ^nioas  patts  of  Ihe  hnin,  audi 
>gical  changes  in  its  coofignntioo.  Such  ceiebnl 
jons  would  be  nstandly  and  neeewsamly  attended  by 
of  an  impeicqitiUe  hoi  actual  Idnd  in  Ibe  wbols 
L  Now,  as  the  ^rsad  of  a  disease  must  depend 
stale  of  eacb  patkni'a  o^Bsnism  »  weU  as  on  the 
bidi  are  ptepsgafeed  in  the  slmoephefe,  il  is  qate  eon- 
that  the  cociOBitance  thai  the  oqgBaisaM  of  a  people 
of 
die   dtffnsion^  if   not   the   apfieafanee.  of  a 
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any  particular  race  or  class  of  men,*  nor  prevail  in  any  particular 
region,  nor  at  any  particular  season  of  the  3*ear»  Sun 
winter,  north  or  south.  Greek  or  Arabian,  washed  or  uj 
— of  these  distinctions  the  plague  took  no  account ;  it  pervaded 
the  whole  world.  A  man  might  climh  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  it 
was  there ;  or  retire  to  the  depth  of  a  cavern,  it  was  there  also. 
If  it  passed  by  a  spot,  it  was  sure  to  return  there  again  ;  and 
one  condition  at  least  it  seemed  to  obey  in  the  line  of  its  route, 
for  Procopius  tells  us  that  it  spread  from  the  coast  inlandwarda 
The  chief  symptom  of  the  disease  was  the  swelling  of  the 
groin,  whence  it  is  called  by  Gregory  of  Tours  lues  in^uinaria* 
/Some  of  those  who  were  attacked  were  warned  by  the  sight  of 
^  demon  spectres  in  human  forms  and  by  a  feeling  as  if  ther 
were  struck  by  an  invisible  hand  This  feature  was  also  clinr- 
/acteristic  of  the  plague  of  747 ;  it  is  a  medieval  trait,  Tiiv 
plague  of  the  age  of  Pericles  was  not  accompanied  by  spectral 
apparitions,  or  at  least  the  rational  Thucydides  does  not 
condescend  to  record  such  puerilities.  When  the  plague 
reached  its  height,  5000,  it  is  said,  perished  daily,  sometimes 
even  10,000.  Justinian  himself  caught  the  infection,  but 
recovered.  Constantinople  was  in  a  pitiable  condition.  In 
many  houses  none  remained  to  bury  the  dead,  and  Justinian 
appointed  Tbeodorus,  a  i^ferendaiius,  to  provide  for  the  inter- 
mejit  of  the  neglected  corpses.  The  feuds  of  the  Blues  and 
Cheens  were  quenched  in  the  common  woe.  The  attitudtt  of 
the  light  and  dissolute  to  religion  deserves  mention.  Vith 
the  prospect  of  death  before  them,  they  cleansed  their  v^a\< 
and  piously  frequented  churches  ;  but  when  they  recoviruvl 
and  felt  secure,  they  plunged  headlong  into  their  old  amtise^ 
ments,  and  their  last  state  was  worse  than  the  first,  Pn>- 
copius  made  the  generalisation  that  **  this  pestilence,  whether 
by  chance  or  providential  design,  strictly  spared  the  most 
wicked," 

The  pl^ue  aggravated  the  disastrous  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  had  suffered  from  the  pressure  of  taxation.     It 
produced  a  stagnation  of  ti'ade  and  a  cessation  of  work.     All* 
custuniary  occupations  Tvere  broken  off,  and  the  market-places 
were  empty  save  of  corpse-bearers.     The  consequence  was  Uml 


*  Fcmiil&a,  liowever,  were  aaid  to  bo 
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Constantinople,  always  richly  supplied,  was  in  a  state  of  famine, 
and  bread  was  a  great  luxury. 

In  558  there  was  another  outbreak  of  this  pestilential 
scourge  in  the  East;  it  lurked  and  lingered  in  Europe  long 
after  the  first  grand  visitation.  In  the  last  years  of  Justinian 
it  produced  a  desolation  in  Liguria  which  was  graphically 
described  by  Paul,  the  historian  of  the  Lombards.  "  Videres," 
lie  writes,^  "  saeculum  in  antiquum  redactum  silentium";  the 
country  seemed  plunged  in  a  "  primeval  silence." 


Paul  Diac  Hist,  Lang,  ii.  4. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

THE   FINAL    CONQUEST    OF    ITALY    AND    THE    CONQUEST 
OF   SOUTH-EASTERN    SPAIN 


Bv  the  fall  of  Witigis  and  the  capture  of  Ravenna  the 
quest  of  Italy  was  not  completed.  There  were  still  germa 
patriotism  aioon*^'  the  Ostrogoths,  which  the  hasty  departui^^ 
Belisarius  left  uustifled,  to  revive  and  cause  many  more  y^ajjt/* 
of  lain  air  to  the  Roman  arniies.  . 

Tlie  town  of  Ticinum  (Pavia)  was  still  in  the  possesdou  ^ 
the  Gotlis,  being  held  by  lldibad,^  whom  they  elected  as  tha^^ 
new  king*     The  Roman  command  was  divided  among  sevej^] 
generals,  whom   Belisarius,  destined    himself  to   conduct  the 
PeiTiian  war,  had  left  l>ehind.     A  third  fiictor  in  the  situation 
was  the  introduction  of  the  stringent  financial  system  of  the 
Empire,  under  the  direction  of  a  logothete.     It  cannot  l>e  said 
that   annexation    to   tlie   Empire   was   a   blessing   to  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy  ;  it  entailed  the  desolations  and  niiserioi  of 
five  years  of  %var,  followed  by  the  imposition  of  giinding  txkm? 
These  two  circumstances,  the  divided  command  and  the  fin-rt  - 
cial  system,  combined  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  En:     ^ 
soldiei^  at  not  I'eceiving  the  promotions  and  higher  pay  to  \^! 
they  were  entitled,  rendered  a  revival  of  Gothic  hopes  far  \\<*u.^ 


^  I  suspetJt  that  Iklibfld  is  for  lldi- 
bald  (on  the  jmuciple  tliat  one  of  two 
I's  in  t!io  same  word  hus  a  tendency  to 
drop  out),  and  that  thuE  thfi.  t«nninii- 
tioij  ia  the  same  as  in  Ethelbald, 
Tlieudibald,  WillilwJd.  For  the  fii-st 
part  of  the  word,  compare  Ildiger 
( -  Hildi-rrcm,  **  eag^t  for  battle^"  com- 
jiartj   Fritkigern) ;   \t  \a  W\g  «a.mft  «3e^ 


Clilldi,  or  Hildi,  in  Kfanlcuh  arJ  V-  ■* 
thtlic  names,      Hildi-Kdd  —  **  l«^l^    ^^ 
battle." 
^  The    most  iinaeasonahI«  tn«l  ixB 

prudent  claim  v       *»      - -"^^  •*     - 

tict'ounts  for  moi 
kinga,  Comptit 
A*r  InvdfUrs^  iv.  431. 


1 
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^^possibla  Alexander,  the  first  logothete,  who  was  ceUlhI 
**  Sdssors  "  from  liis  practice  of  clipping  coins,  '*  alienated  t4»e 
Hiiiids  of  the  Italians  from  Justinian  Augustus ;  and  none  of 
llie  soltliere  were  willing  to  undergo  the  hazard  of  war,  but 
they  advanced  tlie  cause  of  the  enemy  by  intentional  laziness/*^ 
The  attitude  of  the  soldiers  led  to  the  inactivity  of  the  generals  ; 
mi  ill  the  meantime  the  power  of  Ildibad,  who  had  been 
collecting  the  n^lics  of  the  Goths  and  enlisting  many  dissatisfied 
Italians,  was  extending  over  Lignria  and  Venetiiu  The  only 
general  who  tried  to  oppose  him  suffered  a  severe  defeat. 

In  the  following  year  Ddibad  was  murdered  on  account  of 
a  private  quarrel,  and  after  the  short  reign  of  a  Rugian,  named 
^  '  ■  who  entered  into  negotiations  with  Justinian  and  dis- 
d  his  subjects,  the  hero  of  the  second  part  of  the  Gothic 
\  Badnila  or  Totila,^  a  nephew  of  Ildibad,  was  elected  king 
the  Goths,  In  the  liistrjry  of  this  war  the  names  of  Witigis 
Totila  stand  out,  while  that  of  Ildibad  remains  in  obscurity 
^is  read,  and  forgotten  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  at  a 
ical  juncture  he  sustained  the  lil*e  of  the  Ostrogothic  nation- 
and  energetically  took  advantage  of  the  circumsttmccs 
ich  favoured  such  a  hope,  to  revive  the  cause  of  his  people. 
Within  a  year  of  Totila*s  accession  the  position  of  Romans 
Goths  in  Italy  was  reversed.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
Verona,  made  by  the  Roman  generals,  whom  the  rebukes 
Justinian  had  stimulated  to  action,  was  followed  by  a 
inian  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Faenza,  in  which  a  remarkable 
single  combat  is  said  to  have  taken  place  bet\^een  a  gigantic 
Croth  and  Artabazes,  a  Persian  conspicuous  for  bravery. 
Another  victc^ry,  achieved  at  Mugillo  over  John  the  nephew 
of  TitaUan,  laid  the  centre  and  south  of  Italy  open  to  Totila's 
attack.  By  the  middle  of  542  A.D.  he  had  reduced  and  im- 
posed taxes  on  Bruttii,  Calabria,  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  he  had 
begim  the  siege  of  Naples.  That  city  surrenJered  in  543,  and 
treated  with  a  spirit  of  humam'ty  which  TutOa  adopted 
a  principle  of  warfare.     He  put  to  death  one  of  his  prae- 


l*ro<»opiuM,  B-  G.  iii.  1. 
Toiiitt,  and  nftorwiirtU  hU  succeasor 
yninted  coins  with  the  image  and 
I  of  tb*^  Emf>eror  AnAstoaius^ 
ir  compjiiv  the  coioB  ot  the 
which  contmaed  in  tho  aixth 


century  to  bear  the  tyjMja  of  A  vitas 
And  Honorius.  The  co'inai^  of  TotiU, 
as  M,  OaAquet  neatly  puts  it  {Vcmpirt 
hyztinlin,  p.  176),  represented  at  onecf 
fidelity  to  tVvi  ^.m^vi^  «sv^  ^^n^V 
agaiunt  t\ie  TSim^j^itOT. 
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toriaii  guards  (for   the   GroUis  had  *'  praetorians  *')  who  ha 

violated  the  daughter  of  a  Cakbrian,  The  criminal  was 
brave  and  popular  man,  and  a  number  of  distinguished 
Goths  pleaded  with  Totila  to  save  his  life;  but  the  loDg 
answered  the  dt^putatiun  in  a  speech  in  which  he  laid  down 
tliat  the  general  i>ulicy  and  principles  w*hereon  the  Gothic 
cause  depended  were  involved  in  tliis  particular  case**  The 
beha\ionr  of  Totila  was  all  the  more  conspicuous,  as  it  con- 
trasted with  the  rapacity  and  incontinence  in  which  tliej 
Koman  leaders  were  at  this  time  indulging. 

After  his  success  at  Naples  Totila  undertook  the  siege  of] 
Hydruntum,  or  Otranto,  and  prepared  also  to  besiege  John,  who 
had  shut  himself  up  in  Rome.  He  addressed  a  sort  of 
manifesto  to  the  Koman  senate,  in  which  he  apj^ealed  to  the 
actual  coutmst  between  the  government  of  Tlteodoric  m\ 
Anmlasuntha  and  that  of  the  Greek  logothetes;  copies  of 
thiy  were  posted  up  in  Rome,  and  in  consequence  thereof  John 
expelled  the  ^Vrian  clerg}^  from  the  city. 

The  hold  of  the  Erupire  on  Italy  had  thus  become  extremdy 
precarious.  Totila*s  star  was  in  the  ascendant.  There  wis  uo 
alulity,  no  energy,  no  unity  on  the  side  of  the  imperialists, 
Coustantine,  the  comnjander  at  Eavenua,  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
a  letter  representing  the  situation,  and  it  was  resolved  toj 
permit  Rehsarius  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  succefiaes.1 
Rut  Relisarius  had  changed  as  well  as  the  situation  in  Italy. 
It  seems  that  he  had  fallen  into  disgi^ace  at  court,  and  )m 
been  saved  from  punishment  by  the  influence  of  his  vrif^ 
Antoniiia  with  the  Empress  ;  but  for  these  transactions  weteiv^ 
only  the  dubious  authority  of  the  Serret  Hwtary,  A  cloud  <it 
all  events  had  fallen  over  hini ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  command 
in  the  Persian  war,  as  he  would  have  chosen,^  This  perst»Dw 
experience  had  probably  a  considerable  eilect  on  his  spint-^I 
but  we  must  chiefly  notice  that  Justinian  did  not  support  W^ 
when  he  set  out  The  army,  inclutling  his  own  special  troop^' 
were  in  Asia,  and  not  permitted  to  accompany  him ;  he  v'^ 
obliged  to  scour  Thrace  to  collect,  at  his  owti  expense,  soldi^' 
whom  he  ailterwaids  deseri!>ed  as  a  "  miserable  squaiL" 

rospcots.     Compare  Hodgkiii,  iv*  ^**'l 
^  RAnke  aecc^pts  the  nnun  ft«tnrtfjj  j 
this  aloiy  h&  ^enuiii«  liistory*  ^^f' 


^  Proc  R  G,  ill  8,     Ho  nttrilnitod 
tho  01  success  of  tlio  Goths,  who  were 


[  Jt'tlly  weU  H<|uli)tie«l,  at  the  l^ginmng 
tht?  war  to  llieir  tttUut*   "vv\   i\w»t 


I  Wlien  we  start  with  Bclisarius  on  his  second  expedition  to 
I  the  West,  the  brightness  of  his  day  seems  to  have  gone ;  in 
I  fact,  after  his  departure  from  Ravenna  in  640  we  feel  that 
I  tk  darkness  is  upon  us,  and  that  the  Middle  Ages  have  begun. 
I  Belisarius,  in  the  period  of  his  glory,  as  the  champion 
lot  the  Roman  Empire,  threw  a  light  as  of  the  ancient 
[world  un  the  scene ;  but  the  gloom  of  his  return  to  Italy,  the 
Uppearauce  of  Totila,  wlio  was  a  sort  of  "knight,"  that  king's 
msit  to  Benedict^  bringing  us  into  contact  mth  the  saint  whose 
ihadow  dominates  the  merlieval  centuries — all  this  gives  the 
topression  that  the  dim  ages  are  beginning. 

Behsarius  was  not  invested  with  the  highest  rank ;  he  was 
oaly  comes  stahuli,  count  of  the  stable.  He  arrived  in  Italy  in 
tliB  middle  of  544,  along  with  Vitalian,  the  master  of  soldiers  in 
niyricum,  and  took  up  his  quartera  at  Kavenna,  Tliis  was  a 
mistake.  £ver}"thmg  was  adverse  to  him,  and  he  did  not 
possess  his  old  energy.  In  May  545— during  the  whole  inter- 
veuiug  year  all  that  had  been  done  was  to  relieve  the  besieged 
jt^rrisons  of  Hydruntum  and  Auximunij  and  to  fortify  Pisauriim 
(Pesaro) — he  was  obhged  to  WTite  to  Justinian.  His  letter  is 
a  model  of  conciseness  and  directness,  with  a  certain  tinge  of 
irony.*  He  asked  for  three  things,  if  the  Emperor  wished  to 
affirm  Roman  dominion  in  Italy,  (1)  his  own  mounted  lancers 

I  and  fuot-guards;  (2)   a  large  body  of  Huns   and   other  V)ar- 
I  barians ;  (3)  money  to  pay  the  troops. 
He  sent  John,  the  nephew  of  Vitalian,  with  this  letter, 
tofling  hira  by  solemn  oath  to  hasten  Ms  return.      It  will  be 
pftiembered  that  John  had  disobeyed  Belisarius  in  the  affair  of 
^'minum,  and  had   acted  on  the  side  of  Narses ;  he  is  a  man 
^ho     cannot   be   neglected  in   the   history  of  the  time,  for  he 
Pky-^d  a  considerable  though  subordinate  part.    On  this  occasion 
^   ^visit  to  Byzantium  brought  him  again  into  close  connection 
^tl:j.  a  party  politically  opposed  Ut  Behsarius.     He  married  the 
daci^hter  of  the  Emperors  nephew  Germanns,  and  thus  allied 
Mimn^self  to  the  interests  of  the  kin  of  Justinian.     Belisarius,  on 
th&     ether  hand,  had  attatrhvjd  Idmself  to  the  directly  opposed 
interests  of  Theodora  and  her  relations  by  the  arrangement  of  a 
iiuxx*Tiage  between  Ins  daughter  Joannina  and  Anastasius,  the 
gta-ndson  of  the  Empress. 

'  Proe.  B.  G.  ui.  12.  A 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Totila,  having  taken  several 
important  towns  in  central  Italy,  including  Spoletiiim,  invested 
Eome,  where  Bessas  was  in  conmiand,  and  in  the  coiiree  of  o 
few  months  reduced  it  to  such  ejctreniities  of  hunger  that  tie 
chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  was  cooked  nettles.  At  last 
Bessas,  after  much  importunity,  allowed  those  inhabitants  who 
were  useless  for  fighting  to  depart. 

Meanwhile  John  had  returned  from  his  nuptial  festivities 
with  a  considerable  array  and  joined  Belisarius  at  Dyrrhacliimo. 
The  new  marriage  connection  emphasised  the  opposition  of 
the  generals,  which  wag  immediately  displayed  in  diverging 
l>lans  of  warfare.  The  question  at  issue  was  tlie  rehef  of 
Ilc»me,  Belisarius  urging  immediate  action,  and  John  insisting 
on  the  preliminary  reduction  of  Calabria  and  Lucania.  A  com- 
promise  was  made ;  each  was  to  execute  his  own  plan.  John 
recovered  the  southern  provinces  without  much  difBcult)^  but 
the  undertaking  of  Belisarius  was  more  difficult,  and  proved 
unsuccessfid. 

The  town  of  I*ortus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  and  facing  the  fort  of  Ostia,  was  occupied  by 
Belisarius,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  Aiitonina  I^ 
was  all-important  to  supply  the  distressed  garrison  with  food  ^ 
soon  as  possibly  and  for  tliis  purpose  it  was  necessaiy  to  br^ 
the  boom  which  Totila  had  thrown  aci-oss  the  Tiber.  T^ 
boom  consisted  of  long  beams  connecting,  like  a  bridge,  the  ^^ 
banks  of  tlie  river  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  stream.  On 
bank  a  wooden  tower,  manned  witli  brave  warriors,  was  ere^^ 
to  defend  the  boom.  To  overcome  this  obstacle  Belis^^^ 
invented  the  following  device.  Two  wide  boats  were  fir* 
joined  together  and  surmounted  by  a  wooden  tower  consider* 
higlier  than  those  which  dominated  Totila's  fortification, 
the  top  of  the  tower  was  placed  a  boat  filled  with  p^  *^ 
sulphur,  rosin,  and  other  combustible  substances.  Two  hun 
fast  vessels  (dromoncs),  protected  by  plank-walls  pierced 
holes  for  the  discharge  of  missiles,  were  laden  with  com 
manned  with  bm\  e  men.      Belisarius  embarked  himself  in 


of  the  vessels,  having  committed  the  care 

of 


of  Portus  and 
Ameria,   whom 


wife   Antonina    to    his   captain    Isaac 

enjoined  not  to  stir  from  the  place  on  any  pretext     TortnA 

was  the  only  friendly  position,  on  whichj  in  case  of  need,  he 
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^uld  fall  back.  The  Koman  ships,  tugging  the  tower  with 
^em^  sailed  up  tlie  Tiber  witlioiit  opposition,  untU,  not  far 
fioxa  the  bridge,  they  were  met  by  an  iron  chain,  which  spanned 
le  river,  and  some  Goths  set  there  to  defend  it.  The  Goths 
jre  easily  scattered  and  the  chain  was  removed.  A  firmer 
distance  was  offered  at  the  bridge,  but  the  boat  of  inflammable 
ials  was  dexterously  dropped  on  the  tower  of  the  right 
the  structure  was  enveloped  in  flames  and  almost  200 
Goths  were  burnt  alive.  The  arrows  of  the  Romans  com- 
leted  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy. 

But  the  en\^  of  fortune  did  not  permit  to  Belisarius  the 
iccess  which  seemed  within  his  grasp.  As  he  prepared  to 
the  boom,  the  alarming  news  anived  that  Isaac  was 
ten.  It  appears  that  Isaac,  hearing  a  rumour  of  the  success 
of  Belisarius,  and  desirous  of  emidating  his  glory,  had  disobeyed 
his  orders,  attacked  Ostia,  and  been  taken  prisoner,  Belisarius 
'•  thinking  that  ail  was  over  with  Tortus,  his  wife,  ami  his 
cause,  and  that  no  place  of  refuge  was  left  to  fall  back  on,  lost 
his  presence  of  mind,  a  thing  which  had  never  befallen  lum 
before>"^  He  issued  orders  for  a  hasty  retreat,  and  when  he 
reached  Portus  was  relieved  and  exasperated  to  find  that  it 
was  a  falae  alarm.  Tlie  excitement  led  to  a  fever  whicli 
pTOved  almost  fatal  to  the  disappointed  general. 

The  blame  of  the  capture  of  the  city,  which  was  achieved 
through  the  treachery  of  some  Isaurian  soldiers,  seems  partly 
to  rest  with  the  commandant  Bessas,  wliu  was  so  avaricious 
to  enrich  himself  by  trading  in  corn  %vith  the  famished 
pson  and,   engrossed  in   these   practices,   forgot   his  duty.^ 

took  Rome  in  the  last  month  of  546  a.d. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Gothic  soldiers  in  the  captured  city  is 

curious  illustration  of  the  nascent  niediex^l  feelings  of  the 

They  were  allowed  by  their  king  to  plunder  property 

id  massacre  men,  but  they   were   strictly  prohibited    from 

i\nBhing  women.     This  prohibition  did  not  rest  on  feelings  of 

itmianity,  w^hich   would  have    prevented    the  worse    evil    of 

butchery,   it   rested   on    a    religious    feeling   which    regarded 

[iterests  of  the  Goths  themselves  and  not  those  of  the 

ible  \4ctims. 

*  l»Tocopiufi*  B,  G.  iii.  3». 

^  JScwBw  ai^rirartis  dkplnyed  the  same  tendencies  in  laaicst  wA  kinsrtSKift- 
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Tlio  speeches  attributed  to  Totila  on  the  occasion  are  also 
noteworthy*  In  his  address  to  the  Goths  he  repeats  a  point 
which  he  had  insisted  on  before,  the  contrast  betwueii  their 
present  position  and  their  position  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war ;  then  the  Ostix)goths  were  nmnerous  and  rich,  now  they 
are  few  and  poor ;  but  tlien  they  suffered  disaster  on  disaster, 
now  they  gain  success  after  success.  The  cause  of  this  con- 
trast is  that  tlien  they  had  acted  unrighteously,  wlule  now  their 
conduct  is  void  of  reproach ;  hence  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  regard  of  the  Deity,  In  his  address  to  the  Koinan 
senators  Totila  contrasted  in  the  nsual  manner  the  oppreision 
of  the  "  Greeks ''  with  the  mild  *^overnnient  of  the  Goths,  imd 
doomed  them  to  slavery  in  return  for  their  deafiiess  to  his 
appeals. 

Another  notable  feature  in  connection  with  this  capture  of 
Rome  was  Totila's  intention  to  destroy  it,  and  the  argument  by 
which  neUsarius,  who  was  then  lyinj^:  ill  at  Port  us,  tlissuaded 
him  from  his  design.  Belisarius  appealed  to  the  judgment  thftt 
posterit}^  and  mankind  would  pass  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Etenial  City.  He  also  urged  the  alternative :  if  you  conquer, 
Rome  preserved  will  Ije  your  best  possession  ;  if  you  are  cob* 
quered,  by  the  destruction  of  Home  your  claims  to  clemency 
will  be  forfeited. 

Totila  and  aU  his  troops  went  southward  to  Lucania,  a^^d 
for  forty  days  Eonie  was  uninhabited.  Then  the  Bousan 
general  re-occnpied  it  and  repaired  the  walls  and  fortifications, 
whicli  Totila  had  partially  dismantled.  Totila  had  not  antici- 
pated this  movement,  and  when  he  heai*d  the  news  returned  to 
retake  the  city.  His  attack,  however,  was  unsuccessful,  auJ  h^ 
was  obUged  to  witlidraw  to  the  citadel  of  Tibur. 

But  the  position  of  Belisarius  became  untenable,  and  he 
was  unable  to  cope  with  the  Goths  in  the  open  field  S** 
sailed  to  Tarentum,  and  made  one  last  attempt  to  unite  his 
forces  with  those  of  John  in  order  to  make  a  joint  atta^sk  ^^ 
the  foe,  but  the  attempt  miscarried,  and  Belisarius  desii^* 
nothing  better  than  to  be  recalled  to  Constantinople.  He  had 
sent  thither  his  wife,  Antoniua,  to  beg  for  further  assistano^ 
in  men  and  money;  but  on  the  1st  July  548  she  lost  «» 
advocate  by  tlie  death  of  Theodora,  and  then  she  requested 
that  her  husband  should  he  recalled*     Although  Belisarius  had 
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-.jjaC  been  able  to  couqutT  Tutila,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  check  on 
■be  Gothic  operations ;  and  af^er  his  recall  the  power  of  the  Goths 
He^n  to  rise  to  its  highest  point.  Tntila  besieged  Kome  agjiin, 
bit  it  was  again  delivered  to  him  by  Isauriau  treachery ;  this 
m^s  the  third  siege  during  the  war.  He  occupied  and  ravaged 
Sicily,  and  built  a  large  fleet  with  which  he  pillaged  the  coasts 
,»f  Sardinia  and  Epinis.  Thus  he  was  now  undisputed  king  of 
lUiJyi  and  possessed  a  naval  power. 

During  the  preceding  years  Justinian^s  lieart  had  not  been 
centred  on  the  conquest  of  Italy  ;  all  his  thoughts  and  atten- 
tion were  engrossed  in  the  theological  controversy  of  the 
•'  tliree  articles,'*  Nothing  was  done  in  549  and  550,  but  in 
5  5  0  an  idea  was  conceived  which,  if  it  had  been  carried  out. 
might  have  altered  to  some  extent  Italian  history.  Justinian 
Tendered  the  design,  which  Belisarius  had  momentarily 
;C43mplished,  of  making  Italy  a  pro%^ce  or  prefecture 
verned  from  New  Eonie,  and  formed  a  new  plan — a  sort 
if  compromise — to  unite  the  bouse  of  Theodoric  with  his  own, 
that  Gotho-Eoman  Italy  should  be  governed  by  a  Gotho- 
man  line.  He  appointed  his  nephew  Germanus,  who,  now 
t  Theodora  was  no  longer  alive,  was  in  higher  favour, 
neral  commander  of  the  Italian  armies,  with  full  powers; 
and  Germanus  matried  Slatasuntlia,  the  widow  of  Witigis,  and 
granddaughter  of  Theodoric.  Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  for 
le  expedition  of  Germanus.  Tlie  news  thereof  made  the 
tlis  waver  in  their  allegiance  to  Totila,  and  the  Italians 
^ei*^5  prepared  to  welcome  him  cordially.  Numbers  of  recruits 
^t>c^!tced  to  his  standard. 

lEut  Germanus  was  not  destined  to  rule  in  Italy  as  a  col- 
iea.^^-Qe  of  Justinian.  Etficient  action  in  the  Italian  war  was 
P^  ^his  time  seriously  impeded  by  the  ruinous  invasions  of 
r*^"Vre5  and  Huns,  who  depopulated  the  provinces  of  Illyricuai 
^*^-  threatened  the  capital.  In  the  early  part  of  550,  while 
|«^^nnanus  was  making  preparations  for  his  Italian  expedition, 
p-^^^  of  these  incursions  tuok  place,  and  he  received  orders  to 
F^*^"^  aside  to  protect  ThessaJonica.  He  caught  fever,  and 
f'^=^<l;  and  with  him  perished  the  prospects  of  a  restoration  of 
p-^^  Amal  line.  After  his  death  a  sou  was  born  to  ilatasuntba, 
p^^rraanus  Posthumus,  on  whom  Romanising  Goths  seem  ^^ 
^^Te  built  hopes  for  the  future  ;  at  kasl  iVe  ^ciOtoR  \vi3^^K^H 


JorJanes  must  be  placed  in  the  year  551,  and  it  lia^oee^ 
most  plausibly  ai^nied  by  Schirren  that  it  is  a  work  with  ^ 
tendency,  written  to  induce  Justinian  to  recognise  the  iafari. 

Gerraanus  as  Emperor  and  nder  of  Italy. 

In  the  same  year  Justinian  decided  to  make  a  groat  fin  4^ 
effort  to  reduce  Italy  and  extenninate  the  GotJis,  whose  ^^Xj 
name,  we  are  told,  he  hated.     The  problem  was  to  find 
general  whom  all  would  obey,  and  Justinian  solved  it  well  1>1 
the  strange  choice  of  a  eimuch,  seventy-five  years  old,  lua  graufj 
chamberlain  Narses,  the  same  whose   presence  in  Italy  haj 
sown  dissensions  among  Belisarius'  officers  in  538,     By  Jiig 
high  position  at  court  and  his  influence  with  the  Emperor  hg 
had  immense  autliority,  whereby  he  could  secure  united  action 
in  the  warfare,  and  he  was  not  stinted,  as  Belisarius  had  been^ 
in  tbe  matter  of  funds. 

Before  Narses  arrived  two  blows  had  been  tlealt  to  Tf>tila, 
which  Bi)  damped  his  spirits  that  he  treated  for  peace.     The 
Romans  held  only  four  places  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy, 
Ravenna,    Ancona,    Hydruntuni,    and    Crotona.      The  Goths 
were  besieging  Ancona,  but  when  it  was  already  hard  preyed, 
Jolin,    the    son    of   Vitalian,   and  Valerian    forced    them  to 
raise  the  siege  by  completely  defeating  the  Gothic  fleet  off 
Sinigaglia,     This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  naval  power  of  the 
Goths,  the  deficiencies  of  whose  sea  craft  were  evident  in  the 
battla     The  second  misfortune  was  the  loss  of  Sicily,  fnnn 
which  they  were  driven  by  the  Persarmenian  Artabanes,  and 
this  wiis  followed  by  the  relief  of  Crotona  early  in  the  foUoy^ing 
linear  (552).     Justinian  would  not  listen  to  the  Gothic  pro- 
'posals  for  peace.     The  situation  was  further  perplexed  by  th^ 
attitude  of  the  Franks,  who  held  nuarly  all  northern  Italy,  anA 
invariably  considered  the  difiiculty  of  the  Goths   their  0^%- 
opportunity. 

Narses'  amiy  was  chiefly  composed  of  barbarians — Herul 
Lombards,  Gepids,  Huns,  and  Persians.^  His  march  in* 
Italy,  along  the  coast  of  Venetia,  was  opposed  by  both  H^ 
Franks,  who  hated  Lombards,  and  a  band  of  Gothic  troop:::^ 
under  Teias ;  but  it  was  successfully  accomplished  with 


^  Dugistbaeus  and  other  Pcrsku  tap- 
lives  were  sent  to  fi^ht  in  Italy. 
Kobod,  the  nophtiv;  o!  l^iu^  0\iO(5ixofe&» 
who  had  lied  to  llic  Etn^Vc^  Vi  avQ\sS. 


his  uncle's  hnte,   commntiileil  P< 
deserters.      The    Itomaiis    of  S 
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lielp  of  the  ships  which  coasted  sIowIt  loand,  attending  the 
pn^ress  of  the  aimy.  Xaises  maiched  southward  withoat 
delay,  and  Totfla  marched  northward  to  meet  him.  The  scene 
of  Uie  final  battle  (JqIt  or  Angnst  552)  which  decided  the 
fate  of  Italy  is  disputed,  some  placing  it  near  Sassoferrato^ 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Yia  Flaminia,  others  near  Scheggia,  on 
the  west  aida  Procopins,  who  was  not  present,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently precise.  Two  circumstances  may  be  noticed  which 
helped  to  determine  the  result.  The  Bomans  anticipated  the 
Goths  in  occupying  a  small  hill  which  commanded  the  battle- 
field, and  Totila,  who  trusted  to  his  cavalry  chiefly,  made  the 
nustake  of  enjoining  on  them  to  use  no  weapons  but  spearsw 
Narses'  tactics  consisted  in  strengthening  his  wings,  on  which 
he  relied  for  the  victory.  The  Gothic  army  was  routed,  and 
Totila  reoeiyed  a  mortal  wound,  from  which  he  expired  at 
about  thirteen  miles  from  the  field.  In  the  month  of  August 
the  bloodstained  garments  of  Totila  arrived  at  New  Bome,  as 
a  trophy  of  Xarses'  success.^ 

After  the  victory  the  Lombard  auxiliaries  displayed  their 
nature  by  acts  of  barbarous  violence  and  licence,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pay  them  their  hire  and  conduct  them  out 
of  Italy. 

This  Wctory  decided  the  war,  but  Narses'  position  was  not 

yet  firm.     The  imperialists  in  the  meantime  had  taken  Bome, 

and  almost  all  the  fortre^es  had  been  surrendered   by   the 

Gothic  coinmandant&     But  the  remnant  of  those  who  were 

defeated  in  the  battle  reunited  under  the  general  Teias.     Him 

they  elected  king,  and  Xarses  was  forced  to  fight  once  more 

near  the  Draco,  in  south  Italy.     Teias  was  slain  <553;,-  bat 

the  battle  did  not  end  with  his  death ;  it  was  renewed  en  the 

following  day.     Finally,  however,  the  Goths  proposed  to  con- 

dude  the  war  on  condinon  that  they  should  be  allowed   to 

lea%-e  Italy,  and  the   proposal  was  agreed  to.      A  thousand 

of  ^he  vanquished  escaped  to  Pavia. 

At  this  point  the  Ostrogothic  war  and  the  history  of  Pro- 

^  ^  *rheopli.0M4xJL  Thedaie  A:ij|rczat,      We  it»  josd^eti  in  detamining  cL»  'iace 
^     Unportant,  for  PiocopciEi  gires  no      as  Jolj  or  An^rif^ 


^     xxnportant,  for  fTKopcEi  gtTes  no      as  Joij  or  An^rif^ 
;^&^^  for  the  baxtle,  and  I  can  £n*i  no         ^  The  lartlff&eid  m^s  determiiwd  bj 
inculcation  in  Mr.  Hodgidn's  work  more     the  nexe  of  Cazcae.  anii  the  mt^  «V 
*^'"«*— -— *»- — •*— ' — r.-— *.-^  ♦i^*  i» Cxnnae    was  pnaeed  Iccasae  a  -arge 

treascre  Lad    been  fcflanini  there   br 

Took. 
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cojiius  come  to  au  end;  but  opfMjsition  was  raised  to  the  esM^ 
Ushmeiit  of  the  imperial  authority  in  Italy  from  another  quaiitL 

Teias  had  in  vain  begged  the  king  of  the  Franks,  Theu- 
dibtdd,  for  assistance  in  the  deaih-contiict,  and  had  tried  to 
bribe  him  by  preseutiug  him  with  a  lai^  part  of  the  Gothic 
treasures ;  but  Theudibald  had  given  no  succour.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  intervened,  though  not  directly,  by  countenancing  the 
Italian  expeilition  of  Leutharis  and  Bucelin,  two  Alenianoi 
who  were  at  his  court.  They  entered  Italy  with  75,000  men 
to  oppose  the  amis  of  Nai-ses,  and  many  Goths  throughout  Italy 
regarded  them  as  deliverers*  But  others  deemed  the  Eoniana 
preferable,  as  masters,  to  the  Franks,  and  among  those  who 
held  this  \iew^  was  Aligem,  Teias'  brother,  who  was  com- 
raander  of  tlie  still  imcaptured  fortress  of  Cumae.  He  preseDktl 
the  keys  of  that  town  to  Narses,  who  had  withdrawn  to 
Bavenna.  Leutharis  and  his  anuy  were  destroyed  by  « 
disease  due  to  the  climate,  and  Bucelin  was  completely 
defeated  near  Capua  in  an  engagement^  remarkable  for  % 
curious  incident  which  threatened  Narses  with  defeat,  ^^^ 
as  it  turned  out,  led  to  his  victory.  The  eunuch  punisheti 
with  death  a  noble  Herul  for  killing  one  of  bis  own  servant- 
and  the  act  inflamed  all  the  Heruls  with  indignation,  as  tli«y 
claimed  the  right  of  dealing  with  their  serv^ants  as  tW 
thought  fit,  without  interfere uce.  They  announced  that  ^^^ 
would  take  no  part  in  the  battle.  This  report  induced  ^^^ 
enemy,  feeling  assured  of  an  easy  victory,  to  attack  tJ*^^^ 
opponents  with  a  careless  and  imprudent  baste.  But  v*^^^^^ 
Narses,  who  was  quite  prepared,  chilled  his  troops  to  battle  ^  ^^^ 
Heruls  could  not  liring  themselves  to  persist  in  executing  ^C^^*^^*" 
threat,  and  the  strong-minded  independence  of  Narses  sigfc^^^' - 
triumphed. 

Thus  the  wliole  land  of  Italy,^  including  the  islands  anc^  ^^^ 
Istrian  and  Illyrian  regions,  w^hich  were  connected  wnth  it  u-*^^' 
the  old  imperial  administration,  became  once  more  part  of    ^^ 
Roman  Empire ;  and  Narses  was  tlie  lirst  cwaixk  or  gov^^^^'' 
of  the  recouqtiered  peninsida, 

*  VeroTja  and  Brixia  were  not  taken 
till  f>62,  Tlieoph.  hijpotlop  Kat  UplyKas. 
The  '*  names  were  corrupted  by  the 
igimriince  or  vanity  of  the  Greeks" 
(iiilil»oii)»  Narses'  restonition  of  the 
Sularian  bridge,  which  TotiiA  bad  de- 


\ 


stroyed^  is  couimt^inorated  in  an  iaJ'^n/^ 
tion  of  ej^bt  Lotin  veTse8  i  ^'  /  f^  vi, 
tit  1109.  p,  2&0), 

qui  potult  rigliijta  OoUiorutii  snt^ocr'  : 
hie  docuJt  duroui  liiiiiiiii&  ttni  juu 
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Conquest  of  SotTTU  -  eastern  Si'AIN,  —  When  lie  had 
conquered  thts  Ostrogullis,  Justinian  proceeded  to  undertake 
hostilities  against  the  Visigoths,  ai^d  attempt  to  win  back  Spain 
as  he  had  won  back  Italy.  Theodnrie,  the  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, had  hehl  aloof  tYimi  tlie  struggle  in  the  neighbouring 
peninsula,  and  lent  no  aid  to  the  East  Goths,  but  Theudis,  his 
8Ucce*%sor,  supported  his  nephew  Ildibad,  the  Ostrogothic  king, 
and  fomented  a  rising  against  the  Eoniaus  in  Africa,  He  saw 
that  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  of  the  West  were  tlireatened  by 
the  reviving  power  of  the  Empira 

Of  the  operations  of  the  Eomans  in  Spain  we  have  un- 
hickily  no  consecutive  account ;  we  have  only  the  scattered 
notices  in  the  Chrordcles  of  Isidore  of  Seville  au<l  John  of 
Biclaro.  It  seems  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  war  in  Africa 
and  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  war  in  Italy,  internal  dissensions 
aifordcd  a  pretext  for  Roman  interference.  AthanagDd  headed 
a  party  which  was  opposed  to  King  AgUa,  and  this  party 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Patrician  Liberius  ivom  Africa.* 
Liberiiis  crossed  tfie  straits  and  subdued  the  coast  of  Spain,  as 
the  Carthaginians  had  doue  in  ancient  times,  and  as  the  Sara- 
cens were  to  do  at  a  later  period.  Corduba,  Spanish  Carthage 
- — New  Carthage,  Carthagena,  or  Carthago  Spartaria,  as  it 
Was  variously  cjdled, — Malaga,  and  Assidouia,  with  many 
l>laces  on  the  coast,  passed  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans, 

But  the  Goths  were  alarmed  at  the  advance  of  the  Komaus 

in  the  south  ;  the  adherents  of  Agila  patriotically  slew  hira  and 

joined  the  abler  Atbanagild,  to  make  common  cause  against  the 

invader."     It  w^as  a  somewhat  pandlcl  case   to   that  of   the 

liomans  themselves  in  Africa  in  the  year  429  :  there  ivere  then 

two   parties  in   Africa,  the  party  of  Boniface  and  the  party  of 

Sigisvult,  the  general  of  Placidia;    one  or  both  of  tliem  called 

in  the  Vandal,  and  then  they  joined  together  to  make  common 

cause  against  the  stranger.     But  the  stand  of  the  Goths  against 

.  the    Eomans  was    more  effectual    than   that    of  the   Eomans 

f  against  the  Vandals.    After  their  first  successes  the  injperialists 

do  not  seem  to  have  acquired  much  more  territory ;  they  never 

1  Jordcioei,  Get  58. 

*  UiJoni«i  d€  regibii*  Ootharuin^  46  {ed.  Migiie,  p.  10/0);  *'uo  Hkpauiam 
tnilites  Roraani  auxUii  occiiaioiic  inyaderent" 
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ThelMivy  Mtntaoi 

pttMtxi  froo  mdfl 
of  Tenioeic  rafan. 

Wben  iixtnii  jmm^ 
ptvriiieea  bom  ligli^  had  {Maei  mwm j,  wad 
loajger  le^pied.  Aere  araeem  gmt  ki^g  flBOBg  Ib^  Tt^gnihit 
by  iMtiie  Leoirjigild.  He  act  a  brfiose  Ini  to  dim  tke  BdMoi 
rfcim  Ibe  Ibemo  ppninrrok,  and,  Ihoii^  ht  fid  ooi  calod^ 
ioeoeed*  be  matenallf  vHkmed  their  pawec  He  reoyrad 
Mftlegi,  AflndoQi^  and  eten  Cofdoba. 

The  atmgglea  of  the  Azian  with  ike  Calhife  jfutj  m  tb 
Vm^tkic  Idn^^m,  the  diacoid  of  Ama  Leov^iU  vitb  Mi 
Catbollc  son  Uenoenigild^  tbe  faosbaiid  of  the  Fmildsb  pan- 
logitiidifl^  led  to  new  hontilhaBB  with  the  Boraans;  for, 
ren  as  Atittoagtld  had  called  in  the  help  of  liberias,  Ber- 
'tnenigfld  called  in  the  help  of  '^  the  Gieeks,"  as  the  histona 
of  Uie  Franks  calU  tbemJ  Leor^ild,  howerer^  psraljsed  dda 
combination  ;  Hermenigild  mnrendered,  and  was  sent  in  exile  to 
^Yalentiii.  Hits  happened  in  584 ;  and  in  the  same  yeir  the 
of  the  Visigoths  were  snceeasfnl  against  the  thinl  power 
in  tbe  Peninsula,  that  of  the  Snevians,  urbose  kingdom  emkaoed 
Ltttiitiinia  and  Galicia.  Suevia  was  made  a  province  of  the 
Gotliic  kingdom. 

I  am  iierti  anticipating  the  chronological  order  of  events; 

but  our  knowledge  of  this  chapter  of  Koman  or  Spanish  history 

— for  it  Iia«  the  two  sides — is  so  smaU,  and  the  events  in  this 

comer  are  bo  far  removed  from  the  general  current  of  the  Ms- 

tory  of  the  limpire,  that  I  tfiink  it  will  be  more  convenient  for 

1  Gregory  of  Toudb,  r,  38  r  "  Her*  cellent  account  of  the  rcif^i  of  LmM- 
mb)gilai«  vt-ro  vocatiji  Grfcii  contra 
tjairiun  egreditur,  rclictA  in.  uH>e  con- 
|ug«  t»ua,  CmtiiiKc  Luinit^hildua  ex 
ildv*«r»o  vpiiifr5t,  rolictui*  a  aokticj,  cum 
""yiilorit  niliil  nv  j>raevalerc  posse, 
ecloHiain  qui  orat  protnnijuaDi  [quae  erat 
j)n>|>ini^uii]  i>x|»L'tiit,'  etc.  The  UFitural 
conrhiMion  from  the  words  rclict^\u%  a 
BvltUio  iM  that  no  Wttlc  was  fooght  but 
that  the  •*GtiM'lLa"  did  not  venture  to 
iace  Ihu  army  ot  tlm  V\Vi^.     ksa  tx- 


gihi  hy  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  will  be 
found  {»ub  rocf)  in  thei/irf.  vf  OtrU, 
liiotjraphy.  The  Katnu  writer  luu  tm* 
trihutL^d  to  the  »am«  work  a  \wM 
Bunimnry  of  the  reiuita  of  \k*  H« 
Ht?rtzberjg*a  imjiortant  moamtpli  ut 
the  writings  and  aourcea  of  imxat  of 
Seville*  For  the  history  of  tbe  Viii 
goths*  the  fifth  volmnd  of  Dahn^f  AW 
der    Gtrnmu    may    be   considcfMl   the 
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reader  to  have  this  episode  of  Baetica  presented  to  him 
•ntinuitj  than  in  disconnected  parcels. 
X  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  King  Witterich/ 
lan  strenuous  in  the  art  of  arms,  but  nevertheless  generally 
ccessful,"  renewed  the  policy  of  Leovigild  and  the  war 
ist  the  Eomans,  with  whom  his  predecessor,  Beccared, 
as  in  ecclesiastical  history,  had  for  the  most  part  preserved 
3.*  Witterich  recovered  Segontia,  a  town  a  little  to  the 
of  Gades;  and  Sisibut*  fought  successfully  against  the 
dan  Gaesarius.  All  the  towns  which  the  Eomans  held  to 
»st  of  the  straits  were  recovered  by  the  (Joths,  and  the 
Fas  recognised  by  Heraclius  (615).  Svinthila  completed 
Fork  of  Leovigild,  Witterich,  and  Sisibut ;  all  the  other 
1  which  were  still  imperial  were  taken  (623),  and  thus  the 
e  peninsula  for  the  first  time  became  Visigothic,  for  before 
ca  was  lost  the  existence  of  the  Suevian  kingdom  cur- 
I  the  dominion  of  the  Goths  in  Spain. 

idore,  dt  rtgOnu  Octhorum,  58.  Romanorum  insolentias  ti  irruptiones 

mar  was  Witterich's  immediate  Vascorum  movU. 

tor,  59.  '  Sisebut   de   RomanU    bii  fdicUer 

.    52 :     hie  JUU  pius   et   pace  triumphavit. 

irus;    54,    scupe    eliam    contra 
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SECOND  PERSIAN  WAB  (540-545  A,D.) 


When  Chosroes  Nushirran,  after  his  accession  to  the  Pe 
throne,  contracted  the  '*  endless  peace  **  with  Justinian,  be  i 
little  idea  what  manner  of  man  the  Emperor  was  soon  to  prore 
himself  to  be.     Within  seven  years  from  that  time  (532-5S9)| 
Justinian  bad  overthrown  the  Vandal   kingdom  of  Africa, 
had  reduced  the  Moors,  the  subjection  of  the  Ostrpgothic  h 
of  Italy  was  in  prospect,  Bosporus  and  the  Crimean 
were  included  in  the  circle  of  Boman  sway,  while  the  Horn- 
elites  of  southern  Arabia  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Ne 
Rome.     Both  his  friends  and  bis  enemies  said,  with  hate 
admiration,   "  The   whole    earth   cannot   contain   him ;   he 
already  scrutinising  the  aether  and  the  retreats  beyond 
ocean,  if  he  may  ynn  some  new  world"     The  eastern  potenti 
might  well  apprehend  danger  to  his  own  kingdom  in  the  ej 
pansion  a|  the  Eoman  Empire  by  the  reconquest  of  its 
p>ro\iiices ;  and  the  interests  of  the  German  kings  in  the ' 
and  the  Persian  king  in  the  east  coincided,  in  so  far  as  ^ 
aggrandisement  of  the  Empire  was  inexpedient  for  both 
can  consider  it  only  natural  that  Chosroes  should  have  seize 
or  invented  a  pretext  to  renew  hostilities,  when  it  seemed  htl 
too  possible  that  if  Justinian  were  allowed  to  continue  h^ 
career  of  conquest  undisturbed  the  Eomans  might  come  witll 
larger  armies  and  increased  might  to  extend  their  dominionil 
in  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the  Sassanid  empire. 

Hostilities  between  the  Persian  Saracens  of  Hirah  and  • 
Eoman  Saracens  of  Ghassan  supplied  the  desired  pretext; 
may  be  that  C\iostQea  Vwil^^I  \\!&\\'^j&fiA.  \k^'^  kosiilities. 


-.-3LX3.se  of  contrDtion  riri'^Tee:.:  :.:.e  S^w."*:?.::  :.:  .!••:>  Tir;-i5  i.  :r:-::  :: 
,B.x^^  called  Strata,  to  the  sc»iiih  of  rabnyra.  a  i^e-pon  liarres  c: 
;3-^»^s  and  fruit,  scorched  drr  bv  the  sun,  and  used  as  a  pasrure 
f^xr    sheep.     Arethas^  the  Ghassanide  could  appeal  to  the  fa^i 
^^lX  the  name  Strain  was  Latin,  and  could  adduce  the  testimonv 
Qf    the  most  veneraUe  elders  that  the  sheep-walk  belonged  to 
}^x3  tribe.     Alamundar,  the  lival  sheikh,  contented  himself  with 
tkB.&  DM)re  practical  alignment  that  for  vears  back  the  shepherds 
}ia.d  paid   him   tribute.       Two  arbitrators  were  sent  by  the 
'Bmperor,  Strategius,  minister  of  finances,  and  Summus,  the  duke 
of   Palestine     This  arbitration  supplied  Chosroes  with  a  pre- 
text, true  or  false,  for  breaking  the  peace.      He  all€ged  that 
Summus  made  treasonable  offeis  to  Alamundar,  attempting  to 
I    shake  his  allegiance  to  Persia ;  and  he  also  professed  to  hare 
i    in  his  possession  a  letter  of  Justinian  to  the  Huns,  uiging 
I     them  to  invade  hii^  dominions.' 

[  About  the  same  time  pressure  from  without  confirmed  the 
thoughts  of  Chosroes  in  the  direction  which  they  had  already 
taken.  An  embassy  arrived  from  Widgis,  king  of  the  Goths, 
now  hard  pressed  by  Belisarius,  and  pleaded  with  Chosroes  to 
act  against  the  common  enemy.  The  embassy  consisted  not  of 
Goths,  but  of  two  Ligurians,  one  of  whom  pretended  to  be  a 
Inshop ;  they  obtained  an  interpreter  in  Thrace,  and  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  v^ilance  of  the  Romans  on  the  frontiers.^ 
Another  embassy  arrived  from  Armenia  making  similar  repre- 
sentations, deploring  and  execrating  the  Endless  Peace,  and 
denouncing  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  Justinian,  against 
whom  they  had  revolted.  The  history  of  Armenia  had  been 
certainly  unfortunate  during  the  years  that  followed  the  peace. 
The  first  governor,  Amazaspes,  was  accused  by  one  Acacius  of 
treachery,  and,  with  the  Emperor's  consent^  was  slain  by  the 
accuser,  who  was  himself  appointed  to  succeed  his  victim. 

'  The  F[PP^  fomn.  of  the  nune  is  '  The  reader  may  ask  how  the  de- 
Harith.    This  king  reigned  from  ^30  to  tails    of  this   emhaasj   were    known. 
572.    Justinian  conferred  on  him  the  Procopios   tells  ns   in  another  place 
dtle  of  Patrician,  and  the  Arabs  called  {B.    P.    iL  14)   that  the  interpreter, 
him  the  "  Ma^^iifioent.'*  retaming     from     Persia,     was     cap> 
'  Procopios  aaTS  that  he  does  not  tnred    near    Constant!  na    by    Joho, 
Imow  whether  these  allegations  were  duke  of   Mesopotamia,  and  gaTe  an 
trae  or  false  {B.  P.  ii.  1).     The  second  acoonnt  of  the  embassy.     The  pseudo- 
Book  of  the  (U  Beilo  Fertieo  of  Pro-     bishop  and  his  attendant ^  "^ 

oopios  is  oar  main  source  for  this  Per-  Persia, 
sian  vFxr  antil  the  end  of  549  A.1K 
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Acacius  was  relentless  in  exacting  a  tribute  of  obi 
magnitude  (£18,000);  and  some  Armenians,  intolerant  of 
cruelty,  slew  him,  and  fled,  when  they  had  committed  the  dee^ 
to  a  fortress  called  Pharangion.     The  Emperor  immediat 


despatched  Sittas,  the  master  of   soldiers  2>rr   Armmiam^ 
recall   the  Armenians  to   a    sense  of  obedience,   and,  when 
Sittaa  showed  himself  inclined  to  use  the  softer  methods  q|» 
persuasion,  insisted  that  he  should  act  with  sterner  'vigour,     j^ 
numerous  tribe  of  the  Armenians,  caUed  Apetiam«  professed 
themselves  ready  to  submit,  if  the  safety  of  their  prof»ertv 
were  guaranteed,  and  Sittas  sent  them  a  promise  to  that  eflect  iu 
writing.     But  unluckily  the  letter-carrier,  not  knowing  the  exact 
position  of  the  territor}^  of  the  Apetiani,  lost  his  way  in  th< 
intricate  Armenian  highlands ;  and  while  Sittas  advanced  wit  ] 
his  troops  to  receive  their  submission,  the  Apetiani  were  ignoranl 
that  their  proposal  had  been  accepted,  and  looked  with  suspicioi 
on  the  approaching  army.     Some  of  their  number  fell  in  U^ 
chance  with  Eoman  soldiers  and  were  treated  as  enemies. 
unaware  that  his  cominunfcation  had  miscarried,  was  indigniiii 
that  the  promised  submission  was  delayed ;  the  Apetiani  w 
put  to  the  sword  and  their  wives  and  children  were  slain  in 
a  cave.     This  severity,  which  might  seem  almost  a  breach  of  J 
faith,  exasperated  the  other  tribes  and  confirmed  them  in  their  | 
recalcitrant  temper.     But  though  Sittas  was  accidentally  killed  | 
in   an   engagement   soon   afterwards,   they   fotmd    themselve* 
unequal   to   cope  with   the  Eoman  forces,  which  were  then 
placed  under  the  command  of  Buzes,  and  they  decided  to  j 
appeal  to  the  Persian  monarch.     The  servitude  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  Tzani  and  the  imposition  of  a  Roman  duke  over  the  I 
Lazi  of  Colchis  seemed  to  stamp  the  policy  of  Justinian  as  <m  ] 
of  odious  enormity. 

Accordingly  Chosroes,  in  the  autumn  of  539,  decided  taj 
begin  hostilities  in  the  following  spring,  and  did  not  deign  j 
to  answer  a  pacific  letter  from  the  Eoman  Emperor,  conveyed] 
by  the  hand  of  a  certain  Anastasius,  whom  he  retained  aa* 
unwilling  guest  at  the  Persian  court.  The  war  which  thtw 
began  lasted  five  years  (540-545),  and  in  each  year  the  king 
himself  took  the  field.  He  invaded  Syria  in  540,  Colchis 
J^   541,  Commagene  in  542  ,-  in  543  he  began  but  did  not 

Y  out  an  exTpe^iliOTv  ^v^gaiti'&X*  ^^  i^sstlOciKSKk.  ^^g^>ra!>Rj«a*\ 
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o4r4  lie  invaded  Mesopotamia;  in  545  a  peace  for  five  years 
^fSB  concluded. 


L  Chosrces'  Invasion  of  Syrian  540  A.D, 

Avoiding  Mesopotamia,  Chosroea  advanced  northwards  witli 
a  large  army  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,     He  passed 
the  triangle-shaped  cityof  Circesiinn,but  did  not  care  to  assault  it, 
\>ecaiise  it  was  too  strong;  while  he  disdained  to  delay  at  the 
town  of  Zeuobia,  named  after  the  queen  of  Palmyra,  because 
it  was  too  insignificant.      But  when  he  approached  Sura  or 
Suron,  situated  on  the  Euphrates  in  that  part  of  its  course 
which  Hows  from  west  to  east,  his  horse  neighed  and  stamped 
the  f^)uud ;  and  the  magi,  who  attended  the  credulous  king, 
seized  the  incident  as  an  omen  that  the  city  woidd  be  taken. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  siege  the  governor  was  slain,  and  on 
be  second  the  bishop  of  the  place  visited  the  Persian  camp  in 
he  name  of  the  dispirited  inhabitants,  and  implored  Chosroes 
Ivitli  tears  to  spare  the  town.     He  tried  to  appease  the  im- 
[ylaeahle  foe  with  an  offering  of  birds,  wine,  and  bread,  and 
[engaged  that  the  men  of  Sura  would  pay  a  sufficient  ransonL 
I  Chosroes  dissimulated  the  wrath  he  felt  against  the  Surenes 
I  because  they  had  not  submitted  immediately ;  he  received  the 
I  gifts  and  said  that  he  would  consult  with  the  Persian  nobles 
{ r^arding  the  ransom ;  and  he  dismissed  the  bishop,  who  was 
ii?ell  pleased  with  the  interview,  under  the  honourable  escort 
\t>(  Persian  notables,  to  whom  the  monarch  had  given  secret 
stmctions.' 
*•  Having  given  his  directions  to  the  escort,  Chosroes  ordered 
army  to  stand  in  readiness,  and  to  run  at  full  speed  to  the 
city  when  he  gave  the  signal     When  they  reached  the  walls 
the  Persians  saluted  the  bishop  and  stood  outside;  but  the 
men  of  Sura,  seeing  him  in  high  spirits  and  observ^ing  how  he 
was  e-scorted  with  great  honour  by  the  Persians,  put  aside  all 
thoughts  of  suspicion,  and,  opening  the  gate  wide,  received  their 
priest  with  clapping  of  hands  and  acclamation.     And  when  all 
tiad   passed  within,  the   portei's  pushed  the  gate  to  shut  it* 
l^but  the   Persians  placed  a  stone,  which  they  had  provided, 
between  the  threshold  and  the  gate.      The  porters    pushed 

'  Sa  Fm.  B.  P.  E.  (. 
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harder,  but  for  all  their  violent  exertions  they  could  not  suci^ 
ceed  in  forcing  the  gate  into  the  threshold-groove.  And  tlj^-i 
did  not  ventum  to  throw  it  open  agaiij,  as  they  appreheude 
that  it  was  held  by  the  enemy.  Some  say  that  it  was  a  U 
of  wood,  not  a  stone,  that  was  inserted  by  the  Tersians.  Tl>^ 
men  of  Sura  had  hardly  discovered  the  guile,  ere  Chosroes  h^^ 
come  with  all  liis  army  and  the  Persians  had  forced  open  tl^e 
gate.  In  a  few  moments  the  city  was  in  the  power  of  t,\i^ 
enemy."  The  houses  were  plundered ;  many  of  the  inhabit. 
ants  were  slain,  the  rest  were  earned  into  slaveiy,  and  t^l^ 
city  was  burnt  do\\Ti  to  the  ground.  Then  the  Persian  kijti<T 
dismissed  Anastasius,  bidding  him  inform  the  Emperor  in  what 
place  he  had  left  Chosroes  the  son  of  Kobad, 

Perhaps  it  was  merely  avarice,  perhaps  it  was  the  prayer 
of  a  captive  named  Euphemia,   whose  beauty  attracted   tie 
desires  of  the  conqueror,  that  induced  Chosroes  to  treat  witi 
unexpected    leniency    the    prisoners    of    Sura.       He    sent   a 
message  to  Candidus,  the  bishop  of  Sergiopolis.  suggesting  tliat 
he  should  ransom  the  12,000  captives  for  200  lbs,  of  gold 
(15s.  a  head).     As  Candidus  had  not,  and  cotdd  not  imme- 
diately obtain,  the  sum,  he  was  allowed  to  stipulate  in  \mtiug 
that  he  would  pay  it  within  a  year's  time^  under  penalty  of  pay- 
ing double  and  re'^igning  his  bishopric.     Few  of  the  redeemed 
prisoners  sujvnved  long  the  agitations  and  t<3rtures  theyliad 
undergone. 

Meanwhile  the   Roman  general  Buzes  was  at   Hieraptlii 
Nominally  the   command  in   tlie   East  was   divided    between 
Buzes    and    Beliaarius ;    the    Eonian    provinces    beyond  the 
Euphrates  being  assigned  to  the  former,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
to  the  latter.     But  as  Belisarius  had  not  yet  returned  froox 
Italy,  the  entire  army  was  at  the  disposal  of  Buzes,  the  mmftdrf 
7nilUmn  per  Armeniarn} 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  account  of  a  writer  who  was  prob— 
ably  prejudiced,-  this  general  behaved  in  the  most  extraordinsry 
manner.      He  collected  the  chief  citizens  of   Hierapolis  and 

*  The  fact  that  Theopbanoa  calls 
ISiizea  ** general  of  tht;  East*'  {ad  6033 
A,M.)  Joe3   not  count  for  much  ;   he 

iirobably  made  a  wrong  infereiice  froui 
'I'ocopius'  languagG.  We  learn  from 
Maklas  and  Theophanea  that  in  52S 
Ju^ttaiaa  created  &  new  oQiiie^  iWt  ^  ^ 


trmgbkr    mil  Hum    in    -  r'tX 

couferrtid  it  upon  Tzitaa  '  •>• 

presumably  Sittaa,  who  luhi  n<ti  met*- 
dora's  nhte.T  Komito.     BuziOs  vm  th<? 
successor  of  Sittaa. 
*  Prooopius,  j9.  P*  ti.  C. 
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pointed  out  to  them  tliat  in  case  of  a  siege,  which  seemed 
inuaiuent,  the  city  would  be  less  eflicieotly  protected  if  all  the 
forces  remained  within  the  walls,  than  if  a  small  ji^airison  de- 
fended it,  and  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  posted  on  the  neigh- 
^uring  heights,  harassed  the  besiegers.  Following  up  this 
^ausible  counsel,  Buzes  took  the  larger  part  of  the  army  with 
him  and  vanished ;  and  neither  the  inhabitaiiti*  of  Hierapolis 
nor  the  enemy  could  divine  where  he  had  hidden  himself. 

Informed  of  the  presence  of  Chosroes  in  the  Konian  pro- 
vinces, Justinian  despatched  Germanus  to  Antioch,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  body  of  three  hundred  soldiers,  Tlie  fortifications 
of  the  '*  Queen  of  the  East "  did  not  satisfy  the  careful  inspec- 
tion of  Germanus,  for  although  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  were 
adequately  protected  by  the  Orontes,  which  washed  the  bases 
of  the  houses,  and  the  higher  regions  seemed  secure  on  im- 
pregnable heights,  there  rose  outside  the  walls  adjacent  to  the 
citadel  a  broad  rock,  almost  as  lofty  as  the  wall,  which  would 
inevitably  pi-esent  to  the  besiegers  a  fatal  point  of  vantage. 
Competent  engineers  said  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
time  before  Chosroes*  arrival  to  remedy  this  defect  by  removing 
the  rock  or  enclosing  it  within  the  walls.  Accordiiigly  Ger- 
manus, despairing  of  resistance,  sent  Megas,  the  bishop  of 
Beroea,  to  divert  the  advance  of  Chosroes  from  Antioeh  by  the 
influence  of  money  or  entreaties.  Rlegos  reached  the  Persian 
anny  as  it  was  approaching  Hierapolis,  the  city  abandoned  by 
BuzeSi  and  was  informed  by  the  great  king  that  it  was  his 
imalterable  intention  to  subdue  Syria  and  Cilicia,  The  bishop 
was  constrained  or  induced  to  accompany  the  army  to  Hier- 
apolis, which  was  strong  enough  to  defy  a  siege,  and  was  con- 
tent to  purchase  immunity  from  the  attempt  by  a  payment 
equivalent  to  £90,000,  Chosroes  then  consented  to  retire 
without  assaulting  Antioeh  on  the  receipt  of  1000  lbs. 
of  gold  (£45,000),  and  Megas  returned  speedily  with  the  good 
news,  while  the  enemy  proceeded  more  leisurely  to  Beroea, 
From  tliis  city  the  avarice  of  the  Sassanid  demanded  double 
the  amount  he  had  exacted  at  Hierapolis ;  the  Beroeans  gave 
him  half  the  sum,  aftirming  that  it  was  all  they  had ;  but  the 
extortioner  refused  to  be  satisfied,  and  proceeded  to  demolish 
city. 
[From  Beroea  he  advanced  to  Antioeh,  and  demanded  the 


LATER 

1000  lbs.  with  which  Megas  had  undertaken  to  redeem  that 
city  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  would  have  been  contented  to  receiva 
a  smaller  sum.  All  the  Antiochenes  would  probably  haw  foV 
lowed  the  example  of  a  few  prudent  or  timid  |i€rsons.  who  lef^ 
the  city  in  gfN.)d  time,  taking  their  belongings  with  thera,  ha<c^ 
not  the  arrival  of  six  thouaand  soldiers  from  Lebanon,  led  bj^^^L 
Theoctistus  and  Molatzes,  infused  into  their  hearts  a  rash  ants^^ 
unfortunate  confidence.  Julian,  the  private  secretary  of  th^^^ 
Emperor,  who  had  arrived  at  Antiach,  bade  the  inhabitants 
resist  the  extortion ;  and  Paul,  tlie  interpreter  of  Chosroes,  who 
with  friendly  intentions  counselled  them  to  pay  the  money,  was 
almost  slain.  Not  content  with  defying  the  enemy  by  a  re-  - — ' 
fusal,  the  men  of  Antioch  stood  on  their  walls  and  loaded  ^^ 
Cbosroes  with  torrents  of  scurrilous  abuse,  which  would  have 
inflamed  less  intolerant  mouarchs  than  he. 

The  siege  wdiich  ensued  was  short,  but  the  defence  at  first 
was  brave.     Between  the  towers,  which  crowned  the  walls  at 
intervals,  platforms  of  wooden  beams  were  suspended  by  ropes 
attached  iu  the  towers,  that   a  greater  number   of  defenders 
might  man  the  walls  at  once.     But  during  the  fighting  the 
ropes  gave  way  and  the  suspended  soldiers  were  precipitated,  ^^^ 
some  without,  some  within  the  walls ;  tlie  men  in  the  towets  -^^H 
were  seized  with  panic  and  left  their  posts;  and  the  defence  of^^' 
the  city  was  abandoned  except  by  a  few  young  men,  whom  an-«:-*^^ 
honourable  rivalry  in   the  hip]wdrome  had  trained  iu  vigourr^c-*^ 
and  bravery.     The  confusion  was  increased  by  a  rush  made  toc:^*^ 
the  gates,  occasioned  by  a  false  reix»rt  that  Buzes  was  comingg^S^  % 
to  the  rescue ;  and  a  mitltitude  of  women  and  cliildren  wer^a^*^^ 
crushed  or  trampled  to  death.     But  the  gate  leading  to  th^a*^  -^ 
remote  suburb  of  Daphne  was  purposely  left  unblocked  by  the^  >^ 
Persians ;    it  was  Chosroes*    prudent  desire   that    the  liomar:*^^ 
soldiers  and  their  officers  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  citj^^-J 
unmolested ;  and  some  of  the  inhalutants   escaped  with  th'  -^«? 
departing  army.     But  the  young  men  of  the  Circus  faction^^*^ 
made  a  valiant  and  hopeless  stand  against  superior  number^Sf-j* 
and  the  city  was  not  entered  without  a  considemble  loss  cz^i/ 
life,  which  Chosroes  pretended  to  deplore.      It  is  said  that  tw^<? 
illustrious  ladies  cast  themselves  into  the  Orontes,  to  escai>^ 
the  cruelties  of  oriental  licentiousness. 

It  was  nearly  thiee  hundred  years  since  Antioch  had  ex- 


SECOi\LJ  iilR^ 

'  '  <l  the  prasence  of  a  liaman  foe,  t]ioiigli  it  suffered 
i:^  .  flj  *>^id  grievously  from  the  mali);mity  of  nature.  The 
Sa3sanid  Sapor  had  taken  the  city  in  the  ill-starred  reign  of 
Yfilerian,  but  it  was  kindly  dealt  ^yith  then  in  comparison  with 
its  treatment  by  Chosroes.  The  cathedral  was  stripped  of  its 
w^olth  in  gold  and  silver  and  its  splendid  marbles  ;  all  the  other 
ctiiirches,  many  richly  endowed,  met  the  same  fate,  except  that 
of  St.  Julian,  which  was  exempted  owing  to  the  accident  that  it 
woa  honoured  by  the  proximity  of  the  ambassadors*  residences. 
LOrders  were  given  that  the  whole  town  should  be  burnt,  and 
'the  sentence  of  the  relentless  conqueror  was  ex « rented  as  far 
as  was  practicable. 

While  the  work  of  demolition  was  beinj:^  carried  out,  Cliosroes 

was  treating  with  the  ambassadors  of  Justinian,  and  expressed 

himself  ready  to  make  XJ^ce,on  condition  that  he  received  5000 

lbs.  of  gold,  paid  immediately,  and  an  annual  sum  of  500  lbs. 

for  the  defence  of  the  Caspian  gates.     'WTiile  the  ambassadors 

retiimed  with  this  answer  to  Byzantium,  Chosroes  advanced  to 

Seleucia,  the  port  of  Antioch,  and  looked  upon  the  waters  of 

the    Mediterranean ;  it  is  related  that  he  took  a  solitary  bath 

in    the   sea   and    sacrificed    to  the  sun.       In    returning   he 

visited    Daphne>    which    was    not    included    in    the    fate    of 

Autioch,  and   thence   proceeded   to    Apamea,  whose  gates  he 

was     inn  ted  to  enter  with  a  guard  of  200  soldiers.      All  the 

^Id  and  silver  in  the  town  was  collected  to  satisfy  his  greed, 

evexx  to  the  jewelled  case  in  which  a  piece  of  the  true  cross 

was  reverently  preserved.    He  was  clement  enougli  to  spare  the 

prt5<3iotis  relic  itself,  which  for  him  was  devoid  of  value.    The  city 

of  C  lalcis  purcliased  its  safety  by  a  sum  of  200  lbs.  of  gold  ;  and 

havring  exhausted  the  provinces  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 

Choeroes   decided   to   continue   Ms   campaign   of   extortion  in 

Mesopotamia^  and  crossed  the  river  at  Ohbane  by  a  bridge  of 

boasts.    Edessa,  the  great  stronghold  of  western  Mesopotamia,  was 

too      secure  itself  to  fear  a  siege,  but  paid  200  lbs,  of  gold  for 

Uie     immxanity  of  the  surrounding  territory  from   devastation.^ 

At   lEdessa,  ambassadors  arrived  from  Justinian,  bearing  his  con- 


Hie  people  of  £de««i  w«r©  generous 
rnoti^h  to  subscribe  to  ransom  the 
An ^ i oehenc  captives  ;  farmers  who  had 
ao  inoney  gnve  a  sheep  or  an  rss,  proa- 
titar«ft  Stripped  off  their  ornaments. 


But,  according  to  Procopiua,  Buies, 
who  happened  to  he  there,  seized  the 
money  that  was  collected  and  allowed 
the  captives  to  be  carried  off  to 
Persia. 
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sent  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Chosroes ;  but.  in  spite  of  this, 
according  to  tlie  Roman  historian,  the   unscrupulous   Persiai^ 
did  not  shrink  from  making  an  attempt  to  take  Daras  on  hi^ 
homeward  march. 

The  fortress  of  Daras,  which  Anastasius   had  erected       *^^ 
replace  the  long-lost  Nisibis  as  an  outpost  in  eastern  Meso^3^ 
tamia,  was  girt  with  two  walls,  between  which   stretched  ^ 

space  of  fifty  feet,  devoted  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  pasti-  ^^^^ 
of  domestic  animals.     The  inner  wall  reached  the  marYelloi:E=--«is 
elevation   of  sixty   feet,   while    the   towers    superimposed  ^ 

intervals  were  forty  feet  higher*  A  river,  descending  in^^^  ^ 
winding  and  rucky  bed,  and  exempted  by  nature  from  all  dan^  -^^^^ 
of  diversion,  flowed  into  the  city;  and  not  long  before  !*'  the 
arrival  of  Chosroes  some  physical  disturbance  of  the  gron^c-*^d 
had  concealed  its  point  of  egress  in  a  new^ly- formed  whirlp^ -^^^l 
anil  buried  its  waters  in  the  mazes  of  a  subt43rranean  passSp-^^^g^ 
Thus,  in  case  of  a  siege,  while  the  beleaguered  were  w  v^^-rell 
supplied,  the  Ijcleaguerers  stood  in  sore  need  of  water. 

Chosroes  attacked  the  city  on  the  western  side,  and  bunir:*^^^^^ 
the  gates  of  the  outer  wall,  but  no  Persian  was  bold  eno«r--^^^igh 
to  enter  the  interspace.  He  then  began  opeTations  on  W'  the 
eastern  aide,  the  only  side  of  the  rock-bound  city  where  diggS:  "Shig 
w^as  possible,  and  ran  a  mine  under  the  outer  wall.  EBlThe 
vigilance  of  the  besiegers  was  baffled  until  the  snbteiTan^^^  ^^^ 
passage  had  reached  the  foundations  of  the  outer  wall ;  but  th^  j^^^d, 
according  to  the  story^ — ^ which  we  must  relegate  to  that  regiou-^^^^^^^  ^^ 

history  to  which  tlie  visions  of  Alaric  at  Athens  belong- — * 

human  or  superhuman  form  in  the  guise  of  a  Persian  solcL^^^^®^ 
advanced  near  the  wall  under  the  pretext  of  collecting 
charged  missiles,  and  while  to  the  besiegers  he  seemed  to 
mocking  the  men  on  the  battlements,  he  was  really  informi^^^^ 
the  besieged  of  the  danger  that  was  creeping  upon  them 
awarea.     The  Eomans  then,  by  the  counsel  of  Theodorus,. 
clever  engineer,^  dug  a  deep  transverse  trench  between  the  v^-^^o 
walls  so  as  to  intersect  the  hne  of  the  enemy's  excavatio^^'^  > 
the   Persian   burrowers   suddenly  ran  or  fell  into  the  Eom— —  ^^ 
pit ;  those  in  front  were  slain,  and  the  rfest  tied  back  uupw-^'"' 


^  Prooopius  mllii  it  d^to^^aroi^.  suggests  ttiat  the  word  /u^^mrijci^ 

^  ixi  aoipl^  r^   KoXovfiiyji  ^?jx«**'*«tJ      popularly  (tlmijgli  not  in  rciy  itnW 
iKoylov  &v^p6v.     The  mode  of  expression      prose)  used  in  the  modem 


CHAP.  VUI 
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PPoed  through  the  dark  passaga      Disgusted   at  this   failure, 

Chosroes  raised  the  siege  on  receiving  from  the  men  of  Baras 

1000  lbs.  of  silver. 

^P    When  he  returned  to  Ctesiphon  the  victorious  monarch 

^erected  a  new  city  near  his  capital,  on  the  model  of  Antioch, 

with  whose  spoils  it  was  beautified,  and   settled   therein   the 

■Blptive  inhabitants  of  the  original  city,  the  remainder  of  whose 

^aays  was  perhaps  more  happOy  spent  than    if  the  generosity 

of  the   Edesseues  had  acliieved  its  intention.     The  name  of 

the  new  town,  according  to  Persian  authorities,^  was  Kumia 

(Rome)  ;   according   to   Procopins   it  was  called  by  the  ioint 

^K  II,  Chosroes  invasion  of  Colchis^  ajid  Belisarius*  camjMiffn 
^K  in  Mesopotamia,  541  A. En 

From  this  time  forth  the  kingdom  of  Lazica  or  Colchis 
was  destined  to  play  an  important  and  tedious  part  in  the 
waxs  between  the  Eomans  and  Persians*  This  country 
seems  to  have  been  in  those  days  far  poorer  than  it  is  at 
j^resent ;  the  Lazi  depended  for  corn,  salt,  and  other  necessary 
articles  of  consumption  on  Homau  merchants,  and  gave  in 
exchange  skins  and  slaves ;  while  "  at  present  Mingrelia,  though 
wretchedly  cultivated,  produces  maize,  millet,  and  barley  in 
abundance ;  the  trees  are  everywhere  festooned  with  vines, 
which  grow  naturally,  and  yield  a  very  tolerable  wine ;  while 
salt  is  one  of  the  main  products  of  the  neighbouring  Georgia."  ^ 
The  Lazi  were  dependent  on  the  Eoman  Empire,  but  the  depend- 
ence consisted  not  in  paying  tribute  but  in  committing  the  choice 
of  their  kings  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Eoman  Emperor,  The 
nobles  were  in  the  habit  of  choosing  wives  among  the  Itomans ; 
Gobazes,  the  sovereign  who  invited  Chosroes  to  enter  his 
intry,  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  lady,  and  had  served  as  a 


^MIE 


^  Mirkhond  and  Tabari  ;  se^  Kawliu- 
aon,  SeiiiJith  Oricnkd  Monarchy,  p.  395. 
The  new  Antioch  had  one  remarkable 
privilege  ;  slaves  who  fled  thilhtT,  if 
^acknowledged  by  iU  citizfins  as  kioB- 
men,  were  exempted  from  the  pursuit 
of  their  maaters. 

*  EAwllnaon,  op,  ciL  p,  406,  where 
tbeiActa  &re  quoted  from  Uaxthauaeu's 


TransciiiLcasia.  Proc(j|nu3  himself 
njentiona  {B.  G.  iv.  H)  that  the  dis- 
trict of  Mnchiresis  in  Colchii*  was  very 
fertile,  jtroduciDg  wine  and  various 
kinds  of  Corp.  For  the  languages  8i>okeu 
by  the  various  Cauoui^iau  (xjoplea,  «w  an 
article  by  Mr.  R,  N.  Cuat,  in  the 
Journal  uf  Ui^  Jioyal  AsiaL  Soc  Yol. 
xvii  pu  154^/jf.  (1886)* 
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lentiary  in  the  Byzantine  palace.     The  Lazic  kijjgdoiii  wa^ 
useful  barrier  against  the  trans- Caocaaian  Scythiim  races,  and 
the  inhabitants  defended  the  mountain  passes  without  causiiig 
any  outlay  of  men  or  money  to  the  Empire. 

But  when   the  Persians  seized  Iberia  it  was  consitkted 
naceaaaiy  to  aecnre  the  country  which  barred  them  from  the 
sea  by  the  protection  of  Roman  soldiers,  an<l  the  un^K)pular 
gneral  Peter,  originally  a  Persian  slave,  was  not  one  to  make 
the  natives  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  their  defenders.     Peter's 
Mfieeawr  wps  Johannes  Tzibos,  a  man  of  obscure  station,  wWe 
mipriiidpierl  akiU  in  raising  money  made  him  a  useful  uio]  to 
tlie  Eoqienm     He  was  oertainly  an  able  man,  for  it  was  bj  hia 
\  biult  the  maritime  town  of  Petra,  at  a  \mxx» 
cosisiderably  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of 
Hoe  he  estoblish^  a  monopoly  and  oppressed 
li  was  DO  longer  possible  for  the  Lazi  to  deal 
with  the  tndezs  and  buy  their  com  and  salt  at  a 
s;  Jdm  l^bos,  perched  in  the  fortress  of  Petia, 
a  «xt  af  niafl  dealer,  to  whom  both  buyers  and  iielleri 
!  MiffA  to  rowa^  and  pay  the  highest  or  receive  the  lowesst 
la  jmiilifatifm  of  this  monopoly  it  may  be  renmiked 
it  was  the  m&j  pOKiacsble  way  of  imposing  a  tax  uu  the 
last;  md  the  iiinrirsitiipii  of  a  tax  might  have  been  deemed  a 
BSCi-'nBiuy  and  lastaonpsosation  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
Botwithstandtiig  the  iiu^  that  it  was  gai-risoned  solely  in 
Bonian  iptcicstSg  sad  thai  the  garrison  itself  was  unwelcouie 
lo  the  aadvea. 

EiDSSpeimted  bjr  these  grievances,  Gobazes,  tlie  king  of 
Ijuskss,  sent  aa  endaissT  to  Cbosroes,  inviting  him  to  rec^over  a 
TeoeraUe  Idngdooi,  and  pointing  out  that  if  he  expelled  tb^ 
Bomaos  from  lazica  be  would  have  access  to  the  Euxina, 
whose  waters  cx>uld  convey  his  forces  against  the  palace  at 
^zantium,  while  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  establifibing 
a  oomiection  with  those  other  enemies  of  Rome,  the  Hubs  of 
Etuope,*  Cboisroes  consented  to  the  proposals  of  the  amba** 
asdors;  and  keeping  his  real  intention  secret,  pretended  that 
'  -^«sing  affaiis  required  his  presence  in  Iberia. 


icDtHer  element  m  Cbcwrws*  Col- 

[K>bo3r   *»i    tbe    ditJttmstaftce 

th«   Ibsrkai  'lid   not  obey  the 


were    Persian,    th«y 

power  in  the  renr  t<)  oi  if 

they   revolted.      Couijwin^    i  Ttcupim^ 
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Per  the  guidaaca  of  the  envoys,  ChosTDes  and  his  army 

into  the   devious  woods   and  difficult  hilU  passes   of 

i,  cutting  down  as  they  went  lofty  and  leafy  tmes,  which 

n  dense  array  on  the  steep  acclivities,  and  using  the 


smooth   or   render  passable  rugged   or  dangerous 


I* 

^■fhen  they  had  penetrated  to  Uie  middle  of  tlie 
^Hiey  were  met  by  Gobazes,  who  paid  oriental  homage 
great  king.  The  chief  object  was  to  capture  Petra,  the 
lold  of  Roman  power,  and  dislodge  the  retail  dealer,  as 
es  contemptuously  termed  the  monopolist,  Johannes 
A  detachment  of  the  army  under  Aniabedea  was  sent 

fance  to  attack  the  fortress;  and  when  this  officer 
Tore  the  walls  he  found  indeed  the  gates  shut,  but 
seemed  totally  deserted,  and  not  a  trace  of  an  in- 
It  was  visible.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  inform  Ghos- 
F  this  surprise ;  the  rest  of  the  army  hastened  to  the 
a  battering-ram  was  applied  to  the  gate,  wliile  the 
sh  watched  the  proceedings  from  the  top  of  an  adjacent 
Suddenly  the  gate  flew  open,  and  a  multitude  of  Homan 
%  rushing  forth  overwlielnied  those  Persians  who  were 
ag  the  engine,  and,  having  killed  many  others  who  were 
up  hard  by,  speedily  retreated  and  closed  the  gate. 
ufortunate  Aniabedes  (according  to  others,  the  officer 
ras   charged  with  the  operation  of  the   battering-ram) 

E^'^ed  for  the  crime  of  being  vanquished  by  a  retaU 
ar  siege  now  began.     It  was  inevitable  that  Petra 
be  captured,  says  our  historian  Procopius,  displaying  a 
I  idea  of  causes  and  effects/  and  therefore  Johannes,  the 
or,  was  slain  by  an  accidental  missile,  and  the  garrison, 
Bd  of  their  commander,  became  careless  and  lax.     On 
le  Petra  is  protected  by  the  sea,  landwards  inaccessible 
lefy  the  skill  or  bravery  of  an  assailant,  save  only  where 
irrow  entrance  divides  the  line  of  steep  cliffs  and  admits 
ess  from  the  plain.     This  gap  between  the  rocks  was 
by  a  long  wall,  the  ends  of  which  were  dominated  by 
constructed  in  an  unusual  manner,  lor  instead  of  being 
all  the  way  up,  they  were  made  of  solid  stone  to  a  con- 

Eit,  ao  that  they  could  not  be  shaken  by  the  most 
'  Kal  ykp  fSft  Il^pai*  X6o'p<i>i  oXuivai. 


Or   i  II B 


But  cfkalal  inventiveness  iindermined  t 
of  floliditf.     A  mstie  was  bored  under  the  base  oi 
mam  «f  tlie  towera,  the  lower  stones  were  removed  aud  repli 
iy  wood,  the  demolishsng  force  of  fire  loosened  tlie  upp^^ 
kfeis  of  stones^  and  the  t0w%r  fell,  the  Bomans  stationed  in  %^x 
caeapmg  jnst  in  timfii      This   success  was  decisive,  aa  \!sk.% 


recognised ;  tbej  teadily  capitulated,  and  the  ^ict< 
fid  not  kj  bands  on  anj  property  in  the  fortress  save  tlm^ 
possessions  of  the  defonct  governor     Having  placed  a  Peraia.1 
garrison   in   Petra,  Chosioes   remained   no  longer   in   Lwie- 
for  the  news  had  reached  him  that  Belisarius  was  about 
invade  Assyria,  and  he  hurried  back  to  defend  his  dominioua. 

Belisarius,  accompanied  by  aU  the  Goths  whom  he  had  led 
in  triumph  from  Italy,  except  the  Grotliic  king  himself,  ha.d 
proceeded  in  the  spring  to  take  command  of  the  eastern  arm 3^ 
in  Mesupotaniia,^  Having  found  out  by  spies  that  no  invasioii 
was  meditated  by  Chosroes^  whose  presence  was  demanded  in 

Iberia — t!ie  design  on  Lazica  was  kept  effectually  concealed^ 

the  Roman  general  determined  to  lead  the  whole  army,  alodg 
with  the  auxiliary  Saracens  of  Arethas,  into  the  confines  of 
Persian    territory.      What  strikes  us   about  the   campaign   ia 
that  although  Belisarius  was  cliief  in  command  he  never  seeocis 
to  have  ventured  or  cared  to  execute  his  strategic  plans  witlx* 
out  consulting  the  advice  of  the  other  officers.     It  is  ' 
to  say  whether  thi^  was  due  to  distrust  of  liis  own  ju 
and  the  reflection  that  many  of  the  subordinate  generals  wei 
more   experienced   in   Mesopotamian    geography   and    T' 
warfare  than  Jiimselfr  or  to  a  fear  that  some  of  the  lea 
an   army  composed  of  soldiers   of  many   races   might  prove 
refractory  and  impatient  of  too  peremptory  orders.     At  Daras 
a  council  of  war   was  held ;  all  the  officers  declared  for  an 
immediate  invasion  except  Theoctistus  and  Rhecithancus,  the 
captains  of  contingents  from  Lebanon,  who  appreheoded  that 
the  Saracen  Alaraundar  might  take  advantage  of  their  absence 
♦«  invade  Syria  and  Phoenicia ;  but  when  BeUsarius  reminded 
tliat  it  was  now  the  summer  solstice,  and  that  it  was  the 


I   luihun  gunerals  accompanied 

Uik      OhH   of    til  Km,   Valemn, 

^artiii   %%  geueral    in  Ar- 


to  Mcsopotamifu 

*  This  is  dwelt  oa  in  od«  of  tkt 
ineeches   which    ProcopiuB    plicoi  in 
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t€ym  custom  to  spend  sixty  days  from  that  date  in  religious 
Jer*>'*ioii.  they  withdrew  their  objection  on  condition  that  they 
irer^  ^  return  to  S}Tia  two  months  thence, 

TThe  army  marched  towards  Nisibis,  and  some  murmurs 

ft^  when  Belisarius,  instead  of  advancing  to  the  walls,  halted 

at  a-    distance  of  about  five  miles  away.     Having  justified  his 

ction  in  a  speech,  he  sent  forward  Peter,  and  Jo)m  the  duke 

Udesopotamia,  ordering    them  to  approach  within  about  a 

of  the  city.     He  reminded  them  that  the  Persian  garrison, 

OBCunauded  by  the  able  general  Nabedes,  would  be  more  likely 

«.ttack  them  at  noonday  than  at  any  other  hour,  as  the 

^"Roncians  were   wont   to  dine   then,  and   the   Persians  in   the 

^evexaing.      But  under  the  heat  of  the  meridian  sun,  the  soldiers 

I'eter,  yielding  to  a  natural  lassitude,  laid  aside  their  arms 

nd    carelessly  employed  themselves  in  eating  the  cucumbers 

prliich  grew  around.     The  watchful  garrison  sallied  forth  from 

hd     city,  but   as   there  was  more  than  a  mile's  distance  to 

L^vcrse,  the  Eomans  had  time  to  assume  their  anus,  though 

faot*     to  form  in  an  orderly  array.     The  Persian  onslaught  was 

gacoessful,  the  standard  of  John  was  taken,  and  fifty  Romans 

[were  slain.     But  all  was  not  yet  lost     Belisarius  was  hasten- 

Dg    to  the  scene  before  Peter*9  messenger  had  time  to  reach 

[idin.  J  the  long  lances  of  the  Goths  retrieved  the  slender  loss, 

ttd    150  Persians  strewed  the  ground.     But  Nisibis  was  too 

fitroBg  to  be  attacked,  and  the  army  moved  forward  to  the 

fort^Tess  of  Sisaurani,  where  its  assault  was  at  first  repulsed 

witVi  loss.     Belisarius  decided  to  invest  the  place,  but  as  the 

Sao-acens  were  useless  for  siege  warfare,  he  sent  Arethas  and 

Us    troops,  accompanied  by  1200  guardsmen,  to  invade  and 

bajxy  Assyria,  intending  to  cross  Uie  Tigris  himself  when  he 

had  taken  the  fort.     Tlie  siege  was  of  short  duration,  for  the 

ga.rxison  was  not  suppHed  with  provisions,  and  soon  consented 

I U)    surrender ;  all  the  Christians  were  dismissed  free,  the  fire- 

^ worshippers  were  sent  to  Byzantium^   to  await  the  Kmperor*s 

pleasure,  and  the  fort  was  levelled  to  the  ground. 

Meanwhile    the    plundering    expedition    of    Arethas    was 
stLccessful,  but  he  played  his  allies  false.     Desiring  to  retain 


*  Thea€   Persians,  with  their  leader 
RlescLaueSj    were  aften^'arda    sent    to 
' "  '  "        the     GotliA.      It    was 


KomiLu  policy  to  employ  PersiaD  cap- 
tives against  tfie  Gotha,  Gothic  ca^* 
tivea  against  t\i*i  YemMia, 
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>rmtyW,  he  invented  a  story  to  rid  liiinself  < 
accompanied  him,*  and  he  sent  ] 
This   was  not  the  only  cause 
geiijeral's  mind     The  Eoman,  especiaQv 
not  inured  to  and  could  not  endun 
iff  the  dry  Mesopotamian  climate  in  niid* 
broke  out  in  the  anny,  demoralised  by 
All  the  soldiers  were  anxious  to  return  ] 
&trict8,  and  as  it  was  already  August,  the  ' 
ooops  of  Lebanon  were  uneasy,  fancyiug  tliat 
be    advancing     to    plnn<ler    their  homea 
to  be  done  but   yield  to  the  prevailing 
ihued  by  all  the  generals.     It  cannot  be  said 
of  Belisarius  accomplished  much  to  set  off 
ion  of  Petra  by  the  Persians. 

Cktsroes  Invasion  of  Conimagme,  542  a.d. 

Kl  of  Chosroe-s  when  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  in 

to  send    6000   soldiei-s   to   besiege    the  town  of 

because  the  bishop  Candidus,  who  had  undert«ken 

imnsom  of  the  Surene  captives  two  yeara  Mxm, 

to  collect  the  amount,  and  found  Justinian  deaf  to 

for  aid.     But  the  town  lay  in  a  desert,  and  tb 

soon  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt  in  consc- 

tif  the  diought     It  was  not  the  I^ersian^s  intention  ic 

Utoe  in  despoiling  the  pr<»vince  Euphratensis  or  Com- 

;    he  purposed  to  invade  Palestine,  and  plunder  tb(tj 

of  Jerusalem.      But  this  exploit  was  reserved  for  1 

oC  the  same  name,  and  the  invader  returned  lo  hii^ 

having  accompKshed  almost  nothing.      This  speaiy] 

probably  due  to  the   outbreak  of  the  plagnjeia 

ihdwgh  the  Soman  historian  attributes  it  \xy  tbe  a^ldress 

us  travelled  by  post-horses  (vcrtdi)  from  Conston' 
io  the  Euphratesian  province,  and  taking  up  his  quartetSi 
on  the  Euphrates,  close  to  Carchemisb,  the  ancienlj 


the  Glatton  were 
1200  vira<rTurrai- 


they  proceeded    to  Theo<l( 
order  to  avoid  a  hostile  untij  wl 


^^ 
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le  Hittites,  he  collected  there   the  hulk   of  the 
were  dispersed    throughout    the  proviuce  in  its 
ojs  cities.     Chosroes  was  curious  about  the  persouality  of 
krius.  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much, — ^the  conrjueror  of 
Vaudals,  the   conqueror   of  the  Gotha,  who   had  led  two 
i,  mouarchs  in  triumph  to  the  feet  of  Justinian.     Accord- 
he  sent  Abandaues  ^  as  an  envoy  to  the  Komau  general, 
pretext  of  learning  why  Justinian  had  not  sent  ainbas- 
to  negotiate  a  peace, 
iUsariiis  did  not  mistake  the  true   nature  of  Abandanes' 
Ion,  and  determined  to  make  an  impression.     Having  sent 
ly  of  one  thousand  cavalry  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
IS  the  enemy  if  they  attempted  to  cross,  he  selected 
lousand  tall  and  comely  men  from  his  army  and  proceeded 
hem  to  a  place  at  some  distance  from  his  camp,  as  if  on 
[ting  expedition.     He    had    constnicted    for    himself   a 
[ion '  of  thick  canvas,  which  he  set  up,  as  in  a  desert  spot, 
when  he  knew  that  the  ambassador  was  approaching,  he 
jed  his  soldiers  with  careful  negligence.     On  either  side 
to  stood  Thracians  and   IllyriauB,  a  little  farther  off  the 
i,  then  Heruls,  Vandals,  and  Moors ;   all  were  arrayed  in 
fitting  linen  tunics  and  drawere,  without  a  cloak  or  epomis 
Iguise  tbe  symmetr}*  of  their  forms,  and,  like  hunters,  each 
d  a  whip  as  well  as  some  weapon,  a  swoi^d,  an  axe,  or  a 
They  did  not  stand  still,  as  men  on  duty,  but  moved 
fesly  about,  glancing  idly  and  indifferently  at  the  Persian 
\  who  soon  arrived  and  marvelled, 

►  Abandanes'  complaint  that  '*  the  Caesar  "  had  not  sent 
ibassy  to  Ids  master,  Belisarius  answered,  as  one  amused, 
I  not  the  habit  of  men  to  transact  their  affairs  as  Chosroes 
Bnsacted  his.  Otbei's,  when  aggrieved,  send  an  embassy 
md  if  they  fail  in  obtaining  satisfaction,  resort  to  war ; 
e  attacks  and  then  talks  of  peace."  The  presence  and 
Ig  of  the  Eoman  general,  and  the  appeamnce  of  his  fol* 
p,  hunting  indiflerently  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
fcn  camp  without  any  precautions,  made  a  profound  im- 
pn  on  Abandanes,  and  he  persuaded  his  miLster  t-o  abandon 

lopbanes  cjilla  him  Abaiidaze^,      htul  a  second  authority  hefore  him, 
ft    rii  rnnnt.     talHt?a     so    clc3sfcly  '^  irairiAewv,  which   Prc»co|iitis  intro- 

duceswith  Ills  usual  a\Kilog!etic  forrauW 


L 


>ii)  with  tbttt  of  Pro- 
>ct  not  soem  to  liave 
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the  proposed  expeditioiL     Chosraes  may  have  reflected    th 
the  triumph  of  a  king  over  a  general  would  be  no  humiliatia 
for  the  i^eneral.  whOe  the  triumph  of  a  mere  general  over 
king  would  be  very  humiliating  for  the  king ;  such  at  least  d 
the  colouring   that   the  general's  historian  put  on  the  king^i 
retreat.     According  to  the  same  authority,  Chosroes  hesitate 
to    risk    the    passage    of    the    Euphrates    while    the    enemy 
were  so  near,  but  BeUsarius.  with  his  smaller  numbers,  did  not 
entertain   the  intention  of  obstructing  him,  and  a  truce  was 
niaile,  Juhamies,  son  of  Basil,  being   delivered,  an  un willing 
hostage,  to  Chosroes.     Having  reached  the  other    l)ank»  the! 
l*ersians  turned  aside  to  take  and  demolish  Callinicum^  the! 
Coblen2   of  the  Euphrates,  which  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their 
assault,  as  the  walls  were  in  process  of  renovation  at  the  tima 
This  retreat  of  Chosroes,  according  to  Procopius,  procured  for 
Belisarius  greater  glory  than  he  had  won  by  his  victories  iii,j 
Africa  and  Italy* 

But  the  account  of  Procopius,  which  coming  from  a  less 
illustrious  historian  would  be  rejected  ou  account  of  internal 
improbability,  cannot  be  accepted  with  confidence.  It  displays 
sucli  a  marked  tendency  to  glorify  Ids  favourite  and  friend 
Belisarius,  that  it  can  hardly  be  received  as  a  candid  uuvamisli*;^! 
account  of  the  actual  transactions*  Besides,  there  is  a  certain 
inconsistency.  If  Chosroes  retired  for  fmr  of  Belisarius,  u 
Procopius  would  have  us  believe,  why  was  it  he  who  received 
the  hostage,  and  how  did  he  venture  to  take  Callinicum  ?  It 
might  be  sidd  that  th(:^se  were  devices,  connived  at  by  Belisaritis, 
to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  a  king ;  but  as  there  actually  existed 
a  potent  cause,  unconnected  with  the  Romans,  to  induce  hisj 
return  to  Persia,  namely  the  outl>reak  of  the  plague,  we  caii( 
hardly  hesitate  to  assume  that  this  was  its  true  motive*^ 


IV.  Tlie  Rovian  Invasimi  of  Fcrsm^rn^riia,  543  A.n. 

In  spite  of  the  plague  Cliosroes  set  forth  in  the  following 
spring  to  invade  Eoman  Armenia,  He  advanced  into  the  dis- 
trict of  Azerbiyan  (Atropatene),  and  halted  at  the  great  shmt 
of  Persian  fire-worship,  where  the  moffi  kept  alive  an  eternal 

'  So  HAwlinson  {op,  ciU  p.  401)^  ^Ko      than  he*  deserves.    The  plag«e  bwk' 
perlmjis  U  ni^ro  gencroui  to  Procopius     out  in  Term  in  the  summer  of  541 
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flame,  which  Procopius  wishes  to  identify  with  the  fire  of 
Boman  Vesta.  Here  the  Pei^ian  monarch  waited  for  some 
time,  having  received  a  message  that  two  ambassadors^  were 
on  their  way  to  him,  with  instrnctions  from  "  the  Caesar/' 
But  the  ambas,sadors  did  not  anive,  because  one  of  them  fell 
ill  by  the  road ;  and  Chosroes  did  not  pursue  his  north- 
wani  joorney,  bec-aiise  a  jjlan^e  laroke  out  in  ]iis  arniy.  The 
Persian  general  Nabedes  sent  a  christian  bishop  named  Eu- 
dubiiis  to  Valerian,  tjie  Eoman  general  in  Armenia,  with  com- 
plaints that  the  expected  embassy  had  not  appeared,  Eiidubiiis 
was  accompanied  by  his  brother,  who  secretly  communieated 
to  Valerian  the  valuable  information  that  Chosroes  was  just 
then  encompassed  by  perplexities,  the  spread  of  the  plague, 
and  the  revolt  of  one  of  his  sons.  It  was  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Ramans,  and  Justinian  gave  command  that  all 
the  generals  stationed  in  the  East  should  combine  to  invade 
Persaimenia, 

Martin  was  the  master  of  soldiers  in  the  East;  he  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  possessed  much  actual  authority 
over  the  other  commanders.  They  at  first  encamped  in  the  same 
district,  but  did  not  unite  their  forces,  which  in  all  amounted  to 
about  thirty  thousand  men.  Martin  himself,  with  Ildiger  and 
Theoctistus,  encamped  at  Kitliarizuii,  about  four  days'  march 
irom  Theodosiopolis ;  the  troops  of  Peter  and  Adolios  took  up 
their  quarters  in  the  vicinity  ;  while  Valerian,  \\\^  general  of 
Armenia,  stationed  himself  close  to  Theodosiopolis  and  was 
joined  there  by  Narses  and  a  regiment  of  Heruls  and  Armenians. 
The  Emperor*3  nephew  Justus  and  some  other  commanders 
remained  duriug  the  campaign  far  to  the  south  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Martyropolis,  where  they  made  incursions  of  no 
great  importance. 

At  first  the  various  generals  made  separate  inroads,  but 
they  ultimately  united  their  regiments  in  the  spacious  plain  of 
Dubis,  eight  days  from  TlieodosiopoHs.  This  plain,  well  suited 
for  equestrian  exercise,  and  riclily  populated,  was  a  famous 
i^n<lezvous  for  traders  of  all  nations,  Indian,  Iberian,  Persian, 
and  Eoman.-     About  fifteen  miles  from  Dubis  there  was  a 

*  ConstantianuB,    an    Illynun,    and  subject  to  tlie  spinttml  govt^rnmeiit  of 

Scrgius   of   Edciisa,    both   rhetors   and  a  bishop  callud  the  GitlhQlicxLs^  a  tema 

inen  of  intellect,  which  lias    survived   to    the    pif-seut 

'  The  ChriHtiaiis  of  these  parts  were  day. 
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steep  mountaia,  on  whose  side  was  perched  a  village  called 
Anglon,  protected  by  a  strong  fortress.  Here  the  Persian 
general  Nabedes,  with  foiu*  thousand  soUliers,  had  taken  tip  an 
almost  impregnable  position,  blocking  the  precipitous  streets  ol 
ae  \411age  with  stones  and  waggons.  The  ranks  of  the  Roman 
ay,  as  it  marched  to  Anglon,  fell  into  disoixier ;  the  want  of 
union  among  the  generals,  who  acknowledged  no  supreme 
leader,  led  to  confusion  in  the  line  of  march ;  mixed  bodies  of 
soldiers  and  sutlers  turned  aside  to  plunder ;  and  the  security 
which  they  displayed  might  have  warranted  a  spectator  in  pro- 
phesying  a  speedy  reverse.  As  they  drew  near  to  the  fortress, an 
Attempt  was  made  to  marshal  the  somewhat  demoralised  troops 
in  the  form  of  two  wings  and  a  centre.  The  centre  was  com- 
manded  by  the  Master  of  Soldiers,  the  right  wing  by  Peter,  the 
left  by  Valerian  ;  and  all  advanced  in  irregular  and  wavering 
line,  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  ground.^  The  best 
course  for  the  Persians  was  obviously  to  act  on  the  defensive* 
Narses  and  his  Heruls,  who  were  probably  on  the  left  wing 
with  Valerian,  were  the  first  to  attack  the  foes  and  to  press  them 
back  into  the  fort.  Drawn  on  by  the  retreating  enemy  through 
the  narrow  village  streets,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  ou  the 
flank  and  in  the  rear  by  an  ambush  of  Persians  who  had 
cealed  themaelves  in  the  liouses.  The  valiant  Narses 
wounded  in  the  temple ;  his  brother  succeeded  in 
1dm  from  the  fray,  but  the  wound  proved  mortal*  This  repulse 
of  the  foremost  spread  the  alarm  to  the  regiments  that  were 
coming  up  behind ;  Nabedes  comprehended  that  the  momeul 
had  arrived  to  take  the  offensive  and  let  loose  his  soldiers  od 
the  panic-stricken  ranks  of  the  assaOants ;  and  all  the  Henib^ 
who  fouglit  accoixling  to  their  wont  without  helmets  or  breast- 
plates,^ fell  before  the  charge  of  the  Persians.  The  Eomftos 
did  not  tarry ;  tliey  cast  their  arms  away  and  fled  in  wild  cou- 
fusion,  and  the  mounted  soldiei's  galloped  so  fast  that  k^ 
horses  sur\dved  the  flight  \  but  the  Persians,  apprehensive  of 
an  ambush,  did  not  pursue. 

Never,  says  Procopiug,  did  the  Eonians  experience  such » 
great  disaster.     This  exaggeration  makes  us  seriously  incUn^ 

1  I^ocopins  assigns  as  an  udditioiial  caiise  the  want  of  diacipliiic  or  \}rt'i\(i^ 
marBballiii^  of  the  tTooi>3 ;  btit  I  feel  aoine  suspicions  of  the  whole  occoo»*  <*' 
this  cann»aif;n, 

'  The  Hcrul'a  only  armoAiT  -w^l^  A.%H&\d  o^d  a  cloAk  of  thick  stuE 
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to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  Procopius'  account  of  this  campaign. 
We  can  hardly  avoitl  detecting  in  his  narrative  a  desire  to 
place  the  generals  in  iis  bad  a  light  as  possihle,  just  a^  in  his 
description  of  the  hostiUties  of  the  preceding  year  he  mani- 
fested a  marked  tendency  to  place  the  behaviour  of  hi?  hero 
Belisarius  in  as  fair  a  light  as  possible.  In  fact  he  seems  t-o 
wish  to  draw  a  strong  and  siiiking  contrast  between  a 
brilliant  campaign  in  542  and  a  miserable  failing  in  543.  We 
have  seeu  reason  to  doubt  the  exceptional  brilUaucy  of  Beli- 
Bftriua'  achievement ;  and  we  may  be  disposed  to  question  the 
statement  that  the  defeat  at  Ancjlon  was  overwhelmino',  and 
ike  insiimation  that  the  generals  were  incompetent 


V.   Chosrocd  Invasion  of  Mempotamia  ;  Siege  of  Edcssa — - 

544  A.  a 


His  failure  at  Edessa  in  540  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the 
lid  monarch  ;  he  determined  to  retrieve  it  in  544,  The 
aiege  of  this  important  fortress^  the  key  to  Eoman  Mesopo- 
tamia, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  siege  warfare  of 
the  sixth  century.  The  place  was  so  stroug  that  Oiosroes 
would  have  been  glad  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  second  failure,  and 
he  proposed  to  the  inhabitants  that  they  should  pay  him  an 
immense  sum  or  allow  him  to  take  all  the  riches  in  the  city. 
His  proposal  was  refused,  though  if  he  had  made  a  reasonable 
demand  it  would  have  been  agreed  to ;  and  the  Persian  army 
encamped  at  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  from  the  walls.  Three 
experienced  generals,  Peter,  Martin,  and  Peranius,  were 
Mtationed  in  Edessa  at  this  lime. 

^B  On  the  eighth  day  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege, 
■pbosroes  caused  a  large  number  of  hewn  trees  to  be  strewn  on 
^Bie  ground  in  tlie  shape  of  an  immense  sfpmre,  at  about  a 
8tone*s  throw  from  the  city ;  earth  was  heaped  over  the  trees, 
so  as  to  form  a  flat  mound,  and  stones,  not  cut  smooth  and 
regular  as  for  building,  but  rough  hewn,  were  piled  on  the  top» 
additional  strength  being  secured  by  a  layer  of  wooden  beams 
placed  between  the  stones  and  the  earth.     It  required  many 

Kys  to  raise  this  mound  to  a  height  sufficient  to  overtop  the 
dls.     At  tirst  the  workmen  were  harassed  by  a  saUy  of  Huns, 
one  of  whom,  named  Argek,  slew  twenty-seven  with  his  own. 


k 


hand.  This  could  not  be  repeated,  as  henceforward  a  guard  o£  J 
Persians  stood  by  to  protect  the  builders.  As  the  work  weutl 
on,  the  mound  seems  to  have  been  extended  in  breadth  m  well  j 
as  in  height,  and  to  have  approached  closer  to  the  walls,  so  thatl 
the  workmen  came  within  range  of  the  archers  who  manned] 
the  battlements,  but  they  protected  themselves  by  thick  audi 
long  strips  of  canvas,  WMjven  of  ^oat  hair,  which  were  hung  on  I 
poles,  and  proved  an  adequate  shield.  Foiled  in  thf^ir  attempts  j 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  threatening  pile,  w4iich  they  saw! 
rising  daily  higher  and  higher,  the  besieged  sent  an  emluissy] 
to  Chosroes.  The  spokesman  of  the  ambassadors  was  tlidj 
physician  Stephen,  a  native  of  Edessa,  who  had  enjoyed  thai 
friendship  and  favour  of  Kobad,  whom  he  had  healed  of  » 
disease,  and  had  superintended  the  education  of  Chosroes  him- 
self. But  even  he,  intlueutial  though  he  was,  could  not  obtain  j 
more  than  the  choice  of  three  alternatives- — the  surrender  of  j 
Peter  and  Pcranins,  who,  originally  Persian  subjects*  hi^d 
presumed  to  make  war  against  their  master's  son ;  the  payment  j 
of  50,000  lbs.  of  gold  (two  million  and  a  quarter  pounds  j 
sterling);  or  tlie  reception  of  Persian  deputies,  who  should! 
ransack  Uie  city  for  treasures  and  bring  all  to  the  PeKiauj 
ciunp.  All  these  proposals  were  too  extravagant  to  ^l 
entertained  for  an  instant ;  the  ambassadors  returned  in  dejec-| 
tion.  and  the  erection  of  the  mound  advanced.  A  ne^  | 
embassy  was  sent,  but  was  not  even  admitted  to  an  audience;] 
and  w^hen  the  plan  of  raising  the  city  wall  was  tried*  the  j 
besiegers  found  no  difliculty  in  elevating  their  construction  | 
also. 

At  length  the  Eomaus  resorted  to  the  plan  of  underniininj? 
the  niuuud,  but  when  theii'  excavation  had  reached  the  niitUl*^ 
of  the  pile  the  noise  of  the  Bul>terranean  digging  was  liearij 
by  the  Persian  builders,  who  inmiediately  dug  or  hewed  ^1 
hole  in  their  own  structure  in  order  to  discover  the  miaerStr 
These,    knowing     that     they    were     detected,    filled    up   thflj 
remot^jst  part  of  the  excavated  passage  and  adopted  a  ^^^\ 
device.      Beneath  the  end  of  the  mound  nearest  to  the  city  they  j 
formed  a  small  subterranean  chamber  with  stones,  boards,  aiiij 
earth.      Into  this  room  they  threw  pUes  of  wood  of  the  mostj 
iuflanimable  kind,  wliicli  had  been  smeared  over  with  &ulpbir. 
bitumen,  and  oil  of  cedar.      As  soon  as  the  mound  was  com- 
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plet>^.  they  kindled  the  logs,  and  kept  the  fire  replenished  witli 
fre3l^  ^^^el-  A  considerable  time  was  required  for  the  fire  to 
lien  otrate  the  entire  extent  of  the  mound,  and  smoke  began  to 
iasix^  prematurely  from  that  part  where  the  foundations  wem 
first  inrtamed.  Tiie  besieged  adopted  a  cunning  device  to 
mi^l*i*'^d  the  besiegers.  They  cast  burning  arrows  and 
liuirled  vessels  filled  with  biurning  embers  on  various  parts  of 
the  mound ;  the  Persian  soldiers  ran  to  and  fro  to  extingnisli 
iheixi,  believing  that  the  smoke,  which  really  came  from 
lieri^eath,  was  caused  by  the  flaming  missiles ;  and  some  thus 
eia ployed  were  pierced  by  arrows  from  the  walls.  Next 
mai:*iiing  Chosri>es  himself  \'isited  the  mound  and  was  the  first 
to  cliscover  the  true  cause  of  the  smoke,  which  now  issued  in 
deixser  volume.  The  whole  army  was  summoned  to  tlie  scene 
atti.i<l  the  jeers  of  the  Eomans,  who  surveyed  from  the  walls  the 
cocistemation  of  their  foe.  The  torrents  of  water  w4th  which 
lb©  stones  were  flooded  increiised  the  vapour  instead  of  qnench- 
iBi^  it  and  caused  the  sulphurous  tiames  to  operate  more 
violently.  In  the  evening  the  volume  of  smoke  was  so 
immense  that  it  could  be  seen  as  far  away  to  the  south  as  at 
tho  city  of  Carrhae  *;  and  the  fire,  w^hich  had  been  gradually 
wctrking  upwards  as  well  as  spreading  beneath,  at  length  gained 
the  air  and  overtopped  the  surface.  Tlien  the  Persians  desisted 
fn:>jcu  their  futile  endeavours, 

i^ix  days  later  an  attack  was  made  on  the  walls  at  early 

dsL^vn,  and  but  for  a  farmer  who  chanced  to  be  awake  and  gave 

th^    alarm,   the  garrison  might  "have    been   surprised.       The 

assailants  were  repulsed  ;  and  another  assault  on  the  great  gate 

it     mid-day  was  likewise  unsuccessfid.     One  final  effort  was 

ma.de  by  the  baffled   beleaguerers.       The  ruins  of   the  half* 

dextjolished  niomid  were  covered  with  a  floor  of  bricks,  and  &'om 

ttiis  elevation  a  grand  attack  was  made.     At  fii-st  the  Persians 

aeemed  to  be  superior,  but  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  in 

tU^  city  was  ultimately  crowned  with  victory.     The  peasants, 

evtm  the  women  and  the  children,  ascended  the  walla  and  took 

^   part  in  the  combat  \  cauldrons  of  oil  were  kept  continually 

l>oiling,  that  the  burning  liquid  might  be  poured  on  the  heads 

of  the  assailants ;  and  the  Peraians,  unable  to  endure  the  fury 

of  their  enemies,  fell  back  and  confessed  to  Chosroes  that  they 

*  The  dJsUnce  of  Carrhae  from  Edesaa  was  a\*o\xX  V\vvcVj  TX3i\<£%. 
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were  vanquislie<l.  Tlie  enraged  despot  drove  them  back  ti>  the 
encounter  ;  they  made  yet  one  supreme  effort,  and  were  yet 
onco  more  discomfited.  Edessa  was  saved,  and  the  siege  un- 
willingly abandoned  by  the  disappointed  long,  who,  however, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  5000  lbs.  of  gold  from  thej 
weary  though  victorious  Edessenes. 

In  the  following  year,  545  A,D.,  a  peace  or  truce*  was  con- 
cluded for  five  years,  Justinian  consenting  to  pay  2000  lbs,  of 
gold  and  to  permit  a  certain  Greek  physician,  named  Tribunus, 
to  remain  at  the  Persian  court  for  a  year.     Tribunns  of  Pales- 
tine, the  l>est  medical  doctor  of  the  age,  was,  we  are  told,  a   .^^^ 
man  of  distinguished  virtue  and  piety,  and  highly  valueil  by  ^^H 
Chosroes,    whose    constitution    was    delicate    and    constantly  ^JB 
required  the  serviceB  of  a  physician.     At  the  end  of  the  vear-:^-^ 
the  king  permitted  him  to  ask  a  boon,  and  instead  of  proposing^^ 
remuneration  for  liimself  he  begged  for  the  freedom  of  somi^^ 
Euman  prisoners.     Chosroes  not  only  liberated  those  whom  h^ 
named,  but  others  also  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  a2]<^^__ . 
Tribunus  won   the   blessings   of   those    whom   his   word   ^^  -^    , 
nmsoraed  and  gre^t  glory  among  men. 


^  No  distinct  meotiozi  of  tliis  tnio«  is  made  by  Gil^boQ,  who 
these  cumpaigna  with  a  viigue  sentenf^e. 
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"IThe  Lazi  soon  found  that  the  despotism  of  the  Pei'sian  fire- 
^Worsliipper  was  less  tolerable  than  the  oppression  of  the 
ohristian  monopolists,  and  repented  that  they  had  taught 
t,he  armies  of  the  great  king  to  penetrate  the  defiles  of 
Colchis,  It  was  not  long  before  the  magi  attempted  to  con- 
A'-ert  the  new  province  to  a  faith  which  was  odions  to  the  chris- 
t-ianised  natives,  and  it  became  known  that  Chosroes  enter- 
"tained  the  intention  of  removing  the  inhabitants  and  colonising 
the  land  with  Persians,  Gobazes,  who  learned  that  Chosroes 
Was  plotting  against  his  life,  hastened  to  ask  for  the  pardon 
Ciud  seek  for  the  protection  of  Justinian^  whose  name  seemed 
^appropriate  to  his  character  when  compared  with  a  tj^ant 
Xvhose  title,  "the  Just'*  (like  that  of  Haroim  Al  Ea^tMd), 
^aemed  the  expression  of  a  prudent  irony.  In  549  A.D. 
•7000  Romans  were  sent  to  Lazica,  under  the  command  of 
Dagisthaens,  to  recover  the  fortress  of  Petra,  which  was  the 
inost  important  position  in  that  country.  Their  forces  were 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  thousand  Tzanic  auxiliaries. 
I^rocopius  has  warned  us  against  identifjing  the  Tzani  with 
the  Colchiaus,  apparently  a  common  mistake  in  his  time.  The 
Tzani  were  an  inland  people  living  on  the  borders  of  Pontus 
^ud  Armenia,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  precipitous 
XBOuntains  and  vast  solitudes,  impassable  torrent -beds  and 
j'a'wning  chasms,^ 


A  Proc,  B.  G,  iv.   1,     At  the  l)eprin- 
s^iiig   of  658   A.D.    we  liiul  the  Tzaiii 

^onis  smlnlued  and  rendered  them  tri- 
r — >  >acioe<a  of  wMcli  Justinian 


cliil  not  disdain  to  boost  in  onu  of  Ms 
Noveb  {AraithiBSf  v.  2).  A  good  map 
of  Cokhis  IS  much  wanted.  I  have  not 
found  that  in  Sprutier's  Hist^iscHrr 
Atlas  satiefactor 
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The  acquisition  of  Colchis  pleased  Chosroes  so  higUr,  and 
the  province  appeared  to  him  of  such  eminent  importance,  that 
he  took  every  precaution  to  secure  its  retention,^  A  highway 
was  constructed  from  the  Iberian  confines  through  the  country's 
hilly  and  woody  piisses,  so  that  not  only  cavalry  but  elephants 
could  travei*se  it  Tlie  fortress  of  Petra  was  supplied  with 
sufficient  stores  of  provisions,  consisting  of  salted  meat  and 
com,  to  last  for  five  years ;  no  wine  was  provided,  but 
\inegar  and  a  sort  of  grain  from  which  a  spirituous  liquor 
could  be  distilled.  The  armour  and  weapons  which  were 
stored  in  the  magazines  \vould,  as  was  afterwards  found,  have 
accoutred  five  times  the  number  of  the  besiegers ;  and  a 
cunning  device  was  adopted  to  supply  the  city  with  water, 
while  the  enemy  should  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
they  had  cut  otf  the  supply.^ 

When  J-^agisthaens  laid  siege  to  the  town  the  garrison  c<yn- 
sisted  of  1500  Persians.  The  besieging  party  numbered 
7000  lloman  soldiers  and  1000  Tzani,  wdio  w^ere  assisted  by 
the  Colcliiana  imder  Gobazes.  Dagisthaeus  committed  the 
mistake  of  not  occupying  the  clisurae  or  passes  from  Iberia 
into  Colchis,  and  thereby  preventing  the  arrival  of  Persian 
reinforcements.  The  siege  was  protracted  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  small  garrison  was  ultimately  reduced  to  150  men  capabla 
of  fighting  aud  350  w^oimded  or  disabled.  The  Eomans  had 
dug  a  mine  under  the  wall  and  loosened  the  foundations ;  a 
part  of  the  wall  actually  collapsed,  and  John  the  Armenian 
with  fifty  men  rushed  through  the  breach,  but  when  their  leader 
received  a  wound  they  retired-  It  appears  that  nothing  would 
have  been  easii-r  than  to  enter  the  city  and  overpower  the 
miserably  small  number  of  defenders,  but  Dagisthaeus  pur* 
posely  delayed,  waiting  for  letters  from  Justinian.  The 
commander  of  the  garrison  protracted  the  delay  by  promising 
to  surrender  in  a  few  days,  for  he  knew  that  JVIemieroe^ 
was  approaching  to  relieve  him,  Mermeroes,  allowed  to 
enter  Colchis  unoj>posed  with  large  forces  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  soon  anived  at  the  pass  which  commands  the  plain 
of  l*etra.      Here   liis   progress  was   withstood   by  a  hundi'ed      J^ 

'  He  tried  to  Imild   a  fleet   in  the  *  The  way  in  which  this  was  eflVoled 

Euxine,  but  the  material  was  destroyed      will  be  deacril>e<i  below,  p.  440. 
hy  lightning. 
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■^mans.  but  after  a  long  and  bloody  battk  the  weary  guards 
^-v'€  way,  and  the  Persians  reached  the  summit,  A\lien 
j)^  giisthaeus  learned  this  he  raised  the  siege,  and  marched 
i,^:irthwarda  to  the  Thasis. 

Meniieroes  left  3000  men  in  Petra  aud  provisioned  it  for 

u  ^liort  time.      Directing  the  t^^anison  to  repair  the  walls,  he 

(1^  j>arted  himself  with  the  rest  of  the  army  on  a  plundering 

-dition  in  order  to  obtain  more  supplies.     He  finally  left 

_'     '0  men  under  Phabrigus  in  Colchis,  instructbg  them  to  keep 

pet^a  supplied  with  food,  and  withdrew  to  Persarmeuia.     Dis- 

iistor   scM)n   befell  these    5000  ;  they    were  surprised  in  their 

caiup  by  Dagisthaeus  and  Gobazes  in  the  early  morning,  and 

but  few  escaped.     All  the  provisions  brought  from  Iberia  for 

tlie  use  of  Petra  were  dcHtroyed,  and  the  x>asse.s  which  admitted 

the  stranger  to  Colchis  were  ganiBoned.* 

In  the  spring  of  560  Chorianes  entered  Colchis  with  a 
Tersian  army,  and  encamped  by  the  river  Hippis,  where  a 
^buttle  was  fought  in  which  the  Eomans,  under  Dagisthaeus, 
^■^re  triumphantly  \dctoriQUs,  and  Chorianes  lost  his  life.  The 
^Bigagement  was  notable  for  the  curious  behaviour  of  tlie  Lazi 
^wad  the  bravery  of  a  Pei^armenian  who  fought  under  tlie 
Roman  standard.  The  Lazi  protested  against  associating  them- 
selves with  their  allies  in  tiie  bLittle,  and  insisted  on  facing  the 
foe  foremost  and  alone,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  a  greater 
stake  in  the  event  than  their  pi-otectors,  and  perhaps  thinking 
that  the  stress  of  a  graver  danger  would  increase  their  defective 
caiirage.  They  were  allowed  to  have  their  way  in  so  far  that 
die  Lazic  cavalry  led  the  van,  but  at  the  very  sight  of  the 
eneniy  tliey  turned  and  tied  for  refuge  to  those  with  whom 
they  had  disdained  to  march  in  company.  The  Perstumenian 
iVrtabane^,  a  deserter  who  had  proved  his  fidelity  to  the 
Komans  by  slaying  twenty  Persians,  exhibited  his  courage  in 
&  conspicuous  place  between  the  adverse  armies  by  dismounting 
and  despatching  a  mighty  I'ersiaii.  These  single  combata  were 
perhaps  a  feature  in  many  of  the  battles  of  the  sixth  century ; 
they  are  certainly  a  feature  in  the  pages  of  the  Idstorians, 

'     ■*  "^    ^h\^  yjoint  the  two    Iwjoks  of  after  tlie  other  books  had  been  ^ven  lo 

'                     kuu\"m   as  ih  BcUo  PcMco  the    worliL     Froeopius   apolo^ses    for 

'^                 i!  oihI,  but  the  thrt'/id  of  tho  the  necessity  whicn  comf»ela  him    to 

J*i*iitiv<  is  rvjsumiHl  in   the  cA?  lidh  abandon    his    method  ot  ^w^m^JwCcal 

^'wA^   Bk.   jV.,  which    wtm   writteD  divisions  ^B.  G,  \v.  V\* 
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Miianwlnlc  Dagisthaeiis  was  accused  of  misconducting  the 
siege  of  Petra,  through  disloyalty  or  culpable  negligence, 
Justinian  ordered  that  ho  should  be  arrested,  and  appointed 
Bessas,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Italy,  in  his  stead. 
Men  wondered  at  this  appointment,  and  thought  that  the 
Emperor  was  foolish  to  entrust  the  command  to  a  general  who 
was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  whose  career  in  the  West  had 
been  inglorious ;  but  the  choice^  as  we  shall  see,  was  justified^  J 
by  the  i-esult.  The  subordinate  commanders  were  Wilgang^  ^* 
a  Henil,  Benilus  the  brother  of  Buzes,  Babas  a  Thmcian^.^  * 
and  Odonachns  (all  of  whom  preceded  Bessas  to  Lazica) ;  and^^3 
Jfihn  the  Annenian,  who  hud  shown  his  valour  at  the  battle  o^R^  *^ 
Hippia 

The  first  labour  that  devolved  on  Bessas  was  to  suppres^^^^^ 
the  revolt  of  the  Abasgi.     The  territory  of  ihis  nation  extendedE:^^ 

along  the  lunated  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  was  sepa ^-** 

rated  from  Colcliis  by  the  coimtrj^  of  the  Apsilians,  whai::^-° 
inhabited  that  ambiguous  district  between  the  western  spurs  o&tr  ^ 
Caueastis  and  the  sea,  a  district  which  lielongs  to  Asia,  and^^=^ 
might  l>e  claimed  by  Europe.  The  Apsilians  had  long  been*^^*^ 
Christians,  and  submitted  to  the  lordsliip  of  their  Lazic  neigh- — -^ 
hours,  who  had  at  one  time  also  held  sway  over  the  Abaagi — *^ 
Like  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,.,-^' 
Abasgia  was  governed  by  two  princes,  of  whom  one  ruled  in.*^-*^ 
the  west  and  the  other  in  the  east  These  potentates-^^^ 
increased  their  revenue  by  the  sale  of  beautiful  boys,  whouL-*-^'^ 
tliey  tore  in  early  childhood  from  the  arms  of  tlieir  reluctant^^::^-**' 
parents  and  made  eunuchs ;  for  in  the  Eoman  Empire  tbes©^^*^ 
comely  and  useful  slaves  were  in  constant  demand,  and.^^ 
secured  a  high  price  inmi  tlie  opulent  and  luxurious  nobles.  ^-^^ 
It  w*as  the  glory  of  Justinian  to  compass  the  abolition  of  this^^^^^ 
unnatural  practice  ;  the  subjects  supported  the  remonstrances^^^^ 
which  the  Emperors  envoy,  himself  an  Abasgian  eunuch^  -M^ 
made  to  their  kings  ;  the  monarchy,  or  tyranny,  was  aboli^hed^  ^^' 
nm\  a  people  which  had  worshipped  trees  embraced  Christianity-,^ 
to  enjoy,  as  they  tliought,  a  long  period  of  freedom  under  tbe 
protection  of  the  Roman  Augustus.      But  the  mildest  pro- 

*  Ulf gagas  (ProcopiuB),  but  Agathias      fir«t  uart  compare   ITf/Jieliii,  for 
oaUa  tlie  same  man  OifXtyaYyot,    The      second  Wol^-ganff, 
is   evidently  WUgang:   for  the 
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t^etorate  tends  insensibly  to  become  domination.  Boman  sol- 
,]iei'3  entered  the  country,  and  taxes  were  imposed  un  the  new 
frJeiAils  of  the  Emperor.  The  Abasgi  prefeiTed  being  tyrannised 
uT^^T  by  men  of  their  own  blood  to  being  the  slaves  of  a  foreign 
m£i3ter,  and  accoixlingly  they  elected  two  new  kings,  Opsites 
ill  the  east  and  Sceparnas  in  the  west  But  it  would  have 
been  rash  to  brave  the  jealons  anger  of  Justinian  without  the 
support  of  some  stronger  power,  and  when  Nabedes,  after  the 
trreat  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Hippis,  visited  Lazica,  he 
received  sixty  noble  hostages  from  the  Abasgi,  who  craved  the 
protection  of  Chosroes.  Tbey  had  not  taken  warning  from  the 
repentance  of  the  Lazi,  that  it  was  a  hazardous  measure  to 
invoke  the  Persian.  The  king,  Scepanias,  was  soon  afterwards 
gunimoned  to  the  Sassanid  court,  and  his  colleague  Opsites 
prepare<l  to  resist  the  Eoman  forces  which  Bessas  despatched 
against  him  under  the  command  of  Wilgang  and  John  the 
Armenian. 

In  tlie  southern  boixlei-s  of  Abasgia,  close  to  the  Apsilian 
frontier,  an  extreme  mountain  of  the  Caucasian  chain  descends 
in  the  form  of  a  staircase  to  the  waters  of  the  Eiixiue.  Here, 
on  one  of  the  lower  spinas,  the  Abasgi  had  built  a  strung  and 
roomy  fastness  in  which  they  hoped  to  defy  the  pursuit  of  an 
inva<ler,  A  rough  and  difficult  glen  separated  it  from  the  sea, 
while  the  ingress  was  so  narrow  that  two  persons  could  not  enter 
abrexxst,  and  so  low  that  it  was  necessary  to  crawL  The  Unmans, 
who  had  sailed  from  the  Phasis,  or  perhaps  from  Trapezns, 
landed  on  the  Apsilian  borders,  and  proceeded  by  land  to 
Tracliea,  as  the  glen  was  appropriately  called,  where  they 
found  the  whole  Abasgic  nation  arrayed  to  defend  a  pass  which 
ii  w'ould  have  been  easy  to  hold  against  far  larger  numbers. 
Wilgang  remained  with  half  the  army  at  the  foot  of  tlie  glen, 
while  John  and  the  other  half  embarked  in  the  boats  which 
had  accompanied  the  coast  march  of  the  soldiers.  Tliey 
Janded  at  no  great  distance,  and  by  a  circuitous  route  were 
to  approach  the  unsusj:>ectiug  foe  in  the  rear.  The  Abasgi 
in  consternation  towards  their  fortress  ;  fugitives  and  pur- 
3,  mingled  together,  strove  to  penetrate  the  narrow  aperture, 
those  inside  could  not  prevent  enemies  from  entering  with 
But  the  Eomans  when  tbey  were  within  the  walls 
Jbuiid    a   new  labour  awaiting  them.      Tlv^i   Mi^dS^gi  lci\Xl\^<^ 
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ibemseLves  in  their  hotide%  and  vexed  their  adversaries  by 
shcmeriiig  miasilea  from  abova  At  length  the  Homans  coa. 
ceived  the  idea  of  emplovitig  the  aid  of  hre,  and  the  dwellings  I 
were  booh  radooed  to  ashes.  Some  of  the  people  were  burnt.  I 
othets,  indnding  the  wives  of  the  kings,  were  takeu  aUvo^J 
while  Opsites  escaped  to  the  Hans.  But  it  most  not  bel 
thought  that  the  nation  was  extenninated,  as  the  words  r»« 
ProcopiQs  might  lead  ns  U)  infer*  We  shall  meet  the  Al^a^g^ 
again,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  in  the  days  of  anotbei  J 
Joaiinian.  I 

Shortly  before  or  shortly  after  this   episode  in  Abasgl^J 
another  episode  was  enacted  in  the  neighbouring  country  o4 
Apsilia.       Terdetes,    a    Lazic    noble,    quarrelled    mth    Kirx  J 
Gobazes,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  IVrsiartJ 
to  betray  a  strong  fort  called  Tzibilon,  in  Apsilia.     TMien  tb^ 
garrison  saw  foreign  troops  approaching  under  a  Lazic  convoji 
they  admitted  them  imhesitatingly.  and  for  a  moment  it  seemotfl 
that  Apsilia  was  a   Persian   dependency.      But  the  Feisia^d 
leader,  seized   with   a   passion   for   the   beautiful  wife  of  tlie 
governor,    compelled    her    by    force    to   his    embraces,      Tl^< 
entaged  husband  slew  the  violator  and  all  his  soldiers ;    tl^^c 
Apsilians  were  fain  to  reject  the  supremacy  of  the  ColchLuis 
who  had  not  protected  them  against  the  risk  of  slavery;  bi 
the  bland  words  of  John  the  Armenian  restored  them  to  tb3i 
old  allegiance- 

The  truce  of  five  years  had  now  elapsed  (April  550),  wcm^i 
wliile  new  negotiations  began  between  the  courts  of  Byzantitj 
and  Ctesiphou,  the  Romans  in  Lazica,  under  the  command 
Bessas,  made  another  attempt  to  recover  Petra.^  A  n^" 
garri.'^an,  three  thousand  strongs  had  been  placed  in  the  fortij 
the  breaches  which  had  been  made  by  Dagisthaeus  in 
foundations  of  the  wall  were  fiUed  up  with  bags  of  saud,  ov< 
which  thick  planed  beams  were  placed  to  form  the  Imsis  of 
new  wall.  Bessas  bored  a  mine,  as  Dagisthaeus  had  done,  und^ 
the  wall,  which  was  shaken  by  the  removal  of  the  earth  Ip^3« 
neath ;  but  the  layers  of  the  stones  were  not  disarranged,  ttil 

^  While  BesBiis  was  at  Petra^  Odeo-  3000  tneD,  and  Benilufi  and  WtlgirTi| 
achofi  and  Babits  lieM  Archaeopolis  were  encamped  at  the  moutli  of  tJti 
(on  tbe  right  bank  ot  t\vfc  VViasa"^  'wWVv     ^\»ja&. 
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mass  supported  bj  the  smooth  beams  sank  regularly  as 
are  purposely  lowered  by  a  machine,  and  the  only  effect 
lat  the  height  was  reduced*  The  sinking  of  the  wall 
lelmed  the  mine ;  and  as  the  approach  to  this,  the  only 
lable.  part  of  the  city  was  an  inclined  plane,  it  was 
ible  to  apply  the  battering-rams,  whose  heavj'  frames 
>nly  be  impelled  along  a  horizontal  sm-face. 
happened  that  at  tiiis  time  three  nobles  of  the  Sabiric 
-posited  the  lloraan  camp,  in  order  to  receive  a  sum  of 
from  an  envoy  of  Justinian,  who  feared  to  continue  his 

r  their  homes  in  the  Caucasus  through  a  country  beset 
The  cunning  cjf  the  barbarians  profited  the  Koraans 
r  perplejcity  and  surinissed  the  skill  of  civilised  engineers. 

constructed  such  a  machine  "  says  the  marvelling  Pro- 

"  as  within  the  memory  of  man  never  entered  into  the 
>f  a  Eoman  or  Persian,  tliough  in  both  realms  there  has 
>een,  nor  is  now,  lacking  a  plentiful  number  of  engineers, 
ough  in  all  ages  a  machine  of  the  kind  has  been  wanted 
1  peoples  for  battering  fortifications  in  steep  places."  The 
;ity  of  the  Hnnnic  invention  might  have  put  the  engi* 
.0  shame.     Instead  of  the  perpendicnlar  and  transverse 

which  made  the  regular  machine  so  hea\'y,  a  Ught 
was  constructed  of  woven  osier  twigs,  and  covered  with 
80  that  in  appearance  it  did  not  difler  from  the  ordinai-y 
fhile    its    lightness    was    such  that  forty   men,  placed 

could  advance  supporting  it  on  their  shoulders  without 
enience.       The    battering    beam    itself,  hung    in  loose 

and  pointed  with  iron,  was  of  normal  constiiiction  ;  in 
le   old  machines   supplied  the   new  frames  with  their 

Pk^h  side  of  these  engines,  when  they  were  applied  to 
lUs,  stood  men  protected  with  helmets  and  cuimsses,  and 
ed  with  long  poles,  whose  iron  hooks  removed  the  stones 
the  rams  had  loosened.  The  besieged  hurled  from  a 
a  t^rtwer,  which  they  pj^^^^<^  *J^  the  w*all,  vessels  of 
T,  pitch,  and  naphtha  (*'  oil  of  Medea  *')  upon  the  roofs  of 
ichines,  and  it  required  all  the  agility  of  the  men  with 


•e  Huns  did  not  form  ii  nuited 
Souie  of  their  Turiiipea  Medised, 
«>mAoisL«d ;  aud  ihoae  of  both 


classes  received  from  tbeir  respectiTe 
pfttrons  occasioual  griuita  of  money. 
(Proc,  B,  G,  vy.  U.^ 
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tlie  poles  to  remove  the  flaming  miaailes  befofre  ttie 
caught  fire. 

When  an  appreciable  breach  had  been  made  iu  the  wa 

[Eessas,  with  all  his  f  '  Mo  scale  iL     The  general 

bimself,  in  spite  of  li  ,  was  the  first  to  place  ! 

foot  on  the  ladder,  and  in  the  combat  that  ensued,  of  the  2300j 
Pereians  who  resisted  and  the  6U00  Eomans  who  attacked,  1 
there  were  many  slain  and  very  few  iinwounded     Suddenlj*  i 
shout  was  raised,  and  both  sides  rushed  to  the  spot,  where  J 
Bessas  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground     The  Persians  attempted] 
to  pierce  him  with  their  darts,  but  the  guardsmen  formed  a  [ 
dense  array  around  their  general  in  the  form  of  a  testudo,  and 
protected  him  from  hurt      Tlie  Romans   had  paused  for  % 
moment  and  held  their  breath  when  they  witnessed  the  fall  of  j 
but  soon  comprehending  that  he  was  not  injured  tbcT 
Dewed  the  fray  and  redoubled  their  efforts.     The  master  of  | 
f Midiera,  who  found  himself  unable  to  raise  bis  obese  aad  aged 
body,  weighed  down  by  armour,  w^as  dragged  slowly  to  a  snfe 
place,  and  the  incident  so  little  afl'ected  him  that,  once  mm 
erect,  he  again  essayed  to  scale   the  walL     At   length  die 
Persians  declared  themselves  ready  to  surrender,  and  begged 
for  a  short  space  of  time  to  pack  up  tlieix  belongings;  but 
Bessas,    suspecting    their    intentions,    refused    to    check  die 
assault,  and  indicated  another  place  under  the  walls  where 
he  would   entertain   the  proposals   of  those  who   desired  to 
capitulate.      His  caution  was  justified  by  the  fact  Hiat  die 
Persians  continued  to  fight 

The  situation  was  changed  when  another  portion  of  the 
wall,  which  had  been  previously  undermined  by  the  besiegecsi, 
collapsed.  Both  the  Persians  and  Komans  were  obliged  ta 
divitle  their  forces,  and  the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  point  of 
numbers  began  to  tell  At  this  point  John  the  Armenian, 
with  a  few  of  his  countrymen,  succeeded  in  climbing  up  a  pre- 
cipitous ascent  of  rock,  where  the  beleaguerers  coidd  not  hare 
hoped  and  the  beleaguered  could  not  have  feared  that  it 
would  prove  possible  to  gain  tlie  battlements.  The  Penian 
guards  were  killed,  and  the  venturous  ^Vrmeniana  entered  th« 
fort.  ^leanwhile  the  battering-rams  had  continued  to  play  on 
the  walls,  and  the  defenders  in  their  wooden  tower  had  con- 
lined  to  showei  iii1iBAma^\>W  svibstances  from  above ;  but  a 
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It  south  wind  suddenly  began  to  blow,  aad  the  tower  caught 
from  the  dangerous  materials  which  were  handled  by  its 
tastes.  These,  along  with  the  structure,  were  consumed  in  the 
^^,  and  their  bumiog  corjjses  fell  among  their  comrades  or 
;eir  adversaries.  The  Persians  were  fast  giving  way;  at 
ngth  the  Komans  penetrated  the  breaches,  and  Petra  was 
iken.  Five  hundred  of  the  garrison  iled  to  the  citadel,  seven 
andied  and  tiiirty  were  captured  alive.  Among  the  Komans 
ll  fell  in  the  final  assault  was  John  the  Armenian,  who,  as 
ftems,  when  he  had  scaled  the  wall,  attacked  the  enemy 
■le  rear. 
K^ttempts  were  made  to  induce  the  soldiers  who  had  shut 

E selves  up  in  the  citadel  to  surrender,  but  they  proved  deaf 
rguments  and  menaces.  In  the  pages  of  Procopius  a 
iry  orator  persuades  the  reader  that  it  was  foolish  and 
ilpable  in  these  inflexible  men  to  court  an  unnecessary  death  ; 
it  the  500  fire-worshippers»  if  they  heard  these  christian 
monatrances,  were  not  convinced  of  their  cogency.  The 
tedel  was  fired  by  the  order  of  Bessas,  who  expected  that  at 
a  eleventh  hour,  with  a  painful  death  imminent,  the  head- 
rong  Persians  would  yield.  He  was  dl^ppointed  ;  they  did 
It  hesitate,  before  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  Eoman  \dctors. 
^perish  in  the  flames.  ''  Then "  says  the  historian,  '*  it 
^ared  how  dear  Lazica  was  to  Chosroes,  in  that  he  had 
at  the  most  exeellent  of  all  his  soldiers  to  gaioison  Petra/* 
)ne  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Romans  had  been  to  destroy  the 
Inct,  but  in  the  course  of  the  siege  a  Persian  prisoner  in- 
them  that  there  was  a  second  pipe  invisible  to  the  eye, 
^t  was  concealed  by  stones  and  earth.  This  duct  was 
troyed,  and  yet  to  their  astonishment  the  E^mans 
-when  they  entered  the  fortress  that  it  was  supplied  with 
ater.  Chosroes  had  dug  a  deep  ditch,  in  which  he  placed  two 
6,  one  above  the  otlu^r,  separated  by  a  layer  of  clay  and 
ses,  and  above  them  a  tliird  pipe,  wliich  he  made  no  attempt 
\  conceal  The  two  superior  ducts  were  cut  off  by  the  be- 
egers,  to  wliom  the  thought  never  occurred  that  there  might 
i3  yet  a  third  channel 


Bes 


The  news  of  the  capture  of  Petra,  wliich  took  place  \\\  the 
irly   %ynjig   ot   551    A.D.,    re^xched   M^Tm^ioe^   ^ja  \v^  ^^^aa 
VOL.  I  1^ 
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witli  a  Peisiaii  annj  to  relieve  it  As  theii»  wai 
wm  oliker  impoitant  plaee  tcratii  of  the  Phasis,  he  retractti  hia 
in  order  to  cross  the  rirer  br  a  fortl,  and  attack  Archik- 
and  other  fortresses  on  the  right  bank»  which  were  occu- 
{■id  by  the  Bomand  or  the  Lazi  The  total  number  of  Rfjmaii 
soldiers  in  Lazica  amooiited  to  12,000.  Of  these,  3000  wero 
stationed  at  Arehaeopolis,  under  the  command  of  Babas  and 
Odonaehus ;  the  remainiDg  9000  were  eoti-enched  in  a  cam] 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  witli  the  generals  Betiilus  am 
Wilgang,  and  au  auxiliarj*  corps  of  800  TzanL  The  com- 
mander-in-chief, Bessas,  thinking  that  he  had  done  enough  fif 
capturing  Petra,  occupied  himself  in  Armenia  and  Pontns  with 
collecting  tribute,  instead  of  following  up  hia  succe^  and 
securing  the  Iberian  frontier. 

Of  Jlenneroes'  ti"Oops  the  greater  part  were  cavalry,  Eglit 
elephants  accompanied  the  march,  and  of  12,000  Caucaaiaii 
Huns  who  proffered  their  8er\ices,  the  '    f    y^      tl«i 

such  a  large  number  might  prove  unmai.  _  i  the 

aid  of  4000.  Having  halted  on  the  borders  of  Iberia  lore- 
erect  the  fort  of  Scanda.  wliich  the  Lazi  had  demolisJi<4 
Mermeroes  marched  towards  Archaeopolis ;  but  wUeu  he 
learned  that  a  large  division  of  the  enemy  was  encaiiipi^  nl 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  he  decided  to  attack  it  first,  n  ' 
afterwanla  storm  the  city.  His  way  led  him  past  the  city  v^;. 
and  he  jeeringly  informed  the  inhabitants  that  when  he  had 
paid  a  visit  to  their  friends  in  the  camp  he  would  return  l«» 
theoL  "  If  you  meet  those  Romans/'  they  rejilied,  '*  you  will 
never  return  to  us/*  But  those  Eomans  did  not  await  hi< 
approach.  Having  packed  up  all  the  provisions  they  wuld 
take  with  them,  and  destroyed  the  rest,  they  rowed  acrc^s  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  river;  the  Persians,  imable  to  fbllow,j 
destroyed  their  camp,  and  returnetl  to  l>esiege  Ai*chaeop«:ilii 

The    chief   city    of   Lazica    is  situated   on    a    steep  lull 
mountains  impend  above  it^  and  the  river  that  descendj$  fi 
their  heights  flows  near  its  gates.     Protected  by  a  wall  ol 
eitlier  side  of  a  naiTow  path  which  nius  down  to  the  river-l 
the  Inhabitants  could  draw  water  securely  in  time  of  siege. 

lies  to  the  gates  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  town  w^i 
^  -L'jus  and  obstructed  with  wood  and  bramble  ;  but  tl 
at  the  \iaae  <it  V\\^  \\^V  ^m  <5aa\i^'  lauc^^esaible^  though  tl 
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^hd  sloped.  Mermeroes*  plan  of  action  was  to  attack  Ijoth 
Pfliglier  and  lower  places  at  tht*  same  time,  and  di\ide  the 
tentimi  of  the  defenders.  There  was  a  corps  of  auxiliary 
Idlers  in  his  army  called  Dilimnites/  men  who  dwelt  in  the 
terior  parts  of  Persia,  but  had  never  been  forced  to  be 
e  thralls  of  a  Persian  monarch.  The  steep  and  pathless 
ountains,  which  were  their  homes  since  remote  antiquity, 
cured  them  their  liberty,  but  they  deigned  to  serve  for  pay 

the  army  of  the  gi-eat  king.  They  fought  on  foot,  armed 
ich  with  a  sword,  a  shield,  anil  three  javelins ;  and  they 
mid  run  as  nimbly  on  the  rugged  acchvities  of  a  mountain  as 
II  a  level  plain.  These  mercenaries  were  told  ofl'  io  liarass 
ae  besieged  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill;  whOe  the  Sabiiic 
tuns  were  employed  to  construct  light  battering-rams,  such  as 
bar  tribesmen  had  provided  for  the  Romans  at  Petra.  With 
hese  engines  and  the  eight  elephants,  the  Persians  and  Huns 
xerted  all  their  strength  to  make  an  impression  on  the  lower 
ftte.  and  a  thick  cloud  of  arrows  almost  expelled  the  Koman 
efenders  from  the  battlements ;  while  in  another  place  the 
ivelins  of  the  Dilimnites.  who  fought  from  behind  the  bushes, 
acretised  the  discomfiture  of  the  garrison. 

But  by  a  happy  inspiration  the  commanders  apprehended 

Khat  their  sole  chance  of  safety  lay,  and  decided  to  make 
iden  sally  on  the  enemy  with  all  their  forces.  Jnst  as 
tey  were  on  the  point  of  executing  this  design,  to  which  they 
>ad  stimulated  the  soldiers  by  an  oration,  the  cry  was  raised 
hat  the  com  magazine  was  on  fire.  Some  of  the  garrison 
lastened  to  the  spot  and  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames,  while  the  rest,  undisturbed  by  the  alarm, 
joured  forth  tlirough  the  opened  gate  upon  their  unprejjared 
,nd  astonished  antagonists.  The  Persians  had  been  building 
a  the  hope  that  when  a  Lazic  tmitor,  who  had  communicated 
vith  Mermeroes,  should  have  set  fire  to  the  stores,  the  Romans 
rould  either  desert  the  defence  in  order  to  save  their  corn  or 
ubmit  to  the  loss  of  their  corn  in  order  to  continue  the  de- 
f»Q£e.  Never  imagining  that  such  a  small  number  would  have 
Hbeaxt  to  leave  the  protection  of  their  walls  in  the  face  of 
"anny  so  superior,  the  tiesiegers  were  scattered  in  small 
Ooups  here  and  there  in  front  of  the  city ;  some  had  unly 
H        '  So  called  bf  AgAthiaa.     Procopiua  calla  tlienx  Dq\oto\\a*. 
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bbws,  whicli  were  useless  in  liaod-to-liaiid  fight,  others  totaUy 
unarmed  were  carrying  battering  engines  ;  so  that  the  sudden 
onslaught  of  the  Romans  met  with  almost  no  resistance.     The 
confusion  was  increased  when  one  of  the  elephants,  perhaps 
wounded,  broke  into  the  Persian  ranks.   Tlie  front  rows  retreated, 
and    the  soldiers  in   the   rear,  ignorant  of  the  cause,   caught 
the  alarm ;    while  the  Dilinmites,  beholding  from   above  th<i 
consternation  that  prevaile<i  beluw,  fled  in  panic.     In  all,  foa^t 
thousand  of  the  enemy  fell,  including  three  captains,  and  fo«-- 
Persian  standards  were  sent  to  the  Emperor.     It  was  said  th 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  horaes  perished  in  the  flight,  n 
from  wounds,  but  from  the  effects  of  mei'e  fatigue  and  want  ^^^ 
adequate  food.  M 


tie      -^ 


Ha\dng  thus  failed  at  Archaeopolis.  Mermeroes  and  his  aru-J^y 
proceeded  to  Muchii-esis.  the  most  fertile  district  of  Colcli:^»s» 
watered  by  the  river  Rheon,     Winter  was  now  approachii^  ^' 
and  the  Persians  Ujok  up  tlieir  t^uarters  in  the  ruins  of  ^^^ 
old  fort  called  Cutatisium   (originally  Cotiaeum),  which  the 
TOugldy  restored ;  here  they  commanded  the  roads  to  Suan 
and  Scymnia,  and  could  prevent  the  Lazi  from  supplying  wil 
provisions  the  neighboiuing  fort  of  UchimeriimL      But 
atroughold  was  soon  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mermeroes 
the  treachery  and  guile  of  a  Colcbiau  named  Theophobius, 
having  left   both  in  this  place   and  in  Cutatisium  sufficier:::^^^ 
garrisons,  the  general  of  Chosroes  established  himself  in  anotht^^ 
fort  uu  the  Lazic  frontier  called  Serapanin,      During  the  wint^^^ 
the  Persians  dominated    the  land  •    the   Romans  skulked  L  ^^M 
Archaeopolis  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  Pbasis,  while  Gobaj:^^^ 
and  many  of  the  Lazi  endured  the  untold  hardships  of  a  CoZ^^^' 
chian  winter^s  severity  in  the  recesses  of  inaccessible  moc 
tains,  where  they  were  scantily  supplied  with  food,     Mermer 
tried  to  seduce  the  Lazic  king  to  desert  the  Romans,  but  Gobozt^^^ 
had  not  forgotten  that  Chosroes  had  plotted  against  his  life,       H 

^leanwhile,  ambassadors  had  gone  to  and  fro  between  tl'^^*" 
lioman  and  Persian   courts;  the   negotiations  had  been  pr*^^^?^ 
tract-ed  for  eighteen  months,  and  Chosroes'  delegate,  the  arr<^H 
gant  Isdigunas,^  had  eujoyed  the  generosity  of  Justinian's  cou-^ 

^  Menauder  gives  tho  name  as  Jeadcgusnaf  (fr.  11).     He  \Tas  accomxNUiitd  ^X 
bis  wife  and  two  daughters. 
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Ecited  the  disgust  of  Ms  courtiers.  At  length  a  uew 
of  five  years  was  concluded,  the  terms  being  that  the 
us  were  to  pay  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  of 
I  but  this  peace  was  not  to  necessitate  the  cessation  of 
ities  in  Colchis.  A  contemporary  states  that  there  was 
[erable  popular  indignation  that  Chosroes  shoul<l  have 
from  the  Empire  no  less  than  four  thousand  h\x 
d  pounds  of  gold  in  the  space  of  eleven  years;  and 
lyzautines  murmured  at  the  imprecedented  respect 
;  to  Isdigunas  and  his  retinue,  who  were  permitted  to 
about  in  the  city,  without  a  Roman  escort,  as  if  it 
jed  to  them, 

Dthiug  of  striking  importance  took  place  in  the  campaign 
2.  The  Persians  were  successful  Mermeroes  expelled 
H  and  Ids  troops  from  the  sti-ong  fort  of  Telephis  *  by  a 

the  dissemination  of  a  false  rumour  of  his  own  death. 
\  even  the  Persian  army  believed,  caused  tlie  Romans  to 

their  vigilance.  Roth  Martin,  and  Justin  (the  son  of 
Inus)  who  was  encamped  at  Ollaria,  about  a  mile  from 
lis,  were  forced  to  Mee  in  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal 
Be  and  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  "  Island/'  where  the 
Jace  of  Mermeroes  permitted  them  to  remain  in  peace. 
jBland  was  a  tract  of  ground  formed  by  two  rivers  aud  an 
ial  canal.  The  Phasis  and  tlie  less  famous  Doconus, 
Ig  from  widely  different  quartei"S  of  tlie  mountains,  gradu- 
pproximate  their  coui^es,  and  at  length  unite  their  waters 
» twenty  miles  from  the  Euxine.  At  some  distance  to  the 
if  their  point  of  imion,  the  Romans  had  dug  a  channel 
ictiiig  them,  and  thus  formed  an  island,  which  would  have 
%  triangle  but  for  the  iiregular  cnn^es  and  twista  of  the 


EIS. 


eroes  retired  to  Iberia  to  winter,  but  died  in  the  autumn 


for  tlie  five  yenrs"  Imce, 

lb&.  (at  the  aaine  i-oto)  for  the 

ion  of  ti  year  and  a  half.     The 

wished  to  pay  the  2000  lbs.  in 

ortions  ;  but  Isdigunaa  pressed 

lump  sum.     At  length  the  Ra- 

icided  to  i^iay  itaU  at  once,  so  that 

Ul  not  seem  a  tribute.,  "accortUng 

habit   men   have   of  hluahiiig 

md  not  at  the  ihm^  them- 


selves "  (Procop.  B,  Q,  iv,  15),  Pro<*qpi' 
ub'  wary  mode  of  oipreiaion  here  is 
noteworthy ;  he  changes  from  the  Em* 
peror  to  the  Emnans^  b^^cause  he  wi§hes 
to  introduce  an  unfavourable  reflection. 
*  Telephis  seems  to  have  be«n  about 
forty  miles  inland  from  the  sea  ;  it  was 
five  pamaangs  (150  Ktadia)  from  the 
"  Islaml,"  which  was  six  ^jaraeimjgp  feQttt 
the  mowtlv  ot  t\ife  V\\ia\a* 
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of  disease.*     HLs  de^ith  was  a  serious  loss  to  Chosnxjs,  for  | 
though  old  and  lame,  and  unable  even  to  ride,  he  was  not  only 
a  pmdent  and  brave  general,  but  as  unwearying  in  activity  i 
a  youth,     Nachoragon  was  sent  to  succeed  him. 

lieanwhile  Gobazes,  the  Lazic  king,  who  had  been  invoh 
in  constant  quarrels  and  recriminations  with  the  Roman  co 
inanders,  sent  a  complaint  of  their  conduct  to  Justinian,  gi\Tik_  ■ 
an  account  of  their  recent  defeat,  and  attributing  it  to  the^^ 
negligence ;  Bessas,  Martin,  and  Kusticus  were  specially  nann?* 
The  Emperor  deposed  Bessas  from  his  command,  and  Ijanisli^ 
hiin  temporarily  to  Abasgia,  but  he  consigned  the  chief  con 
mand  to  Martin,  and  did  not  recall  Rusticus.  This  Kusticv 
was  not  a  general,  but  an  imperial  finance  official,  who  haj 
been  sent  to  bestow  rewards  on  soldiers  who  distLnguisk^ 
themselves  m  batUe.  The  complaints  which  the  Lazic  kli 
had  lodged  made  him  more  obnoxious  to  the  persons  whom 
had  ventured  to  accuse  ;  and  Martin  and  Rusticus  resolved 
remove  an  inconvenient  and  jealous  critia  To  secure  thei 
selves  iTom  blame,  they  despatched  John,  Rusticus*  bn>tlier, 
Byzantium,  with  the  false  niessage  tliat  Gobazes  was  "Me4li 
ing," — was  this  ancient  term  really  used  in  the  sixth  centt 
outside  the  pages  of  the  historians  ?  Justinian  was  surpris 
and  alarmed,  but  reserved  liis  judgment,  and  commanded  tHf 
Gobazes  should  come  to  Constantinople,  **  Wliat,**  ask< 
John,  "  is  to  be  done  if  he  refuses  ? "  "  Compel  him  to  com.e," 
i*eplied  the  Emperor ;  **  he  is  our  subject/^  "  But  if  he  resiat 
our  compulsion,"  urged  tlie  conspirator.  **  Then  treat  him  bjb  o 
tyrant'*  "  And  will  he  who  slays  him  have  nought  to  feaj*  ?  ** 
"  Nought,  if  he  act  disobediently  and  be  slain  as  an  eneni-' *' 
Justinian  signed  a  letter  to  the  same  eflect,  armed  with  wh  .  . 
John  returned  to  Lazic^  and  the  conspirators  carried  out  tljeifl 


*  1  IxAve  departed  from  the  usually  r^ 
ceived  chronology  fortius  Lnzic  eaiuj ►aign 
recorde*!  by  Agathias  (.-?<■/•  CUuton,  F.  R. ) 
A^athiaa  begiiijs  in  Hk.  iu  cap.  19,  at  the 
pouit  where  Procopius  leaves  off  in  Bk, 
IV.  cap.  17  of  the  Gothic  l^nr.  The  last 
events  i'elatt?d  by  Procopius  fall  in  the 
year  552»  and  aa  Agathms  continues  his 
uaiTative,  without  mentioning  an  int^r- 
n«ning  winter,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  events  which  ho  descrilies  up  to  the 
eiid  of  the  4th  chapter  ol  \\^t,  Vvu  uXso 


fall  in  5$2,  and  that  the  firvt  wovla   of 
the  15th  chapter^  fi/ia  -yip  ry  ^/x  c»f^^ 
fUvtf,  mean  tiie  spring  of  653      'Th  «jj 
the  last  Lazio  events  dc^ribe'l  ^  -    *  — ^ 
thiafi  belonj(,  uot  to  657,  bu 
The  chronology  of  Bk.  v.  r  : 
detenniued    with    cert*aiiity>    as   u 
connected   with    prec^<ling  errjitt  i 
nothing  more  preciae  than  h  T^trt^  ^^^^ 
this  means  in  555^  the  iuvasiou  (»f  th 
Huna  of  Zahergan  took  place  b  U^f 
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^jjgf^^-tion.     Gobazes  was  invited  to  assist  in  an  attack  on  the 

g^£  ^mn  fortress  of  Onoguris  ;  and  with  a  few  attendants  he  met 

le  t^^^QJi  army  at  the  river  Chobus,     An  altercation  arose 

gt^^  <^sen  the  king  and  Eusticus,  and  on  the  pretext  that  the 

faxn^  ^:iyer  of  a  Boniau  general  must  necessarily  he  a  friend  of 

jj^^  ^Ij^ersians,  John  tlrew  liis  dagger  and  stabbed  Gobazes  in  the 

•^Teft-^^'     ^^^  woioid  was  not  mortal,  bnt  it  was  dealt  so  un- 

^3^C3tedly  that  it  unhorsed   the    king,  who  was   sitting  with 

^jisl'^gs  round  the  neck  of  his  steed,  and  when  lie  attempted 

to  rise  from  the  ground,  a  blow  from  the  squire  of  Riisticus 

toUed  him  outright. 

The  unfortunate  Lazi,  not  strong  enongli  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  monarch,  sUently  buried  him  according  to  their 
customs,  and  turned  away  in  mute  reproach  from  their 
Roman  protectors.  They  no  longer  took  part  in  the  military 
operations,  but  hid  themselves  away  as  men  who  had  lost  their 
hereditary  glor}^  The  indignation  which  Justin  and  Buzea 
felt  at  the  outrage  was  prudently  concealed,  as  they  thought  it 
had  been  commanded  by  the  Emper<3r's  wisdom.  Some  months 
later,  when  winter  had  commenced,  the  Lazi  assembled  a  secret 
council  in  some  remote  and  v^ild  Caucasian  ravine,  and  con- 
sidered the  question  whether  they  shoukl  abandon  their  Eoman 
allies  and  seek  once  more  the  protection  and  oppression  of 
Chosroes.^  They  fortunately  decided  not  to  take  the  fatal  step, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  cliief  motive  which  induced 
them  to  adhere  to  the  Romans  was  their  attachment  to  the 
christian  religion*  They  determined  to  appeal  for  justice  and 
satisfaction  t€  the  fountain  of  justice  in  the  Eoman  Empire, 
the  Emperor  hinaself ;  and  at  the  same  time  supplicate  him  to 
nominate  Tzathes,  the  younger  brother  of  Gobazes,  as  the  new 
king  of  the  Lazi,  Justmian  promptly  comphed  with  their 
demands.  Athanasius,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  senatoi*s, 
was  immediately  sent  to  Lazica  to  investigate  the  circmn- 
stances  of  Gobazes'  assassination  j  and  when  he  arrived  he 
incarcerated  both  Rusticus  and  John  in  the  city  of  Apsanis, 


Af&thlas     pleases    liimself      and 

it«  the  reader  by  innlving  two  Col- 

IS,  Aietes  and  Phart^izes,   dtdiver 

uci,  rpsjwctivG-ly  for  and  ftgiJtnst 

The  iiHuie  Aietes  is  piobably 

(Aj»    ih^   index  of   Niebukr 


asserts),  the  name  of  the  opponent  of 
th«  Roujuioi  heing  borrowed  from 
thttt  of  the  mythical  enemy  of  the 
Argonauts.  Hereby  a  suspicion  is 
also  thrown  on  the  identity  of  PKa.t- 
taze&» 
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jM^iiding  a  trial.  In  the  beginning  of  sprinji,'  (053)  Tzathes 
am%  tid  with  all  the  state  of  a  Lazic  monarch ;  and  when  the 
Colchiaus  saw  the  Eoinan  array  sahiting  him  as  he  rode  in  the 
splendour  of  his  royal  apparel,  a  tunic  embroidered  with  gold 
reaching  to  the  feet,  a  plain  white  mantle  with  a  gold  stripe, 
purple  shoes,  a  tmbaii  adorned  with  gold  and  gems,  and  a 
golden  crown  set  with  precious  stones,  they  forgot  their  sorroinr 
and  escorted  him  in  a  gay  and  brilliant  procession.  It 
not  till  the  ensuing  winter  that  the  authors  of  the  death  of  the 
late  king  were  brought  to  justice  and  the  natives  witnessed  the 
solemn  procedure  of  a  Eoman  trial.  John  and  Eusticus  w^er 
executed,  but  the  implication  of  Martin  in  the  affair  was  not 
quite  so  clear,  and  Ids  case  was  referred  to  the  Emperor,  wbcc 
in  hl>o  deposed  bim  from  the  command  in  favour  of  his  owtcr^^  » 
nephew  Justin,  The  secret  of  Martin's  acquittal  pit>babh%^^ -}' 
was  that  he  was  highly  popular  with  the  army  and  a  very  skU—  Jl- 
ful  general  ^^ 


MeanwhUe  the  hostilities  between  the  Eomans  and  Persians 
had  continued  without  a  pause.  The  few  months  that  inter — ^^^ 
vened  between  the  deatli  of  Gobazes  and  the  inactivity  o*-^^ 
winter  (552  A.D.)  were  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Onoguris,  or*^^^^ 
Stephanopolis* — apparently  \X%  new  name,  from  a  churc! 
erected  there  in  honour  of  the  first  mart}T — which  had  bee 
fortified  by  Mermeroes  about  the  time  of  his  unsuccessful  si^ 
of  the  neighbouring  Aiebaeopolis.  The  Eomans  were  preparing'2^^^ 
their  spalions^  to  shake  tlie  foundations  of  the  towers,  when  a-^^^ 
Persian  was  captured,  who  disclosed,  under  the  compulsion  of^^^H 
the  lash,  the  design  of  his  cx^nipatriots.  Nachoragan,  he  said,  ^  ^P 
hml  already  arrived  in  Iberia,  and  the  troi:tps  stationed 
in  Muchiresis  and  Cotaisis  were  on  their  way  to  relieve 
Onoguris.  Buzes  and  Wilgang  the  Herul  were  in  favour  o\ 
proceCiling  with  all  the  forces  (about  50,000)  against  the 
advancing  Persians  before  they  attempted  to  besiege  the  fort : 
**  First  frighten   away  the    bees,**  said   Wilgang,    "  and  then 


roi  (Agnthias,  iii.  5). 

*  These-  machines  were  in  construc- 
tion very  likf  ttie  machines  oonstnxcted 
by  the  Sabiric  Huna  at  the   siege  of 


Petra ;  but  they  were  not  battcriik':- 
rams.  The  men  instdo  were  pfuvidod 
with  im plemeo is  to  Uy  haxts  tin;  f oundi 
tious  of  towers^  iind  hammerii  to  lo 
the  stones. 
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er  the   honey/'       Bub  tbe  opposite  opmion   of  Busticus 
irried  the  day ;  the  siege  operations  began,  and  a  small  body 
six  hundred  hoi-se  was  sent  to  obstxiict  the  march  uf  the 
y  of  relief. 

The  commanders  of  the  corps  of  cavalry  were  Dabragezas,  a 
end,  and  Wiscard  or  Wisgard,  whose  name^  shows  that  he 
a  Teuton*  It  is  one  of  the  curious  things  of  history  to 
meet  in  the  sixth  century  by  the  banks  of  the  Phasis  a 
neral  bearing  the  celebrated  nauiu  which  w:ls  bonic  in  the 
leventh  century  by  the  great  Norman,  l£oliert  of  Apulia ;  and 
are  reminded  that  the  mission  of  the  great  duke  and  the 
fask  of  the  obscure  captain  were  essentially  of  the  same  kind, 
to  repel  the  enemies  of  Christianity  and  of  occidental  de- 
velopment from  the  limits  of  European  Christendom,  Robert's 
\^i  work  was  to  organise  a  power,  which  waged  war  against 
le  Mohammedan  in  the  Mediterranean  \  Wisgard  helped  in 
his  degree  to  beat  back  the  Fire-worshipper  from  the  coasts  of 
the  Enxine. 

The  horsemen  with  Wisgard  and  Dabragezas  fell  suddenly 
on  the  three  thousand  Persians  who  had  ridden  to  relieve  the 
fortress  and  were  already  near  at  hand.  At  first  tlie  lai^r 
number  were  confused  by  the  surprise  and  Hed  ;  the  annouriee- 
inent  of  their  flight  reached  the  besiegers,  who  were  encouraged 
to  assail  the  walls  with  greater  boldness  and  less  ortler ;  but 
when  the  Persians  comprehended  that  a  very  small  di^ion 
of  the  whole  army  of  their  opponents  had  advanced  against 
them,  the}^  turned  suddenly  and  reversed  the  position.  The 
liomaus  Hed  and  the  Persians  pui-sned ;  pursuers  and  fugitives 
rushed  together  into  the  Eoman  entreuchments ;  the  besiegers, 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment  arid  terror,  thought  no  more 
of  the  fortress,  and,  hardly  waiting  to  discover  what  had  hap- 
pened^ abandoned  their  camp  in  baste  and  disorder.  Tims  fifty 
thonsand  were  routed  by  three  thousand. 

In  the  following  spring  Nachoragan  (553)  advanced  with 
sixty  thousand  men  to  the  Island,  where  Maitin  and  Justin 


*  OMyo-f^t,  For  the  nj caning  of 
tUe  iiani^,  coinpare  the  linfea  of  William 
the  Apuiian  about  Count  Uobert — 


As  to  the  Slavonic  nnme  Dabragezas^ 
Dabra  means  '*good"  (Russitm  tidyry). 
With  -cezas  comiiai^  Bf.Ugn\lat,  the 
name  of  a  SVavouk  XtAJwt  \\t%.x  *S5W^^\i\Ea. 
in  the  seveTitti  c^iaXivvrj^ 
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fbices.  The  Bomaas  hail  pboe( 
>i  Sibiric  Hans  in  the  fleiglibourbood 
Ajrbaeopolis  to  lianfli  xh^  enem j ;  and  by  a  fortunate  stiata- 
gem  thejr  gooceeded  in  ^oghteriiig  an  immense  number  ul 
BUuniiites  who  were  aetii  to  surprise  them.  When  he  arrive*! 
at  the  Island,  the  Persian  commander,  after  a  short  and  futile 
conference  with  Sklartin.  detennined  not  to  remain  thei'e,  but  to 
march  westward  Jind  besiege  the  city  of  Phasis,  the  great  sea- 
port of  Colchis,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  like-named  river. 
Bef<:)re  the  Romans  were  aware,  he  had  crossed  the  stream  by 
a  bridge  of  boats,  for  he  purposed  to  march  along  tbe  left 
bank  and  attack  Phasis  on  the  southern  side.  The  Eomaas» 
having  been  thwarted  in  an  attempt  to  send  some  veasdd 
down  the  river  to  the  city,  left  in  the  Island  a  small  garrison 
under  the  cfaaige  of  Buze^  and  marched  to  the  defence  of 
FlMBsk  by  n  different  route  from  that  which  the  enemy  had 
tefcea 

The  w«Il$  of  Phasis,  which  were  wooden  and  in  some  places 
dilapidated  through  age,  were  protected  by  a  palisade  and  afoas^ 
wMch  was  fiUed  with  water  to  the  brim.     The  garriaon  wag 
thus  arrsmged :  at  the  extreme  west,  close  to  the  river,  Ju«tin* 
the  son  of  Germanus»  was  in  command  ;  the  battlements  at  tk 
south-western  point  were  occupied  by  the  regiments  of  Martin ; 
iVngilas  with  iloorish  peltasts  and  lancers,  Theodore  with  hia 
Tzanic  infantry,  Philomatbius  vnXh  his  Isaurian  slingers  atid 
javelin-men  were  placed  due  south ;  Lombard  and  Henil  ttoopa 
under  Gibros  were  posted  south-east ;  and  in  the  extreme  east* 
where  the  river  washes  Uie  walls,  were  stationed  the  forces  (rf 
the  oriental  prefecture  under  Valerian.     At  both  extremities, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  stations  of  Justin  and  Valerian,  were 
moored  large  ships,  Irom  whose  masts  huge  boats  were  securely 
swung;    these   boats    supported    large    towers    manned  with 
soldiei-s  and  some  Inild  sailors,  who  were  equix>ped  with  Ik>ws^ 
with    divers    sorts    of   missiles    and    engines    to    hurl  thei 
Dabragezas  the  Wend,  and  Elmingir,  a  Hun,  sailed  to  and  fi 
in    small    double -sternoil   I»oat5   to   prevent  the    ships   fwu^ 
receiving  any  hurt. 

The  oi»erations  began  with  volleys  of  arrows,  dischar;^!  l>y 
the  Persian  archers.      Martin  had  given  strict  orders  that  th< 
defeudei^  should  not  Y-attx^  \3cim  '^^\a\  Wt  Ajii^^ak  and  Phil< 
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mathius,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Tlieodore,  were  provoked 
into  making  a  sally  on  the  enemy,  Tbe  I)iliinnit<:iS,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  pQstetl  opposite  to  the  southern  point  of  the  wall, 
quietly  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Isaurians  and  Moors,  whom 
Theodore  with  his  Tzaui  reliictautly  uceonipanied ;  the  small 
numher  of  the  rash  defenders  wjis  easily  surrounded ;  and  it 
only  remained  for  them  to  reti'ieve  their  temerity  and  win  an 
anihiguous  glory  hy  cutting  their  way,  valiantly  and  hardly, 
back  to  the  gates. 

Meanwhile  men  had  been  busily  engaged  in  iillmg  up  the 
foss,  so  that  the  battering-ram  and  the  aBsailants  might  advance 
against  the  waDs  over  level  ground.  The  process  %vas  a  slow 
one,  although  numberless  liands  were  busy,  for  they  had  not 
sufficient  earth  and  stones  to  fill  the  ditch  completely »  and  the 
Eomans  luid  previously  destroyed  all  the  wood  for  miles 
around,  so  that  they  could  only  obtain  that  material  by  cnttiDg 
it  in  a  distant  glen.  It  was  not  tdl  the  fall  of  evening  that 
the  foss  had  disappeared. 

On  the  ensuing  day  Martin  adopted  a  felicitous  stratagem, 
by  which  he  succeeded  both  in  confirming  the  spirits  of  his 
soldiei's  and  in  spreading  apprehensions  among  the  enemy. 
He  convoked  the  anny  ibr  the  piu-pose  of  consulting  on 
meaatires  for  the  defence  of  the  city*  Wicn  all  were 
assembled,  an  unknown  person,  covered  with  dust  and  ha\4ng 
the  marks  of  travel  about  him.  burst  into  the  midst,  and  stat- 
ing that  he  had  come  from  Constantinople  with  an  imperial 
message  presented  a  letter  to  the  general.  Martin  received  it 
eagerly,  but  instead  of  reserving  it  for  private  perusal,  and 
without  even  glancing  over  it,  he  read  alou<l  so  that  all  coidd 
hear.  Perhaps,  says  the  historian,  the  contents  of  the  docu- 
ment were  really  difterent,  but  at  all  events  the  words  recite<l 
wei^  as  follows:-^ 

"  AVe  send  yon  yet  another  army,  not  smaller  than  that  which  you 
have.  It  is  true  that  if  the  enemy  are  more  nnmeroua,  they  do  not  bur- 
pass  you  in  immbi^i's  tM>  nmtli  a%  you  surjiass  them  in  valour  ;  so  that  the 
disproportion  does  not  render  y<ju  uneipial.  Neverthelei^.s,  tliat  they  may 
not  be  able  to  boast  of  superiority  even  in  this  one  respect,  we  send  you 
another  ai'my*  for  the  sake  of  hoiionr  and  display,  not  because  it  is 
necessary.  Be  of  good  courage  and  continue  in  your  work  with  zeal ;  for 
We  will  not  neglect  any  req^uisite  measures." 

Being  asked  where  the  army  was,  the  messenger  said  ttaai* 
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be  bad  kfl  it  at  the  liTcr  Keoams^  alioctt  ten  mQed  away. 
Marthi  fesgfied  iwlignation,  and  8aid  that  he   would  oever , 
nms^  tlie  new  florces,  nor  pefmit  that  soldiers  who  bad  coti 
at  the  ]aa(  aMmieot  abodd  aham  Uie  ^ly  and  spoil  witb  tbo 
wba  had  barD€  the  baideii  and  heal     These  setitiiueAts  we 
fooeiFed  wiUi  acdanuitioEi^  and  tlie  garnson  was  animated  taJ 
exestioDi  mure  sttmiiOQa  than  erer.    The  report  of  the  presence  j 
of  BomsD  troope  at  Keocnus  reached  the  Persian  immp,  and  j 
the  liesa^geiB  tiemUed  at  the  thought  of  fSM:ing  a  fresh  atid  uii. 
wearied  army.     A  huge  teoomioitrLDg  detachment  was  sent  in 
that  difectioQ  on  the  fntile  -errand  of  watching   for  bostilir 
fofoes  that  were  never  destined  to  come,  because  they  did  not 


Meanwhile  Nacboragaa,  d^iring  to  anticifiate  the  arrivnl  r^f 
the  ficdtions  reinforcements,  organised  withont  delay  a  ^ueml 
attack  on  the  walls,  boasting  that  he  would  bum  the  city  with 
all  its  inmate&  The  senrants  and  workmen  who  atteuibl 
the  camp  were  despatched  to  the  wood  to  cut  timber,  and 
were  ordered,  when  they  saw  a  smoke  ascending  to  beavtja  in 
the  distance,  to  learn  that  Fbasis  was  in  flames,  and  to  retoni 
without  delay  that  they  might  assist  in  hastening  the  progress 
of  the  conflagration.  While  the  Persians  were  making  these 
preparations,  Justin,  ignorant  of  the  intended  attat^k,  was 
f>rorapteil  by  a  pious  inspiration — which,  as  it  happened,  pit)V(Ki 
fortunate  in  the  event— to  \isit  a  holy  church  in  the  neigh- 
IxjurhooA  Thither  he  rode  to  worship  with  5000  soldiers,  and 
Ids  departure  was  nnperceived  by  the  besiegers,  even  as  their 
operations  were  nnperceived  by  him. 

The  attack  began,  and  the  air  was  soon  obscured  with  arrows 
and  darts,  that  rained  like  haU  or  snow.  The  wooden  walb 
were  hewn  with  axes  wielded  by  the  men  in  the  spalims ;  but 
the  defenders  cast  from  the  l»attlements  huge  blocks  of  stone^ 
wliich  broke  the  sutures  of  those  slender  engines,  while  sttmee, 
less  immense,  burled  from  slings,  shattered  the  helmets  of  the 
soldiers ;  and  the  missiles  discharged  by  the  men,  who  were 
susjiended  aloft  in  the  towers  attached  to  the  ship-masts,  de- 
scended with  tremendous  eflTect  When  the  excitement  of 
battle  had  reached  its  intensest  point,  tlie  troops  of  Jnfitin 
returned  from  their  pious  errand.  Percei%ang  tlie  situation, 
ad  convinced  \hsiX,  1cda  fe^^^3km<m  tio  ttve  church  had  bee^a  the 
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direct  inspiration  of  God,  the  general  formed  his  cavalry  in 
ier,  and  raised  aloft  the  standards.  The  Persians  were 
jbed  in  figliting  in  close  proximity  to  the  wall,  and 
3*8  forces,  attacking  them  on  the  west  side,  close  to  the 
I,  brcike  their  line,  and  wrought  great  havoc  among  them. 
lied  with  alarm,  and  supposing  that  tlieir  new  assailants 
were  the  expected  army  from  Neocnns,  the  enemy  hegan  to 
fall  back  from  their  position,  and  the  Dilimnites,  who  were 
^tacking  (as  on  the  previous  day)  the  southern  jmrtion  of  the 
Hall,  seeing  the  confusion  from  afar  oft',  rushed  to  the  spot, 
■living  a  few  of  their  number  behind.  Angilas  and  Theo- 
wnis^  who  on  the  preceding  day  had  made  the  unsuccessful 
H^^^^i^^^j  seized  the  occasion  to  rush  out  and  put  to  flight  the 
small  remnant  of  the  Dilimnites ;  but  on  observing  this  their 
ipanions,  wlio  had  run  westward  to  assist  the  hard-pressed 
Brsians,  returned  Lo  support  their  fugitive  countrymen.  Tlie 
ctacle  of  the  Dilimnites  rushing  to  and  fro  in  this  uncertain 
kd  tlisorderly  manner  communicated  alarm  to  the  Fei^ians 
10  were  stationed  near  (in  the  south-west).  Deeming  that 
Ijehaviour  of  tlie  bellicose  Dilimnites  presupposed  a  real 
|ld  present  danger,  they  bethought  themselves  tif  flight,  and 
keir  panic  reacted  on  the  Dilimnites,  unaware  that  tlieir  own 
induct  was  its  cause.  "Wlien  all  these  troops  were  seen 
ging  over  the  plain,  the  Komaus  opened  the  gates,  rushed  in 
Ursuit,  and  harassed  the  rear  of  the  fugitives.  Some  of  the 
ly  turned  and  fonued  a  line,  and  an  irregular  battle  was 
ight,  in  which  the  left  wing  of  the  Persians  was  completely 
^uted,  while  the  right  wing  forced  the  Komans  at  first  to 
eat  J  but  the  accident  of  an  infuriated  elephant  turning 
^S^ainst  the  ranks  of  its  mastei^s  and  maddening  their  horse.s, 
lycured  for  the  defenders  of  Phasis  a  fidl  victory,  anil  the 
■grsian  army  was  scattered.  Nachoragan,  stupefied  by  the 
unexpected  course  of  events,  gave  the  unnecessary  command 
^lat  all  should  flee.  The  loss  inciu'red  by  his  army  was 
KtunBted  at  10,000  men. 

■    Returning  from  the  pursuit,  the  victors  l>urned  the  engines 
Hf  the  Pei'sians  and  all  the  relics  of  their  leaguer.     The  unfor- 
tunate woodcutters  (about  two  thousand  in  number),  ignorant 
of  all  that  had  passed^  when  they  saw  the  smoke  of  the  con- 
flagration, returned   id   haste,  as  they   lliou^V,  \^  ^^«t^  '\iafe 
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t  a^  they  found,  to  be  butchered  by  the  Roniaus. 
of  the  tallen  soldiers  3'ielded  a  considerable  S|H>il, 
aoK  mkj  <if  arms,  but  of  golden  necklets  and  earrings. 

He  discomfited  Nacboragan  retreated  to  Muchii^esis,  where 
ift  left  die  greater  part  of  bis  army,  and  wintered  bimself  in 
An  the  western  districts  of  Colchis  now  remained,  tin- 
m  the  hands  of  the  Komans. 


dnef  event  of  the  foUowing  year  (554  a.d.)  was  the 
against  the  Misimiani,  a  people  who  lived  to  the 
of  the  Apsilians.     They  had  comniitt4?d  an  outrage, 
had  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Romans,  in  the  pre- 
spring,  but  the  advance  of  Nachoragan  had  necessitated 
ife  postponement  of  revenge.     Soterichus,  accompanied  by  hfe 
tao  sons,  had  travelled  from  Byzantium  mth  the  new  Lazic 
ka^  Tzatbes,  in  order  to  distribute  sums  of  money  to  alUed 
in  the   vicinity  of  Mount  Caucasus,      The  Misimiaui 
aved  the  idea  that  the  envoy  intended  to  •'  betray  t<»  (he 
AIuis''  one  of  their  forts,  and  make  it  a  centre  for  receiving  the 
iflil»S8adors  of  the  more  distant  nations,  so  that  be  nii<,'Ijt  mi 
fesve  to  undergo  the  tmuble  and  risk  of  traversing  the  Cau- 
casian passes  himself.     They  consequently  sent  two  delegate!* 
to  complain  of  the  intention  which  they  imputed  to  him,  as  In- 
was  bivouacking  near  the  fort  in  question.     Soterichus,  who 
looked  upon  the  barbarians  with  all  the  disdain  of  a  ruling 
laee,  would  not  tolerate  their  impertinent  remonstrances,  and 
Oldered  his  attendants  t*>  chastise  them*     Beaten  with  staves, 
Aev  returned  in  a  half-dead  condition  to  their  countrvmHi, 
while  the  Eoman  Ljrd,  tliinking  no  more  of  the  matter,  orjiu- 
posed  himself  carelessly  to  rest,  and  his  sons  and  all  liis  ser- 
vants slept  without  posting  a  sentry  or  taking  any  precautions, 
Misimiani,  infuriated  by  the  treatment  of  their  represent* 
Ivcd,   stole  to  the  tents   in   the  middle  of  the   night  aad 
[IP  Soterichus,  his   children,  and  almost  all    the  rest;  f«w 
ti  after  the  fii-st  alarm  had  spread,  very  few  of  them,  lieavy 
they  were  with  slumber  and  impeded  with  blankets,  stk'- 
.^led  in  escaping, 
Allcr  tiiis  outrage— it  can  hanily  be  called  anytbiug  buL  an 
iR  it  so  far  exceeded  its  provocation — the  Misimiiuji 
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&thing  was  left  but  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  great  enemy 
the  Empire,      Nacboragan  bonoured  their  emissaries  with  a 
ratifying  reception  when  they  repaired  tu  bim  in  Ilieria  after 
signal  defeat  at  Phasia 

In  spring  the  Komans  detemiined  to  avenge  the  death 
Soterichiia  and  those  who  shared  liis  fate.  Buzes  and 
Justin  were  left  in  the  Island  t<j  protect  Lazica,  while  four 
liousand  sohliers  were  sent  to  the  land  of  the  Misimiani 
Martin  himself  was  soon  to  follow  them.  Bnt  when  they 
ched  the  friendly  country  of  ApsiHa,  throiigli  which 
beir  way  lay,  they  found  that  the  Persians  Imd  anticipated 
and  sent  troops  to  defend  the  land  of  their  new  allies, 
wishing  to  face  the  combined  forces  of  the  IVIisimiani  and 
tie  PersiaJTS,  the  Romans  spent  the  summer  in  tlie  Apsilian 
ortresses,  waiting  until  the  Persians  should  retire.  They 
ed  on  the  approach  of  winter  to  Iberia  and  Cotaisis,  and 
lartin  was  hindered  by  illness  from  assuming  the  com- 
mandp  the  Komans  entered  the  borders  of  the  Misiraiani  under 
ro  leaders  of  less  note.  Before  proceeding  to  hostilities  tltey 
mt  an  embassy  of  Apsilians,  if  perchance  the  renegade  people 
^onlil  consent  to  submit  themselves  and  restore  the  money 
ley  had  taken  from  the  tent  of  Soterichua  The  reply  of  the 
isitniaui  was  the  commission  of  a  new  outrage ;  they 
laugh tered  tlie  ambassadors*  It  might  have  been  thought 
at  after  the  departure  of  their  allies  they  would  have  I  seen 
ad  to  avoid  the  risks  of  waging  war  with  a  su^xTior  enemy ; 
it  the  secret  of  their  confidence  lay  in  the  wildness  and  diffi- 
culty of  their  territory,  whose  approach  was  protected  by  a 
QOtintain,  which,  though  not  higb»  was  alnu)st  perpemlicuiar 
and  provided  with  only  one  narrow  pass.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, crossed  it  and  entered  the  wide  plains,  before  the  dilatory 
irbarians  had  taken  precautions  to  defend  it.  The  Misimiani 
ben  retreated  into  a  strong  fort  called  Tzachar,  or,  from  its 
apregnable  strength,  the  "  iron  "  fort. 
About  forty  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  who  happened  to  be 
riding  apart  from  the  main  body,  were  suddenly  attacked  by 
inc  hundred  of  the  enemy.  The  few  horse  soldiers,  all  of 
rhom  were  picked  men,  ascended  a  small  hdl,  and  perfonned 
ronderful  deeds  of  valour,  suddenly  rushing  down  on  the  bar- 
ians   and  reascending  as  swiftly  to  l\x^Vt  ^^iXaom  «vi 
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nmuiiit  On  the  app^mmce  of  tlie  t-est  of  the  Koman  troop 
on  the  lop  of  a  Deigbbouring  hill,  the  Mkimiani^  supposing 
tliai  the  apparent  aGcideot  was  a  concerted  plan,  X/o6k  flight 
Hie  whole  aimy  pursued,  and  only  eighty  of  the  six  hundf 
leached  the  eeenre  refoge  of  Tzachar. 

The  Boman  cotmnanders,  however,  were  neither  harmouioti 
nor  eneigetic ;  they  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort»  bu( 
not  near  eiioagh  to  beleaguer  it     Martin,  on  receiving  tiding 
of  the  stale  of   affairs,   sent  John   Dacnas   (who   succeede 
Bustkos   as    the    distribnter   of    imperial    rewards    to    brav€ 
aoldien)  to  take  the  supreme  command,  and  he.  on  his  arrival.^ 
immediately  instituted  a  strict  blockade  of  the  fortress* 

Outside  the  actual  walls  of  Tzachar,  on  a  neighbouring 
lock  petehed  amid  precipitous  ravines,  were  some  dwellin;p 
aoosBsible  <HiIy  by  a  secret  path.  The  inhabitants  used 
desoeiid  at  night  to  draw  water  from  a  spring  at  the  foot 
the  hfll ;  and  a  e^rtain  lUus,  who,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  adci 
VIS  an  Isainmn,  concealed  himself  close  to  the  spot,  and  when 
the  water-draweis  ascended  followed  in  their  tracks.  He  not 
carefully  the  direction  of  the  path,  and  observed  that  onl) 
e^ht  men  were  set  to  guard  it  The  general  was  informed  o^ 
the  discovery,  and  on  the  ensuing  night  a  body  of  one  bun*] 
men  made  the  steep  ascent  Illus  led  the  w^ay,  and  wir 
followed  by  Zif*er,  the  squire  of  Marc.elliniis,  after  whom  came 
Leontius  the  son  of  Dabragezas,  and  Theodore  the  captain 
the  Tzani : — 

**WTien  they  had  advanced  more   than  half- way,  the   fr»remo5l  saw  J 
dutinctly  the  watch-fire  burning,  and  the  guards  themselves  reclining  very  I 
close  to  it  ;  seven  of  them  weje  clearly  asleep,  and  snored  a3  they  lay.  I 
Only  one,  leaninj^'  on  his  arm,  had  the  attitude  of  one  awaike,  and  he  tool 
woa  overcome  by  sleepinefls,  and  his  head  was  heavy  ;  nor  was  it  yet\ 
evident  what  the  result  would   be,  as  he  was  constantly  nodding  and  [ 
then  shaking  himself  up.     At  thiB  juncture  Leontius  slipped  in  a  miry 
place  and  fell  ;  the  fall  broke  his  shield.     At  the  loud  clatter  cauml 
thereby  all  the  watch  leaped  up  in  a  state  of  terror  and   sat  on  tbdr 
palleLs  ;  having  drawn  thuir  ewonls  tln>y  looked  abrtut  everywhere,  cjjuj. 
\i\^  their  ntM.ks,  Imt  they  couhl  nut  conjecture  what  it  was  that  h^   I 
happened,     llliumnated  themselves  by  the  iire,  they  coxdd  not  eee  the  I 
men  who  were  standing  in  the  gloom,  and  the  noise,  having  fallen  ct\  I 
their  ears  in  sleep,  was  not  quite  clear  or  distinct  enongh  to  betray  iw  1 
cause,  the   fall  of  anns.     The   Komans,  on  the  other  hand,  couhl  #^^J 
Wery  detail  of  the  scene.     They  halted,  and  atoo<i  aa  noiseless  as  if  tK^Jl 
^Biv  rooted  to  the  eart\\  \  uol  vXis  s*3\mv\  ^A  ^  ^\as^T  -^^jf^sess^  MoA&it  Usji^^  -t^^ 
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be  slightest  motion  agitated  their  feet ;  they  stood  tinii  and  fixed  on  what- 
ver  spot,  whether  a  sharp  stone  or  a  hramble,  they  liad  chanced  to  step. 
Haii  they  not  done  &o,  iind  had  the  sentinels  received  the  least  intimation 
of  their  presence,  a  huge  stone  would  certainly  have  been  disloiigeil  and 
rolled  down  the  steep  to  crui^h  the  advancing  imrty.  So  they  jjtood  with- 
out motion  of  voiee  or  body,  even  iiohling  in  and  husbandiug  their  breath. 
.  .  ,  The  barbarians,  perceiving  no  sign  of  danger,  soon  returnetl  again  to 
the  pleasant  occupition  of  slumber. 

*'  Then  the  Ronuma  ai:lvanced  on  them  in  their  sleep  and  slew  all,  in- 
eluding  the  *  hnlf-waking  ^  man,  as  one  might  call  him  in  jest.  Then  they 
proceeded  fearlessly  and  scattered  themselves  about  the  streets  of  the 
village,  and  the  trumpet  sounded  the  battle-caU.  When  the  Misirniani 
beanl  this  they  were  dnnibfaunded,  and,  not  comprehending  the  situation, 
they  arose  and  prepared  to  go  into  their  neighbours'  houses  and  assemble 
together.  The  Bomans  met  them  at  the  doors  of  their  houses  aud 
received  them  with  tlie  salutation  of  the  sword ;  the  slaughter  was 
einormons.  Some  had  already  emerged  and  been  despatched,  others  were 
just  on  the  thresholds^  and  others  yet  were  to  follow  and  meet  the  name 
doom.  The  horror  had  no  pause,  for  all  pressed  on  to  reach  the  9ti\*et, 
£ven  the  women,  who  liad  risen  from  their  beds  and  rushed  shrieking  to 
the  doors,  were  not  spared  by  the  Romans  in  their  anger,  but  were  ruth- 
lessly slaughtered  in  retribution  for  the  outrage  committed  by  the  men. 
Conspicuous  aniong  them  waB  one  comely  woman,  who  ca.me  with  a  liglited 
torch,  but  even  she  w^as  pierced  in  the  Btt)niacli  with  a  lance  and  perished 
pitiably,  while  one  of  the  Romans  seized  the  brand  and  set  fire  to  the 
ttwellings,  which,  bnOt  of  straw  and  wood, were  soon  consumed.  The  Jiames 
mounted  so  liigh  that  the  Apsilian  nation,  and  tribes  still  further  ofli  si<w 
\  and  learned  what  had  happened"  (Agathias,  iv.  18,  19). 

We  need  uot  frdlow  the  distressing  scene  further.  It  is 
enough  to  remark  that  the  loistorian  expresses  strong  indigna- 
tion at  the  massacre  of  the  infants,  who  had  no  participation 
in  the  iniquities  of  their  parents,  and  regards  the  reverse 
which  a  few  hours  later  befell  the  invaders  as  a  retriljution  of 
this  cruelty. 

About  dawn  the  \ictorious  party,  stained  with  the  blood  of 
eir  enemies,  rested  amid  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  idllage, 
king  it  superfluous  to  set  a  watch.  Five  hundred  well- 
rmed  Misiraiani  issued  from  the  fort  and  surprised  them  in 
[eir  security ;  some  Romans  were  sMn,  and  jill  the  rest, 
Mug  in  wUd  consternation  down  the  steep  and  stony  ascent, 
hed  the  camp  with  wounds  and  bruises.  After  tliis  all 
ight  of  holding  the  rock  was  abandoned,  and  the  forces 
oi  the  army  were  concentrated  against  the  wall  of  the  fort. 
r/ie  foss  was  fdled  up,  siege  machines  were  set  in  opjemtion. 
^jad   tlie  garrison  was  liaid  pressed.     A  dWemoiXi ^^s^  ^^^^&^'^. 

VOL,  I  1^ 
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attack  on  the  palisades  of  the  Eoman  camp ;  the  eoemy 
a  wpaXitm  against  it»  but  a  javelin  cast  bj  a  ShTODic 
,  &ranin68,  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  the  foremost 
and  eansed  the  collapse  of  the  engiiia 

of  receiving  any  assistance  from  the  Persisiu^ 
to  cope  with  the  superior  skill  and  power  of  ifce 
t^  Mimmiani  decided  to  yield.  Their  ambaasadors 
I  Jobn  Dacnas  not  to  exterminate  their  race,  renmidukg 
Aef  WEre  Christians,  and  confessing  in  aoo^ita  tf 
r  *  uncivilised  foUy";  they  had  now  been 
widi  noiB  Ifam  adequate  severity  for  their  tnui»- 
John  gbwily  acceded  to  their  supplication,  tbetr 
iMOtagea  were  accepted,  the  money  of  which  the  tent  of  Sote- 
xidms  had  been  rifled  was  restored,'  and  the  penitent  nation 
was  pardoned.  Only  thirty  men  of  the  Roman  army^  wUch 
immediately  returned  to  Colchis,  were  killed  in  this  campatgn, 
Soon  after  this,  apparently  in  the  spring  of  555,  Maztmwas 
superseded  in  his  command  in  Armenia  and  Colchis,  anrl 
Justin  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  term  of  Justin's  conmand 
was  marked  by  no  hostilities,  for  Chogroes,  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  at  Phasis,  had  flayed  alire  the  general  Nachoragan, 
decided  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  continue  the  war  in  a 
distant  country  which  the  enemy,  being  masters  of  the  sea, 
could  reach  without  difficulty,  while  his  own  armies  were  obliged 
to  accomplish  a  long  journey  through  desert  regions,  Isdi- 
gunas,  also  called  Zich,  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  a 
provisional  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  terms  that  things 
were  to  remain  in  statu  quo,  the  two  parties  retaining  their 
respective  possessions,  cities  or  forts,  in  Ladca. 

I  liave  dwelt  on  the  details  of  these  wars  at  some  length, 
partly  because  Cfibbon  has  passed  over  them  lightly  as  un- 
deserving of  the  attention  of  posterity.  But  the  idea  of  writing 
history  for  its  own  sake  was  strange  to  Gibbon,  and  in  aoj 
case  the  operations  in  Lazica  concerned  serious  interests.  The 
question  was  at  stake  whether  the  great  Asiatic  power  was  to 
have  access  to  the  Euxine,  and  these  operations  decided  that  on 
tlie  waters  of  that  sea  the  Bomans  were  to  remain  without 


conclusion   of  a   fifty  years'  peace  in  562  between 
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bme  and  Persia  forms  the  natural  termination  of  this  chapter. 
&ter  the  Patrician,  as  the  delegate  of  Justinian,  and  Iscligimas, 
the  delegate  of  Chosroes,  met  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
to  arrange  conditions  of  peace.^  The  Persian  monarch 
sired  that  the  term  of  its  duration  should  be  long,  and  that 
le  Komans  should  pay  at  once  a  snm  of  money  equiva- 
lent to  the  total  amount  of  large  annual  payments  for  thirty  or 
forty  years ;  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  fix  a 

torter  term.  The  result  of  the  negotiations  was  a  compromise, 
treaty  was  made  for  fifty  years,  the  Pioman  government 
dertaking  to  pay  the  Persians  at  the  rate  of  30,000  aurei 
18,750)  annually.  The  total  amount  due  during  the  first 
seven  years  was  to  he  paid  at  once,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  year  the  Persian  claim  for  the  three  ensuing 
years  was  to  be  satislicd.  From  the  tenth  year  forward  the 
payments  wei'e  to  be  annual  The  inscription  of  the  Persian 
document,  which  ratified  the  compact,  was  as  follows : — 

The  divine,  good,  pacific,  ancient  Chosroes,  king  of  kings,  fortnnftte, 
18,  beneficent,  to  whom  the  gods  have  given  great  fortune  and  great 
ire,  the  giant  of  jjfiants,  who  is  formed  in  the  image  of  the  gods,  to 
Caesar  our  brother*" 

The  style  of  this  address,  compared  with  the  most  imposing 
list  of  Justinian's  titles,  illustrates  the  difference  between  the 
oriental  insaidty  of  an   Asiatic   despot  and  the  vanity  of  a 

«man  Emperor,  which,  even  when  it  becomes  intemperate, 
aains  sane. 

It  will  be  instmetive  to  enumerate  the  articles  of  the  treaty. 
as  they  show  the  sort  of  questions  that  arose  between  the  two 
powers : — 

^B  (1.)  The  Persians  were  bound  to  prevent  Huns,  Alans,  and  other 
^KbaiianB  from  traversing  the  pass  of  Chorutzon  (or  Tzur)  or  that  of  the 
^■iplan  gates  with  a  view  to  depreciation  in  Roman  territory ;  while  the 
^■snans  were  hoimd  not  to  send  an  army  to  those  regions  or  to  any  other 
^bts  of  the  Peraian  territory,  (2*)  Tlie  Saracen  sdlies  of  both  States  were 
included  in  this  peace.  (3.)  Roman  and  Persian  merchants,  whatever 
their  wares,  were  to  carry  on  their  traffic  by  certain  prescribed  routes, 

K-e  custom-houses  were  gtationed,  and  by  no  others.     (4.)  Ambassadors 
een  the  two  States  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  making  use  of  the 
public  podt«;  and  their  baggage  was  not  to  be  subjected  to  custom  duties. 


*  Our  80urce  for  the«e  transactions  is  Meuander  Protector^  fr.  11^  ed,  Kiilkt 
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A  codicO  to  the  treaty  provided  for  the  toleration  of  the 
(Arigtianfl  and  their  rites  of  bunal  in  the  Persian  kingdom. 
They  were  to  enjoy  immimity  from  the  persecution  of  the 
magi,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  thet  were  to  refrain  from  prose- 
'lytising.  One  small  question  remained  still  undecided,  the 
question  of  Suania,  which  both  Persians  and  Eomans  claimed 
as  a  dependency ;  but,  although  it  continued  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  tedious  negotiations,  it  was  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  concluding  of  the  peace. 


'  The  woitI  for  smugi^iiig  b  kStwt^ 

*  In  both  these  cas«a  thtf  same  ex- 
pression is  ujsed,  rhp  r^f  Iw  oTparrf^Vf 

:iTiiJ  Tun^t  ri-f»  r  x<\  x\\f  srijue  officer.   The 
LitiTi  trjii-.l'ition  in   Mrall-.-r'ti  edition  ifi 


in  the  first  place  the  words  arti  wu* 
dered  dux  orieniis,  \u  tht'  sw^oad  |iW 
prae/ectum  oriaitij,  which  ^oM  mhi- 
ndly  mciin  the  pmctomw  prdijct  of 
the  East.  Tlie  reference  of  ifgal  dit- 
putes  to  the  muster  of  widivrs  is  uote- 
worthy. 


CHAPTER    X 

THE    LATER    YEiUlS    OF    JUSTINUN^S    KEIGN 

JvstwVlS*b  policy  aimed  not  ouly  at  extending  the  limits  of 
tihe  Empire  in  the  West  at  the  cost  of  German  nations,  but 
also  at  diifnsing  his  intiuence  among  minor  peoples  ami  tribes 
|P&  other  frontiers.     In  fact  he  pursued  an  imperial  policy,  in 
^te  modem  sense  of  the  term.     Lazica  became  dependent  on 
the  Empire,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Lazic  king  rented  with 
IpiB  suzerain   the  Emperor,       The   Tzaai    and    the    Apsilians 
Occupied    a     similar    position.       Conversion    to    Christianity 
usually  attended   the  establishment  of  such   relations.     Jus- 
tinian had  the  glory  of  superintending  the  baptism  of  Gretes, 
]dng  of  the  Heruls,  and  Gordas,  king  of  the  Huns,  who  lived 
near    Bosponis  ^ ;    he    bad    the    privilege   of   converting    the 
Abasgians  and  the  Nobadae  to  the  true  religion,  and  of  send- 
ing a  bishop  and  clergy  to  the  king  of  the  Axuniites.     It  is 
recorded  that  Zamanarzus,  the  king  of  the  Iberians,  came  to 
Constiuitinople   and   was   admitted   to  Justinian's   friendship, 

rd  Theodom  presented  his  wife  with  pearl  ornaments.* 
An  event  oecun-ed  which  increased  Koman  intiuence  in 
southern  Arabia,  Koman  merchants  bound  for  the  land  of 
Abyssinia  were  obliged  to  pass  through  the  kingdom  of  the 
Homerites  or  Himyarites,  which  %vas  ruled  by  I>amian  in  the 
early  part  of  Justinian's  reign,  Damian  adopted  the  impru- 
dent policy  of  phmdering  and  slaying  the  traders  who  passed 

»  Tln'ophaneB,  Chron.  ad  6020  A.M,  ^  lb,  6027  a.m.  (534,  635  a.d.)    This 

(527>528a.T>.)   As  to  tlio  Tzani,  cf.  Nov.      gift  reminds  us  tlmt  Theodora  lietself 
x:3txi»  (etU  ZachnTii)  535  A,i).,  4}T^(ipujv      is  i'«]irejveiit<?d  as  adorned  with  wnrls 
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through  his  domiiiioiis,  and  the  coiiseqiieDce  was  that  the  com- 
merce  between  the  Empire  and  Abysshiia  ceased.  Then  Adad, 
the  king  of  Axum  (as  Abyssinia  was  called),  said  to  Damian, 
**  You  have  injured  my  kingdom  "  ;  and  they  made  war.  And 
Adad  said,  "  If  I  defeat  the  Homerites»  I  will  become  a 
Christian.*'  He  took  Damian  alive,  and  subdued  the  land  of 
Yemen.  True  to  liis  promise,  he  besought  Justinian  to  send 
him  a  bishop  and  clei^,  and  an  Abyssinian  church  was 
founded.^ 

Less  promising  converts  to  Cixristianity  were  the  Heruls, 
proverbially  notorious  for  brutish  habits  and  stupidity,^  who  had 
first  sought  an  asylum  with  the  Gepids,  but^were  soon  driven 
away  on  account  of  their  intolerable  manners.  Tlien  admitted 
into  the  Empire  by  Anastasius,  they  incuiTed  his  resentment 
and  chastisement.  Justinian  made  corps  of  Heruls  a  standing 
part  of  his  army. 

In  the  year  548  four  envoys  arrived  at  Constantinople 
from  the  Gotlis  of  Crimea,  who  are  known  as  the  Tetraxite 
Goths,  to  request  Justinian  to  send  them  a  new  bishop,  as 
their  bishop  hnd  died.  These  Goths  were  presumably  con- 
verted in  the  fourth  century,  and  not  joining  in  the  westward 
movement  of  the  other  tribes  of  their  nationality,  lived  quietly 
in  a  secluded  nook  in  the  peninsula  of  Bosporus  and 
Cherson.  Their  religion  no  longer  possessed  the  distinctive 
marks  of  Arianism,  though  originally  they  wei'e  Arians.  Pro- 
copiiis  says  that  their  religion  was  simple  and  pious.^  Thus 
in  the  Crimea,  where  Justinian  had  ah-eady  made  the  city  of 
Bosporus  an  imperial  dependency,  the  Tetraxite  Goths  acknow- 
ledged his  supremacy. 

There  was  some  reason  for  the  fears  of  Chosroes,  and  for  the 
words  which  Pmcopius  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Armenian 
ambassadors  concerning  Justinian,  "The  whole  world  does  not 
contain  him/' — and  that  was  in  539.  At  that  time,  as  the 
ambassadors  said,  besides  having  subdued  Africa  and  Sicily  and 
almost  subdued  Italy,  he  had  imposed  the  yoke  of  servitnde  oil 


I 


*  Theophanefl,  (Jhrmu  ad  6035  A.M. 
(542,  543  A.D.)  Theopbanes  calls  the 
realm  of  Axum  -ii  ivZvripa,  'I#^ta.  Coins 
show  that  Greek  was  known  in  the 
country  for  some  time  affer  the  intro- 
dnction  of  Christianity,  and  disappeared 
on  I  j^  about  theBevoutlvceutvxfj.    A.uw- 


lian  conquered  the  Axumites  (Topiscns, 
33,  4).  On  the  **Axmnitic  Kingdom," 
mc  an  essay  by  DilhnaTm  in  the  Ah- 
haitdlungm  tUr  Berliner  Ahademut 
1878* 

»  See  Procopitw,  B.  Q.  ii.  14. 

*  Ih.  iv.  L 
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the  Tzani  and  the  yoke  of  tribute  on  the  Armenians;  he  had  set 
ft  Roman  dux  over  '*  the  king  of  the  wretched  I^zi  *';  lie  had  sent 
military  governors  to  the  Bosporites,  who  were  formerly  suliject 
to  the  Huns,  and  had  added  a  city  to  his  sway ;  he  liad  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Ethiopians  ;  the  Homerites  and  the  Red  Sea 
were  included  in  his  rule,  and  tlie  land  of  palms  (o  ^oiviKmv), 
Before  he  died  he  had  completely  reduced  Italy,  as  well  as  the 
islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  he  had  recovered  a  portion 

f'  Spain  for  tlie  Eoman  Empire.  The  Franks,  however,  ceased 
\  revere  the  Empire  as  they  liad  been  wont,  and  began  to 
dn  their  own  gold  money  ^vithout  the  Empei*or*s  image, 
though  no  other  barbarian  king,  not  even  the  Sassanid,  was 
permitted,  according  to  Procopius,  by  the  conditions  of  com- 
merce, to  impress  his  own  efifigy  on  gold  coins.* 


It  has  already  been  noticed  that  a  medieval  gloom  per- 
"vadea  the  second  period  of  this  reign,  and  affects  the  Emperor, 
^ho  applies  himself  more  and  more  to  the  ecclesiastical  side 
of  his  policy.  The  observationa  of  Agatbias  on  this  later 
cliaracter,  with  special  reference  to  military  affairs,  are  in- 
uctive  ^ : — 


t 


"  When  the  Emperor  conquered  all  Italy  and  Libyii,  rmd  waged  suc- 
ceesfidlj  those  miijjlit)*  wars,  and  of  the  princes  who  reigned  at  Conetan- 
tinople  was  the  first  to  sliow  himself  an  abs<^>lut/e  sovereign  in  fact  iia  well 
as  in  name — after  these  tilings  had  been  achieved  by  him  in  his  youth 
and  vigour,  and  when  he  entei'ed  on  the  last  stage  of  life,  he  seemed  to  be 
wejiry  of  labours,^  and  preferred  to  create  discord  among  his  foe«  or  to 
mollify  them  with  gifts,  and  so  keep  of!'  their  hostilities^  instead  of  trust- 
^mg  in  his  own  forces  and  ghriukiiig  from  nu  diinger.  He  consequently 
^Bowed  the  tmops  to  decline  in  strength,  because  he  expected  that  he 
^Knild  not  require  their  services.  And  those  who  w^ere  second  to  liimself 
in  authority,  on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  collect  the  taxes  and  supply 
the  army  with  necessary  pruvisions,  weixj  infected  with  the  same  indif- 
ference, and  either  openly  kejjt  back  the  rations  altogether  or  paid  them 
long  after  they  were  due  ;  and  when  the  debt  was  paid  at  last,  persona 
akUled  in  the  rascally  science  of  arithmetic  demanded  back  from  the  sol- 
diera  what  had  been  given  theu^i.     It  waa  their  privilege  to  bring  viirious 


1  P«jc.  B.  G.  liL  S3. 

*  Bk.  V.  14.  Complaints  of  Jus- 
tinian's treatuient  of  the  array,  sub- 
otaxttjally  agreeing  with  this  passage  of 

ftthins,  will  be  found  in  the  Secret 
^,  cap,  24,  where  it  ia  mentioned 


that   the    logothetae    stopped   promo- 
tion. 

*  Compare  what  Menander  says  in  fr, 
4,  but  it  is  probable  that  his  statement 
of  J  nstinian's  ^ufifa  teats  on  thia  ^aa^- 
age  ot  \g5vtVi\aft. 


4n    msTCMr  of  rm 


tfe  deoj  3!  tiie  mn  j  wns  ooe  of  the  diicf  char- 
of  tiik  {KiwL     Tbe  Ammiic  proraioea  wen;  slowl; 
sfter  tbe  plagae ;  ibe  Bftlkaii  jmyvmoes  were  sub 
ki  the  fwrtiniti  tmipdoM  of  barixmans;   and  all 

\0f  die  temte  fiscal  sfStem,  which  tbe  exaciition  of 
JwrtBiB%  JnaiBiii  is  tlie  West  did  nol  pemiit  him  to  \ 
IW  crtaWihMMt  tf  nKnopoiBea,  which  was  a  f eatuiB  of 
poficT^amed  at  inaaaiing  hb  rereiiiiea,  withotil  tcgaid  to  thdr 
fcrtt  €■  lada;  Bevetthdaa  he  eneoiiB^ed  coiiiiiierQe» 
xkt  mmm  wiaek  wcre-canied  on  in  Peiaia  probably  eooeemed^^^ 
a  greiS  deal  naore  than  historiana  indioUe...^^^ 
C^ppadocia  partiallj  did  away  with  tb^^^^^ 
fiapetor  wis  meA^^  in  impro>ijDg  roads  aiic^^| 
in  the  ptoTinoea,  tberebv  GM^ilitatiDg  cdm^c^. 
( to  haTe  made  the  custom  duties  at  Abydog--^^^ 
to  the  Eoxine  heavier,  and  perhape  erei^^^fj 
of  rereDue. 
is  notable  in  tbe  historj  ui  ixiii  -^oj- 

of  tsSk  fnanirfaftgTB  into  Europe.^ 
amred  from  India  and  sought  an  interview  with 
Ihffjr  infonaed  him  that,  having  lived  long  in  Serint^ 
iX  tbqr  had  leamed  a  method  by  which  silk  oonld  be  ma^.^ 
in  the  Boraan  Empire,  so  that  the  Bomans  would  no  longer  ^      be 
i  to  obtain  the  preeioiii  material  through  their  enemies  t      li^ 
i&     Tbe  fibeial  prootisea  of  Justinian  induced  them        (0 
retom  to  '^  IndUf"  and  they  soeeeeded  in  bringing  back  safi^^Ir 
of  siUcwormsw     Some  years  later,  when  the  Turks  axmr  oj^ 
le  cotut  of  Justinian's  susmx&ot,  they  were  surprised  wlk.  ^11 
weie  sbowm  the  silk  manofactories,  "for  at  tlmt  time  tl».  «y 
all  the  mazkets  and  barbotirs  of  the  Chinese.*' ' 
There  has  ptobably  never  been  a  period  in  which  mc 
public  works  were  executed  than  the  reign  of  Justinian.     X 
towns  were  founded,  innumerable  churches  were  erected,  aqi 


=1 


Sm\ 


.  tr.  17, 


diflcr- 
t    the 


w»iid**  (nuthez)  to  Bjsuittum. 
*  Tbeophanefl    Byz.  A.      I  do 
attemjit  to  discufis  the  nLitioti  pi 
Turks  iind  the  Seret, 
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I'diicts  were  constructed,*  bridges  were  built ;  cities  were  forti- 
fied, extended,  or  restored  and  enriched  with  new  baths  and 
alaces ;  tlie  mere  enumeration  of  these  results  of  Justinian's 
tivitjr  would  fill  pages.-  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
expenses  which  he  thus  incurred  would  be  justified  by  the 
rules  of  a  prudent  economy ;  his  "  maida "  for  building  cer- 
tainly furnislied  a  gi'onnd  of  complaint  Ibr  the  party  of  opposi- 
tion to  use  against  bim.  Yet  his  works^  both  secular  and 
sacred,  were  useful,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  should  have 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire.  New  roads  and 
secure  bridges  facilitated  commerce,  aqueducts  and  fortifications 
provided  for  the  health  and  the  safety  of  the  inliabitants,  while 
the  erection  of  churches  by  the  Emperor  tended  to  strengthen 
the  ties  between  tlte  proWnces  and  the  central  government. 
The  enormous  outlay  on  the  building  of  SL  Sophia,  the  crea- 
tion of  Antliemius,  needs  no  justification. 


Earthquakes  were  frequent  in  the  days  of  Justinian,  who 
did  his  utmost  to  aUeviate  their  effects.  Antiocb  suffered  in 
526,  Pompeiopolis  in  ^Z%,  Cyzicus  in  543.  In  551  there 
were  great  physical  disturbances  in  Greece;  4000  inhabitants 
were  engulfed  at  Patrae,  Tln-ee  years  later  an  earthquake 
destroyed  many  cities  both  in  the  islands  and  on  the  mainland, 
causing  great  loss  of  life.  Among  the  rest,  it  reduced  to  ruki 
Beryttis,  then  *'  the  pride  {iyKaXX^Trio-^a)  of  Phoenicia/'  and 
hardly  a  trace  of  that  city's  splendid  buildings  was  left. 
Berytiis  was  the  seat  of  a  law  school,  and  many  educated 
strangers  who  had  gone  thither  to  study  law  perished, 
80  that  the  misfortune  was  unusually  tragic.  "VVliile  the 
city  was  being  rebuilt,  the  professors  of  law  {v(f>7)yrfTa{) 
lectured  in  8idou.  This  earthquake  was  so  severe  that  a 
slight  shock  was  felt  even  at  Alexandria,  where  the  his* 
torian  Agathias  was  sojourning  at  the  time.^  All  the  in- 
habitants  were  terrified  at  the  unwonted  .sensation,  and  none 

*  At  TrajKJZUJS,  Nicaca,  Perinthus, 
Libyan  PtokmaiM^and  Alexaudrk,  The 
aqtieduct  at  Alexandria  is  meutioii&d 
by  ilalaliia.  JaatiniaiistrBngtliened  the 
com  magazine  at  Alexandria  ;  a  strong 
buUdtDg  was  ntiCDssary,  as  in  tinit?3  of 
scarcity  the  populace  trit^l  to  storm  it 
Caesarea  in  Cappadix'ia  was  improved 
by  a  ohan^  in  tlio  fortifications.     Ni- 


^^  by  a  olianj 


coint'dia  and  Nicaca  were  enriched  with 
new  bnildinp.  Kcxt  to  St.  Sophia, 
the  most  iraportant  church  which 
JustiDiAn  erected  in  the  Ea^tt  was  that 
of  the  Virgin  at  jfirusalem  (Pi-oc.  itc 
Aed.  V.  6), 

^  See  tlie  work  of  Procopins  in  Six 
BookH  wepl  KTifffidTwv  {(k  Atdificlis), 

^  Agath.  it  15* 
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ill  ti>e  liofiBe&  Althougb  tlie  shock  vas  slight, 
theie  waft  mmt  reaioo  for  tbdr  Vsaot,  as  the  houses  at  Alex- 
andria were  dL  toy  uostLliBlaQtaal  atracture.  The  islacd  of 
Cob  anifacd  more  than  any  other  tract  of  land.  Agathias 
Ttfttlad  ii  in  relitniiDg  fiom  Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  and  h 
found  it  in  a  state  of  utter  desolation.  Three  years  later  another  ■ 
earthquake  Tisited  the  icgion  of  Byzantium  and  threatened 
to  destroy  the  whole  ei^.  It  was  peculiarly  sevei^  both  m 
viole0ce  and  duration^  and  Agathias  gives  us  a  vivid  account  of 
tta  hoiiDCB  and  roond  ^eds.  The  only  victim  of  distinction  wag 
the  cnmtor  of  the  palaee,  Anatolius,  who  perished  by  tlie  fall  of 
a  marble  slab  fii^  in  the  wall  close  to  his  bed.  I  mention  this 
for  the  sake  of  Agathias'  comment  Many  people  said  that  it 
was  a  providential  punishment  of  Anatolius  for  acts  of  iajtistice 
and  oppresetoa  "I  doubt  it,"  said  Agathias,^  "for  an  earthquake 
would  be  a  most  desirable  and  excellent  thing  if  it  knew  huw 
to  discriminate  the  bad  from  the  good,  slaying  those  and  jjaaa- 
ing  these  by.  But,  even  granting  that  he  was  unjust,  there 
were  many  more  like  him,  and  worse,  who  escaped  unharmed. 
And  besides/'  he  adds,  **  if  Plato  is  right,  the  man  who  is  ptm- 
ished  in  this  life  is  more  fortunate  than  he  who  is  allowed  to 
live  in  his  sins." 


( 


As  Justinian  grew  old  and  weak  and  had  no  issue,  m 
element  wliich  affected  political  life  in  Constantinople  was  tb« 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne.  It  led  to  a  8*3it  of 
party  rivalrj^  between  the  relations  of  Theodora  and  the  rek- 
tions  of  Justinian  ;  and  the  difficulty  was  ultimately  solved  by 
the  niaiTiage  of  Sophia,  Theodora's  niece,  with  Justin,  Jus- 
tinian's nephew.  While  she  was  alive  Theodora  had  looked 
with  disfavour  on  Justinian's  kin.^  She  died  in  548  (27tb 
June),  and  perhaps  it  was  the  loss  of  her  that  clouded  tlie 
spirits  and  depressed  the  energy  of  the  Emperor  in  his  later 
yeai-s. 

The  conspiracy  which  was  formed  against  tlie  life  of  the 
EinpeiTir  in  548  was  of  no  serious  political  importance;  ii 
was  organised  by  a  pair  of  dissatisfied  Armenians,  who  owed 

1  V,  3, 

•  TUo  wtntt.imoTit  of  the  Sn^rd  Histrtnj  tbat  sho  hated  Gernumus  and  previ'iitod 

I  8ori»  from  iBftrryw^Va  c\w\\e  r^^i^\\\Asi  V^^^^.Vv 


i 


^ 
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Justinian  a  personal  grudge.^  Aitabanes,  the  couimander  in 
Africa,  had  overthrown  the  usurper  Gontharis  and  delivered 
from  his  hands  the  Emperor's  niece  Praejecta,  whose  liushaud 
Areobindus  had  been  put  to  deatli  by  the  tyrant.  From  grati- 
tude, not  from  love,  Praejecta  consented  to  become  the  wife 
of  Artabanes,  who  aspired  to  an  alliance  with  the  impeiial 
house ;  and  the  count  of  Africa  hastened  to  surrender  the 
newly  confeixed  dignity  and  obtain  his  recall  from  Justinian, 
that  he  might  return  to  Constantinople,  whither  Praejecta  had 
receded  him,  and  celebrate  the  marriage.  He  was  received 
ith  open  arms  in  the  capital ;  he  became  ma(iisttT  fnilitum  in 
,ti  and  captain  of  the  foederaii;  his  tall  and  dignified 
kture,  his  concise  speech,  and  his  getierosity  won  the  admira- 
of  alL  But  an  unexpected  obstacle  to  the  proposed 
rriage  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  previous  wife,  whom 
he  had  put  away  many  years  before.  As  long  as  Artabanes 
was  an  obscure  individual,  the  lady  was  contented  to  leave 
him  in  peace  and  give  no  sign  of  her  existence ;  but  when 
he  suddenly  rose  tc»  fame,  she  determiDed  to  assert  her  con- 
jagid  righta,  and,  as  a  wronged  woman,  she  implored  the  aid 
of  Theodora.  Tlie  Empress,  "  whose  nature  it  was  to  undertake 
the  cause  of  injured  women,"  compelled  the  unwilling  master 
of  soldiers  to  take  his  wife  once  more  to  his  bosom,  and  Prae- 
jecta became  the  bride  of  John,  the  son  of  Pompeius  and  grand- 
son of  the  Emperor  Anastasius.  Shortly  after  this  the 
Empress  died,  and  Artabanes  immediately  put  away  for  the 
second  time  his  unwelcome  wife,  but  Praejecta  was  lost  to 
him,  and  he  nourished  a  grudge  against  the  Empei'or, 

Had  it  depended  only  on  himself,  Artabanes  w^ould  never  have 

^^■pidertaken  any  sinister  design,  Ijut  a  countT}Tiian  of  his,  named 

HBi8ace3»  a  descendant  of  the  Parthian  Ai'saeidae,  was  animated 

with  a  bitter  desire   of  revenge   upon    Justiniau,  wiio    had 

inflicted    a    comparatively    light    punishment    on    him    for 

treacherous  correspondence  with  Chosroes;    and  he  diligently 

fanned  into  flame  the  less  eager  feelings  of  Artabanes.     He 

reminded  him  that  he  had  lost  the  bride  he  desired  and  been 

obliged  to  submit  to  the  presence  of  the  wife  he  hated ;  he 

uiged  the  facility  of  despatching  Justinian,  "who  is  accns- 

'   tomed  to  sit  without  guards  in  the  Museum,  in  the  company 
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of  old  prieste.  till  lata  hours  of  the  night,  deep  in  the  study  of  S 
the  holy  books  of  the  Christians/*      Above  all,  he  expressed  his  " 
couWctioii  that  Oemianus  would  readily  take  part  ia  such  a 
conspiracy.     For  Bomides,  the  brother  of  Grermanus,  had  on 
his  deuth  left  iilroost  all  bis  property  to  his  brother,  allowing  h 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  receive  f>uly  as  much  as  was  legally  ^ 
necessary.     But  Justinian  had  altered  the  will  so  as  to  favour 
the  daughter,  and  this  wa*s  felt  by  Germanus,  her  uncle,  aa  a 
grievance. 

When  he  had  won  Artabanea  to  his  plan,  Arsace^  opened  fl 
communications  with  Justin,  tlie  eldest  son  of  Germanus. 
Having  bound  him  by  oath  not  to  reveal  the  conversation  to 
any  person  except  his  father,  he  enlarged  on  the  manner  in  fl 
wliich  the  Eruperor  ill  treated  and  passed  over  his  relations,  and 
expre^ssed  his  conviction  that  it  woidd  go  stiU  harder  with 
them  when  Belisarius  airivei  He  did  not  hesitate  to  reveal 
the  plan  of  assassination  which  he  had  formed  in  conjunctioa 
witli  Artabanes  and  Chanaranges,  a  young  and  frivulous  Armenian 
who  had  been  admitted  to  their  counsels. 

Justin,  terrified  at  this  revelation,  laid  it  before  his  father, 
who  iraniediately  consulted  with  Mai-cellus,  the  prefect  of  the 
palatine  guards,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  inform  the 
Emperor  immediately.  Marcellus,  an  honourable^  austere,  and 
wary  man,  dissuaded  Germanus  from  taking  that  course,  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  communication,  necessitating  a  private 
interview  witli  the  Emperor,  would  inevitably  become  kuowa 
to  the  conspirators  and  lead  to  Arsaces'  escape.  He  pr^iposeJ 
to  investigate  the  matter  himself  beforehand,  and  it  was 
arranged  tliat  Arsaces  should  be  lured  to  speak  in  the  presence 
of  a  concealed  witness.  Justin  appointed  a  day  and  hour  for 
an  interview  between  Gei^nanus  and  Arsaces,  and  the  com- 
promising revelations  were  overheard  by  Leontius,  a  friend  of 
Marcellus,  who  was  hidden  behind  a  cloth  screen.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  matui-ed  plot  was  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Belisarius  and  slay  the  Emperor  and  his  general  at  the  same 
time ;  fur  if  Justinian  were  slain  beforehand,  the  revolutionists 
might  not  be  able  to  contend  against  the  military  forces  of 
Behsarius,  Wien  the  deed  was  done,  Germanus  was  to  be 
proclaimed  Emperor. 

Marcellus  still  kesitated  to  reveal  the  plot  to  the  Emperor, 
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out  of  friendship  or  pity  for  Artaliaues,  But  when  Beliaariiis 
was  drawing  nigh  to  the  capital,  lie  could  hesitate  no  lon^jer, 
and  Justinian  ordered  the  conspirators  to  he  arrested.  Ger- 
manus  and  Justin  were  at  first  not  exempted  from  suspicion, 
but  when  the  senate  inquired  into  the  case,  the  testimony  of 
Marcellus  and  LeoniiUH,  and  two  other  officers  to  whom  Ger- 
raanus  had  prudently  disclosed  the  affair,  cOTupIetely  cleared 
them.  Even  then  Justinian  was  still  indignant  that  they  had 
concealed  the  treason  so  long,  and  was  not  mollified  until  the 
candid  Marcellus  took  all  the  blame  of  the  delay  upon  himself. 
The  conspirators  were  treated  with  clemency,  being  confined  in 
the  palace  and  not  in  the  public  jirison.  It  is  to  be  concluded 
from  the  words  of  Procopius,  which  are  not  express,  that  they 
were  ultimately  pardoned* 

The  jwlicy  of  Justinian  in  phiying  oft'  one  barbarian  people 
against  another  is  well  exemplified  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Cotrigur  and  Utrigur  Huns/  who  d%velt  on  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Euxine.  It  appears  that  the  Gepids  called  in  the  help 
of  tlie  former  against  their  neiglibours  and  rivals  the  Lombards. 
Twelve  thousand  Cotrigurs,  under  the  warrior  Chinialus,  answered 
the  call,  and  arrived  a  year  before  the  truce  which  existed 
between  the  Gepids  and  their  foes  had  expired.  The  Gepids 
persuaded  their  guests  to  occupy  the  interval  by  invailing  the 
provinces  of  the  Kmpire.  Justinian,  who  was  in  the  iiabit  of 
allowing  large  donations  both  to  the  Cotriguri  and  Utriguri, 
sent  a  message  to  Sandichl,  the  chief  of  the  latter,  and  ehid 
him  for  his  supineness  in  allowing  his  neighbours  to  advance 
against  the  Empire.  New  gift^  induced  the  Utrigmi  to  march 
against  the  land  of  the  invaders,  and  tlie  Roman  allies  wei'e 
reinforced  by  two  thuusand  Tetraxite  Goths,  The  Cotrigur 
Huns  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  in  their  own  territory; 
thtir  wives  and  children  were  led  captive  Iteyond  the  river 
Tanais,  which  separated  the  two  countries,  and  many  thousand 
prisoners,  who  languished  in  slavery,  were  enabled  to  escaj^e. 
The  invadei*s  then  witlidrew  beyond  the  Eoman  bordei^s,  having 
received  a  sum  of  money  from  the  Roman  captain  Aratius ; 
but  two  thousand  Huns,-  who  had  fled  before  the  Utrigurs,  threw 

*  Also  writttjn  Coturgiiri  and  Utur-  -  One  of  tht^ir  leaders  was  Sinnio, 

guri.  S6€  FrocopiuSi  B,  O.  iv.  cap.  18,  who  had  served  witH  DoliBanufl  in  ihe 
19,  Vandalic  war. 
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themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor  and  were  graciously 
allowed  to  settle  in  a  district  of  Thrace.  The  news  of  this 
clemency  exasperated  the  Utrigurs ;  Sandichl  sent  envoy* 
to  renionsti'ate,  but  the  gifts  and  soft  words  of  Justinian 
appeased  their  resentment. 


L 


A  great  invasion  of  the  Cotrigur  Huns,  under  ZabergiEUi^ 
took  place  in  the  last  mouths  of  558.^  The  real  motive,  as 
Agathias  remarks^  was  the  greed  of  an  uncivilised  barbarian, 
though  Zabergan  cloaked  it  with  the  eamplaint  that  the 
Emperor  had  l>een  friendly  with  Sandichl,  the  king  of  the 
Utrigur  Huns.  The  invader  crossed  the  frozen  Danube,  and, 
passing  luiopposed  through  Scythia  and  Moesia,  entered  Thrace, 
where  he  divided  his  hordes  into  tliree  armies.  One  was  sent 
westwanl  to  Greece,  to  ravage  the  unprotected  country,  the 
second  was  sent  into  the  Thracian  Chersonese  to  capture  the 
towns  of  Aphrodisias,  Theseus,  Ciberis,  Sestos,  and  the  ugly 
little  Kallipolis,  which  belied  its  name,  and  to  seize  ships 
and  cross  to  Abydos;  the  thiBl  army,  consisting  of  seven 
thousand  cavalry,  marched  under  Zabergan  Inmself  to  Con 
stautinople. 

The  terrible  ravages  and  cnielties  committed  by  the  third 
and  main  body  ai'e  thus  described  by  the  contemporary  writer  i 
Agathias : —  \ 

"  A«  no  resistance  was  offered  to  theb  course,  they  overran  and  plun- 
dered everytliiiig  Mwrcilt^aly,  obtaining  a  great  booty  and  large  nuiubers 
of  captive iv     Among  tlie  re^t,  well-bom  women  of  chaste  life  wene  most 
cruelly  carried  off  to  undergo  the  worst  of  all  misfortunes,  and  ministeFI 
to  the  unbridled  lust  of  the  barbarians  ;  some  who  in  early  youth  bad! 
renotusced   marriage  and  the  cares  and  pleiisures  of  this  life,  and  had  \ 
iuimured  themselvea  in  some  religious  retreat,  deeming  it  of  the  highefiti 
importance  to  be  free  from  cohabitation  with  men,  were  dragged  from  the  I 
chambers  of  their  virginity  and  violated.     Many  married  women  whol 
happened  U%  be  pi^egiiant  were  dragged  away,  and  when  their  hour 
come  brought  forth  cbildi'en  on  the  march,  imable  to  conceal  their  throes, J 
or  to  take  up  and  swaddle  the  new-bora  babes  ;  they  were  hauled  along,! 
in  spite   of   all,  hardly  allowed   even   time  to  saffer,  and   the  wretchedl 
infants  were  left  where  they  fell,  a  prey  for  dogs  and  birds,  as  though i 
this  were  the  purpose  of  their  appearance  in  the  world. 

"  To  such  a  pass  had  the  Roman  Empire  come  that,  even  within  the 

1  The  Huna  were  almost  a  whole  year      Ha  Clinton^  F^  R^  ad  559  a.i>.  ;  h 
in  Roman  territory  (Agath.  v.  ii.  sq^i.)     date  is  doubtful, ««  above,  note,  i 
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preciQctB  of  the  districts  eurroiintling  the  iniperial  city,  a  very  snuiU 
number  of  barliariana  committed  such  enormiliea.  Their  audacity  went 
5o  far  as  to  pass  the  long  walls  and  appn>ach  the  inner  fortifications.  For 
time  and  neglect  had  in  many  places  dilapidated  the  great  wall,  and  other 
'  NirtH  were  easily  thrown  down  by  tlie  barbarians,  as  there  was  nought  to 
epel  them — no  military  |;arrison,  no  engines  of  defence,  nor  peraona  to 
Hoy  such.  Not  even  tbe  birk  of  a  dog  was  to  be  heard  ;  the  wall  was 
efficiently  protected  than  a  pig-sty  or  sheep-cot  For  the  Roman 
uies  had  not  continued  so  numerous  as  in  the  days  of  ancient  Emjierors, 
btit  bad  dwindled  to  a  small  number,  and  nu  longer  were  sufficient  for  the 
of  the  State.  The  whole  force  ahoidd  have  been  six  hundred  and 
*forty-five  thousand  fighting  men,  but  actually  it  hardly  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  And  of  these,  some  were  in  Italy,  others 
in  Africa,  others  in  Sjmin,  others  in  Colchis,  others  at  Alexandria  and  in 
the  Thebaid,  a  few  on  the  Peraiaa  frontier  (where  only  a  few  were  needed 
account  of  the  peace)." 

The  Huns  encamped  at  Melantias,  a  village  on  the  small 

iver  Ath}Tas,  which  flows  into  tlie  Propontis.     Tlieii-  proximity 

reated  a  panic  in  Constantinople,  whose  inhabitants  saw  im- 

jninent  the  horrors  of  sieges,  conflagrations,  and  famine.     The 

arror  was  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes  ;  the  nobles  trembled 

their  palaces,  the  Emperor  was  alarmed  on  his  throne.     All 

^he  treasures  of  the  churches,  winch  were  scattered  in  the  tract 

of  country  included  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Golden  Honi, 

^were  either  carted  into  the  city  or  shipped  to  the  Asiatic  side 

of  the  Bosphonis.     The  undisciplined  corps  of  the  Scholarian 

guards,  ignoi^ant  of  real  warfare,  who  were  supposed  to  defend 

-the  gates,  did  not  inspire  the  citizens  with  much  confidence. 

On  this  critical  occasion  Justinian  appealed  to  his  veteran 

^^eneral  Belisarius  to  save  the  seat  of  empire.      In  spite  of  liis 

^w-ears  and  feebleness  Belisarius  put  on  his  helmet  and  cuirass 

^Kuce  more,  and  he  won  greater  glory  among  the  men  of  his  time 

^py  saving  New  Eome  on  the  Bosphorns  than  he  had  won  by 

■cooveriug  Old  Rome  on  the  Tiber.     He  relied  chiefly  on  a  small 

fcodyof  three  hundred  men  who  had  fought  with  him  in  Italy; 

^pe  other  troops  that  he  mustered  knew  nothing  of  war,  and  they 

Bere  more  for  appearance  than  for  action.     The  peasants  who 

Had  fled  before  the  barbarians  from  their  mvaged  homesteads 

in    Thrace  accompanied  the  little  army,     He  encamped  at  the 

jpllage  of  Chettus,  and   employed   the  peasants   in   the   con- 

Bgnifll  work  of  digging  a  wide  trench  round  the  camp.     S^ie& 

Bere  sent  out  to  discover  the  numbers  ol  tW  e^tk^TK^  ^  ^stA  ^ 
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lught  a  large  iiiniiber  of  V*e4icon9  were  kindled  in  the  plain 
with  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  Huns  as  to  the  number  of 
the  fdrces  sent  out  against  them.  For  a  while  they  were  miBled^ 
hut  it  was  soon  known  that  the  Roman  army  was  small,  and  two 
thoudaml  cavalry  selected  by  Zabergan  rode  fortli  to  annihi- 
late it.  llie  spies  informed  BeUsarius  of  the  enemy's  appnjach, 
and  he  made  a  skilful  disposition  of  his  troops.  He  concealed 
two  hundred  peltasts  and  javelin-men  in  the  woods  on  either  side 
of  the  plain,  close  to  the  place  where  he  expected  the  attack  of 
tb©  barbarians ;  the  amhiiscaders,  at  a  given  signal,  were  to 
shower  their  missiles  on  the  hostile  ranks.  The  object  of 
this  was  to  compel  the  lines  of  the  enemy  to  close  in,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  javelins  on  the  flank,  and  thus  to  render  then'  , 
superior  numl)ers  useless  through  inahiUty  to  deploy.  BeU- 
sarius himself  headed  the  rest  of  the  army  ;  in  the  rear  followed  I 
the  rustics,  who  were  not  to  engage  in  the  battle,  but  were  to 
accompany  it  with  loud  shouts  and  cause  a  clatter  with  wooden 
beams,  wliich  they  carried  for  that  puri>ose- 

All  fell  out  as  Belisarius  had  planuei     Tlie  Huns,  pressed  1 
by  the  peltasts,  thronged  together,  and  were  hindered  both  from 
using  their  bows  and  arrows  with  effect,  and  from  circumvent- 
ing the  Eonian  winga.     The  noise  of  the  rustics  in  the  rear,  com-  ] 
biued  with  the  attack  on  the  flanks,  gave  the  foe  the  impression 
that  tlie  Roman  army  was  immense,  and  that  they  were  being  I 
surrcmnded ;  clouds  of  dust  obscured  tlie  real   situation,  and 
the  barbarians  turned  and  tled»     Four  hundred  perished  before , 
they  reached  theii'  camp  at  Melantias,  while  not  a  single  Roman 
was  mortally  wounded.     The  camp  was  immediately  abandoned,  I 
and  all  the  Huns  hurrietl  away,  imagining  that  the  victors 
were  still  on  their  track.     But  by  the  Emperor's  orders  BeU- 
sarius did  not  pursue  them. 

We  must  now  fnlluw  the  fortunes  of  the  Humiic  troops 
who  were  sent  against  the  Chereonese.  Clermanus,  the  son 
of  Dorotheus,  a  native  of  Prima  Justiniana,  had  been  appointed 
some  time  previously  commandant  in  that  peninsida,  and  he 
now  proved  himself  a  capable  officer.  As  the  Huns  could 
make  no  breach  in  the  gi'eat  wall,  which  shut  in  the  peuin-  , 
sula,  and  was  skilfully  defended  by  the  dispositions  of  Ger- 
maniis,  they  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  manufacturing  boats 
of  reeds  fastened  together  in  sheaves;  each  boat  was  large 
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^^enough  to  hold  four  men ;  one  Imndrecl  and  fifty  were  con- 
structed, and  six  hundi-ed  ftdly  armed  soldiers  embarked  secretly 
in  the  bay  of  Aenus  (near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus),  in  order 
to  laud  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Chereonese,     Ger- 

^mauus  learned  the  news  of  their  enteqirise  with  delight,  and 
immediately  manned  twenty  galleys  with  armed  men. 
The  armament  of  reed-buOt  boats  was  easily  anniliilated» 
not  a  single  barbarian  escaping.  This  success  was  followed  up 
by  an  excursion  of  the  Romans  from  the  wall  against  the  army 
of  the  dispirited  besiegers  ;  the  latter  abandoned  their  enterprise 

»and  joined  Zabergan,  who  was  also  retreating  after  the  defeat 
at  Chettus, 
Soon  after  this  the  other  division  of  the  Huns,  which  had 
teen  sent  in  the  direction  of  Greece,  returned  without  having 
achieved  any  signal  success.     They  had  not  penetrated  farther 

I  than  Thermopylae,  where  the  garrison  of  the  fort  that  com- 
pianded  the  pass  prevented  their  advance, 
\      Thus,  although  Thrace,  and  presumably  also  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  suffered  terribly  from  this  invasion,  Zabergan  was 
^^Tinsuccessfid  in  all  three  points  of  attack,  owing  to  the  abdity 
^B>f   Belisariu5,  Gennanus,  aud  the  gaiTiaon  of    Thermopylae. 
^Justinian   redeemed   the  captives   for   a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  the  Cotrigurs  retreated  beyond  the  Danube*     But 
the  wily    Emperor   laid    a   trap  for   their    destruction.     He 
despatched   a   characteristic   letter   to   Sandichl,  the   friendly 
Icing  of  the  Utrigui-s,  whose  friendship  he  had  cultivated  by 
j^eriodical  presents   of  money.      He   informed   Sandichl   that 
Ihe  Cotrigurs  had  invaded  Thrace  and  carried  off'  all  the  gold 
i.t  was  destined  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  the  Utriguric  mon- 
"  It   would  have  been  easy  for  us/*  ran  the  imperial 
letter,  **  to  have  destroyed  them  utterly,  or  at  least  to  have 
sent  them  empty  away.     But  we  did  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
ether,  because  we  wished  to  test  your  sentiments.     For  if  you 
are  really  valiant  and  wise,  and  not  disposed  to  tolerate  the 
^appropriation  by  others  of  what  l>elongs  to  you,  you  are  not 
^Boeers ;  for  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  punish  the  enemy  and 
^Kreceive  from  them  your  money  at  the  sword's  point,  as  though 
^■wre  had  sent  it  to  you  by  their  hands."     The  Emperor  furtlier 
threatened  that,  if  Sandichl  proved  himself  craven  enough  to 
let  the  insult  pass,  he  would  transfer  \i\a  a.m\l7  \»  ^^  ^qVyv- 
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gUTS,  The  letter  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  seeds  of  discord 
were  sown ;  the  Utrigurs  were  stirred  up  agaiast  their  neigh- 
bours, and  a  series  of  ceaseless  Iiostilities  wasted  the  strength 
of  the  two  nations.* 


After  the  repulse  of  the  Huns,  Belisarius  lived  in  high 
honour  at  Constantinople,  but  was  perhaps  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  Justinian.  A  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Emperor  was  dis- 
covered in  November  562,  and  one  of  the  names  mentioned  by 
a  culprit  who  confessed  was  that  of  the  general,  now  nearly 
seventy  years  old.  His  age  did  not  sen^e  to  acquit  him  of 
treasonable  tlesigns,  and  he  remained  in  disgrace  for  eight 
months,  until  July  563,  when  he  was  restored  to  favour.  The 
great  Patrician  died  in  March  665,"  his  wife,  Antonina,  who 
had  already  passed  tiie  age  of  eighty,  8ur\d\4ng  him  ;  but  bis 
riches  passed  to  Justinian,  who  died  in  the  following  November,* 


^  A  short  account  of  this  transaction 
wiU  be  found  in  a  fragment,  probably 
of  the  Cliroiiidfi  of  Malala3,  but  in- 
cluded by  Miillcr  {F.  K  O,  iv.)  in 
the  frai^ents  of  John  of  Autioch,^ — 
cviiiontly  taken  from  A^thias,  Me- 
nander  (fr.  3)  states  that  Sandichl 
promised  to  deprive  tlie  Cotrigurs  of 
their  horses,  ana  thereby  disable  them 
for  the  invasion  of  Roman  territory. 
In  562  there  was  another  invasion  of 
Huns  (Theoph.  6054  A*ii,)  Anastasiojiolis 
was  taken  bj'  them  (April), 

'  For  the  conspiracy  m  which  Beli- 
sariua  was  said  to  be  implin^Lted,  sc*: 
Malalas  and  Theo]ihaneii,  The  legend 
tliat  BaUsariua  ended  hh  ilays  as  a 
blind  beggar  in  the  streets  of  Byzantium 
is,  as  has  been  suggested,  possibly  dne 
to  a  confusion  with  John  of  Ca[*padociii^ 
of  whom  it  is  related  that  be  begged  for 
pence  (Proc.  B.  l\  i.,  d/JTOv  ^  ^o\6y 
tK  TuiP  TptHTxtTrrAi'Tuv).      The  authori- 


tio»  for  the  story  are  lines  of  JoumM 
Tzetzoa  and  a  passage  in  the  AftHyuitatm 
ConstatUin(^otiianae,  whose  author  u 
not  known,  but  perhaps  flonrished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Sttt  the  second  Appendbc  in  Finlaj's 
History  of  Greece,  vol,  i.»  where  the  cvi- 
denoe  for,  and  ori^  of,  the  atory  are 
dis<;nssed.  A  duiihur  story  is  told  of  * 
Symhatins  the  ArmeniflJQf  son-in-law  of  i 
Michael  III,  in  the  ninth  century  ;  one 
ofhis  eyes  was  put  out,  his  right  hand 
cut  off,  and  he  wels  set  in  a  public  plaiie 
with  a  vessel  in  his  lap  to  rec«ivo  th« 
pence  of  the  charitable. 

Another  legend  preyailed  in  the 
West  as  to  the  end  of  Belisarius.  Ac- 
cording to  Fredegarius  (HUt.  Ptaruu 
EpU.  cap.  50),  he  was  slain  by  the  Fr»nki 
in  Italy,  and  this  tale  waa  adopted  by 
Almoin. 

*  Hth  November,  Vhron,  Ftisch,  (and 
Clinton);  11th  November,  Theophanc^ 
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